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INTRODUCTION 


The aim of the present volume, the second of our series of Aétana, 1s 
twofold, and for this reason we have divided it into two more or less 
separate parts. [he volume comprises the outcomes of the two investi- 
gations announced in the Introduction to Volume I, published in 1997. 
Part I of Volume II is the successor to the chapters dealing with the 
compendium in the ‘Prolegomena’ of Diels’ Doxographi Graeci of 1879. 
It is a study of Aétius’ work from a variety of angles, mostly from a 
literary point of view, which focuses on the composition of the tract as 





a whole, of its books, of the sequence of chapters within these books, 
and of the individual chapters themselves. What we did not foresee at 
the time was that this complicated inquiry would necessitate placing 
the compendium in the context of Stoic as well as Peripatetic (or at 
least Aristotelian) methodology, as well as in the general context of Hel- 
lenistic historiography of philosophy. Accordingly, what we previously 





believed would be the theme of Aétana Volume III, viz. the relationship 
of Aétius’ work to the tradition preceding him, has to some extent come 
to be incorporated in the present volume. 





In view of the complexity as well as the sheer extent of the material 
(e.g. more than 130 thematic chapters and 750 individual lemmata in 
Aétius alone), the reader should obviously not expect completeness 
of treatment. ‘The range of themes to be investigated 1s too large to 





be approached except through representative examples—themes such 
as the laconic style of the majority of Aétian lemmata; the nature 
and use of quotations and references; the character and importance 
of authorial comments; the nature and function of chapter headings; 
the impact of Peripatetic and Stoic variations in the arrangement of 
subject-matter; the influence of Successions literature and of that On Sects; 





or the changes tenets—doxar—may undergo when incorporated into a 





dialectical context structured by means of diaereses. Nevertheless we 
hope that future students of Presocratic philosophy will think twice 
before attributing an Aétian lemma to ‘Theophrastus, and that students 
of Stoicism will similarly use more caution when expatiating on a text 
cited from a fragment collection. We readily admit that the material 1s 
often recondite and detailed, and that our argument 1s commensurately 
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complex. For this reason we have placed summaries of our treatment of 
the subject at the beginning of each section. ‘They are intended to aid 
readers who are following the thread of the argument. 

Diels, it will be recalled, printed ps.-Plutarch and Stobaeus, the two 
main sources for Aétius, in parallel columns, and added extracts from 
other witnesses at the bottom of the page. In previous publications we 
have both published reconstructions of individual Aétian chapters with- 
out columns. As promised, Part II of the present volume now provides 
the specimen reconstructionis of an entire book, viz. a full reconstruction 
of Book II of Aétius as a single unified text. ‘This the first time such 
a reconstruction has ever been attempted. David Runia completed the 
first draft of this fully argued reconstruction when working on the sub- 
ject of doxography in Miinster in 1990; now, over the past three years, 
this first draft has been thoroughly revised in the light of almost two 
decades of further joint research. Conditions for a reconstruction of 
Book II are relatively favourable, because this is the book for which 
the source material 1s best preserved. We now offer a separate and 
meticulous analysis of each chapter of Aétrus Book II, on the basis 
of the evidence of the main witnesses and of other sources. We eval- 
uate the evidence supplied by each particular witness or source not 
only in itself but also in relation to that of the other witnesses, to evi- 
dence elsewhere in Aétius, and to evidence found in the wider tradition. 
A reconstructed text—a Lesetext with critical apparatus and English 
translation—1s printed at the end of each chapter. For the reader’s con- 
venience, the complete text, Lesetext plus translation, of Aétius Book I 
is then also printed at the end of Part II. We have taken particular care 
to collect parallels from the wider doxographical and dialectical tradi- 
tion, a generous selection from which we provide at the end of each of 
the chapters of Part II. ‘hese parallels do not as a rule pertain to the 
individual doxai but rather to the topic of the chapter as a whole and 
the interrelations of its lemmata. ‘Vhus Part I as well as Part I involve 
the wider tradition. We also offer diagrams to illustrate the diaeretic 
structures of the Aétian chapters as determined in our analysis. 

Apart from the usual indexes of names, concepts, and references to 
ancient authors (for Part I only), the present volume also contains a sep- 
arate index of the doxographical-dialectical parallels adduced in Part 
II. Also included in Part I is a concordance of the numbering of chap- 

















ters and lemmata in the three major witnesses for Aétrus’ compendium, 
viz. ps.-Plutarch, Stobaeus, and ‘Theodoret, together with Diels’s recon- 
structions in Doxographi Graeci, and our own reconstruction (for Book II 
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only). We provide a collective bibliography for both Parts at the end 
of Part I; a list of sigla and abbreviations is located at the beginning 
of Part I. It includes a small number of specialized terms (doxa/doxal, 
diaeresis, diaphonia) which we have found it necessary to use frequently 
(and so have not italicized). ‘They are explained in the first section of 
Part I. 

Publication of a further volume of Aétiana, which is to contain a 
fuller analysis of the doxographical traditions anterior to Aétius, will be 
postponed.* As we were working on the analysis of the compendium 
as a whole and on the reconstruction of Book II, we realized that 
what 1s now needed most of all is a reconstruction of the whole work, 
even though the situation for the other books is less, and sometimes 
much less, favourable than for Book Il. We are pleased to announce 
that we will be joined in this challenging and laborious task by our 
friend and colleague Oliver Primavesi of Munich, who rightly pointed 
out to us the need to make Aetius more accessible. What we plan 
is a Lesetext containing a complete edition of the five books of the 





compendium, accompanied by a volume of annotation explaining our 
choices, preferences, decisions, and hesitations. 

Part I of the present volume has been written by Jaap Mansfeld, 
Part I by David Runia. On our collaboration, the statement in the 
introduction to Volume I, from 1997, 1s still fully applicable (p. xxi): ‘It 
goes without saying that we have read and commented on each other’s 
work on numerous occasions. |...] We have reached full agreement on 
all the main issues, and agreed to differ only on one or two minor 
points.’ 

‘The present volume appears more than ten years after its predeces- 
sor. Non erat in votis. he delay in publication has been caused by David 
Runia’s decision to move from Leiden back to Melbourne, and by 
events in Jaap Mansfeld’s private life. For the years 2005-2007, David 
received a generous grant from the Australian Research Council, which 
enabled him to resume work on Aétius in collaboration with Jaap and 
travel to the Netherlands during the European summer for the pur- 
poses of research and consultation. Jaap travelled to Australia for two 
weeks in the Australian summer of 2008 to enable the two of us to 
begin to finalize the work. We are of course immensely grateful for 





* We intend, however, to publish a companion volume in the near future, in which 
we collect together many scattered articles on the doxographical traditions that we have 
published during the past twenty years. 
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the continuous support of both persons and institutions. David wishes 
to express his deep appreciation to the Council of Queen’s College, 
Melbourne, and in particular to the President of the College, Mr John 
Castles AM, for allowing him to spend a full day of every week on 
his academic research. He 1s also grateful to the University of Leiden 
for allowing him to spend three productive months as a Scaliger Fel- 
low working in the University Library in 2007. Jaap 1s beholden to the 
Fondation Hardt and Queen’s College for their hospitality, and to the 
Department of Philosophy of Utrecht University not only for paying 





a good part of his travelling costs to Australia but also, above all, for 
allowing him the use of a room and a computer in the years of his 
emeritude. 





During the past few years we have presented parts of our research 
to patient audiences at various symposia and conferences: in the case of 
Jaap Mansfeld in Vandoeuvres, Gargnano and Pisa; in the case of David 
Runia in Newcastle (Australia), Dunedin, Melbourne, Stellenbosch and 
Provo (Utah). We thank our hosts for their kindness. Jaap Mansfeld in 
particular wishes to thank Marietta Horster, Christiane Reitz, Glenn 
Most, Carlos Lévy, Carlos Steel; David Runia in particular wishes to 
thank Johan ‘Thom and Daniel Graham. We especially wish to thank 
our audiences for their interest and helpful comments and suggestions. 
We also warmly thank friends and colleagues, including members of the 
board of this series and an anonymous referee, who diligently worked 
their way through various parts of a long manuscript and saved us from 
many errors. Last but certainly not least, we wish warmly to thank 
our former students Ivo Geradts and Johannes Rustenburg of ‘TAT 
(Lypographica Academica ‘Traiectina) Zetwerk for the superb manner 
in which they typeset a difficult typescript. As always, final responsibility 
for what is offered remains firmly with the authors. 


Jaap Mansfeld and David Runia 
Utrecht and Melbourne 
Autumn/Spring 2008 
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MACROSTRUCTURE AND MICROCONTEXT 


Sie haben nichts zu schreiben und machen also 
Abregés, Histoires, Vocabulaires, Esprits, Encyclopedieen, 
u.s.w. Die Originalwerke fallen weg. 


HERDER 





Dass gréssere Werke von anderen ausgezogen 
worden sind, ist sehr schatzenswert. 


HEGEL 


1. Strategies of Presentation 


Summary. In this introductory section we focus on the macrostructure of the 
Placita and the micro-environment characteristic of the majority of its indi- 
vidual chapters. Chapters forming a group dealing with a particular subject, 
such as the cosmos or the soul, follow each other in an order which corre- 
sponds more or less closely to that of the Aristotelian categories: substance, 
quantity, quality, place, etc. Questions of existence, or cause, are also often 
relevant. We give examples of arrangement according to categories as they 
relate both to series of chapters and to individual chapters. The individual 
chapter constitutes an environment for a variety of tenets arranged according 
to division (diaeresis) and opposition (diaphonia), with room for compromises 
and exceptions, just as occurs in Aristotle’s dialectical overviews. ‘The treatise 
is primarily systematic, not historical. References to philosophical schools and 
teacher-pupil relationships, however, show the influence of Hellenistic philo- 
sophical historiography. 


The doxographical treatise on the doctrines of physics, synoptically 
reconstructed by Hermann Diels in the Doxographi Graeci of 1879 (here- 
after DG) and attributed to an otherwise unknown Aétius, comprises 
about 130 thematic and as a rule poly-lemmatic chapters, all with head- 
ings. In Volume I of the present study it has been demonstrated that 
Diels’ magisterial recomposition of this subphilosophical treatise from 
its main sources is basically right, though it has to be revised to a not 
inconsiderable extent. Whether or not he was also right in attributing 
it to Aétius (we believe he was) is irrelevant from the point of view of 
this successful restoration. ‘The reconstructed Placita, as for the sake of 
brevity we shall call the work, 1s a reality, its compiler or redactor a nec- 
essary postulate. We shall go on speaking of Aéttus (hereafter A). ‘Uhose 
who are not convinced by the attribution to A! may see this as a matter 
of convenience. 











' E.g. Bremmer (1998), Frede (1999), see reply by D.T. Runia (forthcoming in 
Mnemosyne). ‘Vhe reconstructed Placita are at least as certain as the so-called Enmannsche 
Kaisergeschichte, for which see Enmann (1884, published 1883, four years after the DG) 
esp. 341 and 500 on the conditions to be met when claiming a common source for 
several authors, and e.g. HLL (1989) §536, Burgess (2005). 

References to A Book II are asterisked (e.g. 2.3.1*) and refer the reader to the 


A SECTION ONE 


In our earlier publications we have emphasized that Diels built the 
structure we are merely renovating and redecorating. He anyhow re- 





mains the most important, if not the only, discussion partner and oppo- 
nent where the literary and stylistic analysis of the Placita 1s concerned, 
as will be clear from the pages that follow. 





Macrostructure and microcontext are polar terms embracing com- 
plementary aspects of the composition and methodology of this trea- 
tise. Macrostructure pertains to the sequence of the five books of the 
treatise and of themes in these books, in the latter case both taking 
a single book as a whole and looking at thematic groups of chap- 
ters displaying a particular pattern. Such regularities occur more than 
once, and in more than one book. ‘There are further thematic paral- 
lels as well from one book forward to another and back, marked by 
mutually resembling chapter headings. ‘The analysis of the introduc- 
tory section to the whole work, and of the relation of mono-lemmatic 
or at first sight isolated chapters to what comes before and after, also 
belongs with the study of the macrostructure. ‘The relation between 
one or more lemmata in a chapter with the theme of another chap- 








ter or chapters, or that between one or more lemmata in a chap- 
ter with particular lemmata in another chapter or chapters are also 
included. At 2.14.1 for instance, in the chapter on the shapes of the 
stars, the Stoics are said to hold that these are ‘spherical, just like the 
cosmos, the sun, and the moon’: a clear link with the Stoic tenets at 
2.2.1*, a chapter on the cosmos, 2.22.3*, a chapter on the sun, and 
2.27.1*, a chapter on the moon. Also note that the lemma 2.22.3%, 
‘... the Stoics (declare that the sun) is spherical, like the cosmos and 
the stars’, is linked up in the same explicit way with 2.2.1*, ‘the Stoics 


Specimen Reconstructions of this book in Part II of the present Volume (hereafter cited 
as Part II, Spec.Rec.). References to chapters plus leommata of A Books I and II-— 
V are according to the conventions set out Vol. 1:109-110, because these books have 
not yet been reconstructed: ‘A at P’ plus numbers of book, chapter, and lemma(ta) in 
P, ‘A at S’ plus numbers of book, chapter, and paragraph(s) as in Wachsmuth, ‘A at 
T°’ plus numbers of book and chapter(s) as in Raeder. Note that our numbering of 
lemmata in P strictly follows P’s order, so often differs from that of Diels who so to speak 
interpolates lemmata from S and T in P’s sequence. Citations of individual chapters 
without lemmata and of multiple chapters will be by book and chapter numbers as in 
P. The swung dash (~) is used to indicate equivalent references, and more especially to 
link parallel lemmata in the sources for A, e.g. P 1.3.1 ~ S 1.10.12. In the Concordance 
at the end of Part I, the numberings of P, 8, and 'T, those of Diels’ reconstructed A in 
the DG, and that of A Book H* are found in parallel columns. 
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(declare) that the cosmos is spherical’, and 2.14.1*, ‘the Stoics (declare) 
that the stars are spherical, just like the cosmos, the sun, and the moon’. 

Maicrocontext (more on which shortly) pertains to the diaeretic organi- 
zation of the thematic poly-lemmatic chapter and to the position of an 
individual lemma in its environment in such a chapter. Because this 
organization 1s the same, or similar, in the great majority of Placita 





chapters it also has general significance, hence belongs with the macro- 
structure of the treatise as well. 

Notifications concerning macrostructure, microcontext, methodol- 
ogy, and technique provided by A will of course be acknowledged, and 
this information will whenever possible be supplemented by observing 
his actual practice. 

What follows from these various inquiries 1s unavoidably to be con- 
sidered in its relationship to the wider doxographical and dialectical 
tradition, at least to some limited extent. ‘The dialectical-doxographical 





parallels, earlier than or more or less contemporaneous with A or to 
be dated later, which are adduced in each reconstructed chapter of 
Book I in our Sphecemen Reconstructionis and cited at the end of each chap- 
ter in Part II of the present Volume, also serve this purpose. Certain 
ways of presenting a multiplicity of views are already pre-Aristotelian. 
The influence of an Aristotelian conceptual apparatus and operational 
methodology, however, was decisive. First, we may mention the daeretic 
presentation of a variety of tenets in a chapter dealing with a specific 
theme. Secondly, we should mention the macrostructure of sequential 
arrangements of chapters (including successions of chapter headings) in 
relation to the categories, often used in a standard order like Aristotle’s 
own: substance and its attributes, viz. quantity (to be divided into quan- 
tity according to number, or arithmetically, and quantity according to 
size, so geometrically), quality, place, doing, being-affected, etc. In the 
third place we should point at the four equally important Aristotelian 
question-types, or types of inquiry, concerned with existence, cause, the 
‘what is it? (a question one may ask not only about substance but also 
concerning the other categories), and with the ‘that’, that 1s to say 
with the question what properties are to be attributed when wonder- 
ing about phenomena.’ ‘This background, we repeat, 1s essential. Yet 





2 The word xatynyogia does not occur in the Placita. For the categories as used see 
e.g. Mansfeld (1990a) 3201-3202, (1992a) 68-70, 75 n. 50; for lists of Placita chapter 


headings which de facto are according to categories see (1992a) 92-93, cf. Lachenaud 


6 SECTION ONE 


our primary aim is the study of A’s text itself, and of A’s methodology as 
a doxographer. 

The microcontext in which a placitum must be studied and appreciated 
is the chapter with its often-indispensable chapter heading. Such a 
chapter as a rule 1s thematically connected with chapters in its vicinity, 
or farther away. Most of the time a chapter dealing with a specrfic 
theme is organized in such a way that not only swnilanties*? but also, 
and especially, smaller and bigger differences of doctrine relating to specific 
issues or topics among schools and individuals stand out; ‘views shared 
by the physicists in general’ (think of Aristotle’s formula xowyn d0§0 tov 
(pvoixav)* are not quoted. Following ancient example, we have called 
these forms of organization diaeresis (division, sorting) and diaphonia 
(disagreement, conflict). Most of the time the tenets are presented 


(1993) 30 and (1998) 42-44. For the types of question see Mansfeld (1990a) 3193-208, 
(1992a) 76-93, cf. Lachenaud (1993) 33. See also below, Section 14. 

3 Incidentally emphasized by Diels, see below, nn. 10, 46, 47, and Section 3 iit. 

* Phys. 1.4.187a28—29. The poly-lemmatic Placita chapter is moAvdo0Eoc. 

> A brief account is found at Runia (1g99b) 198-199, 218-219. Chrysippus in a 
verbatim fragment dealing with a topic paralleled in a Placita chapter twice uses the 
verbal form dtapwvotot, see below, text to n. 225. Galen e.g PHP 9.6.20—21, listing 
the topics (familiar from A 1.5, 1.18, and the beginning of Book II) whether or not 
the cosmos had a beginning, whether or not there is something outside it, and if so, 
whether this is a void or there are innumerable other kosmol, says ‘it 1s not surprising 
that in philosophy most disagreements have not come to an end’ (év uev yao Piooogia 
Un retatodat Tac MAElotas TOV Sta~wMVLaV OvdEev Davuaotov). Cf. Mansfeld (19g2a) 8q— 
gi and below, n. 391 and text thereto; other Galenic instances in Nutton (1999) 131- 
134. The two main uses of diaeresis are briefly formulated Alc. Did. 5.2, ‘one kind of 
diaeresis 1s the cutting of a genus into species, the other that of a whole into parts’ 
(Stcaloeois LEV TOLVUV EoTiv LEV YEvous Eic Eldyn Tou, 7 SE Sdov etc EQN). For Galen 
PHP 4.1.15 on the ‘diaeresis of a problem’ (tf Stcateéoet tot TEOBANHWATOS) see Mansfeld 
(1992a) 88-89. In A the words dtaigeots and dtatgetv are for the most part used in 
a physical sense (division of a whole into parts), see e.g the headings of chs. 2.12%, 
Teel Siareeoews OvEeavod (taken up in the first lemma by peveotodat), and 3.14, meat 
dtatgéoews yijs. A logical diaeresis of a subdiscipline into seven species 1s found in A 
at P 1.6.1 (1.6.10 Diels), dtatoeitat 6’ 7 mdoa Sidayn eis eldy ETA (next, a second, third 
and sixth tozos are listed explicitly; for this Stoic terminology cf. below, n. 202 and 
text thereto). For Aristotelian divisions into several kinds, among which the tripartions 
of Top. 1.10 and 1.14, see below, nn. 293, 329, 330, 330a, 340, and text thereto. The 
(sub)division of the irrational part of the soul into a courageous and a desiderative part 
in A at P 4.4.1 1s both physical and logical. ‘The word dtagmvia only occurs in the 
introductory sentence of A at ‘T’ 4.15 printed for 2.1.2* in Diels’ apparatus, where ‘T 
on his own steam is explicit about the contrasting views of the pagans, though what he 
sees 1s of course there. For the diaeretic microstructure of Aétian chapters see e.g. Runia 
(1989) passim, on diaphonia 269; for their diaphonic and diaeretic microstructure e.g. 
Mansfeld (1989b) 319, and passim, (1990a) 3060, 3092-3099, and passim—further e.g. 
ibid. 3062 n. 12 for the use of both technique and material by grateful Christian authors 
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not diachronically but synchronically, in a fictitious and timeless setting 
where dialectic reigns supreme. 

The standard chapter is not an aggregate, or a mere sample, of 
tenets, but a systematic whole containing implicit strategies of argument. Im- 
plicit, because most of the time these practices are neither announced 
nor in some way or other explained, or suggested, in the text. The 
differences have to be deduced by the reader from the contents of 
the various tenets themselves, though sometimes he is helped to some 
extent by the further contrasting of tenets by means of the particles pév 
and dé¢ (as in A at P at 3.13.1-2, and often in Book II), or by an authorial 
adverb indicating that a tenet is the converse of its predecessor in the 
chapter, as Parmenides’ 1s of Empedocles’, A at P 5.7.2 dvtioteo@ac 
‘inversely’. Or by references to a purported historical controversy: in A 
at S 1.39.9 we hear about “Seleucus the astronomer, who also moved 
the earth (and) opposed Crates in writing’ (Zerevxos 0 Lwatynuwatixoc 
avtLyeyoap~as Keatntt, xwav xavtos TI yrjv). Lhe words avttyeyeapac 
Koatyntt have been abridged away at P 3.17.5. Crates’ earth, we know 





from elsewhere (not the Placita), is at rest in the centre, while according 
to the present passage the earth of Seleucus moves about the sun— 
a doxa which would have been at home in 3.13. In A at P 5.29.3, a 
version partially preserved in Greek in G but more fully in Arabic in 
Q, we read “Herophilos widerlegte das’, viz. the view of Diocles cited 
in the previous lemma.° 

A diaeresis, 1.e. a division or sorting into to some extent similar but 
still different or even contrasting views (one or more of which, more aris- 
totelico, may be more or less correct), turns into a diaphonia as soon as 
it becomes clear that the opposites exclude each other and it 1s inti- 
mated, more sceptico, that the conflict precludes that a solution can be 
reached. Individual lemmata often report doxai that have been tai- 
lored to fit a diaeretic and diaphonic micro-environment. Diaeretic 
sorting needs a clear succession of differences, and diaphonic oppo- 
sition an emphasis on incompatibility. Acknowledging these repetitive 
diaeretic relations of difference and diaphonic relations of contrast is an 





(for which see also examples in Riedweg (1994) 109-111, 237-238). Some remarks in 
Lachenaud (1993) 31 (with to us unclear reference n. 57), 36 and 46. For diaeresis cf. also 
below, nn. 9, 46, 111, 201, 336, 340, and text thereto. Distinguishing between diaeresis 
and diaphonia, for all their formal resemblance and actual dovetailedness, may solve 
the difficulties of Laks (1997) 260-263 = (2007) 52-55. 


® For Seleucus cf. below, n. 247 and text thereto, for Herophilus below, text to n. 


456. 
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indispensable requirement for the understanding and reconstruction of 
an Aétian chapter from the sources that are available, and for under- 
standing its individual lemmata. ‘These relations are lost when lemmata 
are taken from this context and brought together in chronologically 
ordered prosopographic collections such as the Fragmente der Vorsokrataker, 
or in an edition of the fragments of an individual philosopher or doctor. 
It is therefore by no means always a good idea to use and interpret a 
lemma without taking this possibility of doctoring, or functional trans- 
formation, and this original setting, into account, but this is by the way. 
Even in those cases where, perhaps, a tenet 1s reported more or less 
without being transformed, the microcontext provides it with an extra 
dimension, a mood or tone appropriate to its function that one ought to 
take into account. One may perhaps even speak of a dramatization of 
the various positions in the context of a dialectical-doxographical quasi- 
debate, with name-labels functioning as dramatis personae, even though, 
admittedly, philosophers and scientists did argue against each other. In 





one case we meet with a name-label bursting into speech: Diocles, A at 
P 5.14.3, see below, Section 18. 

Most Placita chapters seem to be geared towards weak or strong dis- 
sensus, that 1s to say difference and contrast between views stated in the 
individual lemmata rather than the choice of a solution, or a contri- 





bution to it, though the latter is certainly not excluded. Agreement 1s 





indicated by the presence of more than one name-label in a lemma, by 
words such as ‘similarly’ (Ouotmc), A at P 1.30.2, 2.15.6* (only S 1.24.1h), 
2.28.6* (text of S 1.26.2), A at P 3.2.5 ~ S 1.28.1a, A at S 1.49.14, 
or ‘resembling’ (gu@eedc), A at P 1.27.3, or ‘In agreement’ ovppaovac 
2.29.7* (P 2.29.5 ~ S 1.26.3), and A at P 5.30.4—the latter agreement 
(according to a brilliant suggestion of Diels) is with a lemma preserved 
at S 4.50.30 with Stobaean name-label Tlaguevidov (printed in the right 
column of Diels’ edition of A 5.30, who changes to the nominative), 
which has been abridged away by P. The epitomator forgot to delete 
ovupavas at P 5.30.4, or made it apply to agreement among the Stoics 
themselves that are the name-label of this lemma. Finally, agreement 
can be indicated by idiomatic expressions signifying agreement such as 
those cited below, Section 16 ad finem. 

As an example of a dissensus we may refer to the differences among 





experts concerned with the light of the moon according to A 2.28%,’ 


’ The advantage of this chapter is that, like a few others, it was transcribed verbatim 
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The chapter begins with a (sub)diaeresis of four views according to 
which the moon has its own light. According to three of these views this 
light is weaker (sc. than that of the sun), one just stating the fact, the two 
others providing various explanations. But other authorities say it gets 
its light from the sun. ‘This diaeresis of contrary views, viz. derived light 
versus own light, which determines the main structure of the chapter, 
thus functions as a diaphonia. 

As an example of a loud diaphonia we may mention the disagree- 





ment on providence between the Atomists (for the most part contra) 
and the rest according to 2.3.1-2*. Following upon (or included in) a 
diaeresis one or more positions may be quoted which cannot be accom- 
modated e.g. because of their terminology, or because they are excep- 
tional, or bizarre, while following upon (or included in) a diaphonia we 
may find a compromise position. At A 2.3.3* Ecphantus 1s the excep- 





tion among Atomists because he defends providence, while in the same 
chapter Aristotle at 2.3.4*, having it both ways, represents a compro- 
mise view: providence in one half of the cosmos, no providence in the 
other. 

This very common structure of most Placita chapters, viz. a diaere- 
sis or diaphonia followed by a compromise position, or one that fails 
to fit the original division, 1s to some degree prefigured in Aristotle. 
In the second chapter of the On the Soul he opposes three views con- 
cerned with the principles (or ingredients) that constitute the soul: some 
hold that these are incorporeal, others that they are corporeal, while a 
third group posits a blend of corporeal and incorporeal principles. And 
apart from those who say that the soul is the cause of motion and from 
those who beg to differ by saying it 1s cognitive, a third group posits 
that it is both.® ‘Theophrastus, the first part of whose De Senszbus 1s con- 
sistently structured according to a technique of patterned division to 
which a view is appended that does not fit the diaeresis, also used this 
version of the diaeresis.’ In Aristotle however we do not find the strings 


from A by $, so there can be no question of circularity because of our rearrangement 
of a sequence of placita. See Part I, Spec.Rec. ch. 28. 

8 See below, text to n. 294. Also cf. ‘the mixed’ (ot wewtyuévot ‘medii inter poetas 
et philosophos’ Bonitz 467b49), viz. those who, like Pherecydes, combined myth and 
non-myth, 1.e. combined the opposed positions of the ¢heologot and early poets on the 
one hand, and of experts such as Empedocles and Anaxagoras on the other, Met. N 
4.1091a29—bI15. 

9 In his analysis of Theophrastus’ division of views concerned with perception Diels 
DG 105 already points at the attachment at the end of tenets that fail to belong with 
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of detailed diaeretic sortings of individual tenets followed by a compro- 
mise or maverick opinion typical of numerous Placita chapters, while 
Theophrastus’ presentation in the De Sensibus 1s in this respect closer 
to the Placita routine. Examples of diaeretic arrangements of tenets in 
the dialectical overviews of Aristotle’s scientific or ethical treatises need 
not be given, but it 1s interesting to note that the substantive enantiologia 
(évavtloAoylia, “contradiction’) is used by him (though one time only) to 
characterize views that, as formulated by their proponents, are incom- 
patible. In chapter 7 of Book I of the On Generation and Corruption he 
briefly speaks of the view that like is unaffected by like as incompatibly 
opposed to the view that like is affected by like. As to its meaning the 
term enantiologia is more or less equivalent to diaphonia.'° 

These strategies of argument were applied throughout. In chapters 
2.9* and 2.25* the tenets of Posidontus, one of the chronologically last 
name-labels to be inserted, were not tacked on ad finem, but included at 
2.9.3 and 2.25.4* in significant diaereses. In P’s epitome the diaeresis 
is not always very clear or detailed, but the diaphonia is most of the 





time quite effective. A partial exception must however sometimes be 
made for Epicurus’ views, for he may disagree with (some of) the others 
not because he holds a particular opinion or has chosen a particular 





position, but because he believes that (most of) the options that have 
been suggested are possible." 

The use of Aristotelian categories can be illustrated in a preliminary 
way from the first two chapters of Book I. ‘This begins with a chapter 





‘On the cosmos’, 2.1*; see the reconstruction of this difficult chapter in 
the Specumen Reconstructionis. ‘This chapter deals with several questions: it 
first cites the definition of xdouos attributed to Pythagoras, then deals 
with the diaphonic issues as to whether there is one cosmos or infinitely 
many kosmoi and whether it 1s finite or infinite, then with a diaeresis 
of different views as to the distances from each other of the kosmoi 


either branch (cf. also Mansfeld (1996) 184, and references to Diels’ pioneering analysis 
at bid. nn. 5, 40, 54, 87, 97, 102). See also below, n. 46. No discussion of the Aristotelian 
antecedents in Mansfeld (1996). 

10 Arist. GC 1.7.323b1-17 with Rashed (2005) ad loc.; see already Plato Sph. 236e 
(the verb zbzd. 268b, and in Aristotle). évavtioAoyia is a favourite term of Galen e.g. 
in his polemics against Chrysippus PHP 2.7.4 ~ SVF 2.887, PHP 3.7.48 ~ SVF 2.904, 
PHP 4.4.1 ~ SVF 3.464. The contrasting opinions concerned with like to lke and 
unlike to unlike are discussed at greater length Plato Lys. 214a—b, 215c~216a, Arist. KE 
7.1.1235a4-31, EN 8.1.1155a32-b10. 

'l See Part II, Spec. Rec. Ch. 5 §6. 
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according to those who maintain that there are infinitely many of them, 
and finally with what differences and connections are assumed between 
the terms ‘all’, ‘cosmos’, and ‘whole’. 

As to the sequence according to the categories internal to A 2.1* it 1s 








anyway clear that the first lemma, containing the definition of “cosmos’ 
ascribed to Pythagoras, represents the category of substance, and that 
the second and third lemmata, about the numerical issue single cosmos 
versus infinitely many kosmoi, represent the category of quantity. The 





fourth and fifth leommata, on the—either equal or unequal—distances 
between the infinitely many kosmoi, seem to be about a quantitative 
question pertaining to size that 1s parallel to that of the numerical 
opposition between single and infinitely many. The heading in some 
mss. of P of a thematically related chapter, 2.31, with the heading 
‘On distances of the moon, how much (a0doov) it is distant from the 
sun’, shows that the concept of distance may involve the category of 
quantity. One may however also think of the category of the relative, 





pros tt, because these lemmata are about the distances of these kosmoi 
with regard to each other. The sixth and seventh lemmata, on the size 





of the cosmos, viz. the issue whether it 1s finite or infinite, represent 
a further quantitative aspect. The eighth lemma, on the distinction 
between an infinite ‘all’ and a finite cosmos, and the ninth lemma, 
on the distinction between ‘all’ and ‘whole’, may seem to function as a 
variety of the opposition between finite and infinite. For the antecedents 
of the issues represented by 2.1.1-8* in Aristotle’s On the Heavens see 
below, Section 11. We note in passing that the categories of substance 
and quantity (both as to number and as to size) have been combined 
in this chapter. ‘This is not unusual. A at P 3.9 (S is lacking) in the very 





brief chapter on the earth is about its substance, number, infinity, and 
even on its origin.'* As a further example we may mention ch. 2.20%, 
where the categories of substance and quantity according to number 
have been combined. Quantity according to size, however, has been 
given a chapter of its own in this context, viz. 2.21%. 

The final points, concerned with ‘all’ and ‘whole’, seem to be ulti- 
mately inspired by Aristotle’s discussion of the three senses of ovea- 
voc at Cael. 1.9.278b10—21, viz. (1) outer heaven, (2) heavens, and (3) 
the whole and the all, ‘for we habitually call the whole and the all 
“heaven’’’ (to yae@ OAOV zal TO TaV ELodaLEV A€yetv OVEavOv),'? and they 


!2 See below, text to n. 238. 
'S Cf Simp. i Cael. 1.2-12, citing Alexander for megi xdouov as the skopos of the 
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bring this discussion up to date by citing the Stoic distinction between 
‘all’ and ‘whole’, and by projecting a distinction between ‘all’ and ‘cos- 
mos’ upon Diogenes and Melissus. ‘These semantic issues are quite 
properly placed at the end of the chapter because they do not fit in 





with the main diaereses between (arithmetically) single versus infinitely 
many, and (geometrically) finite versus infinite. ‘hey also link up with 
its first lemma with Pythagoras’ definition of the term cosmos, of which 
the definitions of Diogenes plus Melissus on the one hand and the Sto- 





ics on the other are further refinements. 

If this analysis 1s correct, the main part of this chapter is structured 
according to the categories of substance and quantity and, perhaps, 
relation. ‘Uhe category of quality 1s at issue in the next chapter, A 2.2%, 
‘On the shape of the cosmos’ (four different views, sorted). 

A late Platonist also argues that issues in physics may be linked with 
the Aristotelian categories, as we noticed independently in the late ’80s 
and early ’90s while studying the Placita and its purpose against its 
background in Aristotelian dialectic. Philoponus, speaking about issues 
in science in a most interesting passage in his Commentary on the Analytica 
Postertora, gives examples of such issues (most of which we shall meet in 
the pages that follow) by relating them to the categories: 


When demonstrations prove the attributes of things, 1.e. either the ‘what 
is it’ of things, I mean the definitions, or the quality of substances or the 
quantity or one of the other categories—(for instance, when we happen 


On the Heavens, since Aristotle said the word has three meanings (Alexander cites Plato 
Ti. 28b), also referring to Theophrastus év t@ Tlegi Oveavot ~ fr. 169 FHS&G, and 
who zbid. 281.10—-18 explains that ‘the whole cosmos 1s called oveavoc’, referring to the 
precedent at Plato Plt. 269d, and (again) 72. 28b, which is literally echoed Plin. Nat. 
2.1, the first sentence of the work, see Beaujeu (1950) 116. Cf. Cic. 72. 2.4-5. See also 
LSJ v. oveavos 1.4, and below, text to n. 274. ‘The various Stoic definitions of cosmos 
at D.L. 7.137-138 (~ SVF 2.526, cf. Posidonius fr. 14 E.-K.) and AD fr. 31 Diels (~ SVF 
2.527) are different, but inspired by the same need for distinction and precision. For a 
reference to and discussion of various senses of cosmos cf. also Philo, Aet. 3. 

't Philp. in APo. 238.21-239.6 (commenting on APs. 1.22.83a21—23), distributed over 
the dialectical-doxographical parallels for A 2.1*, 2.2%, 2.4*, 2.11%, et yao at amodeiSeic 
TO UMGOYOVTG TOs MOGYUGOL GTOSELXVUOVOL, TOUTO 6’ EOTIV 1 TO TL EOTL TOV TOAYUATOV, 
MEYW S17 TOUS OELOUOVG, 1) TO MOLOV TOV OVOLOV 1 TO MOGOV 1} TLVA TOV GAAWV ZXATHYOOELV 
(oiov Stav péev Cytduev, ci tWyoL, TEQi OVLAVOT, TdTEQOV éx THV TEGOGEWV OTOLYELWV 
OVVEOTHXEV 1] ETEOAG TLVOG EOTLV OVOLAS, TO TL EoTLV AVTOD CyHtOtUEV’ STAaV SE TOTEQOV 
opateoetdrjs éotiv i motov éteQov eye oyfa, TO wowv: Stav Sé (dTEQOV) GstELQOS 7 
TMETEQAOMEVOG, TO ZOOOV’ OTAV SE MOTEQOV NAVTGA THA OVTIG EvTOS GUTOD MEOLEXEL 1) OU, TO 
mods tr Stav 6é ROTEOOV S04 sic TA THOSE 7) OU, xai SO@v Goa xal AvtTcdoxet 7 ob, TO ZoLEtv 
Hal TO MAaOYELV’ OTAaV SE TOTEQOV CLdLOG 1] OV, TO TZOTE: HAL ETL TOV OLAV Moavtws)—el 
TOLVUYV EOL TATTA UEV MAO EMddELELS “TA. 
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to inquire about the heaven whether it is composed of the four elements 
or consists of some other substance,!’ we inquire about the ‘what 1s it’; 
when we inquire whether it 1s spherical or what other shape it has [cf. 
A 2.2*, on the shape of the cosmos], we inquire about the quality; when 
about whether it is infinite or finite [cf. A 2.1.7-8*, on the cosmos], about 
the quantity; when about whether or not 1t comprehends inside itself all 
the things that are [cf. on the cosmos A at P 1.5.3 (name-label Plato); A 
at S 1.1.29b ~ DG 305b9 (name-label Plato); A 2.Praef*, ‘starting with 
the most comprehensive of all things’] about the relative; when about 
whether it does something to what is in this or that direction, and when 
doing whether it is also affected in its turn, about doing and being- 
affected; when about whether it 1s eternal or not [cf. A 2.4*, on the 
cosmos], about time; and concerning the other sorts of attributes in the 
same way)—well, if every demonstration deals with these issues in this 
way, etc.!° 





An even earlier parallel is found in the so-called Ethical Doxography A 
in Stobaeus:"” 


I believe that it is my job to investigate first of all the substance of 
the subject one is studying, and next the quality and quantity of this 
substance, and following upon these the relation. I think one should also 
pay attention to the views of others—not of all, but of those who have 
differed from each other regarding these matters. 





We note the emphasis on the overviews of the warring opinions (dia- 


phonia). 


1S A 9.11%, the chapter dealing with the ‘what is it’, i.e. substance, of the heavens, 
not only lists Aristotle’s ‘fifth body’, but also mentions, as alternatives, frozen air, a fiery 
substance, and a blend of hot and cold. 

'6 Cf. above, n. 2. For an explicit example in Aristotle concerned with the soul see 
below, n. 289 and text thereto; for Philoponus on this other issue in terms parallel 
to those here cited from in APo. see in An. 32.31-33.14, on which cf. Mansfeld (1990a) 
3079 n. 81, 3208-3209. For parallel divisions in Galen see below, n. 340. See already 
Quintilian /nst. 3.6.23, ‘Aristotle drew up a list of ten elements on which every issue 


seems to turn: ousza, ...; the question asks whether something exists; quality; quantity 
(which was later divided into two, viz. size and number); relative...; place; time; to act, 
to be affected; to have ...; and as last kezsthat, which means to be in a certain position, 


e.g. to lie down or to stand’. The division of quantity according to size and number has 
been mentioned above, text to n. 2. 

'7 Stob. I (Ecl. eth.) 42.1-6 W:: tyyobuevos & Euavutd moeémEwv MEO MaVvtOs THY OvOiav 
Seiv émioxomelv OU Tic MOAYUATEVETOL, xOMELTA TOLOTYTA TV EOL AdTIW ual ZOOOTHTA, 
“al TOUTOLS EMEEF|S TO Od TL, VoUITW MOODEMLVONTEOV cival Xa TA TOV GAAWV eLOXOTELV, 
XOVATEQ OV MAVTOV, OUTS TOV MEQ TatTa dteveyxavtwv. For the Ethical Doxography A 
see Hahm (1990) 294.5, 2979-2980, 2982-2985; note that zbid. 2982 he translates as ‘who 


are outstanding’. 
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But we should return to the Placita, where Aristotle’s shadow 1s also 
present in another way. The exposition of problems and topics may 
differ from one of his treatises to another one, or be insufficiently clear 
and consistent in a single treatise. Such incongruities, or imperfections, 
occur also in A. As a first example, we can point to the main diaeresis 
in the Meteorology between those phenomena that have real existence 
and those that are merely apparent. ‘his only becomes conspicuous in 
the third book of Aristotle’s treatise, and then in A only as late as the 
fifth chapter of the part of Book III dealing with meteorology (viz. chs. 
3.1-8+18). Secondly, it is only in a psychological context, viz. in the 
second chapter of the first book of the On the Soul, that Aristotle uses the 
diaeresis of incorporeal versus incorporeal as a division of foundational 
umportance. In the Placita this diaeresis 1s formulated disertis verbis as late 
as Book IV, in the first lemma of the second of the two chapters on the 
soul (4.2 ‘On the soul’, 4.3 ‘On the soul, and what is its substance’). 
It only has an implicit and occasional presence in A 1.3, the difficult 
chapter “On principles’ ultimately depending miéer alia on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics A 3-6, Physics 1.2, and the introduction of ‘Theophrastus’ 
Physics, that 1s to say that you only notice it there when, prompted by 
information from elsewhere, you begin looking for it. In A 1.3.19 Diels 
at S 1.10.16a we are told that Ecphantus was the first Pythagorean to 
make the monads corporeal. ‘This implies that earlier Pythagoreans 





are assumed to have regarded them as incorporeal. ‘The opposition 
between the terms corporeal and incorporeal is indeed there, but one 
has to tease 1t out and it 1s in no way emphasized, let alone vital to 
the chapter as a whole. ‘The term mcorporeal, too, occurs here only 
once, viz. in the Socrates-and-Plato lemma P 1.3.11 ~ S 1.10.16a, where 
the ‘idea’ is defined as ‘incorporeal substance’, exactly as in the first 
clause of the anonymous definition at the beginning of A at P 1.10.1 ~ 
OI 1ear- 

The priorities of the Hellenistic philosophical agenda, in particular 
as we shall see the systematics of Stoic physics, psychology, and epis- 
temology, were likewise influential in relation to the macrostructure. 
Sequences and interrelations of major questions as treated in some of 





Aristotle’s treatises dealing with physics in the large sense of the word 





'8 Diels DG 184 noticed the contrast (‘quibus [the corporealists of 4.3] priores [the 
incorporealists of 4.2] dilucide scriptor opposuit’), but failed to point out the precedent 
in the On the Soul. See further below, text to n. 110. 
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(i.e. theoretical physics as well as cosmology, psychology, and biology) 
are also to a certain degree accounted for in this context. ‘Though 
regularities such as these can also, and will, be traced and discerned 
by a phenomenological approach which notches up what appears to 
be going on in the Placita, this approach only delivers a ‘that’, while 
appealing to a tradition we cannot afford to ignore may give us some- 
thing resembling a ‘why’, to use the terms with which Aristotle indicates 
two of his four main types of inquiry. 

‘Though the roots of Aétian doxography are for the main part in 
Peripatetic scientific inquiry and dialectic, the macrotextual structure 
of the compendium 1s also securely anchored in what we may call 
the Hellenistic historiography of philosophy. ‘This is not only clear from 
the progressive absorption and accretion of lemmata concerning Hel- 
lenistic philosophy and science which have been added to those con- 
cerned with an earlier past, but also from the unobtrusive but matter- 
of-course way in which—jpace Diels—historiographical concepts such as 
Sect (hairesis, 1.e. philosophical school, or school of thought) and Succes- 
sion (diadoché) make their appearance. 

Another important and traditional component of the macrostructure 
is the arrangement of the account of physics by starting with the 
principles, and then descending from the heavens to humans, animals, 
and plants. ‘This will be discussed below in Section 3 ad finem, 

Accordingly, in our investigations priority will be given to the study 
of form and background rather than matter. ‘he mquiry into the 





organization of greater and lesser wholes takes precedence over that of 
ingredients, such as individual names or contents, e.g. Anaximander, or 
the nozzle of a bellows. ‘Though far from irrelevant, these in principle 
come in only insofar as they contribute to the understanding of an 
immediate context, or a larger structure. Background 1s important also 
for a better understanding of the themes formulated in the chapter 
headings, both in sequential arrangement and with regard to a specific 
issue in physics. 





From an ideal or scholastic point of view one should proceed either 
from the more general to the more particular methodological issues, or 
from the more particular to the more general, but this has not proven 
entirely practicable. Particular points turn up in the course of the study 





of general issues, and conversely. A special case 1s that of the alternative 
readings of a specific doctrine sometimes presented together in a single 
lemma, which may or may not be documented by a reference to, or 





quotation of, a source for an alternative (see below, Sections 16 and 
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18). Each time this is a question relevant to a particular microcontext, 
but as this approach is found in a number of places in the treatise, it 
also has general significance. 


2. Physical Tenets, Physikos Logos 


Summary. In this section we first concentrate on the tenets (doxai, or dogmata). 
Aétius presents a wide spectrum of these as they pertain to the physical part of 
philosophy, and does so in a compressed format. ‘Tenets are formulated briefly 
to extremely briefly, and are best understood in the context of the information 
provided by the chapter where they are located. Examples are given. Next we 
turn to the account of physics as a whole, arguing that the treatise possesses 
a certain amount of cohesion. We comment on Diels’ useful source-critical 
analysis. Its condemnation, however, of certain chapters or parts of chapters as 
foreign to the true Placita tradition 1s biased and fails to recognize the need for 
providing up-to-date and useful information. For instance Diels failed to see 
that the cosmological chapters 1.4—5 are not separated from the cosmological 
Book II because of the compiler’s incompetence, but because he wishes to 
improve the account of physics by following the model of the Stoic physzkos 
logos. 


An Aétian chapter may comprise from two to about thirty subsections, 





or lemmata, 1.e. be poly-lemmatic, and while these lemmata are usu- 
ally very brief, they are often enough a bit longer, and not infrequently 
quite a bit longer. A few chapters are mono-lemmatic, 1.e. contain only 
a single lemma, sometimes long. ‘The full version of the author name 
and title of the work of ps.Plutarch, the first of our three main sources!” 
for the reconstructed Placita, as quoted in the Mosquensis and as con- 
firmed by the Arabic translation of Qusta ibn Luga, runs: Of the Philoso- 
pher Plutarch, On the Physical Doctrines Held by the Philosophers, Five Books of 
Efitomé TIhovtaexov pirooogov ITegi tHv AQEoxOVTMYV ToIg Piodd@olc 
QvolnOv Ooyuatov emitours BiBAta €). Eusebius PE 14.13.9 refers to the 
work as Plutarch’s On the Physical Doctrines Held by the Philosophers (ITeoi 
TOV AQEOXOVTMY Toi Pioodogols Yvaolxdv doyudatwrv). ‘Theodoret CAG 
4.31 refers to Aétius’ work as Aétius’? Collection of (Views) Held (Aetiov tiv 
ITeQi dgeoxovtwv Evvaywyyyv), and to ps.Plutarch’s as Epitome of the Phys- 
wal Doctrines which have been Held by the Philosophers ITeoi tév toig pido- 





oogols dogavtwy ésitounv). At CAG 2.95 he characterizes Aétius and 


'I On the epitomizing method of P see Vol. 1:182—-195; on the coalescing method of 
S wbid., 213-237, on the more free approach of 'T zbid., 276-290. 
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ps.Plutarch by telling us that they ‘teach the doctrines of the philoso- 
phers’ (tag tév pidoodgav exmatdevovot d0gac). We have italicized the 
words that are the same. ‘hough in Volume I of the present work we 
have argued in favour of ‘Theodoret’s version of the title for Aétius at 
CAG 4.31, we now believe that his reference (presumably abridged to 
avoid repetition) only gives us part of the title. ‘The main argument 
for attributing the full title to Aétrus 1s that the words ‘physical doc- 
trines held’ are indispensable, for the mere ‘(views) held’ could include 
tenets in the field of ethics. In the proem of the treatise Aétius insists 
on the distinction between theoretical issues such as those of a physical 
nature, and practical issues concerned with human conduct. We may 
moreover safely assume that the formula phystka dogmata in this title 1s 
the descendant of the formula phystkai doxa in the title of ‘Theophrastus’ 
lost treatise.?° 

In the proem the author states disertis verbis that he will ‘hand down 
the argument [or: doctrine, account, theory etc.] of physics’, or rather 
‘the physical part of philosophy’ (A at P 1.Praef1, tov @uoiwmov maea- 
S@oetv AOyov).2! We note, of course, that we do not get a systematic 
account of natural philosophy in the way of the Yimaeus, or Aristotle, 
or Epicurus, but an undogmatic collection of variously divergent views 
concerning the topics of natural philosophy; topics which, as we shall 





see, are presented in a sequential arrangement that invites and bears 
comparison with the order in which the main representatives of the 
various schools present the doctrines of their physics. 

In the manuscripts of P the word ‘epitome’ is lacking in the title of 
the treatise, but it does occur in its repetitions at Books II, III, and 
V. In the proem to Book II (more on which below), the author tells 


20 For our earlier view, now retracted, see Vol. 1:323-327. qvoiz@v doyudtov is 
equivalent to muvotxdv dSoE@v. For Seneca Hp. 95.10 on Latin placita or decreta for Greek 
dogmata see below, n. 334, and note that in the previous paragraph of this letter he says 
that the more liberal arts have their own particulart decreta, e.g., medicine: ‘accordingly 
the school of Hippocrates is different, different that of Asclepiades, different that of 
Themison’: diaphonia. For the title of ‘Theophrastus’ great treatise see below, n. 334, 
and for the concept of a physiké doxa in Arist. Top. 1.14 below, Section 14. For the explicit 
exclusion of ethical themes from physics in the proem of the work see below, Section 6. 

“1 This formula also D.L. 7.132 (see below, Section 8 znit.), variously translated in 
the literature as ‘physical doctrine’, ‘fisica’, ‘Naturphilosophie’, or ‘traité physique’. 
Clem.Al. Strom. 1.78 says Alcmeon was the first to write a ‘physical treatise’ (pvoimoc 
Aoyos). For further examples of the formula cf. below, n. 334. For tagadwoew see below, 
n. 120. 

22 Ad finem of the title Book II has émtoufis to 6’, Book III év émttouf, 10 y, Book V 
EV ENLTOUT), TO €. 
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us that év toic meotéeotc, ‘in the previous book(s)’ (or chapters), he has 
treated the theory concerned with celestial phenomena ‘in the form of 
an epitome’, év éexttouf). Ihe Lamprias catalogue of Plutarch’s works 
cites the title with the word ‘epitome’ at no. 61, and so does T 4.31, 
Ileol tOv totic PiAoGOMots SOEAVtIMV ETITOUNV. 

The designation ‘epitome’ does not necessarily mean that P’s work 
advertises itself as an epitome (of A), or was considered to be such an 
abridgment by others. What is meant is that it 1s a ‘digest’, or com- 
pendium, ‘of physical theories’, émutoun puowadv doyuatov, rather than 
an epitome of another treatise. ‘he word éattoutjs in the Mosquensis 
and Qusta ibn Luga is short for év emttopy.”° 

‘The doctrines of the philosophers of nature and the scientists and 
others covering the whole of physics are presented in a compressed 
format (év émitout})—a characteristic of which we become aware soon 
enough as we look at a few chapters, or even at a single lemma: after 
the no less than fifty-three words devoted to Empedocles’ two suns in 
the difficult and complicated lemma A 2.20.13* in both P and S$, the 
purported gist of this description 1s stated in only nine words at its end. 
This terse final formula, ‘the sun [one only!] 1s a reflection of the fire 
round the earth’ (&vtavyevav eivat tot meQt tTHV yiiv mVEdS TOV HAtov), 
closely resembles the shortest type of placitum to be found in A. It 1s 
preceded by the formula ‘to express (this) briefly by cutting the matter 
short’ (wc d€ Beayéms elofjotot ouvtenovta, five words).** What we have 
here as a coda looks like a further epitomization and simplification of 


3 On the title, and the meaning of émttoun, see Vol. 1:120-124, 182-184, 319-327. 
For the formula év emttout cf. e.g. [Plu.] Fat. 568r, Gal. in Aph. 178.399.6 K., and 
Wolfflin (1902) 334 on the proem of A Book III, “damit ist doch nur gesagt, dass 
der Verf. [P according to Wolfflin] die Astronomie in einer gedrangten Darstellung 
gegeben habe’. On brevity as a characteristic of introductory technical writings (or 
passages) see Diels DG 242 n. 1, Whittaker (1990) xvi n. 10 with reference to the 
formula ‘clearly and concisely’ (sagas te wat ovvtoumMs) already found Anaxim. &h.Al. 
30.5, Asper (1998) 311-313, and below, Section 15. In an earlier publication, Mansfeld 
(1993b) 360-361 n. 8 rejects the opinio communis that ‘Theophrastus’ Epitomai of the Physikai 
Doxa (OedpPeaotos ... EV Tais THV Pvowxwdv SoE@v emttoucis) is an epitome of the great 
treatise in eighteen books, since Galen in the famous passage in Nat.Hom. 15.25.10— 
26.6 K. (Thphr. fr. 231 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 5a Diels), where he mentions this work, 
explains tats TOV PvOU@V SOEGV EMtTOWATS as TV ENLTOMIYV ... TOV PvOLXavV SOEMv, Le. 
as a compendium of opinions, not of Opinions, and compares the Menoneva, the author of 
which according to Galen excerpted the doxai of the doctors from the medical treatises 
that were still accessible to him. Cf. also below, n. 334. 

24 Diels DG 53 condemns the accusative ovvtenwovta as a solecism (preferring the 
dative) and in his text put asterisks on either side. ‘This final phrase is lacking in Q, 
who also in other respects has a different text, see Daiber (1980) 401-402, and Part II, 
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a passage that in spite of its relative length 1s already very compressed. 
Perhaps A copied out the long lemma he found in his source, then 
realized he could have expressed this much more briefly. But a better 
suggestion is that two different lemmata found in different sources, one 
speaking of two suns and the other abridging to just ‘the’ sun, have 
been combined here by A. ‘This is consistent with evidence elsewhere 





in A pointing at pre-Aétian Placita sources, some of which gave rather 
more details than others.”> Such sources seem to be vying as to which 
can provide the shortest account. In the present case the shorter version 
can hardly be considered a faithful abridgement of the longer, since a 
vital element, viz. that there are two suns, has been eliminated, and only 
the point that ‘the’ sun is produced by the reflection of a fire has been 
preserved. Even so, the first fifty-three words of 2.20.13* relate to the 
final nine in a way comparable to the relation between S (often) and P. 
And in the context of 1ts chapter even the short version of the Empedo- 
clean tenet concerning the sun plays its part in one of the diaereses, viz. 
that opposing the sun as reflection (1.e. an optical phenomenon more 
properly at home in a meteorological context) to the sun as fire, or 
fiery (i.e. substantial). ‘This particular contrast 1s mmportant in Book III 
(and in Aristotle’s Meteorology and related literature), where it serves to 
distinguish really existing meteorological phenomena from those which 
subsist as forms of reflection. 

Whatever one thinks of our suggestion concerning A’s sources here, 
what in fact we see is how a relatively long lemma may be abridged 
much further as long as it continues to be significant in the context of a 
strong diaeresis. A or P could have omitted the fifty-three words as well 
as the formula introducing the coda. 

Interest in A’s difficult and complicated treatise has in the main 
been focused on the information it provides about tenets in the fields 
of natural philosophy and cognition (understood as belonging with 
natural philosophy), in the first place those ascribed to Presocratic and 





to a lesser degree those attributed to Hellenistic authorities, tenets that 





part of the time are difficult or even impossible to obtain elsewhere. 





The treatise has been reconstructed from a plurality of sources only 
to be dismembered again, or so it seems. Since the publication of 
Diels’ Doxographit Graeci, and following his example in the Fragmente der 





Spec. Rec. ch. 20, sect. 3. An attempt to correct the Greek text in Mansfeld (1986c) 
Empedocles no. 58, reading 6dvurov [cf. QO] tov xovotahdoetdi] for HALov T. x. 
2° See below, text to nn. 398, 403. For alternatives see also below, Section 18. 
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Vorsokratuker twenty-two years later, the reconstructed A (just like some 
of his cousin writings) has become a Fundgrube,*® and in fact virtually 





all the bits and pieces believed to be worthwhile have been dug up and 
relocated to collections of fragments, thus acquiring a new and different 
context. But the brief remarks on the lemma about Empedocles’ sun(s) 
as part of a diaeresis made above already suggest that when interpreting 
such a text it 1s crucial to keep its Placita origin and context in mind. 

As we have seen in Volume I of the present study, Diels’ approach 
was primarily source-critical. He concentrated on content and style. By 





removing what he believed to be impure later accretions he endeav- 
oured to uncover the remains of an older work in six books called by 
him Vetusta Placita, which, in their turn, were in part and ultimately 
derived from a treatise by ‘Theophrastus dealing with the doctrines of 
the physicists in sixteen books. According to Diels, the later additions, 
as we shall also see below, were either the work of A himself or derived 
by A from various sources outside the Placita tradition, and so are to 





be rejected for the tradition which he insisted ultimately went back 
to ‘Theophrastus. The content of the treatise was thus explained by 
means of a reduction to its purported source-components, and the trea- 





tise itself reduced to a compilation, a macédoine of pieces of various 
provenance and date.*’ Diels regarded the development leading to this 
final Aétian result and (worse) to P’s epitome as a process of progres- 
sive decline, which of course further legitimated his search for authentic 
treasures hidden in these later writers.” 


26 The first to avail himself of the material in the DG in this way seems to have 
been ‘Tannery (1887), who adds a “‘Doxographie de ...’ at the end of each chapter 
concerned with an individual Presocratic; for the ‘Fragments’ he still had to use Ritter 
& Preller (1886) or (1875). ‘Tannery’s account of the Prolegomena of the DG (ibid., 19-29) 
is excellent. We may note in passing that the Fundgrube as a whole is far from exhausted; 
Ax’s characterization (1986) 77 of A as this ‘als philosophiegeschichtliche Quelle ebenso 
bedeutsame wie wnerschlossene Werk’ (our emphasis) 1s very much to the point. 

27 DG 56, ‘the contents of the Placita, collected from everywhere’, ‘materiam Placito- 
rum undique collectam’. Parallels: Valerrus Maximus in his dedication to the emperor 
Tiberius writes he has decided ‘to select from famous authors and arrange the deeds 
and sayings worthy of memorial’, ab ilustribus electa auctoribus digerere constitu (tr. Shack- 
leton Bailey). Hieronymus in the dedicatory epistle of his revised Eusebian Chrontka in 
Latin writes that he has ‘inserted or added a number of excerpts from Suetonius and 
other famous historians’ for the period from the epoch of ‘Troy to the twentieth year of 
Constantine, nunc admixta sunt plurma, quae de Tranquillo et ceteris inlustribus historicis curtosis- 
sume excerpst, p. 6.17-20 Helm & ‘Treu. For G’s statement see below, text to n. 46. 

28 For Diels’ negative attitude towards the later sources cf. Vol. 1:g9—100, and below, 
n. 136; for Diels abusing even Cicero see below, n. 187. 
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An unfortunate consequence of this approach is that little or no 
attention has been given to the method and purpose of the Placiia, 





that is to say to the various ways tenets are presented and to the uses 
they were intended for, or were capable of serving, as has already been 
intimated in Section 1 above. Attempts to make up for this deficiency 
have been made by Christoph Riedweg, André Laks, and the present 
authors in various studies.”? We shall return to this aspect of the matter. 





We note already, however, that Diels’ strong focus on ‘Theophrastus as 





ultimate source did not allow him to see the crucial influence excercised 
by Aristotle, also briefly described in Section 1 above. 

Another deplorable consequence 1s that so far no attempt has been 
made to regard the Aétian Placita as a purposely composed book which 
alms at a certain amount of cohesion, for all the author’s interest 
in contrasting views, or his occasional sloppiness. ‘his neglect 1s for 
instance quite conspicuous in relation to the first section of Book I, from 
the proem up to and including ch. 1.5, then moving on to ch. 1.10. Diels 
believed that chs. 1.4-5 are out of place at the beginning of Book J, 
because they belong with the exposition of the cosmology in Book IL. 
He attributed this purported anomaly to A’s premature and willful 
desire to explain in what way the elements combine to form a cosmos, 
the theme of 1.4, ‘How the cosmos came to be composed’, though he 
also correctly pointed out that the chapter links up with the next, 1.5, 
‘Whether the All is one’.*° It has to be admitted that the position of 
these two chapters at such a noteworthy distance from the cosmological 
book needs to be explained, but Diels’ reference to the author’s lack of 
competence is insufficient as explanation.*' Another problem is caused 
by the fact that the detailed cosmogony of 1.4 1s not only a relatively 


9 Runia (1989), Mansfeld (1989a), Mansfeld (1989b), Mansfeld (1990a), Runia (1992), 
Mansfeld (1992a), Riedweg (1994), Runia (1996a), Mansfeld (1996), Laks (1997), Mans- 
feld (1999a), Mansfeld (t999b), Runia (1999a), Runia (1999b), Mansfeld (2002a), Mans- 
feld (2004), Runia (2005), Mansfeld (20054). 

30 DG 58, ‘quis vero credat post principia [i.e. 1.3] mundi fabricam [i.e. 1.4] exposi- 
tum irl, cum cosmologiae alter liber [1i.e. H] destinatus sit? At lbuit Aétio c. 4, ut 
elementa quomodo coierent in mundum doceret. [...] pergit scriptor unusne an plures 
mundi sint disceptare I 5 et €v to mav.’ He adds that A himself is also responsible for 
excerpting A at P 1.6 from a Stoic, and at P 1.7.1 from an anthology using an Epicurean 
source. ‘This interpretation of 1.7.1 (1.7.1-10 according to Diels’ numbering in the DG) 
has been refuted by Runia (1996a). 

31 Cf. above, n. 28. Lachenaud (1993) 215 n. 1 argues that 1.4 is not as badly placed 
as Diels believed, because there are cosmogonical elements in other lemmata in Book I. 
This is correct, but not yet sufficient as an answer. 
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long mono-lemmatic piece lacking a name-label, but is also easily, and 
perhaps more importantly, identified as being of Atomist provenance, 
which at a first glance suggests a peculiar predilection on the part of 
the doxographer.” For source-allergic Diels this meant derivation from 
an Atomist source outside the genuine Placita tradition. But we believe 





that this suggestion, too, is insufficient as an explanation of the presence 
of the chapter at precisely this point. What is important in the treatise’s 
macrocontext is not in the first place the particular Atomist content 
decisive for Diels’ evaluation, but the general theme proclaimed in the 
heading Hac ovvéotynxev 0 xd0u0c. 

Diels could have added that the next chapter, 1.5, anticipates sev- 
eral issues that later come back on the agenda in the first chapter of 
the next book, A I, and so are relevant in regard to the macrostruc- 
ture: its first lemma, A at P 1.5.1 ~ S 1.22.3a, is about the Stoic view 
that there is a single cosmos, identified by them with the corporeal All, 
the second, A at P 1.5.2 ~ S 1.22.3a, 1s a tenet with name-label Empe- 
docles, who likewise held that there is one cosmos (ordered universe), 
which however is only a small part of the All.*? Semantic distinctions, 
comparable to those at ch. 2.1.8-9* cited above.*! ‘The third, compar- 
atively extensive lemma in A at P 1.5.3, with name-label Plato, speaks 
of a single cosmos which is perfect (cf. Zz. 32c) and adds that the All, 
too, 1s one, with arguments pro and (exceptionally) contra this posi- 
tion. The penultimate of these arguments contra introduces the issue 
as to whether there is something outside the cosmos (the term ‘void’ 
is not used), which Plato is said to deny and in favour of which (and 
against Plato’s position) a standard Epicurean argument is brought for- 
ward, viz. that the cosmos needs something to turn around in.® ‘This 
links this lemma with 1.18, ‘On void’, where in the first lemma* Plato 1s 
counted among the natural philosophers descending from ‘Thales who 
denied the existence of the void. It also links it with 2.9*, “On what is 
outside the cosmos, whether it 1s a void’ (P; 8 slightly different), where 








32 Diels DG 58. In DK the text is printed as Leucippus fr. A24 DK, and confidently 
said to be an ‘Auszug aus dem Méyac dicxoouoc’. This is a leap in the dark. 

33 We note that P’s (1.e. A’s) order Stoics—Empedocles has been changed to Emped- 
ocles—Stoics in S$ (cf. below, nn. 140, 480), perhaps because S wanted to start with the 
prestigious early name-label. 

34 See text to n. 13. 

3° Since it can have a number of different shapes, cf. 2.2.5*; not stated in the present 
lemma. 

5© P only; a Plato lemma for this tenet from A is not extant in S, who at 1.18.4c 


quotes 77. 32c~33c preceded by part of A 2.9.4*. 
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in the fourth lemma P has Plato plus Aristotle deny that there 1s a void 
either outside or mside the cosmos;*’ an original Aétian lemma with 
name-label Aristotle seems to be lost for 2.9*, since 8 clearly found the 
text 1.18.1c he composed (a short version of the lemma of A more fully 
transmitted at P 1.18.6 plus an abstract from AD)** to be sufficient for 
his own chapter on void and place, 1.18, and P, as we have just noticed, 
included this name-label in the Plato lemma at 2.9.4”. 

‘The fourth lemma, A at P 1.5.4 ~ 8.1.22.3a, name-label Metrodorus, 
contains an argument in favour of the assumption that there are infi- 





nitely many kosmoi. So the contrast between A at P 1.5.1-3 and 1.5.4, 
one versus infinitely many, anticipates that of 2.1.2* versus 2.1.3*. ‘The 
actual contents of these chapters, the material so to speak, is simular, 





and their form, 1.e. the presentation of contrasting or similar positions 
concerned with plurality and infinity (category of quantity), is virtually 
the same. Puzzles about the cosmos and the All and the Whole are 
thus to be found on either side of the divide formed by the theological 
and theoretical chapters which constitute the major part of Book I, viz. 
1.6—29. 

What at any rate we assume and shall attempt to make credible is 
that the sequence elements (1.3), cosmogony (1.4), number of kosmoi 
plus relation between cosmos and All (1.5 +2.1*), and then the rest of 





the cosmology and treatment of celestial phenomena in Book I, 1s 
basic. Chs. 1.1-2 have been installed before ch. 1.3. ‘The theological 
issues of chs. 1.6+1.7+1.8 and the chapter series 1.g-29 about concepts 
(mostly illustrated with examples from physics) such as matter, cause, 
shape, colour, mixture, void, place, time, motion, necessity, fate, and 
luck have been combined with an account dealing with cosmogony and 
cosmology. As a matter of fact, the presence of 1.6-29 creates one of 
the chief problems to be investigated in relation to the macrostructure 





of the Placita, for the connection between the contents of chs. 1.4-5 and 
Book I and following with this succession of theological and theoretical 
chapters is not clear, at least not immediately. Diels saw this differently. 
For him 1.Praef. + 1.1-8 are problematic, while the chapters after 1.8 are 
all right: ‘from here [1.9] to the end the character of Book I is simple 
and the same’, ‘simplex igitur et una est hinc usque ad finem primi libri 
natura’.* 





37 For the constztutto of the lemma see Part II, Spec. Rec. ch. 9, sect. 2. 
38 See Vol. 1:251-252. 
39 DG 60. 
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A further point. The passages dealing with Successions (and Sects) 
as found in their present form in ch. 1.3, “On principles, what they 
are’, largely derive from the literature on philosophical genealogies: the 
Diadocha, or “Successions’ of philosophers. According to Diels this is a 
suspect biographical genre foreign to the far better doxographical genre 
to which the Placita belong; thus the Successions, too, are plunged into 
limbo.*° What should be acknowledged is that in the Placita presenta- 
tions of tenets are far more important than Successions of philosophers, 
though these, too, play a part. Yet removing the Successions and Sects 
(and inventions?) from the Placita entails placing the work even further 
beyond the spatium historicum than it already 1s. Aristotle in the first book 





of the Metaphysics (and sometimes elsewhere too) and ‘Theophrastus in 
the fragments of his Physics preserved by Simplicius in some cases are 
already explicit about relative chronology and master—pupil relation- 
ships, see below, Section 7. It is therefore not at all surprising to find 
something similar in A. 

The proem and chapters 1.1-2 are also rejected by Diels, and then 





of course neglected, once it has been argued that for the most part 
they have been cobbled together by A from sources one need not take 
seriously. 

Yet the succession of chapters from the proem to ch. 1.8 by no means 
suffers from defects and inconsistencies to the extent claimed by Diels. 
On the contrary, one can show that one chapter after the other serves 
a definite purpose in the context of the series constituting the opening 
pages of the treatise.*! ‘This treatise 1s not a work with literary preten- 
sions. It 1s more likely to be a manual containing material for training 
purposes as well as a work of reference, a liber memorialis or vademecum. 
It has the limited charms of a programme guide. It 1s a very concise but 
also very detailed account of the whole of physics according to its vari- 
ous practitioners as this discipline was understood in the first to second 
century CE, and it has been provided with an introduction to its subject 
which as to its ingredients belongs with the way introductions to Fach- 
schryften were set out. ‘That the treatise, as Diels thought, was compiled 
from a multiplicity of sources need not be denied. More important than 





40 Although DG 104 with n. 3 he concedes that Theophrastus ‘to some extent 
took the Successions into consideration’, ‘successionum aliquam rationem haberet’. See 
below, n. 174 and text thereto. In its original form ch. 1.3 according to Diels (1881) 348 
came ‘in der Ursammlung |1.e. the Vetusta Placita] an erster Stelle’. Cf. also below, n. 92. 

41 Lachenaud (1993) 22, who calls 1.4-8 ‘éléments erratiques’, follows Diels’ source- 
analysis. 
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precise, or pseudo-precise, source identification however is the explana- 
tion of the motives behind additions, substitutions, and other forms of 
modification, provided we are able to diagnose that changes of this kind 
have occurred. 

‘The mtroduction of the treatise will be analyzed below, in Section 6. 
First, however, a minor point has to be dealt with, viz. Diels’ claim that 
the 1mmediate predecessor of A was a treatise in six books. 








3. Number and Content of Books: 
Stylistic Cleansing and Purported 


Vetusta Placita 


Summary. Our evaluation of Diels’ source-criticism is continued in this section. 
His interpretative comparison of the Placita with Augustine’s information on a 
doxographical work of Celsus in six books 1s flawed. Similarity is achieved at 
the cost of removing those parts of the work that fail to fit Augustine’s descrip- 
tion of Celsus’ approach. Diels is also biased in arguing that the presentation 
of contrasting views does not belong with the genuine Placita tradition. ‘The 
macrostructure of the treatise should not be interpreted with Celsus in mind 
but rather against the backdrop of the traditions of natural philosophy. ‘The 
account of the principles is followed by the descensus from the periphery of 
the cosmos to its centre. It proceeds from principles via cosmology to biology, 
or from macrocosm to microcosm. It corresponds to the order of Presocratic 
treatises as reported by Aristotle, to the order of the Timaeus, to the order of 
Aristotle’s own course of study according to the preface of the Meteorology, to 
the order of Greek natural philosophy according to Megasthenes, and to that 
of an impressive number of later works. 


P’s compendium of A, we have seen, has five books. Diels DG 182-184 
argued that what he believed to be A’s predecessor and main source 
was a richer collection of placita he called the Vetusta Placita, which 





had six books.*? He posited that numerous abstracts from this earlier 
doxographical work can still be recognized in the remains of the Aétian 
work as reconstructed, provided one makes the proper distinctions 
and in consequence is able to trim away the additions for which the 
swindler A 1s responsible.* 

Compilations from multiple sources of course do exist in ancient lit- 





erature, see below on G as an example. But the paradigm for Diels’ 
manoeuvre was probably provided by the work of the Analytical schol- 
ars of the nineteenth century and earlier on Homer and other authors. 
These Analysts argued that successive generations of epic poets and 





® Tn Vol. 1:184-187 we briefly argue that P stuck to the number of books in A. 
43 See Vol. 1:g9—101. 


+4 See also above, n. 27. 
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rhapsodes are responsible for interpolations in and additions to the 
original works. Diels’ pupil Felix Jacoby, a late Analyst, in his Heszodstu- 
dien zur Theogone of 1926 and his edition of the Theogony of 1930 peeled 
off more than sixty percent of the epic’s verses. A difference is that 
Diels introduces only a single ‘rhapsode’, viz. A, though multiplicity of 
interpolation and addition was brought in by the assumption that the 
culprit had plundered various sources, as we saw and shall see. Diels 
moreover probably had in mind the words of G (the tract he already 
wrote his dissertation of 1871 on), ch. 2, DG 598.5~7: ‘it is our aim to 
speak about those things [viz. philosophy and its parts] by bringing 
together what here and there has been said by earlier authors; we have 
discovered nothing ourselves’ (xeovbEneda dé StarkexOT\vat TEEl TOVTOV 
ovdev ev iStov EVENXOTES, TA SE TAO TOS MOEOTEEOLS OTOEGSHV ELON- 
uéva ovvayayovtes). But G’s statement is a topos, found in one form or 
other in numerous authors and not only among the Latin breviarist 
historians of Late Antiquity. It is meant to warrant the compiler’s reli- 
ability: no innovation—though of course no such work is modification- 
or addition-proof.” 


* For varieties of the topos cf. e.g. Philo, Vit.Coné. 1 ‘I will not add anything of my 
own’, Op.Mund. 4, ‘nothing from our own supply’. For examples of compilations like 
G see above, n. 27 and the present note, ad fin. In a paper published twelve years 
later Diels (1889) 304 praised Reiske, the first scholar to see that Diogenes Laértius 1s 
a compilation, ‘centonem ... varlae et compositae excerptionis’. On Jacoby’s Hesiod 
see the captivating paper of Most (2006). Other examples: that not only words and 
phrases but also whole sections had been interpolated or added from elsewhere in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia was a common opinion esp. in the later nineteenth century. 
In the ‘praefatio critica’ of the ed. maior of the ‘Teubner edition of this work (1889) 
W. Gilbert writes (p. i): ‘Inprimis id dubitari non potest, quin multae non modo 
voces, sed etiam tota capita commentariorum non ab ipso Xenophonte sint scripta. 
Ac plura etiam, quam putaverunt [L.] Dindorf et Schenkl, aut interpolatori deberi 
aut aliunde in commentarios inserta esse, demonstratum est ab A. Krohn, Sokrates 
und Xenophon, Hal. 1875, [...] et ab J,J. Hartmann in Analectis Xenophonteis (Lugd. 
Batav. 1887)’, etc. Hermann Usener was one of the two dedicatees of Krohn’s book, 
the first chapter of which deals with “Die Stoa in den Memorabilien’. Characterizing 
purported interpolations P Hofman Peerlkamp in his edition of the Satirae (1863) 
writes, p. 11: ‘Horatius obscura ista, inepta, ridicula, absurda, quibus falsae manus vera 
poémata corrupuerunt, scribere non potuit.’ For Diels on G’s ostensible modesty see his 
paraphrase of the words translated in the text (1870) 9, ‘modestissimum se gerit scriptor, 
qui cum nihil ipse invenerit, breviter atque enucleate alit quae senserint se prolaturum 
esses confitetur’, and DG 242-243. G’s self-definition amounts to a characterization 
of his work as a compilation (treatment of a subject by combining and condensating 
multiple sources), see Eadie (1967) 10-20 “he brevarium as an historical genre’, Kaster 


(1995) 147 on Suetonius Gram. 10.6. 
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‘The issue of the number of books of the earlier work is less important 
than that of the purported editorial modifications carried out by A. 
We should look a bit more closely at Diels’ arguments in favour of a 
distinction between hypothetical Vetusta Placita and the ingredients of 
A’s purported revision, a difference which in itself does not entail that 
there were in an earlier phase six books rather than five. 

Diels’ first distinguishing mark has to do with the ‘argumentorum 
concinnitas’, the “beautiful cohesion of the contents’, DG 66-67. ‘The 
cohesion he has in mind 1s the systematic arrangement according to affinity of 
content of concise lemmata, each as a rule carrying one or more name- 
labels, on the microlevel of the individual chapter devoted to a specific 
topic. In the majority of chapters A follows the presentation of an older 
and better source, for ‘most correctly he constructed a certain orderly 
sequence not by means of the names of the philosophers, but by that 
of the affinity between the ¢eneis’, ‘non ex philosophorum nomunibus, 
sed ex opmnionum cognatione’ (our emphasis). ‘Uhis observation about 





the difference in importance between tenets and names 1s valuable 
and correct, although as we shall see in Section 7 below A tends to 





place the names(-and-tenets) of the very earliest philosophers in the 
first lemmata of his chapters, thus paying at least a token tribute to 
chronology. 

‘The names of the philosophers and scientists (as if obeying Aristotle’s 
dictum in the second chapter of the De Jnterpretatione that parts of names, 
e.g, those of Kall-yppos, have no meaning) of course offer no clue to 
the contents of their doctrines, unlike those of famous characters in 
myth and belles lettres such as Oedipus (‘him of the swollen feet’), whose 
nomen loquens hints at a crucial part of the tragic narrative in which he 1s 
involved. 

As a representative example Diels cites 2.13*,*° which according to 
him comprises three parts. Within this ‘partitio’ (as he calls it) the 
individual lemmata are connected to each other ‘through their external 





46 Cf. DG 178, on the ‘affinity of the contents’, ‘argumentorum necessitudo’, char- 
acteristic of doxographers, and zbzd. 179, on the ‘inner kinship’, ‘interior cognatio’, of 
these contents. On 2.13* see DG 66-67 (note that he abridges the lemmata further), 
where we already find the comparison with ‘Theophrastus’ similar method for which 
see also ibid. 105. Diels forgot to cross-refer. For what follows see Part II, Spec. Rec. 
ch. 25, section 7. For diaeresis see above, n. 5 and text thereto, below, nn. 336, 340, and 
text thereto. For weguopdc in Aristotle see Met. E 4.1027b20—-22, in ‘Theophrastus e.g. 
Met. 8ag (bipartition), and van Raalte (1993) ad loc.; for the specifically Stoic distinction 
between dihairesis and merismos below, text to n. 204. 
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similitude’, “ex opmionum externa similitudine’, 1.e. have been sorted 
on a gliding scale according to superficial resemblance. ‘Uheophrastus, 
he says, did a better job, looking for such ‘partitiones’ ‘ex intrma magis 
quaestionum subtilitate’, ‘from a deeper fineness of detail of the issues’. 
Diels’ term partitio (which translates Greek weguopos) in relation to 2.13* 
instead of diisio 1s in fact equivalent to diaeresis, since merismos may 
pertain to a division or sorting into two as well as into more than 
two parts or species. ‘That Diels is thinking of what we have called 





diaeresis is clear from DG 104-105, where he refers to the affinity of 
doctrines in ‘Theophrastus’ discussion of the principles from Plato to 
Aristotle,*” uses these two Latin terms interchangeably, and provides a 
fine analysis of Theophrastus’ diaeretic methodology in the De Sensibus*® 
and of Aristotle’s in the second chapter of Book I of the Physics.* 
On these pages of the DG we glimpse a way to revise Diels’ source- 
directed program, although it remained unrealized. With the benefit of 
hindsight, what is baffling is precisely his failure to avail himself of this 
important insight for his reconstruction of sequences of sorted lemmata 
throughout A in the body of the DG. 

‘The majority of chapters thus display what in DG 60 he calls the 
‘limpidus ... Placitorum fons’ and DG 66 the ‘purum Placitorum fon- 
tem’, ‘the clear (or ‘pure’) source of the [Aétian] Placita’, thus providing 
it with a Persilschein, a clean bill of health. ‘hese earlier Placita in his 
view were a systematic collection of such terse statements chapter by 
chapter in a mostly systematic sequence book by book, dealing in 
Book I with the principles, in Book II with the cosmos and the heavenly 
bodies, in Book III with meteorological phenomena, in Book IV with 
the earth, the sea, and the river Nile, in Book V with the soul, and in 
Book VI with the body. Diels gives no indication what the purpose of 
this collection might be. 

Accordingly one has to strip away the often anonymous and at any 
rate atypically long and verbose chapters such as 1.1-2, 1.4 (which takes 
1.5 with it), 1.6, 4.11, and 4.21, or similar parts of chapters, such as A 


at P 1.7.1, and at P 3.5.1-3 ~ S 1.30.1 (3.5.1-9 Diels).°° ‘This amounts 





47 Also see DG 104 n. 4, citing Thphr. fr. 229 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 8 Diels ap. Simp. 
in Phys. 28.31, thy tig SOENsS ovyyevetav. Cf. above, n. 46 and text thereto. 

48 The resemblance between tenets in 2.13* therefore is not ‘external’ in itself, but 
only as compared with that purportedly to be found with ‘Theophrastus. 

19 For Phys. 1.2 cf. below, text to n. 340. 

°° Diels is followed by Lachenaud (1993) 25 for part of the material; ibid. 22 L. does 


not exclude a certain amount of ‘assemblage’ of texts of various provenances. 
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to stylistic cleansing on the basis of formal traits. Determination by 
attribution to sources outside the Placita tradition is purificatory (..e. 
negative) rather than explanatory. ‘These longer and mostly anonymous 
or mono-lemmatic pieces according to Diels must have been derived 
from sources outside the tradition of the work called Vetusta Placita, 1.e. 
Epicurean works, as e.g. in the case of chs. 1.4 and (ultimately) A at 
P 1.7.1, or Stoic literature, as e.g. in the case of 1.6, 4.11-12, and 4.21, 
or a meteorological compendium, as in the case of A at P 3.5.1-3 ~ 
S 1.30.1, 3.5.1-3, and 3.18.°' An authentic placitum 1s tersely formulated 
and carries one or more name-labels, or the words ‘some’ and ‘others’. 
We should however mention that Diels’ critertum of terseness as a cri- 
terlum in favour of authenticity breaks down when he comes to speak 
of the section on the senses, 4.8—-18, which apart from chapters based on 
Stoic sources (4.11-12), provides such a plentiful variety of warring opin- 
ions in the other chapters (in variarum opinionum pugna velut luxu- 
rlantur’) that according to him one has to conclude that A also here 
adduces sources outside the Placita tradition. ‘The lemmata involved 
however would subsequently have been adapted to the terse Placita for- 
mat (‘ceterorum Placitorum formae utcunque accommodata’), presum- 
ably by A, but Diels is not very clear on this point.” 

We should take sharp notice of Diels’ second distinguishing mark, 





viz. the presence of warring views that he attributes to influence from 
beyond the true Placita tradition. ‘Vhat not only in these chapters of 
Book IV but also throughout the Placita as a whole views are purposely 
opposed to each other by means of diaeresis and diaphonia failed to 
secure Diels’ attention. ‘This is the more remarkable because he was 
aware of this manner of presenting various views in S: ‘anthologists 
such as 8 are delighted by the conflict of positions’ (‘anthologi enim ut 
Stobaeus argumentorum oppositione delectantur’, DG 59). So he posits 
that qua antilogic procedure the arguments contra and in favour of the 
existence of the gods in A at P 1.7 reflect a presentation of conflicting 
arguments in the anthology which (as he hypothesizes more or less out 
of the blue) was A’s source for the chapter. So A at P 1.7.1 lifted the 
arguments contra from this anthology and replaced the anthologist’s 
material for the other side of the issue by material from the genuine 
Placita tradition. 


9! DG 58-61, 101. 
92 DG 184-185. 
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This kind of impolite dialectical refutation in Diels’ view 1s for- 
elgn to the programme of the Placita, ‘nam a Placitorum certe insti- 
tuto distat oratio et dialectica confutatio’.°’ For according to his sec- 
ond distinguishing mark the criticisms addressed at ‘Thales, Anaximan- 
der, and Anaximenes found at A 1.2-3 (just as the “dialectial’ atheist 
argument at P 1.7.1) are also ‘contrary to the habitual attitude’, ‘contra 
morem’, of the true Placita, that is to say do not square with its normal 
reportage sine ira et studio, so they muddy the waters of the limpid fount. 
But explicit objections (€votaoets) are an indispensable ingredient of a 
dialectical discussion, and in our view it 1s rather the fact that they are 
almost always lacking in the Placita that 1s remarkable than conversely. 

A third distinguishing mark 1s provided by the Ionian and Italian 
dtadoyat, “Successions’ of philosophers, briefly described in A 1.3. As 
already pointed out these Successions belong with a type of literature 
included in Diels’ genre of biography, not with that of doxography, and 





should therefore be eliminated. ‘This material too according to him 





has been imported by A, though he believes that the account of the 
Successions has been somewhat amplified by P at P 1.3.1.° 

A final distinguishing mark concerns the mtroductory remarks 
(proems) of the individual books or sections, and similar concluding 
remarks, which have to go as well,°° and so do the anonymous defini- 
tions of a topic occasionally to be found at the beginning of a chapter 
in Book I. We should point out that these definitions as a rule are very 
brief, so for the most part do not conflict with the terse formulations 
characteristic of Diels’ Vetusta Placita from a stylistic point of view. Defi- 
nitions according to Aristotle and others are concerned with the ques- 
tion of the # estz: what something zs. Numerous Aétian lemmata may 
be viewed as definitions proposed by particular authorities. A at ch. 1.1 





93 DG 58-59. For 1.7.1 as derived by the hypothetical anthologist from an Epicurean 
source see above, n. 30. 

9+ DG 180-181. Alt (1973) 139 argues that these counter-observations belong with the 
original contents of 1.3; cf. below, n. 149. At Mansfeld (1992a) 109-111 it is argued that 
evotaoets were included in ‘Theophrastus’ Phystkai Doxai, on the evidence of ‘Taurus ap. 
Phlp. Adv.Procl. 6.8.27 (Thphr. fr. 241 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 11 D.). They are certainly 
part and parcel of Aristotle’s dialectical overviews, and are a standard ingredient of 
Theophrastus’ De Sensibus (see Baltussen (1992) and (2000a)), which according to Diels 
is a fragment of Theophrastus’ great doxographical treatise (for the title of which see 
below, n. 334 and text thereto). 

°° DG 61-62. He also believes that references to philosophical Sects are foreign to 
the true Placita tradition, see below, n. 192. 

°6 Substantial discussion of these introductory remarks DG 55-58. 
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states that the study of physics, or things physical, as a matter of course 
has to begin with a definition of nature, physis; see below, Section 6. 
Not all the definitions found at the beginning of chapters are rejected 
by Diels; he for instance formulates no objections (to cite two compar- 
atively long lemmata) against the definitions of ‘year’ at 2.32.1* (anony- 
mous), or those of ‘voice’ at P 4.19.1 ~ S 1.57.1 (attributed to Plato), or 
against the short one of ‘Milky Way’ at P 3.1.1 ~ S 1.27.1 (where as we 
note the definiendum 1s not mentioned in the lemma but in the chapter 





heading). A’s interest in definitions is also apparent at P 4.8.1, where he 
cites the Stoic definition of sensation (ot Ztmixol OEiGovtat OVTWS TI ctl- 





ofotv), and at P 1.6.1, the first sentence of the chapter, where he cites 
the Stoic definition of the substance of the divinity (O@tGovtat dé THv Tot 
DElLOV OVOLAV OL TTMLXOL OUTS). 





Nevertheless Diels also found the proems (‘ipstus scriptoris prooe- 
mia’, DG ror) slight and unsubstantial, and attributed the same stylistic 
weakness to the brief anonymous definitions in Book I.°’ Accordingly, 
brevity 1s a virtue when found in passages deriving from the ‘limpidus 





fons’,°® and its opposite when encountered elsewhere. 

Diels’ arguments for an original number of six books are not valid. 
One of them is based on the concluding authorial comment in A at 
P 3.8.2, “The meteorological phenomena [Iiterally: the things on high] 
having now been outlined by me, the terrestrial phenomena will be 
approached as well’ (meQvyeyoaupévwv SE WOL TOV LETAQOLWV, EPOdED- 
Oyoetat ual Ta MEedoyeta).”? He submits that this points to an original 
distribution over one book each in the Vetusta Placita of respectively the 
‘sublimia’, or meteorological phenomena, and the ‘terrestria’, or ter- 
restrial phenomena, the two major topics treated together in a single 





°7 DG 60, ‘disserendi exilitatem’. It would take too long to discuss and attempt 
to identify the Gngredients of the) definitions here; we note that in some cases we 
are more doxographico or scholastico presented with alternatives (no name-labels), viz. 
P 1.10.1~S 1.12.1 two, P 1.12.1~8 1.14.1a three (in S the third has fallen out), P 1.14.1 ~ 
S 1.15.3b three. 

°8 See DG to1 on the ‘brevity and dryness of the Placita’, ‘brevitas et siccitas’. 

°9 Eusebius summarizes the proem of Book III (on which see below) and the present 
passage together, PE 15.54.3: ‘and about the things in heaven and those on high they 
[i.e. the philosophers] have opposed each other by means of what we have cited. 
Spectacular also what they have said about the earth’ (xai megi uev TOV OVEAVIOV xa 
UETAOOLWV TOOAUTA Toic SednAMUEVOLS MEDS GAANAOUS SteotTaciaotaL. DEa SE xAL TA MEL 
yijs). He then quotes 3.9—11, plus 3.13 with as heading that of the previous ch. 3.12, ‘On 
the motion of the earth’. 
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book (viz. Book II) by A, and then of course P. ‘This argument 1s self- 
defeating when considered in its larger Dielsian context. All Aétian 
authorial pointers are eliminated from the Vetusta Placita, except the 
remark that concludes P 3.8, which becomes the proem of Book IV 
of the hypothetical earlier work. 

Another, more complicated argument for six original books has an 
uncertain basis, as Diels admits himself. He believes that a (lost) work 
of ‘a certain Celsus’®® in six books, briefly described by Augustine in 
the preface of his De Haeresibus,°' resembles the (reconstructed!) Vetusta 
Placita ‘the way one egg resembles another’ (“non ovum ovo simultus’). 








But the structure and style of this hypothetical work only become to 
some extent the same as that of Celsus’ lost treatise after the sections 
and passages condemned as Aétian contributions (especially, we may 





point out, the rare instances of arguments contra) have been elimi- 
nated, for only then will Augustine’s description fit, from which the 
‘conciseness of expression’, brevitas sermonis, and objectivity of presenta- 
tion (nec redarguit aliquem) attributed to Celsus are singled out for special 
mention by Diels. The argument thus threatens to become circular. 
Note moreover that according to Augustine, Celsus presented the views 
of philosophers who were the founders of sects (schools), qui sectas varias 
condiderunt, which does not happen in A, at least not in this way. 

The hypothesis of these earlier Placita in six books can be rejected 
with confidence. One suspects that Diels is not so much concerned 
with the number of books of the earlier work as with the characteristic 
features of Celsus’ treatise which, as he wants to believe, are also typical 








60 Almost certainly Aulus Cornelius Celsus, whose extant De Medicina as to system- 
atic presentation 1s quite different from the Placita. Mejer (2000) 31, perhaps following 
Courcelle (1948) 179-181, suggests that Augustine means Celsinus (Suda K 1350), to be 
dated to the 4th century CE, an identification already rejected by Diels DG 184 n. 1, 
now also by e.g. Solignac (1992) 92-93 and (1996) 533-536, who follows Diels’ source- 
analysis (cf. Solignac (1958) 138-148). ‘The word quidam should not mislead, cf. Conf. 
3.4.7 perveneram in librum cuiusdam Ciceronis, Serm. 105.10, poeta wllorum quidam introducing a 
Virgil quotation; see Htibner (2007) 248 with n. 6. Augustine says Celsus went ‘as far as 
his own time’ (usgue ad tempora sua, neque enim plus poterat); one should not, pace Courcelle 
(o.c. 180), interpret this period as being contemporary with Augustine’s, for then why 
add ‘he could go no further’? Surely, what is meant is that the book was far from up to 
date. 

6! August. Haer. praef. 5, CCSL 46, 288, text quoted DG 184 from PL by Diels. 
In the next paragraph Augustine speaks of the treatise On Sects of Epiphanius, also in 
‘six books’, ‘short ones’. He used the (spurious) Anakephalaiosis, not the immensely large 
Panarion. 
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of the Vetusta Placita. ‘Vhe arbitrary elevation of the authorial remark at 
P 3.8.2 to the status of proem to Book IV of the earlier work 1s merely 
a subsidiary move. 





Nevertheless, Diels’ pomt about differences of style and presentation 
between various sections of the Aétian Placita, also noticed by some 
of his predecessors, 1s well taken. We should already note however 





that the extreme conciseness characteristic of the majority of lemmata 





in Books I to [V—though even in these books there are exceptions, 
e.g. A at 8 1.1.29b (Xenocrates), 2.20.13*, A at S 1.1.29b (Democritus), 
at S 1.50.5, etc.—is no longer such a strikingly dominant feature in 





Book V. For Book V the evidence of S is almost entirely lost, but even 
in P’s epitome the lemmata dealing with human biology and similar 
subjects are long to quite long compared to the typically terse lemma 
in one of the earlier books. In fact the important Varronian parallels 
in Censorinus’ De Die Natali for part of the contents of Book V which 
according to Diels should be associated with the earlier redaction he 
called Vetusta Placita’? are, as to their length, closer to the lemmata of 
the earlier books than to those of Book V. Chrysippus moreover refers 





to a version of 4.5, ‘On the regent part’, which seems to have consisted 





of brief lemmata. Such limited evidence as 1s available for pre-Aétian 
Placita suggests that (then as now) several doxographical works were 
current at the same time. Information in the chaper ‘On sight, how we 
see’, A at P 4.13.3 ~ 8 1.52.5 plus A at S 1.52.6, suggests the availability 
to A of different versions of a lemma, one with one name-label only 
(Hipparchus), thus resembling the poverty of P, the other generously 
adding two more name-labels, thus resembling the riches of $; see 
below, Section 16.” 

So we may leave Diels’ Vetusta Placita and now describe the macro- 
structure, that 1s to say the topics of the five books of A’s treatise in some 
more detail. After the introductory paragraphs the first book deals with 





the principles/elements, God and the gods, and a series of concepts in 
theoretical physics such as matter, idea, shape, cause, place, fate, and 
necessity. As a rule these conceptual items (one is tempted to call some 
among them, e.g. the concept of ‘idea’, metaphysical, or second-order) 
are ulustrated with examples from the wider realm of physics. ‘The 
second book deals with the cosmos in general and celestial phenomena. 





62 DG 188-108. 
63 For P 4.13.3 ~ 8 1.52.5+S 1.52.6 see below, text to nn. 398, 403, for Chrysippus’ 


quotation nn. 216, 225 and text thereto. 
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The third 1s about atmospheric phenomena, the earth, and the sea. 
The fourth deals with the river Nile, the soul, the senses, speech, and 
breath. The fifth, among other things, 1s about dreams, procreation, 
embryology, sterility, living beings, sleep, growth, health, illness, and old 
age. 

This amounts to quite a full account of the physzkos logos, consisting 
of for the most part very concise renderings of the various doctrines, 
aoeoxovta, Placita (‘things held’, ‘agreed’), in the large field of physics, 
from principles to old age, attributed to philosophers, physicians, math- 
ematiko. (astronomers, but in A at P 5.18.6 astrologers), a tragic poet 
(Euripides, A at P 1.7.1 ~ 1.7.2 Diels), a grammarian (Crates, A at 
S 1.38.7), a ‘writer’ (Herodotus, A at P 4.1.5), or a ‘historian’ (Ephorus, 
A at P 4.1.6). P’s book-title only mentions the philosophers. 

The structural order of these books and of the subjects contained 
in them corresponds, rather roughly, to that of the subjects treated in 
Plato’s Timaeus, or somewhat more clearly to that of the lecture and/or 
study course described in the proem of Aristotle’s Meteorology, and of 
the succession of topics from principles to causes of health and disease 
ascribed to the majority of early philosophers of nature and accepted as 





the norm in Aristotle’s De Sensu and elsewhere.” 

If we are allowed to combine pieces of information found in vari- 
ous sources this Aristotelian account as well as arrangements of sub- 
ject matter that are parallel to it are confirmed by Megasthenes. At 
Clement, Strom. 1.72.5 ~ PGrH 715 fr. 3 Book III of the /ndica 1s quoted 
verbatim: ‘everything said about nature one finds with the ancients 
(AMAVTA TA TEQL PVOEWS ElONLEVA TMAEA TOIS Gexatotcs) 1s also said by 
those who practise philosophy outside Greece, among the Indians by 
the Brahmins and in Syria by the so-called Jews’. Megasthenes was in 
India around 300 BCE, so his ‘ancients’ will be the Presocratics and 





6+ For this term cf. the title cited Section 2 ad iit., A at S 1.1.29b p. 36.14 W. 
(Xenocrates) dgéoxet 6€ xai avTH, at P 5.29.1 (cf. below, text to n. 195) degoxet 5’ aVTA, 
and see Vol. 1:324-327, and ibid. 1:250, where it is pointed out that Geéoxet is rare in A 
and more often found in AD. For the quite common formula phystkos logos in the sense 
of ‘physical part of philosophy’ or ‘physical argument’ see above, n. 21 and text thereto, 
and Section 8, zit., and for some examples below, n. 334. 

6 Arist. Sens. 1.436a17—b2, cf. Resp. 21.480b22-31, see Mansfeld (1gg90a) 3059 with 
n. 3, 3058-3060, Lennox (2005) 66-68. For the parallel of the macrostructure of A 
with the account in the proem of the Meteorology see e.g. Waiblinger (1977) 24-25, for 
Timaeus and Meteorology Vol. 1:136—137; cf. Riedweg (1994) 254-255 on the influence of 
the 7zmaeus on the sequence in the Placita and Alcinous (see below, n. 71). For the Parva 
Naturala see below, text to n. 226. 
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perhaps include the Plato of the Tzmaeus. A passage in a long report in 
Strabo, 15.1.59 ~ HGrH 715 fr. 33, the occasional Stoicizing colouring 
of which may be due to the reporting author, tells us more about the 
philosophy of nature (ta dé zeQt mvow) of the Brahmins. According to 
Megasthenes the Brahmins ‘prove many of their points through myths’ 
(Std UVHoOv TA TOAAG TLGTOVLEVOUS), a point which is well taken. He finds 
this a bit silly (ta pév evydetav éuqativet, ‘some of their opmions indicate 
mental simplicity’). But even so they are ‘largely in agreement with the 
Greeks on numerous subjects’ (aeQt MOAAMV SE Tois “EAAnow Ouodoéeiv). 
Their account begins with cosmology. “Che Brahmins, too, say that the 
cosmos is generated, destructible, and spherical’ (6tt yae yevytos 0 xO0- 
Ouos “al PPaETOG, AEYELV uAKELVOUG, ZXal STL OPatoeoetdrjc’). Lhe God who 
made it ‘pervades the whole of it’, dV GAov Stazeqoitynxev avtTOt—Stoic 





language presumably pertaining to Brahma. ‘There are five elements, as 
in later Indic thought, for in addition to the ‘four elements’ there 1s ‘a 
fifth nature’ (éusty Tis ... puotus) of which the heaven and the stars are 
made, which is wonderfully compatible with Aristotle’s aether. ‘These 
elements of all things differ from water as the element of cosmogony 
(Aoyal SE THV LEV OVUTAVTWV ETEQAL, TiS SE XOOMOTOLIAS TO VdMQ), an 
authentic Vedic notion compatible with Stoic thought. The earth 1s sit- 
uated in the centre of the cosmos. ‘The account then deals, or rather 
ends, with ‘semen and the soul’, subjects on which similar things [1.e. 
similar to those said by the Greeks] are said as well, but also a num- 
ber of other things’ (xal meet oméQuatoc dé zal WuyTis Guora A€yeTa, wal 
GAAa wAeto). “hey blend in myths, too, about the immortality of the 
soul and the judgements in Hades and other such things, just like Pla- 
to’ (magamhéxovot dé xal UVDOVG, Wome xal TAatwmv meet te Apdaeotac 
WATS, xa TOV xa” Adov xoEloewv, ual GAAa toratta). The neat system- 
atization and demythologizing zterpretatio graeca of the various stories he 
wil have been told by fandits are of course due to Megasthenes. ‘Uhis 
highlights the predominance of the model he 1s following.®* 





654 On Megasthenes on the philosophy of the Brahmins and its Indic and Greek 
ingredients see Stein (1932) 261-264, who seems to us somewhat too skeptical where the 
Indic basis is concerned. For water as the primordial matter according to the Reveda 
and the five elements of later philosophy see e.g. Apte (1951) 380. ‘The explicit reference 
to spermatology in Megasthenes fr. 33 1s noteworthy, cf. below, n. 289. ‘The ‘generated, 
destructible, and spherical cosmos’ of the Brahmins is precisely paralleled by that of 
the Egyptians at D.L. 1.11, Hecataeus of Abdera in Book I of the On the Philosophy of the 
Egyptians, fr. B6 DI. ~ FGrH 264 fr. 1, tov xOoLOV yevynTOV xal PIaETOV xal G~PaLeoEtdf), 
the only other example of these three adjectives together. 
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Returning to Aristotle we cite the beginning and end of the famous 
proem of the Meteorology, where according to the precise account of 
Jacques Brunschwig he starts with the most general principles, and then 
follows a descending order from the heavens to the earth and the living 
beings:°° 


We have already dealt with (1) the first causes of nature [cf. Physics] 
and with all natural motion [esp. Phys. Books V—VIII]; (2) we have 
also dealt with the ordered movement of the heavenly bodies above [cf. 
Cael. Books I-III], (3) and with the corporeal elements, their number, 
kinds and mutual transformations, and with coming to be and passing 
away in general [cf. Cael. Books HI-IV and GC]. It remains to deal 
with a subdivision of this inquiry, which the earlier thinkers have called 
‘meteorologia’. 


(4) [1° 


(5) After we have dealt with these (meteorological) subjects, let us see if 
we Can give some account, in accordance with the method indicated, 
of animals [cf. the zoological treatises] and plants [cf. De Plantis, lost, or 
Theophrastus’ botanical works]. 


One of the riddles of this passage is the absence of an explicit reference 
to the On the Soul. It has been argued that soul is implied because 
animals are mentioned. Against, it has been argued that the part of the 
On the Soul dealing with human thought is situated beyond the confines 
of the inquiry into nature. ‘The first sentence of the first chapter of 
the De Sensu, however, informs us that the inquiry into animals and all 
things having life (i.e. plants) follows on that on soul. ‘This issue cannot 
of course be appropriately discussed, let alone solved, in our present 
context. It 1s, however, important to be aware of the fact that the 


66 Arist. Mete. 1.1.338a20-33g9a10, tr. Lee, slightly modified. Brunschwig (1991) 26 
speaks of ‘un immense programme de recherche et d’enseignement, |...] commencant 
par les principes les plus généraux, et observant ensuite un ordre descendant, depuis 
les cleux jusqu’a la terre et a ses habitants les plus remarquables, les étres vivants’. For 
discussion of this proem see now Burnyeat (2004b) 13, 20, Lennox (2005) 60-61, Falcon 
(2005) 2-22. 

67 An incomplete overview follows: (4), topics to be discussed in meteorology from 
Milky Way to earthquakes, but no reference to the rainbow etc. of Book III. See below, 
text to n. 69, n. 106 and text thereto. 

68 For the position of the On the Soul in the series of Aristotle’s treatises, or in his 
curriculum (and in the proem of Mete.), see Brunschwig (1991) 26 and Burnyeat (2002) 
who, like Lee in a footnote in the Loeb Meteorology, argue in favour of an implicit 
reference, and Rashed (2004), Lennox (2005), and Falcon (2005) 1-29, who argue 
against. Rashed collects evidence suggesting that Aristotle changed his mind as to the 
order of the psychological and biological works. 
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position of the On the Soul (esp. as to 1ts account of mind and cognition) 
in the series of Aristotle’s treatises 1s problematic, even if the missing 
reference in the proem of the Meteorology is discounted. On the other 
hand, one cannot be sure that the absence here of a reference to the 
psychological treatise 1s as significant as it has been made out to be. 
Aristotle’s overview of physics 1s not a detailed table of contents. It 1s 





only relatively complete in announcing the subjects to be treated in the 
meteorological part of the inquiry, but we note that only most of the 
themes of Books I to Book III ch. 1 are listed. ‘There is no reference 
to the important treatment of the rainbow and similar phenomena of 
reflection in Book III, chs. 2-6. 

In the Placita there 1s no problem: the psychology in Book IV comes 
after the meteorology in Book III and before the (mostly human) biol- 
ogy in Book V. Which means that it occupies a position corresponding 
to that which an implicit reference to the On the Soul in the proem 
of the Meteorology would have had, or has, according to those who 
are convinced such a reference should be assumed. Now one source, 
Themistius in An. 108.11 ~ ‘Thphr. fr. 265 1a FHS&G, informs us that 
the fifth book of ‘Theophrastus’ Physics is the second of his On the Soul. 
This entails that Theophrastus’ On the Soul had been integrated into his 
Physwcs—but we do not know that he had done so himself. It may well 
have been a later editor who wished to give the treatise an appropriate 
position. 





Several times in the Sections that follow we shall encounter the 
impact of Stoic thought upon the arrangement and part of the contents 
of the Placita. ‘The psychology in Book IV also comprises parts of 
chapters dealing with cognition such as the two lemmata of a chapter 
‘On mind’ (cf. the heading of S 1.48) added from $ by Diels at the 
end of A 4.5, and includes the important cognitive chapters 4.11— 
12 On perception, concept formation, thought, presentation, and the 
criterlum according to the Stoics. Inclusion of such matters in the 
inquiry into nature may have been somewhat difficult in a Peripatetic 
context. In a Stoic context there is no difficulty, for (as Chrysippus is 
claimed to have said) when teaching one part of philosophy you are 
allowed to adduce from another part what you need for the purpose of 
your exposition, and ‘some’ Stoics are said to have taught the parts of 
philosophy simultaneously.’”° 


69 See above, n. 67 and text thereto. 


0 Chrysippus On the Use of Reason ap. Plu. SR 9.1035§ (~ FDS fr. 25 Hiilser), anony- 
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The order of themes in the books and chapters of the Placita 1s 
not historical or chronological, but in the first place systematic. First 
the principles and theoretical issues, as in A Book I. ‘The descensus or 
descriptive development of the account of the cosmos beginning with 
the first chapter of Book II, moving so to speak a capite ad calcem 
downwards from the circumference of the cosmos to the interior and 
from macrocosmos to microcosmos, or from nature in general to the 
nature of man, 1s paralleled in numerous other writings. ‘This is in 
fact a very traditional order, attested by Aristotle at the beginning 
and the end of the Parva Naturaha for the majority of the physicists 
and the better medical writers, and for his own writings or lecture 
course in the proem of the Meteorology, as we have seen a moment 
ago. [his order also underlies a passage in the first chapter of the De 
partibus anmmalum, where Aristotle tells us that the early philosophers 
inquired about the nature and quality of the material cause, then about 
the moving cause (‘Strife or Love or Intellect or the Spontaneous’, so 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomists) and about cosmogony, and 
in a similar way about the coming to be of animals and plants.” 


mous Stoics ap. D.L. 7.40 (~ SVF 2.41); see the comments of Babut in Casevitz & Babut 
(2004) 33 nn. 76—78 (pp. 131-134). 

“1 See brief remarks at Runia (1997) 97; further already e.g. Kroll (1930) 2 on the 
disposition of the cosmology of Pliny the Elder as derived from a handbook, as proved 
‘durch die Ubereinstimmung mit den Doxographen’, and esp. Hiibner (2002) on a 
number of writings including A. Festugiére (1945) compared the Pythagorean Hypomnemata 
of Alexander Polyhistor ap. D.L. 8.2431 with the order of Diels’ Vetusta Placita (cf. below, 
n. 289); Mansfeld (1971) 130-136 added the introductory section of the ps.Hippocratean 
On Sevens. Gomparison of sequences in A, Alcinous, Apuleius De Platone I, Diogenes 
Laértius Book VU, and other texts in Giusta (1986), and in Lachenaud (1993) 47-50, 
and 51 on the meteorology (comparing Plac. Book HI with Seneca, Aristotle, ps.Arist. 
De Mundo). Note however that the progression according to the restored book order 
of Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones (in the parts of the cosmos treated in that work) is the 
reverse, viz. from terrestrial waters via water in the atmosphere, winds, and earthquakes 
to comets and meteors, see Codofier (1989) 1800; ascensus order also Nemes. Nat.Hom. 
ch. 5, 47.5-6 Morani: ‘earth water air fire, arranged according to the formulated 
order from below to above’ (am0 tOv xatod_ev ext Ta Avo). On lists in ascending 
or descending order see De Lacy (1996) 46, who links the ascending order with the 
order of elemental change (earth into water etc.), but this is not always the reason; the 
concentric elemental layers can be described starting from above or from below. For the 
descensus order compare the announcement at Alcin. Did. 8.1, 162.24-28 H.: the subjects 
to be treated in (Timaean) succession are first ‘the principles, and questions of theology’ 
(cf. A 1.3+6-7), thus ‘beginning from above’ (&vmBe_ev), and then the rest: ‘descending 
[!] (xatlovtecs) from these (principles) to examine the origin of the cosmos, and ending 
with the origin and nature of man’ (tr. Dillon, modified; cf., roughly, A Books II-V). 
Galen De Proprius Placitis ch. 2 is about the cosmos, ch. 3 about the soul (see now the 
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In the cosmological part of A, Books II-III, the sequence of the ele- 
mental spheres is, roughly, from fire via air and earth to water. We 
should observe that in the treatise the moist element at 3.16—-17 plus 
4.1 1s treated after the earth at 3.9-15, whereas treatment according to 
the sequence of cosmic layers would have resulted in its treatment before 
earth. In the chapter “On the order of the cosmos’, 2.7*, the descensus 
order is present in several lemmata, viz. 2.7.1* ad fin., name-label Par- 
menides (this part S only): ether—heaven—the earthly regions; 2.7.4* 
(P only), Plato, fire/aether—air—water ‘and earth is last’; 2.7.5* (longer 
in P), Aristotle, ether—fire—air—water—“and earth 1s last’. 




















edition of the Greek text by Boudon-Millot & Pietrobelli (2005)). See also Part II, Spec. 
Rec. Praef. On the different order in Lucretius and Epicurus (4p.Hdt.), viz. psychology 
before cosmology and meteorology, see Runia (1997) 96-97. For Aristotle’s testimony 
see PA 1.1.640b4-15, and for the passages from the Parva Naturalia below, text to n. 226. 


A. Authorial Comments on Purpose and Sequence 


Summary. Among the material Diels wanted to remove from the Placiia as later 
additions are almost all authorial remarks announcing themes that are to be 
treated. We argue, however, that the position of the introductory note con- 
cerned with the distinction between reality and appearance at 3.5.1, which 
would have been more appropriately placed at the beginning of the meteo- 
rology at 3.1, reflects the postponed emphasis on this distinction in Aristotle’s 
Meteorology. So Aétius is indebted to a tradition, and the authenticity of the 
note at 3.5.1 supports that of the other structural indicators. ‘These markers 
are compared with the explicit division into three parts of themes in natural 
philosophy according to Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones, which correspond with 
chapters in Aétius Books II to V. 


We shall find out more about the format of the Aétian Placita by 
studying the authorial comments pertaining to the sequence of subjects 
or their character to be found throughout the work. ‘Ilo begin we 
should mention the use of the first person plural and singular where A 
addresses his readership, thus referring explicitly to his own activity as 
an author. Vhus A at P 1.Praef.1 DG 273a7 ‘we believe’ (hyovpeta), 273a9 
‘that we see’ (el6@uev), and at P 1.1.1 DG 274.20, ‘I believe’ (jyyotuat), 
all in the introduction to the treatise. Similar authorial remarks to 








the readership occur in transitional passages, viz. A in the proems of 
Books II and III, 2.Praef.* and 3.Praef. ‘I shall turn to’ (teéwouat), 3.Praef. 
‘I shall begin’ (4e§ouat), and in the proem to Book IV, 4.Praef. ‘I shall 
continue’ (taByoouat). 

Most of the transitional points are separate paragraphs, 1.e. are semi- 
paratextual, though some are still firmly embedded. As we shall see, 
some are in both P and S$, but the majority are found in P only. Insofar 
as these comments pertain to the macrostructure of the treatise this 1s 
not surprising, because the so-called Eclogae Physicae (the first book of 
S’s Anthology) has its own and different methodology.” S had little or no 
use for these markers, and therefore omitted almost all of them. On 





72 See Vol. 1:213-238. 
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the basis of his analysis of the stylistic and presentational differences 
between the Aétian Placita and the postulated Vetusta Placita Diels, as we 
have seen in Section 3, believed them to be Aétian accretions. But even 





if one accepts that the difference between long and often anonymous 
lemmata or mono-lemmatic chapters on the one hand and chapters 
consisting of well-arranged mostly brief lemmata with name-labels on 
the other has to be explained as due to the addition of material from 
outside the tradition of the Placita by an incompetent compiler, it by 
no means follows that the authorial markers, or the definitions found at 
the beginning of some chapters, must also to be seen as willful Aétian 
accretions. We moreover have seen in the previous Section that Diels 
himself makes an exception for the announcement for A at P 3.8.2. 
He attributes this to the Vetusta Placita. Furthermore, provenance from, 
say, a Stoic source outside the true Placita tradition is not a sufficient 
explanation for the presence in the Placita of a chapter (or lemma) 
representing a particular topic at precisely the place where it 1s situated. 

We should begin with a remark pertaining to the structure of the 
account of meteorological phenomena in Book III, at the beginning 
(i.e. as the first Dielsian lemma) of its fifth chapter, “On the rainbow’, 
A at P 3.5.1 ~ S 1.30.1: ‘Of meteorological events some come about 
in reality, such as rain, hail; others are mere appearances without 
possessing a reality of their own.’” In the four preceding chapters an 
imposing array of meteorological phenomena, among which ‘rain’ and 
‘hail’, have already been presented. Diels is shocked: ‘don’t we catch the 
author writing a proem as if he had not yet touched upon meteorology? 
What author is so depraved as to put the introductory chapter fifth?’” 
He concludes that A inserted this introduction at precisely this point 
because the larger part of ch. 3.5 about the rainbow, transcribed next, 
does not derive from the limpid fount but has been adduced from 
somewhere else, so A took over the introductory remark from outside 








73 Tv petAooLMv TaVav ta Lev nad’ brdotaow yivetoat olov SuBEOS YaAaTA, TA SE XAT’ 
euqaow tdotiav ovx Exovta Uadotactv. What follows is also in both P and S: ‘When we are 
aboard a ship the immediate effect 1s that the land seems to move. Well, the rainbow 
is according to reflection’ (avtixa yotv TAEOvIWV NUdV 1H TrteLloos xtvetobat Soxet EOTiv 
ovv xav’ éuqaowy 1) teic). The example of the optical illusion can be used for skeptical 
purposes, but is not so used by A. For the analogy cf. Cic. Div. 2.120, nam et navigantibus 
mover videntur ea quae stant, Luc. 81, Lucr. 4.386—390, Sen. Nat. 7.25.7, S.E. P. 1.107—-108, 
M. 7.414; see Schrivers (1992) at (1999) 174 with n. 15. 

“4 DG 60, ‘nonne prooemiantem deprehendis quasi sublimia nondum attigerit? quis 
autem scriptor tanta est pravitate ut illud caput quo introducimur quinto loco collicet?’ 
For Diels’ view see further DG 60-61. 
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the Placita tradition as well. Furthermore, as we have already seen in 
Section 3 above, at the end of the brief chapter 3.8 (which contains 
only a single doctrinal lemma) the treatment of meteorology 1s said to 
be complete (‘the meteorological phenomena now having been outlined 
by me, the terrestrial phenomena will be approached as well’). Yet to 
Diels’ dismay (DG 60-61) chapter 3.18, on the halo, a meteorological 
phenomenon, follows at the end of Book III, after the treatment of the 
terrestrial phenomena has ended with 3.15, earthquakes, and 3.16—17, 
the sea. 

This indeed at a first glance somewhat surprising position of the 
chapter on the halo, extant in P only, can be explained. One possibility 
is that P or already A first omitted it, then decided to add it at the 
end of the scroll, or at least of the book. ‘The fact that in Aristotle’s 
Meteorology the sea is discussed in Book II (chs. 1-3), and earthquakes 
too are discussed there (chs. 2.7-8), while the rainbow and halo are 
discussed together in the next book (3.2-5), may also have played a 
part. A agrees with Aristotle in placing the halo after the earthquakes, 





but differs in placing the rainbow (3.5) before the earthquakes (3.15). In 
Theophrastus’ Metarsiology the chapter on the halo of the moon comes 
before that on earthquakes,” but according to ‘Theophrastus the halo 1s 
real, not a phenomenon of reflection as in Aristotle, and his chapter on 
the rainbow (if it ever existed) is no longer extant, so we do not know 
where in his narrative to place the rainbow. One could say that in A the 
treatment of the rainbow has been moved forward, and that of the halo 
left at the end. One’s impression is that as to these matters the tradition 
was not uniform. But moving the rainbow chapter forward should have 
brought the halo chapter along, so its having first been left out and then 
added at the end of the book remains the more likely hypothesis. 

Even so, Diels’ view of the introductory comment of A 3.5 1s mis- 





taken. In the first place, the contrast between reality and appearance 
(or the de facto diaeresis of subsistence and reflection), of crucial impor- 
tance in the case of meteorological phenomena, can be traced back to 
at least Aristotle’s Meteorology and 1s also found disertis verbis as a standard 
distinction in e.g. the Schola in Aratum Vetera, Seneca’s Naturales Quaes- 
tiones, or the part of ps.Aristotle De Mundo comparable to the meteoro- 
logical part of A.’° In Aristotle and this ps.Aristotle, and often in Seneca 
as well, such markers are still embedded in the text. Secondly, and more 


> See below, text to n. 251. 


76 Some parallels listed Lachenaud (1993) 265 n. 4. 
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importantly, in Aristotle’s work too the diaeretic contrast between real 
and apparent meteorological phenomena 1s only emphasized as late as 
the second chapter of the third book, where in chs. 3.2—-5 the rain- 
bow and similar phenomena are discussed, to be explained by means 
of reflection.” It occasionally plays a part in the earlier books, just as 
in the earlier chapters of A Book III.’° In the De Mundo, too, it is intro- 
duced only near the end of the meteorological section, 4.395a29-32, 
and exactly before the section on the rainbow, just as in the Placita. A 





does not innovate in this respect but in fact complies with the tradition 
by formulating the foundational diaeresis not right away but quite some 
time later.” 

As for ch. 3.5, beginning in the first lemma with the authorial remark 
on the distinction between subsistence and reflection, and more espe- 
cially A at P 3.5.3 ~ S 1.30.1, the long section without name-label on 
the rainbow—both according to Diels inserted from elsewhere—we can 





stand his argument that quoting the account of the rainbow brought 
that of the introductory remark with it on its head. Quite the reverse: 
A is aware of the fact that the diaeresis is expressed a bit late in the 
day, knows that it is important, but follows the tradition in expound- 
ing it at this juncture. ‘[o underline what it means he provides a long 





account of a stunning phenomenon of reflection, the rambow, which 
for the most part turns out to be an abstract of Aristotle’s account of 
the phenomenon (we cannot here deal with the details).®° ‘Though this 
may well have been taken from a meteorological source that contained 
excerpts from Aristotle’s account of the rainbow, as Diels thought, it 
was done for a reason. And the fact that these lemmata illustrate the 
main diaeresis allows this ‘Aristotelian’ part of the chapter to remain 
anonymous. 

This ancestry of the distinction between subsistence and reflection 
and these parallels imply that also the contents of a related passage, viz. 
one about phenomena that are a blend of reality and appearance, will 
vo back a long way. ‘This is what A writes at P 3.6.1, a mono-lemmatic 





7 Explicitly Mete. 3.2.372a17—-21. But virtually the whole of Mete. Book III is devoted 
to phenomena caused by reflection. 

78 Contrasting tenets in both main sources, e.g. P 3.1.2 ~ S 1.27.2 cf Arist. Meee. 
1.8.345a14-19 opposed to 345b10—12 (cf. below, n. 380), P 3.2.1 ~ S 1.28.1a cf. Mete. 
1.6.342b34-35 opposed to 34.2b36-343a5. 

9 For the details, and references to earlier literature, see Mansfeld (2005a). For the 
parallel deficiency in A 1.3 see below, text to n. 111. 


80 See Mansfeld (20052). 
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and anonymous item preserved only here: ‘Streaks of light and mock 
suns occur through a blend of reality and appearance; the clouds are 
seen, but not in respect of their own colour, but in that of another 
colour, a mere appearance which 1s visible. With all these phenomena 
what happens is to the same degree intrinsic and adventitious.”*' ‘This 
noteworthy blend, or compromise view, too, can be paralleled in Aris- 
totle’s treatise? and the related literature cited above. ‘The structure of 
the cluster of meteorological chapters A 3.1-8 plus 3.18 is in fact deter- 
mined by this largely traditional contrast between reality and appear- 





ance, some phenomena being real, others (according to some author- 
ities or in actual fact) mere appearances, or a blend of both, though 
even in Aristotle this is not made clear in an explicit way right from 
the start. After all, the famous proem of the Meteorology is silent about 
this diaeresis, even though it 1s demonstrably foundational for the entire 
treatment.” 

The fact that structural indicators such as these belong with the tra- 
dition suggests that we should consider the other authorial remarks 
concerning the macrostructure of the work Diels attributed to A in the 
same light. Quite abundant and more or less contemporary parallels 
which we may well call semi-paratextual are provided by the ingredi- 
ents of Seneca’s detailed tripartite division in the proem of the last book 
(according to the book order as restored) of the Naturales Quaestiones, 2.1. 
Here he discusses the division and subdivisions of what he calls ‘the 
whole inquiry about the universe’, omnis de universo quaestio, a formula 
taken up in the next chapter, Nat. 2.2, with the words ‘the whole sub- 
ject of the nature of things’, omnis rerum naturae materia. Seneca is a Stoic. 
The Stoic phystkos logos (D.L. 7.132—133) will be dealt with below, Section 
8, ubi vide. However, a point that may be anticipated here is that Seneca 
fails to present us with an account of the inquiry about the universe 
as a whole. ‘The first half of the Stoic physzkos logos, its so-called ‘eide- 
tic’ subsection, 1s about themes such as principles and gods and space 
that are also represented in Book I of the Placita. In Seneca’s division 








81 tq nata tas OGBdouc xal &vOInAtiouc ovuBaivovta uiEEL tic UmootdoEWS Zai EUa- 
OEWS UMGOYEL, TOV UEV VEPHOV OOWUEVOV, OV XAT OixEtoV OE YOMUG, GAA’ ETEOOV OTE XAT 
EUMQOL Maivetar. Ev SE TOUTOLG MHOL TA TE KATA PVOLW xai ta ExixtyHta Suoia ovupPaivet 
Tan. 

82 In Aristotle the ‘chasms, trenches and blood-red colours’ in the sky are de facto 
such a mixture: the phenomena are in part produced by ‘reflection’ (avaxAaouc, Mete. 
1.5.34.2b6, 11), while their ‘substance’ (ovotaotc) ‘only lasts a short time’ (342b13—14). 

83 Cf. below, n. 106 and text thereto. 
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at Nat. 2.1 these themes are absent. What he gives us here can only be 
compared with Books II to V of the Placita, parallels for a number of 
themes which are to be found in the second half of the Stoic physzkos 
logos, the so-called generic division, more especially in its subsections 
‘on the cosmos’ and ‘causal explanation’. 

Seneca divides the inquiry into caelestia, questions relating to what 
is in the heavens, sublimia, meteorological issues, and terrena, questions 
concerned with the earth.** In the next Section we shall see in more 
detail that A too uses this diaeresis. 

The ‘first part’ (prema pars) of Seneca’s division, corresponding to 
chapters in A’s Book II® but also mentioning themes not paralleled 
there, deals with:°° 


the nature of the heavenly bodies and the size and shape of the fires 
which enclose the cosmos [cf. A 2.13-14*]; 


whether the heavens are solid and made up of firm and compact matter, 
or woven together from subtle and thin material [cf. A 2.11*]; 


whether it is moved or imparts motion, 
and whether the stars are beneath it or fixed in its structure [cf. A 2.15%]; 


how it maintains the seasons of the year [cf. A 2.19*], turns the sun back 
[cf. A 2.23*]—and, in short, other issues like these. 


The ‘second part’ (secunda pars), corresponding to chapters in A Book 


III, deals with: 


the phenomena occurring between the heaven and the earth, such as 
clouds, rain, snow [cf. A 3.4], (wind [cf. A 3.7], earthquakes [cf. A 3.15], 
lightning [cf. A 3.3]), and ‘thunder [cf. A 3.3] which will move the minds 
of men’ [Ovid Met. 1.55], 


and whatever the air does or undergoes. Such phenomena we call sub- 
limia because they are higher than phenomena below. 


The ‘third part’ (¢ertia pars), roughly corresponding to A 3. 9—17 plus 4.1 
plus 5.25, deals with: 





8+ Excellent commentary on this proem against the background of the tradition 
starting with Aristotle’s Cael. and Mete. and including A at Hine (1980) 124-143. Impres- 
sive sequence of parallels for guaestiones esp. in the Roman poets zbid. 127-128. ‘The text 
translated above is that of Hine’s ‘Teubner edition. For issues in the Stoic physekos logos 
parallel to those cited by Seneca see also below, Section 8. 

85 Cf. chapter headings in Part II, Spec. Rec. 

86 Nat. Quaest. 2.1. 
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waters [cf. A 3.16-4.1], earths, trees, plants [cf A 5.26], and—to use a 
legal term—everything contained in the ground.®’ 





We should note the absence here of the topics of large sections of A, 
viz. those concerned with the soul, the senses, human biology, etc. ‘The 
themes of A Books IV and V are spectacularly underrepresented in this 
account of the omnis de unwverso quaestio, or omnis rerum naturae materia. 
And in contrast to A Seneca does not proceed from the caelestia via 
the sublmia to the terrena, but the other way round.*® He also deals 
neither with the ¢errena, in the narrow sense of the word, nor with 
the caelestza (there is no need to believe, as some scholars have done, 
that some books of the treatise are lost). Gompared with A Seneca’s 
treatise only offers capita selecta. Because the otherwise quite full list 
of contents and well-arranged order of subjects as formulated in the 
proem of Naturales Quaestiones Book I are so strikingly different from 
Seneca’s own narrative, we should conclude that its contents and main 
sequences are largely traditional. ‘Thus both A and Seneca (as to this 
proem) follow standard practice, and use standard terminology.” 

One should of course also take into account that embedded formulas 
indicating what a work, or a part of a work, is about, or that a discus- 
sion of a topic is about to begin, or has been concluded, are de ngueur 
in prose works. ‘hey are found for instance in Herodotus, and also in 
Aristotle’s treatises, and in historical and technical writers who at the 
begmning of a new book or section provide quite detailed summaries 
of what came before and what 1s to follow.” ‘The letter of dedication of 


87 ‘Tr. Corcoran, slightly modified. For Seneca’s sequel, dealing with the question 
where to discuss the earth, see below, Section g. 

88 Above, n. 71. 

89 Tt is worth quoting Hine (1981) 125 on this proem: ‘nowhere else is there such a 
full and clear account of this triple classification as here, but briefer references to it or 
implicit recognition of it are common in Greek writers, so Seneca is handling ideas 
familiar in Greek science’. 

%° For Aristotle see e.g. Bonitz (1870) 95, introduction to the lemma ‘AgtototéAns, and 
the examples cited Friderici (1911) 29-31; cf. below, n. 4.23 and text thereto. For the prac- 
tice of Herodotus, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus see the 
useful short account of Irigoin (1997) 126-130, for Herodotus de Jong (2002) 259~—260; 
for Philo Mechanicus, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and especially Vit- 
ruvius Schréder (1999) 106-109, for Philodemus Delattre (1996) 146 and Obbink (1996) 
88-95, and for announcements in Lucretius Schrijvers (1976) at (1999) 127 n. 29. The 
earliest explicit backward glance including brief summary plus announcement, neatly 
partitioning the poem, is Parmenides fr. B8.50—51 DK, ‘at this point I put a stop for you 
to my convincing discourse and thought about truth; from here learn human beliefs 
1.5 EV TO—ANO tovde. 
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the Conica of Apollonius of Perga (florwt second half third cent. BCE) 
lists the contents of the whole work, and several of the individual books 
of this treatise also begin with listing their contents. Such examples can 
be multiplied. It would therefore be most surprising if such articula- 
tions had been lacking in A, or his anterior tradition. A Vetusta Placita 
without such demarcations is as difficult to imagine as an Aétian text 
without (most of) them: the passages eliminated by Diels, supposing he 
was right in getting rid of them, must have had predecessors serving the 





same purpose.”! 

From this structural point of view too the (for the most part) fully 
integrated and indispensable chapter headings in A should be seen as 
intra-textual markers, pinpointing the sequential progress of the physzkos 
logos. Precedents as to formulation and function can be found for quite 
a few of them.*? Headings will be discussed separately, in Section 17 
below. 

In the next Section we shall go back to the beginning of the Placita, 
dealing with authorial observations as they occur in the course of A’s 
exposition. Markers relating to microstructure, for the most part to be 
discussed separately in Sections 15 and 16 below, will now be referred 
to only in passing. 





9! Friderici (1911) 44-45, Mansfeld (1998a) 36-40. 

92 For examples of precedents see below, n. 417 and text thereto. Diels (1881) 357-358 
speaks of the ‘zusammenhangslosen Abschnitte der urspriinglichen Placita’, and argues 
that the chapters interpolated by A at the beginning of Book I were intended to create 
an ‘inhaltliche und stilistische Verkniipfung’. For his view of the original position of 
ch. 1.3 see above, n. 40. 


5. further Authorial Comments Relating to Macrostructure 


Summary. In this section we look at the various authorial remarks and an- 
nouncements that our author places throughout the five books in more detail. 
The distinctions between the treatment of the main parts of the cosmos and 
of the particular issues and that between celestial and atmospheric phenom- 
ena belong with the macrostructure. The distinction between corporeal and 
incorporeal entities is less general, and mainly pertains to the psychology at 
4.2-3. This restriction echoes an Aristotelian emphasis. As to macrostructure 
we further note that the cosmogonical and cosmological chapters 1.4—5 are 
preliminary, that 1.3 on the principles (or elements), together with 1.6-10 on 
God(s), matter and idea, are acceptable to Middle Platonists as well as, in vari- 
ous ways, to Stoics and Peripatetics, and that the rather more theoretical than 
strictly physical chapters 1.11-29 have been interpolated in accordance with 
the Stoic physikos logos into what looks like an originally Peripatetic cosmologi- 
cal sequence. 


At the end of the long and de facto mono-lemmatic chapter of A at 
P 1.4.4, heading ‘How the cosmos was generated’, the author says ‘the 





chief parts of the cosmos were generated in the way described’ (ta wév ovv 
UVEOLWTATA UEON TOD XOOMOV TOV TEOTOV TOtTOV eyevvynDNH). Diels failed 
to begin a new paragraph with this phrase although he attributed it 
to A, while the contents of this long chapter according to him were 
derived from an Epicurean source.*? He missed the connection with the 
short authorial comment in the proem of Book IV, after the cosmology 
and meteorology have been dealt with in Books II and Il: “he parts 
of the cosmos having now been treated systematically, I shall continue 





in the direction of the particular phenomena’ (meQeimdevpevwv S€ THY 
Tod xOOMOV MEOdV Stafpyoouat wEeOS Ta xaTta weeos). Lhe ‘main parts 
of the cosmos’, according to the account at 1.4 (for the moment we 
ignore the Atomist aspects of this cosmogony), are earth, heaven, fire, 
air, and water, all of which come to be in their proper locations. In 
the course of the exposition of the treatise itself, as we have seen, 





the sequence 1s fire, air, earth, and water. ‘The ‘parts of the cosmos’ 


93 DG 58. 
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mentioned in the proem of Book IV presumably include both these 
main parts and the more detailed accounts of cosmos, stars, sun, moon, 
meteorological phenomena, earth, and sea etc. in the books in between. 
This recalls a programmatic phrase concerned with methodology in 
the first chapter of Book III of Aristotle’s On the Heavens, 3.1.298a27—29, 
‘I call substances the simple bodies, such as fire and earth and those 
coordinate with these, and what 1s composed of them: the world as 
a whole and its parts’.“* We may add that in A at P 5.19.2, a lemma 
strangely ascribing the tenet that the cosmos 1s ungenerated to some (°) 
Epicureans (presumably wrong name-label), the ‘animals’ (C@a) are said 
to be ‘parts of the cosmos’ (uéen ... TOD XOOUOL). 

A brief tri-lemmatic chapter “On daemons and heroes’ follows the 
two substantial chapters 1.6-7 on the concept and nature of the gods, 
in our eyes quite unspectacularly. Yet in A at P 1.8.1 this chapter 1s 
announced with an authorial remark: “Lying next to the account of the 
gods the account of daemons and heroes should (also) be told’ (tagaxet- 
uévwc S€ TH MEQl BeOvV AOYM TOV TEL SOLLOVWV ZXAL HEMWV LOTOENTEOV). 
Note that /ogos here de facto stands for ‘chapter’. ‘The next two chapters 
are 1.9, “On matter’, and 1.10, “On idea’. ‘logether the topics of chs. 
1.6—7 plus 1.9 plus 1.10 form the well-known Middle Platonist triad of 
principles: God, Matter, and Idea.® Chapters 1.6—7, ‘From where did 
men derive their concept of gods?’ and ‘Who 1s the God?’ (with 1.8 as 
a sort of appendix) have been placed where they are because theology 
is a part of Stoic physical theory, and God moreover is the first of the 


%t For Aristotle cf. below, n. 108 and text thereto, n. 134, quotation in text after n. 
343; also cf. Ocellus 3.1, and e.g. D.L. 7.141. Living beings as parts of the cosmos Plato 
Plt. 271d; animals and plants as parts of the ‘whole’ AD fr. 38 Diels (~ SVF 1.4.97); ‘our 
natures as parts of the whole’ D.L. 7.81 (~ SVF 3.4), cf. M.Ant. 10.6.2. 

% Noted by Lachenaud (1993) 89 n. 9; Mau ad loc. says ‘doctrina neoplatonica’. 
Tarrant (2000) 75-76 discusses ‘occasional hints of Middle Platonist doctrines not 
otherwise known before the first century AD’, among which God Matter Idea as the 
‘basic principles of the Platonic universe according to the Aétian tradition’. Cf. also 
below, text to nn. 141, 209. But Varro already knew the three Platonist principles: 
Antig.Rer. Dw. fr. 206 Cardauns ap. August. C.D. 7.28 ~ Dorrie-Baltes (1996) 118, Baust. 
113.1, on the mysteries of Samothrace: ‘one of their images represents the sky, another 
the earth, another the models of things Plato calls Ideas; he [scz., Varro] wants to 
understand Jupiter as the sky, Juno as the earth, Minerva as the ‘Ideas’; the sky being 
that by whom anything comes to be, the earth being that from which it comes to be, 
the ‘ideas’ being that according to which it comes to be’ (2n simulacris aliud significare 
caelum, aliud terram, aliud exempla rerum quas Plato appellat ideas: caelum Lovem, terram Iunonem, 
ideas Minervam vult intellegi; caelum a quo [dq ov] fiat aliquid, terram de qua [#& ob] fat, 
exemplum secundum [nxa®’ 6] quod fiat.); cf. Mansfeld (2002c) 29-30. We know Varro used a 
predecessor of A, see above, text to n. 62 for the numerous parallels to A Book V. 
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pair of Stoic principles, God and Matter. As to their designation the 
two Stoic principles coincide with two of the three Platonist principles. 
We recognize that terms such as syncretism are out of fashion. One can 





nevertheless put it as follows: a Platonist’s first glance at these chap- 
ters would suggest to him he would be entering familiar ground; but it 
would be no different for a Stoic’s first glance.°° We may perhaps allow 
ourselves to speak of crypto-syncretism. A Peripatetic however would 
feel less at home. 

The little chapter ‘On demons and heroes’ somewhat interrupts 
this significant sequence. ‘The for us perhaps superfluous authorial 
comment 1s a shade apologetic; it 1s possible that ch. 1.8 was inserted 
when (a version of) the other chapters was already in place, and this 
was believed to need an explanation.’’ ‘he reason for the inclusion 
of this material will be the mcreasing importance of the role of lower 
divinities in philosophical theology especially from the first century 
BCE.” 

We have not left Book I entirely behind us yet, for the proem of 
Book II at P 2.Praef.* both looks back at the contents of Book I and 
forward to those of Book II, and perhaps even to those of the rest 
of the work: ‘Having thus finished the account of the principles and 
elements and of what belongs to the same set as these, I shall turn to 
the account about the products, starting with the most comprehensive 
of all things’ (tetehexac TOLVUV TOV TEQL GOEYWV XAL OTOLYELWV HOL TOV 
OVVEOQEVOVTIMV AVTOIS AOVOV TOEWOUGL MOOG TOV EL TOV ATMOTEAEOUATOV, 
AIO TOV MEQLEXTLAWTATOV MAVTWV EVOTNOGMEVOS).°° 

Thus, the contents of Book I are (a) the principles and elements 


Ge 


and (b) the ovvedgevovta, ‘what belongs to the same company as’, ‘Is 


%© For the latter below, Section 8. 

97 Cf. Lachenaud (1993) 225 n. 4. 

98 Some material in Lachenaud (1993) 225-226 nn. 4-7. Our doxographical inquiry 
is not the place to discuss this theme. We may note, however, that the word daiuov 
is equivalent with tedc at P 1.7.1 (quotations of Euripides/Critias fr. B25 DK and esp. 
Callimachus fr. 586 Pfeiffer) and in the Parmenidean lemmata A at T 6.13 and A at 
S 1.22.1a, which echo Parmenides’ own language (cf. fr. B13.3). On the other hand 
‘demons below the moon’ are found in the Xenocrates lemma A at 8 1.1.29b next 
to other kinds of divine beings, while in the ‘Thales lemma at 8S 1.1.29b for A 1.7.2 
demons are mentioned next to a supreme divine mind, see below, text to n. 373. In 
the Neopythagorean theology attributed to Pythagoras (see Burkert (1972) 57-58), A at 
P 1.7.5 ~ 8 1.1.29b, the Monad 1s Dedc¢ and good, the Dyad daiuov and evil. 

99 For the transitions and themes at A at P 2.Praef., at P 3.Praef., at P 3.8.2, and at 
P 4.Praef. see also Part I, Spec. Rec. Praef. 
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attendant upon’ or ‘subordinated to’,'°’ so a sort of quasi-principles 
and quasi-elements. ‘These ovvedgevovta are the topics of the concep- 
tual chapters 1.11 to 1.29. Chapters 1.6-10, we have noticed, on God 
or the gods, Matter, and Idea(s) may be included under an implicit 
general heading ‘principles’. Principles, elements, quasi-principles, and 
quasi-elements relate as causes to the anoteAéouata, ‘effects’, “prod- 





ucts’, investigated in the sequel; in fact, these products occupy the 
greater part of the physekos logos, viz. all of Books H—V. We should, how- 
ever, observe that the God, or gods, hardly play a causal role in what 
follows. 

We note at this point an important difference between Book I and 
the following books up to at least 4.11 (leaving for the moment 4.12—5.30 
out of consideration). In the books dealing with cosmology, meteorol- 





ogy, terrestrial phenomena, and psychology, objects of inquiry, e.g. the 
sun, or the earth, or the soul, tend to be investigated in sets of chapters 
which for the most part begin with sequences corresponding to Aris- 
totelian categories: substance (ovota), quality, quantity, place, disposi- 
tion, doing and being-affected—though not always all of them, and not 
always in the same order.'®! ‘This noteworthy arrangement of chapters 
is not a feature of Book I. The fact that in Book I chapter 21, ‘On time’, 
is followed by 1.22, ‘On the ovotoa of time’, that ch. 25, “On necessity’, 
is followed by 1.26, ‘On the ovoia of necessity’, and that ch. 27, ‘On 
fate’, is followed by 1.28, “On the ovoia of fate’, has to be explained in 
a different way.!” 

The first of the anoteA¢ouata, ‘products’, mentioned, to be treated 
after Book I 1s ‘what most contains all’, viz. the outer heaven, subse- 
quently the main subject of the first chapter of Book H, “On the cos- 
mos’. In the proem of Book II the earlier chs. 1.4-5, on the generation 
of the cosmos and on whether the cosmos is one or more than one 
and whether the All 1s infinite, seem to be discounted although, as has 
already been pointed out above (following Diels), these two chapters in 





100 Cf. D.H. Comp. 5; for &oteAéouata see Part II, Spec. Rec., Praef., sect. 4. 

'0l Mansfeld (1g90a) 3205, (1992a) 92-93. Cf. above, Section 1, below, text to n. 107, 
text to n. 237, and Section 14. 

102 Cf. the passages from ps.Plu. Fat. cited Lachenaud (1993) 236 n. 5, to which add 
fat. 568c-®, 574c. Diels DG 176 1s impressed by the remarkable erudition of A 1.27-28 
(‘singulari quadam eruditione splendent capitula de fato’), and hypothesizes as their 
particular source a Stoic tract On Fate. Note that the heading of A 1.22, ‘On the 
substance of time’, is in both P and S, while P’s chapter headings ‘On the substance 
of necessity’ (1.26) and ‘On the substance of fate’ (1.28) are lacking in S. A 1.21-22 are 
discussed by Mejer (2006) 25-26. 
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fact relate to the subject-matter of Book II. ‘There is moreover as we 
have seen a certain amount of overlap between chs 1.5 and 2.1*. Chs. 
1.4 and 1.5 deal with preliminary issues that have to be placed on the 
agenda before one can begin to deal with the parts of the cosmos one 
by one. For such issues in Aristotle’s On the Heavens see below, Section 
11. Cleomedes in the Meteora proceeds in a similar way, beginning his 
account by arguing that the (single) cosmos 1s finite, and that there is a 
void outside it pace Aristotle and those of his Sect, 1.1.1-175 ‘Todd. Sim- 
larly Pliny the Elder: the first topics to be mentioned in the table of 
contents for his Book II are ‘whether the cosmos 1s infinite, whether it 
is one’, an finitus sit mundus, an sit unus; in the first chapter of this second 





book, where these topics are treated, he also refers to the question of 
what is beyond the cosmos, stating categorically (!) that “what is outside 
it does not concern man to investigate’, Auzus extera indigare nec interest 
hominum. 

Book HI too has a proem: ‘Having briefly traversed in the pre- 
vious (chapters) the account concerning what is in the heavens, of 
which the moon is the border region, I shall in the third (book)!™ 
turn to the things on high [i.e. meteorological phenomena]. ‘These 





are what is from the circle of the moon to where the earth 1s situ- 
ated, which they are convinced occupies the position of the centre in 
relation to the circumference of the sphere. I shall begin from here’ 
[the chapter on the Milky Way follows].!°t ‘They’, i.e. the philosophers 


etc., ‘are convinced’ that the earth is situated at the centre: A here 





omits to mention the exception, viz. the doctrine of Philolaus described 
in A at P 3.11.3 or implicitly attributed to Hicetas in A at P 3.9.2. 
This neat distinction between the treatment in succession of heavenly 
bodies on the one hand and of meteorological themes on the other 





105 &y t@ toitwa—so also Books I and II were of course numbered. References to 
numbers of books of quoted works with a title S 1.18.1c (omitted in the parallel P 1.18.5) 
and S 1.5.15 (P 1.28.3 only cites the title of the second of these treatises). Internal 
references with book-numbers are apparently first recorded in Apollonius of Perga, 
Conica 2.49, ‘what has been proved in the 31st proposition of the first and the 3rd of the 
present book’ (ta dedetyueva Ev TO AG TOD MEMTOV xal Ev TH TELTM TOUTOV Tod PiBALOV), 
and Archimedes, De Sphaera 105.7-8, totto yao dédeixtar év TO TEMTHO BibAte, cf. zbzd. 
106.26, 110.13, 120.21. On numbered mathematical propositions see below, n. 419. On 
systems of book numbering see Burnyeat (2004a), referring to Goldstein (1968) 269-271. 

104 A at P 3.Praef., mequmdevums év tots MEOTEQOLS EV ETLTOU{] TOV MEQL TOV ObEaviwv 
MOYOV, OEAIVY O° AUVTOV TO UEDOOLOV, TOEWOUGL EV TH TOITW MOOS TA UETAEOLA’ TabtTa d 
EOTL TA ATO TOD ZxUXAOV TiS CEATs xadyxovta WEXEL TEOS TV DEOL Tijs Yijs, Tvtiva 
XEVIOOV TAEL ENMEYXELV Ti) MEQLOYT) TiS OPatoas vevoulxaoty. GoeSouat &’ evtedVev. 
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can be paralleled from the proem of Aristotle’s Meteorology, 1.1.338a20— 
339aI10. 

Thus, the books of the treatise are numbered, not provided with 
titles; themes are announced in separate paragraphs. ‘This seems to 
be according to custom. Artemidorus of Daldus tells us that he gave 
a title to what now 1s the third book of the Onzrocritica, because he had 
composed it “not as a continuation of the two (books), but as something 
unconnected. ‘Therefore, and appropriately, it will have as mscription 
not the third of these, but one for itself: ““Iruth-lover, or Seen on the 
Way’’’.! So the first two books have no titles of their own, while the 
third, being separate, has one: “Iruth-lover, or Seen on the Way’. ‘That 
some of the books of Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones have their own titles 
(V, De ventis; VI, De terrae motu; VI, De cometis) may perhaps be explained 
by thinking of them as blow-ups, in a manner of speaking, of Placita 
chapters, or as monographs that have been combined to form a treatise 
in several books. 

The intermediate proem in A Book III (at P 3.5.1) on the distinction 
between reality and appearance of meteorological phenomena (a dis- 








tinction corresponding, roughly, to that between Arist. Mete. 1.1-3.1 and 
3.2—6) has been discussed above, in Section 4. 

The subject following after the meteorology 1s announced in A at 
P 3.8.2: “The meteorological phenomena having been described by me, 
also those relating to the earth will be treated systematically’ (ae@vye- 
YOAULEVOV SE LOL TOV LETAEOLOV, EPOSEVDHOETAL xaL TA TEOOYELA). In the 
list of themes to be treated in the proem of the Meteorology, 1.1.338b22— 
339a4, the ‘parts and species and affections/attributes of earth’ are 
mentioned between the Milky Way and comets and shooting stars and 
meteors on the one hand, and the causes of winds and earthquakes and 
thunderbolts and whirlwinds and firewinds on the other. We may note 
in passing that the order of themes in the proem does not correspond 
to that of their presentation in the body of Aristotle’s work, and that 





some themes treated subsequently are not listed at the beginning. '°° 





105 Artemidorus 3.28, p. 316.7-10 Pack, oy w> ovvnuuevov toics Suoiv GAM wc dtohE- 
AUUEVOV EOLNOA. ODEV nal Tijs EMLYOAGTS ELKOTIWG TEVEETAL OVYL TOLTOV ExELVWV GAAG XAT’ 
idiav DUdANVEs H "Evodtov. Cf. zbed. 4.pr., 237.9-14. Pack. We have found no references 
to Artemidorus in the literature on titles we have seen. 

106 See the footnotes in the Loeb ed. The sea (Mete. 2.1-3) and most of the subjects 
of Book III (the rainbow, halo, and mock sun 3.2—6) are not listed in Aristotle’s proem, 
which should not be seen as a table of contents. Also cf. above, n. 67 and text thereto, 
text to n. 83. 
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‘Treatment of these prosgeza in A includes that of the substance, num- 
ber (1e. the issue whether there 1s one earth or two), position, shape, 





and immobility of the earth, thus followmg the sequence of catego- 
ries.!°7 In Section g below we shall see that this positioning of issues 
according to the descensus, after the meteorological phenomena—al- 
though before that of the moist element which according to a strict 
order of descent through the elemental cosmic layers should have come 
before—,, 1s not the only possible one for a (doxographical) account of 
nature and the universe. ‘Vhe general belief that the earth occupies the 
central position referred to in the proem to A Book III (cited above) 
does not entail that this topic has to be discussed subsequently to the 
meteorology, as in A. 

We may go on with the proem of A Book IV at P 4.Praef., although 
this, too, has already been cited: “Che parts of the cosmos having 
now been treated systematically, I shall continue in the direction of 
the particular phenomena’ (teQumdevpevwv Sé TOV TOD ZXOOMLOV LEQAV 
Stapyoouat meos ta uata weeos). Vhe ‘particular phenomena (ta xata 
uégos),'°? subsequently treated in Books IV and V, are the Nile, the 





human soul, the senses, etc., up to old age. ‘The chapter on the Nile (4.1) 
belongs with these later books and not (as Diels believed)! with the 
hypothetical fourth book of the Vetusta Placita corresponding to A 3.9—17 
plus 4.1. The Nile, an w¢dwwidual river with its own name, belongs with 
TO HATA WEQOS. 

Another authorial comment pertaining to structure, though of small- 
er scope, 1s found at the beginning of the first lemma of ch. 4.3, heading 
(P only) ‘Whether the soul is a body and what 1s its substance’. Looking 
back at the previous chapter, A at P 4.3.1 says ‘all those previously 
listed in order submit that the soul is incorporeal’ (otto. mévtec oi 
MOOTETAYUEVOL GCOMUATOV THY WuyxIVv vaoTtibevtat), and then lists some 
of the attributes of soul from the lemmata of the previous chapter. S has 
left out this first lemma. In the next lemma, A at P 4.3.2, we learn that 
‘those from (am’) Anaxagoras said it is air-like and a body’ (ceQoeidy 
éheyov te xat o@ua). In the parallel lemma at S$ 1.49.1b the words 
‘and a body’ have been omitted, which is consistent with S’ leaving 





out the first lemma. As compensation S here preserves the name-labels 





107 As noted above at n. 101. 

108 For the formula cf. e.g. Thphr. CP 2.3.5, D.L. 7.60, Philo Leg.All. 1.22-24, below, 
text to n. 237, after n. 342. 

109 DG 182, 226-227. 
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Anaximenes Archelaus Diogenes, abridged away by P. ‘That the soul 1s 
corporeal also holds for the other lemmata of this chapter, though the 
tenet of “Xenarchus the Peripatetic and some others’ in A at S 1.49.1b 





amounts to a compromise between corporealism and incorporealism. 
The diaeresis, or diaphonia, between corporeals and incorporeals can 
be used as a criterion of demarcation between sets of views. In A this 





particular opposition 1s rare. 

Aristotle only attributes an important role to the opposition between 
incorporeal and corporeal principles in the second chapter of the On 
the Soul. he corporeality or incorporeality of elements and principles 
is an important factor in the discussion of the motive and cognitive 
functions and capabilities of the soul. It is therefore noteworthy that A 
has faithfully preserved the explicit distinction between corporeal and 
incorporeal at a location, viz. chs. 4.2-3 on the soul, which in this 
respect faithfully follows Aristotle’s account in the On the Soul,'!° while 
it is not mentioned at ch. 1.3 “On the principles’,'!’ a chapter much of 
which ultimately goes back to the second chapter of the first book of 
Aristotle’s Physics and the expository chapters (3-6) of the first book of 
the Metaphysics, and to the introduction of ‘Theophrastus’ Physics, where 
criticism is incidental (e.g. when the random statements of the earlier 
thinkers are compared with Anaxagoras’ introduction of Nots, Met. A 
3.984b15—20). In the expository chapters Met. A 3-6 Aristotle does not 
avail himself of the contrast between corporeal and incorporeal. He 
uses this diaeresis in combination with that according to number only 


110 Cf. above, text to n. 8, n. 18 and text thereto; below, text to n. 294. In Cicero’s 
accounts of various views concerning the soul (Luc. 123, Tusc. 1.18-22) the division 
incorporeal-corporeal is not an explicit item, though the tenet of Xenocrates is both 
times characterized as incorporealist: Luc. 123, ‘a number wholly without a body’ 
(numerus nullo corpore), Tusc. 1.20, he ‘denies it has any quasi-body’ (quasi corpus negat esse 
ullum). Nevertheless the two groups of tenets presented at Jusc. 1.18-22 are parallel to 
those at A 4.2-3, though Cicero begins with corporealist views. Seneca 1s explicit at Ep. 
88.34, ‘there are countless issues concerning the soul alone: |...] whether it is a body 
or not’ (znnumerabiles quaestiones sunt de animo tantum: |...| utrum corpus sit an non sit); less 
so at Nat. Quaest. 7.25.1, where we read ‘another (will call the soul) an incorporeal force’ 
(alius incorporealem potentiam). On these passages see Mansfeld (1990a) 3126-3131 (Cicero), 
3137-3140 (Seneca). In Cicero, the word icorporealis does not occur. 

Il "The diaeresis between corporeal and incorporeal was later applied to this topic 
too; see e.g. the doxographical account and division of the archaz (or elements) according 
to substance and quantity at Sext. M. 9.359-364 (parallels for division according to 
substance and quantity P. 3.30-32 and M. 10.310-318). It is not a feature of the brief 
overview of Cic. Luc. 118. For the division of the elements/principles in Galen see below, 


n. 340. 
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in the summary of these chapters in A 7.988a23-32. He says there 
that all those discussed in the previous chapters are speaking of the 
material cause, for 1t does not matter whether they say the principle 
and cause is one or more than one, or whether they say it 1s incorporeal 
or corporeal. By referring to both corporealists and mcorporealists 
Aristotle indeed includes everyone concerned, and that all without 
exception use the material cause is the pomt of his argument. ‘The 
examples of material principles provided are Plato’s Great-and-Small 
and the Infinite of the Italians (cf. A 6.987b25—26) as dualist and monist 
incorporeals, Empedocles’ quartet of the elements and Anaxagoras’ 
infinite mass of homoeomeries as pluralist corporeals, and the views of 
anonymous though for the most part identifiable monist corporealists. 
Those who only posit elements of bodies are mistaken, for there are 
also incorporeals.''? At the beginning of the next chapter, A 8.988b22— 
26, he repeats the latter point in somewhat different words by saying 
that the monists who posit a corporeal and extended principle are 
mistaken, ‘because they only assume elements of corporeal things, and 
not of incorporeal ones, which also exist’. 





A’s dependence in 4.2—-3 on the On the Soul is parallel to that relating 
to the presentation of the opposition between reality and appearance 





(or reflection) in the meteorological section of Book HI, which as we 
have seen in this respect mirrors the exposition and order of treatment 
of the Meteorology. 

It 1s becoming clear to what extent the tradition represented by A 1s 





conservative or even reactionary, for all the efforts devoted over many 
years to updating both exposition and contents. 

‘There are only a few minor further instances of an explicit opposi- 
tion between corporeal and incorporeal in A. At P 1.11.2-3 (~ 8S 1.13.1a 
and 1b) the mcorporeal first causes of Pythagoras and Aristotle are 
opposed to the corporeal causes of the Stoics. A single chapter which as 
to its main (and only) diaphonia 1s parallel to chs. 4.2 and 4.3 combined 





12 See Berti & Rossitto (1993) 109-110, who also point out that in Met. A 9-10 first the 
corporealists are treated, and then the incorporealists (the Pythagoreans and Plato), but 
note that Aristotle characterizes the latter as those who posit and deal with ‘both sen- 
sible and non-sensible objects’, Met. A 8.989b24-27. ‘The word dompatos occurs only 
three times in the Metaphysics, viz. in two chapters of Book A: 7. 988a25-28, 8.988b25— 
26. Aristotle’s indebtedness to Plato’s discussion at Soph. 264a—269d cannot be discussed 
here, but we may note that Plato achieves a compromise between corporealists and 
incorporealist, the former having to concede that some incorporeals are real and the 
latter that some corporeals are. 
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is ch. 4.20, with the heading “Whether voice is incorporeal’ (thus both P 
and S$; P adds ‘and how echo comes to be’). Its two lemmata are extant 
in P only and oppose Pythagoras Plato Aristotle, who hold it 1s incor- 
poreal (as it is the shape and surface in relation to the air, and surface 1s 
incorporeal),''? to the Stoics, who hold it 1s corporeal. Another to some 
extent parallel single chapter is 5.4, “Whether the semen 1s corporeal’; 
here only three lemmata are extant (P only): according to Leucippus 
and Zeno it is a body, while Pythagoras Plato Aristotle (again this trio) 
hold the power of semen to be incorporeal, but the ejaculated matter to 
be corporeal. Compare A at P 1.11.3 (Pythagoras Aristotle) ~ S 1.13.1b 
(Pythagoras),''* where the authorities hold the first causes to be incor- 
poreal, and believe that the other causes participate in the corporeal 
substance. Strato and Democritus (note the unchronological order of 
the name-labels) hold this power to be a body. ‘The compromise posi- 
tion is here placed in between the opposed views, as 1s often the case in 
A. 

Our overall conclusion must be that A’s backward glances and an- 
nouncements are to the point. That no notes concerned with structure 
are extant after 4.3.1 may be due not only to epitomization but also to 
the transmission. ‘he last chapters of Book V in particular have been 
damaged.! 





M3 Cf. definition of shape at P 1.14.1 ~ S 1.15.3b, and A 4.8 at S 1.50.11, ‘those from 
the ancients’ (ot a0 tav Gexatwv), hold the perceptions to be of the incorporeal logo 
about the bodies, and therefore call them shapes. 

'I4 § omits ‘Aristotle’ in this lemma because at 1.13.1b he inserts a fragment from AD 
for Aristotle, printed by Diels in the right column as his fourth lemma of A 1.11, see 
Vol. 1:250-251. 

IIS See Runia (1999b) 245-246. 


6. The Introduction of the Treatise 


Summary. We now focus on the introductory section of the treatise, 1.praef. 
together with the first three chapters of Book I. We argue that if the chapter 
headings are mentally eliminated, this section amounts to the kind of introduc- 
tion typical of treatises dealing with a specific discipline. ‘The subject is defined 
in 1.1, and a short history provided in 1.3, including a reference to its first prac- 
titioner and a relative chronology. ‘The discipline at issue here is the physical 
part of philosophy, which just as its ethical part is a problem-oriented venture. 
To define physics we have to define pfysis, the author says in 1.1. The definition 
given is Aristotelian, with the somewhat surprising proviso that what comes to 
be through chance, or necessity, or is divine, is excluded. It is certainly true 
that the account provided in the treatise is not determinist, as well as being 
remarkably secular. Ch. 1.2, on the difference between principle and element, 
prefaces the account of the principles, or elements, given 1n 1.3. 


The division of the introductory section of A Book I into the proem of 
the whole work at P 1.Praef. and the first chapter of the first book at 
P 1.1 (with a heading: “What 1s physis?’) obscures the fact that what we 
have here is a part of a standard introduction of a work, or manual, 
dealing with a particular scientific or scholarly discipline, a Teot téyvns. 
We believe that this introduction also includes A at P 1.2, with the 
heading ‘In what respect do principle and element differ?’, as well as 





the explicit points about the Successions distributed over A 1.3, viz. A at 
P 1.3.1 (paralleled, as we shall see, at S 1.10.12), A at P 1.3.6 (paralleled 
even according to Diels at S$ 1.10.12), A at P 1.3.7, and A at P 1.3.7a 
Mau (= P 1.3.7 ad fin., A 1.3.9 Diels), all under the chapter heading ‘On 
principles, what they are’. ‘The description of the principles in A 1.3 
can also be regarded as belonging with this introductory material, since 
principles are what everything else is based upon. 

The chapter headings of A 1.1, 1.2, and 1.3, already more than usu- 
ally unhelpful as a description of contents, constitute an epistemological 





obstacle preventing one to see the cento consisting of the proem plus 
1.1—2 plus parts (at least) of 1.3 as a continuous whole. 

A work Tegt téyvns more often than not begins with a definition 
of the subject and its parts including their designations, an account of 
its origins, a short history of the (parts of) the discipline listing inven- 
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tors and other illustrious workers in the field, differences between indi- 
viduals and schools, and/or various views concerned with its nature 
and importance.!!® For philosophy one may refer to the second part of 
the proem of Diogenes Laértius, 1.13-21, where all these topics are to 
be found, and (from a much later period) to the Jntroductions to Philos- 
ophy written by the Neoplatonists David and Elias. ‘he introductory 
section of the Philosophical Inquiry compiled by the confessedly unorig- 
inal G is also relevant. Here we find the tripartition of philosophy 
and description of the parts (ch. 1; also ch. 6, with heading: ‘How 
many parts there are of philosophy’, 1600 ween tis PiAocogtas), a para- 
graph on the definition of philosophy (ch. 4, with heading ‘How they 
defined philosophy’, > thv Pirooogiav wWetoav), a detailed, unfortu- 
nately much disturbed account of the Successions with ‘Thales as the 
first philosopher according to the majority and including brief bits on 
the Italian and Eleatic lines (ch. 3, no heading), a paragraph on the 
Sects (ch. 7, with heading zegi atgéoewv), and one on the beginnings/- 
causes of philosophy (ch. 8, also with a heading: tic Gexn piAocogt- 
oc).17 

An equally suggestive parallel from a related discipline is the proem 
to Celsus’ De Medicina. This treatise is earlier than A’s work, Celsus 
being a contemporary of ‘Tiberius, A at the earliest a contemporary 
of ‘Titus. Celsus moreover will have been familiar with arrangements 
found in Greek treatises now lost. In Celsus we first have a brief 
descriptive definition of the subject ($1, ‘medicine promises health to 
the sick’, sanitatem aegris medicinam promittit), followed by a potted his- 
tory of medicine (§§1—12). Hippocrates is said to have been the first 
(primus ex omnibus memoria dignus) to have really practised medicine, hav- 


ing separated the discipline from philosophy (88). ‘The three parts of 





medicine are mentioned and described ($9), important names and rel- 
ative dates are provided, and the concept of Succession is used explic- 





116 See Fuhrmann (1960) passim; Mansfeld (1986a) 306-307, also for some further 
examples. One may also consider Strabo’s long introduction from this angle. 

17 Well summarized at Diels DG 242. Mutschmann (1911) 97-98 remarks that the 
logical section of G and a number of chapters in Sextus Empiricus’ Pyrrhonist Hypoty- 
poses, which according to Diels DG 246-252 go back to a common source, do share a 
number of chapter headings. Note that in Sextus these are sometimes adapted to his 
particular subject, i.e. Skepticism not philosophy in general. ‘The headings that are of 
interest in our present context are Pyrrh. Hyp. 1.3, “On the designations of Skepticism’, 
1.6, “On the beginnings/principles of Skepticism’, and 1.8, ‘Does the Skeptic have a 
Sect?’ 
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itly (S11, ex cuzus successoribus). Then the important medical schools are 
described and their main doctrines set off against each other at some 
length (§§ 13~74).'" 

Most of these ingredients can indeed be paralleled from the imtro- 
ductory section of A, viz. the proem plus 1.1-2 plus parts of 1.3. ‘The 
subject of the treatise, physics, 1s mentioned in its first sentence. What 
is more, this sentence, the conciseness of which it would be difficult to 
improve upon, immediately identifies physics as a part of philosophy 
by stating that in order to establish what physics is we need to set out 
the division of philosophy, to establish the number of its parts, and to 
identify which of these parts 1s physics.'!? We cite A at P 1.Praef:: 


Our purpose being to hand down the physical theory, we believe it to 
be necessary to start right away with the division of the discipline of 
philosophy, that we may know what philosophy 1s, and as which of the 
number of its parts we may count the exposition of physics.!7° 





We have indicated the reference to the (precise) number of the parts 
by the formula ‘establish the number’, since there 1s no exact English 
equivalent for mdotog (in German one could translate ‘der wievielste 
Teil’), which entails that there is a specific number of parts.'! 

In the two Dielsian lemmata that follow, A at P 1.Praef.2—3, a diaeresis 
of two views concerned with the division and definition of philosophy 
and physics is presented, first the well-known view of ‘the Stoics’ at 
P 1.Praef.2,'°2 who posit tripartition, and then that of ‘Aristotle and 
Theophrastus and almost all the Perrpatetics’, positing bipartition. It 
seems to be implied that on this issue there are no dissidents among 





118 Cf, Fuhrmann (1960) 86-87. 

'I9 See Fuhrmann (1960) 149 on the ‘scholastische Geprage’ visible already at the 
beginning of A: division of philosophy, definitions of ethics, physics, difference between 
principles and elements. 

120 WéAKOVTES TOV PUOLXOV TAEaSMOELV AdyoV avayxotiov HyovuEda ebdUS &v Goxatc 
duekéoVar THV Tijs Piocogias Moayuatetav, tv’ Elduev TL EOTL XAL MOOTOV WEEOS AUTTS 
NY pvoxn dSéEod0c. For magadidovat cf. Lachenaud (1993) 191 n. 1, LSJ v. at and 4, 
e.g. Plato Phdr. 268b4, Arist. An. 1.2.405b29-30 (and Bonitz 562a60—b4), ‘Thphr. Sens. 
2, ‘opinions handed down to us with regard to sense perception’ (meQi aiodyjoews avtau 
maeadédsovtat d0§at), and the first sentence of the proem of Sen. Nat. Book LI (.e. 
the beginning of the whole work), on the decision to ‘pass the causes and secrets of 
the cosmos on to be known to others’, alis noscenda prodere, although this includes just 
making something known. On A’s proem cf. Mansfeld (1992) 84-85. 

I Cf eg S.E.M. 7.1-20 on different views concerning the number of these parts 
(one, two, three); more examples at Mansfeld (1990a) 3157-3161. 

22 Printed SVF 1.35. 
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the Stoics, though in other sources we are informed about people like 
Zeno’s pupil Ariston, who limited philosophy to ethics.!” 

In order to define philo-sophia, the Stoics first defined sophia, wisdom, 
as the ‘knowledge (émtotnun) of things divine and things human’, and 
next philosophy as the ‘practising of the required art’!*! (téyvn—we may 
add that this discipline aims at the achievement of such knowledge). 
‘What is required first and foremost 1s virtue, and the most general 
virtues are three: physical ethical logical.'*? For this reason philosophy 
too 1s tripartite, of which one part 1s physical, another ethical, another 
logical’. ‘his is then iwlustrated by examples; ‘physical, when we inquire 
(Cytmpev) about the cosmos and what is in the cosmos,'”° ethical what 
studies the life of man, logical being about logos—what they also call 
dialectical’. 

No explicit definition of philosophy 1s given for Aristotle and his 
followers. What the term means for the Peripatetics, viz. the striving 
for perfection in cognition and conduct, 1s to be derived from their 
division: 


The perfect human being should both theorize about the things that 
are and perform the acts that have to be done (xa Ddewentinov sivat 
TOV OVTOV XOL TEAXTLXOV TOV Sedvtwv). This can also be seen from the 
following (examples): the problem 1s (Gntettot) whether or not the sun 1s 
a living being [...].!?7 When one inquires (Cynt@v) into this matter one 


123 SVF 1.351-357. 

124 Cf. SVF 2.35, 2.1017, 2.36, Sen. Ep. 89.4-8. 

25 Cf. D.L. 7.92, part of sentence not in SVF: ‘others’ say there are not two but three 
main virtues, ‘logic and physics and ethics’ (GAAot d€ AoytxNV xal Puoixyv nat YOAV). 
Compare Philo dr. gi—-g2 on the varieties of the ‘power residing in the wise man’, év 
TH COPH SVVALLC. 

126 zeei xdouov, the example provided, quite apt in the context of physical Placita 
(esp. Books II-V) is listed D.L. 7.132 as the first sub-topos of the division according to 
species of the Stoic physikos logos, see further Section 8 below. In the proem, D.L. 1.18, 
where the tripartition of philosophy into physics, ethics, and dialectic is cited, physics 1s 
described as the part that is ‘about the cosmos and the things in it’ (to meet xdOoUoV nat 
TOV €v aVTH); similar phrases e.g. Philo Leg All. 3.84, Aet. 4. The definition of cosmos as 
the ‘compound of heaven and earth and the natures in them’ (ovotnua €& oveavot nat 
YS HAL TOV EV TOVTOLG PVOEWV) Is attributed to Chrysippus (SVP 2.527 ~ AD fr. 31 Diels) 
as well as Posidonius (fr. 14 E.-K. ap. D.L. 7.138), and used by Philo, Aet. 4 and [Arist.] 
Mu. 2.391.9—-10. Hegi xdopov, the title of a well-known pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, 1s 
also cited as the title of works by Sphaerus, Chrysippus, Antipater, and Posidonius. As 
an alternative for legit muoews it 1s found at Stobaeus 1.21.7a ~ Philololaus fr. B2 DK, 
Plu. Trang. 4.72D. 

!27 Not an explicit issue in A, but perhaps implied at 2.20.4* see Part II, ch. 20, sect. 
16. We omit a locus nondum sanatus, Teimeg Ogata, and retract the suggestions proposed 
by Mansfeld (1992a) 85 n. 89 and Vol. 1:158 in favour of ei[zeQ] (tyAtnodtos NAixos) 
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theorizes, for what 1s theorized about (Seweettat) is not more than what zs 
(to Ov) [viz., does not include conduct]. In the same way it 1s a problem 
(Cnteitat) whether the cosmos 1s infinite [one of the issues at 2.1*], and 
whether there is anything outside the cosmos [the issue of 2.9* and one 
of the issues at 1.18], for all these (problems) are theoretical. On the other 
hand it is also a problem (Cyteitat) how one should live, and how one 
should take care of one’s children, and how one should command, and 
how legislate, for all these questions are formulated (Cntettat) with a view 
to conduct, and one who does this is someone acting. 


We note that there is no logic, or dialectic, in the division of the Peri- 
patetics, as there was in that of the Stoics, and no reference to Aris- 
totle’s third group of disciplines, viz. the productive arts.'*? However 
the explicit examples of problems to some extent represent logical, or 
dialectical, method. ‘There can in our view be no doubt that this chap- 
ter 1s not a trivial piece added by a bungling A. For the methodology 
for which Stoics as well Peripatetics are cited, viz. that of formulat- 
ing problems (zéléseis, quaestiones) 1s exactly the methodology used throughout 
most of the Placita. Diels, who said of the examples of problems pro- 
vided here that they ‘generate tedium’, ‘taedium parant’,!”? missed this 
key ingredient rather badly. 

Accordingly, although the division of philosophy of the Stoics differs 
from that of the Peripatetics, both schools are agreed that physics 1s 
a philosophical discipline with a definite scope and a definite problem- 
oriented method. ‘That both Stoics and Peripatetics also provide solutions 
is not mentioned. 





‘This noteworthy consensus of authorities 1s not rejected or criticized, 
and so allows the doxographer to proceed as announced. His approach 
to physics can be and will be aporematic. 


oeatat, see Q’s version ‘ob die Sonne grosser ist als das Ausmaass, in dem er sie sieht’ 
(QO omits ‘whether or not the sun is a living being’). This issue is shared by Epicurus 
and the Stoics, see Ep. Ad Pyth. ap. D.L. 10.91, to 5€ weyeBos NAtov [...] THAtKotDTOV EoTtV 
NAtxov @atvetat, the Epicurus lemma on the size of the sun A 2.21.5*, TnALKoDTOV HALOS 
qaivetat, and the Stoic zétészs D.L. 7.132 el 6 HAvos Eott THALKOTTOS NAixoc qatveta. Cf. 
below, n. 223. [ee] in et[stee] looks like a Verschlummbesserung. 

128 'Tripartition of physical, ethical and logical propositions at Top. 1.14, see below, 
Section 14; the well known different division of theoretical, practical, and productive 
disciplines e.g. at Met. E 1.1025b25-26, 2.1026b5. At Top. 6.6.145a15-18 and 8.1.157a10— 
11 Brunschwig deletes the words xai meaxtixy, wat Toaxtixy Toc, and at d€ meaxtixal, 
see his notes (2007) 233-234 n. 2 and 269 n. 3 (but at 7.1.152b4 he still reads GAAG tot 
WEV OTL DEWOENTLAN ETLOTIUN, TOD S’ STL TEAXTLXN). 

29 DG tor. See further below, Section 8 on Stoic zétéseis, text to nn. 222-225, and 
Section 14 ad fin., on Aristotelian zédésevs. 
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The first sentence of the next chapter further defines the main 
theme: ‘Because it 1s our intention to theorize about the things of 
nature, I believe it is necessary to explain what in fact nature 1s’ (éet- 
dt) MOOXELTAL Nuiv TA Mvoimcd Dewortjoar, avayxatov nyobuat SynA@oaL, TI 
mot éotiv y @votc). Note the term Bemefjoat, which provides a further 





link with what comes before: study of nature, not conduct. ‘The for- 
mula ta void of course may just mean ‘physics’, but in view of the 
explanation that follows we prefer ‘the things of nature’. Gompare, in 
the second lemma, ‘all things seen are called natural’ (tavta yao ta 
ooempeva [...] Pvoixa A€yetat), viz. the objects and events studied by the 
physicist. ‘The chapter heading ti éotiv @votcs echoes the words tl mov’ 
eotiv 1 @votc a little further down in the first lemma, and may derive 
from 1t.!%° 
The definition of physis is given ‘according to Aristotle’ as ‘principle 
of movement and rest for that in which it is in a primary way and not 
accidentally’, a virtually verbatim quotation of a descriptive definition 
in the first chapter of Book II of the Physics.'?! Again, this is clarified by 
means of examples:!* 
All things visible, apart from what comes about by necessity or by acci- 
dent or is divine or has such a [sc. necessary, or accidental, or divine] 
cause, are called physical and have a particular nature (idia @vots), such 
as earth, fire, water, air, plants, animals. Further the following that occur: 
rains, hails, lightnings, hurricanes, winds, for these have a beginning, for 
each of these is not from eternity but comes about from a beginning. 
These phenomena, Just as animals, plants, have a beginning of their 
coming to be. For these, then, physzs is in the first place the beginning 
of movement, and not only of movement but also of rest. For what had a 


beginning of movement can also achieve an end. For that reason physis 1s 
the beginning of movement and rest. 





These elements, plants, animals, and meteorological phenomena are 
treated in the main body of the treatise, in respectively Books I, V, and 
III, so the proem provides a preliminary impression of its contents.!°? 





'50 Other instances of (parts of) chapter headings closely related to first sentences of 
chapters: 1.2, 1.4, 1.7, 2.3%, second part of heading of 2.20* in P. 

'Sl’ Arist. Phys. 2.1.192b21, noted Diels DG 217. 

152 A at P 1.1. The formula idia @bots does not pertain to individuals but to species, 
or natural kinds, cf. PA 2.10.657a11—-12, ‘in other animals as well these sense-organs 
are very satisfactorily organized as required by the particular nature of each kind’ 
(narads dé xal Tois AAAots ExEL TADTA TA AloDHTHELA Cots MEdS TH LdLaV PVOW ExcOTW), 
4.5.682a18-19, ‘of all those creatures the cicadae have the most particular nature’ (to 6€ 
TOV TETTLYWV YEVOG LOLAV EXEL UGALOTA TOUTWV PVOLV). 

153 For the meteorology noted by Lachenaud (1993) 195 n. 9. 
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‘The examples also echo the enumeration of (examples of) the things 
which exist by nature, viz., ‘Irving beings and their parts, and plants, 
and simple bodies: e.g. earth and fire and air and water’, given in the 
same chapter of the Physics (1g2b8—11).'* Aristotle in this chapter also 
explicitly speaks of physis representing coming to be (yéveous), viz. as the 
path toward the final state, or form (193b12~21). ‘The Stoic definitions 
of physis are very different,'*° but the fact that in some formulations the 
technical fire is said to proceed methodically towards creation (e.g. ad 
gienendum Cic. ND. 2.4.7) may have been believed to produce a measure 
of purported consensus. ‘This technical fire is identified with the Stoic 
God in A at P 1.7.8 ~ S 1.1.29b, ‘proceeding methodically towards the 
coming to be of the cosmos’, emt yéveow xdou0v. 

The contents of the final chapter of Book I, A at P 1.30, with the 
chapter heading ‘On nature’, Heet muoemc, now fall into place. ‘There 
are two lemmata. Empedocles 1s said to have held there is no @uotc of 
anything, but only a blending and separation of elements (in support 
Empedocles fr. B8 DK is quoted verbatim). Anaxagoras 1s said to have 
shared this view, speaking of combination and separating off in the 
sense of coming to be and passing away. So here coming to be and 
passing away are explicitly mentioned in the context of a treatment of 
uous, clearly in the sense of coming into being, yéveotc. 

It has been argued that ch. 1.30 (not in S) originally belongs with 
1.1.!%° ‘That G ch. 20 summarizes 1.30 before 1.1 (see Diels DG ad loc.) 
does not prove or confirm this but enhances the likelihood. ‘The chap- 





ter may have been removed from its original position as a consequence 
of the process of epitomization by P, and as an afterthought have been 
placed at the end of the scroll, or at least of Book I, as there still was 
room for it there. It seems to be a better idea, however, to assume that 
whoever 1s responsible for this separation and outplacement acted with 
a purpose; this makes A a more likely candidate than P, though we 
cannot be certain. Book I in its present shape both begins and ends 
with uous. he rmg composition produced by the return to pAyszs just 





before the treatment of the cosmos in Book II begins, and after the 
substantial interlude, viz. the series of chapters dealing with theolog- 





'S4 Similar list at Cael. 3.1.298a28—b1, cf. above, text to n. 94. 

189 SVF 1.171-172, 2.1132-1134 (2.1132 ~ D.L. 7.148 differs from the others); further 
parallels quoted by Pease ad Cic. N.D. 2.47. 

56 Thus already Diels DG 57, followed by Lachenaud (1993) 22. Diels posits that 
the tenets of Empedocles and Anaxagoras are added as a mantissa, attributing the 
dislocation to the author’s inability, cf. above, n. 28. 
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ical matters and the abstract concepts to be treated along with the 
principles and elements, is quite appropriate. Chapter 1.30 moreover 
produces a diaphonic opposition to 1.1 spanning virtually the whole of 
Book I: Aristotle’s view entails that physis in the sense of coming to be 
and passing away Is real, while its reality is denied by Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras, who provide a different explanation of what according to 
them only looks like coming to be and passing away. So there are two 
views of nature, one including bringing into existence and passing away, 
the other replacing this by the mixture and separation of ungener- 
ated ingredients. Accordingly the diaphonic microstructure typical of 
numerous chapters of the Placita also provides the key to the opposi- 
tion between these two chapters at the beginning and the end of a 
book, thus creating for its contents a macro-environment which is quite 
effective, though it takes some effort to discover.'*’ Ch. 1.30, moreover, 





appears to have preserved a more bland and presumably original chap- 
ter heading: ‘On nature’,'*® whereas, as we noticed, the heading of 1.1, 
‘What is nature?’ is perhaps derived from the chapter’s first sentence. 

A peculiarity of ch. 1.1 remains to be discussed. ‘The exclusion from 
(Aristotelian!) physics of what comes to be through chance, or through 
necessity, or 1s divine, from a general point of view does not sit well with 
Aristotle’s discussion of chance and necessity at Phys. 2.4—-5 and 2.9, or 
with his (admittedly somewhat problematic) treatment of the unmoved 
mover at Phys. Book VIII.'*° At a first glance it also fails to square with 
the subsequent inclusion of things divine at A 1.6-7, or with that of 
chance at A 1.29. ‘To be sure, A 1.25~-26, ‘On necessity’ and ‘On the 
substance of necessity’, well documented in both main sources, do not 





have lemmata for Aristotle, so in this respect seem to be consistent with 
the exclusion of this concept from Aristotelian physics in 1.1. Epito- 
mization by P may of course be responsible for the absence, in P 1.1, 
of a position opposed to that ascribed to Aristotle, viz. one that would 
explicitly include treatment of chance and necessity and things divine in 
physics. Still the chapter “Who 1s the God?’ at P 1.7.7 ~ S 1.1.29b22 does 


have an Aétian lemma with the name-label Aristotle, typically referring 





'37 See Mansfeld (2002a) 289-290, who also quotes the suggestion by David Runia 
that it was first omitted and then added at the end of the scroll, and discusses the 
Aristotelian antecedents of the quotations of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. 

'88 For the formula cf. e.g. [Hipp.], Morb.Sacr. 20, Plato, Lys. 214b. Earliest instance 
of its use as a title in Aristotle, mostly referring to the Physics, e.g. Met. 983b1, g85ar2, 
986b30, 1086a24. See further Schmalzriedt (1970). 

'59 Not understood by Lachenaud (1993) 22, 195 n. 8. 
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to the fifth element. And an uneasy difference remains between the 
Aristotelian position depicted in A at P 1.1 and the tenets to which his 
name-label is attached at 1.29. The chapter “On chance’ at P 1.29.2— 
3 ~ 8 1.6.17a has two Aristotle lemmata, dealing with chance and the 
spontaneous according to Aristotle.’ If S’s version at 1.6.17a, much 
longer than P at 1.29.2-3, 1s accepted for A, the concepts of necessity 
and chance come in by the back door, since in the first of these lem- 
mata four causes are attributed to Aristotle: ‘intellect, nature, necessity, 
chance’ (votv, Mvotv, avayxny, TUXNV). 

The best solution of the puzzle consisting of the conflict both with 
Aristotle’s original doctrine in its entirety and with lemmata further 
down in Book I seems to be that what we have at 1.1 1s a typical Placita 
lemma, in which a philosophical doctrine has been condensed and 
modified. It 1s apparently sufficient that Aristotle’s preliminary account 
of this concept in Phys. 2.1 1s followed closely and the existence of 
physis (in the sense of coming into being and ending) taken for granted, 
although the elimination disertis verbis of necessity and chance goes a 
bit far if one thinks of Aristotle himself. ‘Uhus the function the tailored 
lemma fulfills is simply that of providing an authoritative account of 
physis, indispensable in the general introduction to a physzkos logos. ‘The 
elimination of necessity and chance may be seen as an effort to limit 
the scope to phenomena covered by the Aristotelian concept of “for the 
most part’ that 1s cited here. 

What, presumably and less trivially, is also intimated in ch. 1.1 1s 
that the account of physics that is to follow is not determinist in the 
Atomist sense (think of the role played by chance, or is it necessity, in 
the Atomist systems). Nor is it unscientific in the sense that the gods are 
made responsible for most, or even all, of what occurs. According to the 
popular belief that for instance considers lightning to be an instrument 
of punishment in the hands of the deity the gods are responsible. So 
they are also according to pantheistic philosophical systems such as 
that of the Stoics, which in the end reduce all events to the decision of 
the gods, or God. Also note that this narrowing down of (Aristotelian) 
physics helps to keep another Stoic idea at bay, viz. that the parts of 
philosophy are strongly interconnected, and that for this reason a solid 
grounding in physics is indispensable for ethics. We have seen above 
(Section 2, ad init.) that in the prologue Aétius tells us that the parts of 


40 At S 1.6.17a these are separated by the Plato lemma that comes first in P, and their 
order 1s the opposite of that in P as well (cf. above, n. 33, below, n. 480). 
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philosophy are different from each other, and that problems in physics 
are not relevant for conduct, for how one should live. ‘Theoretical issues 
are to be sharply distinguished from practical ones. 

God is not only one of the two principles posited by the Stoics, but 
also one of the three principles that are assumed according to the stan- 
dard Middle Platonist view.'*! And one of the subparts of the Stoic 
physikos logos is the section ‘on gods’.'* ‘The exclusion of the divine from 
physics at 1.1, though on the face of it inconsistent with the treatment of 
theological subjects at 1.6-8 as an integral part of physics, becomes less 
severe as soon as we realize that it 1s excluded from a compressed ver- 
sion of Aristotelian physics. And in the theological chapters much room 
is reserved for the explanation of the origin of the concept of God or 
gods (1.6), and for the views of atheists (1.7.1).'*° Aristotle distinguished 
theology from physics, and so did ‘Uheoprastus.'** A for his part does 
not give God a role in physics. What he does is to inform his read- 
ers about discussions and views concerning God and the gods, and our 
knowledge of them. 

The reflection of the Middle Platonist principles in the three chapter 
headings is more a matter of presentation and representation, 1.e. of 
form, than of content. We should also note the striking absence of 
theologizing in the chapters on the cosmos and the heavenly bodies 
in Book II. A’s theological chapter 1.7 is enlightened and restrained. P’s 
is even more so: of the twenty-three lemmata in the second part of 1.7 
found in 8 1.1.29b which constitute what we may call positive theology, 
1.e. various tenets concerned with what God is or the gods are, P has 
preserved a mere eight, some of which moreover he abridged. 

Ch. 1.2, ‘In what respect do principle and elements differ’ (heading 
of P, tive dtagéget Gexn xat otoryeta), ‘On principles and elements’ 
(heading of S), is so to speak an introduction within an introduction, 
viz. a preliminary point to be made before the account of the archa 





that follows. Again we find two views, as in the proem on the division 





of philosophy, but this time these are not different in some respect while 
in agreement in another, but contraries, that 1s to say diaphonically 





41 Above, text to n. 95, below, text to n. 209. 

142 See below, Section 8. 

43 For the doxographical nature of the section on the atheists see Runia (1996a). 

44 "The proper study of the divine belongs with first philosophy for Aristotle as well as 
Theophrastus. See Arist. Cael. 1.8.277b10-12, Phys. 1.9.192a35-37, Met. E 1.1026a19-31 
cf. K 7.1064a37—b3, and ‘Theophrastus’ criticism of Xenophanes at fr. 224 FHS&G ~ 
Phys.Op. fr. 5 Diels, and of Plato at fr. 230 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. g Diels. 
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opposed. In A at P 1.2.1 ~ S 1.10.16b Aristotle and Plato (note the 
order) and their followers are cited for the view that principle (note the 
singular) and elements do differ, but we are not told what this difference 
is. In A at P 1.2.1 ~ 8 1.10.16b Thales (Thales only, though in the next 
chapter this point of view 1s attributed to others as well)!" is cited for 
the view that the principle (note the singular again) and the elements 
are the same. ‘This view 1s then sharply criticized:'*° 


The difference could hardly be greater, for we say (papév) that the princi- 
ples [note the plural] are neither composite nor effects. We call (xadobuev) 
earth water air fire elements, for example, but we sheak (A€youev) of prin- 
ciples on account of the fact that (a principle) does not have something 
prior to it from which it comes to be, because such a thing [viz. one 
which has something prior to it] is not a principle, but that from which 
it comes to be (is a principle). There are entities prior to earth and 
water from which they have come to be, (viz.) the shapeless and form- 
less matter, and the form we call (xadotuev) entelechy, and the privation. 
So Thales errs (4uaetavet) in saying that water is both principle and ele- 
ment. 


A first person plural of verba dicendi intimating a positive stance 1s rare 
in the Placita.'*7 ®avév, varotuev, and h€youev at the beginning of 
this passage in both P and 8 are standard terminology used among 
professionals, just as e.g. A at P 1.Praef1, DG 273a21, Cytouev. But in 
the note on ‘entelechy’ and ‘privation’, which has disappeared in S, the 
author seems to give his own view, or rather what he believes to be the 
view of a school of thought he perhaps to some extent identifies with 
here: that of Aristotle. In the long lemma on Pythagoras, A at P 1.3.7 
~ § 1.10.12, the first person plural ‘we think’ (vootuev) occurs three 
times, viz. DG 282a21,23,29 (A at P only), in a context about Ideas, or 
forms, and definitions. ‘his context, much indebted to a coalescence 





49 G ch. 21 attributes the lack of distinction to ‘the philosophers from Ionia’, perhaps 
generalizing from ‘Thales, perhaps anticipating upon the first lemmata of 1.3, a chapter 
which he does not use further. 

46 For what follows cf. Alt (1973) 135-136, who however fails to point out that Thales 
is criticized in the previous chapter, A 1.2. 

47 For the first person plural pertaining to ‘us humans’ cf. A at P 1.3.4 ~ S 1.10.12 
meocogeQoueta; at P 1.6.1 (1.6.8 Diels) AaBouev; at 2.20.12* meocovoudCouev; at P 3.5.3 
(three times) ~ S 1.30.1, at P 4.14 heading, and at P 4.14.4 ~ S 1.52.16 OQg@peEv; at 
P 3.5.3 Oe@uev ~ S 1.30.1 BAemouev; at S 1.50.6 avttAaupavoueda; at P 4.11.1 éxouev, 
ehuoueta; at P 4.12.1 ~ S 1.52.16 Bewemuev; at P 4.20.2 axovouev, alobavoueda; at 
P 5.2.3 BovAdueda, BAEmwpev. For authorial remarks to the readership in the first person 
singular and plural in the introduction and transitional passages see above, Section 4, 
mit. In A at P 5.14.3 emedxauev is in the Diocles speech, see below, n. 451. 
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of Platonic and Aristotelian notions, suggests allegiance on A’s part to 
this syncretistic mode of thinking. And in the de facto mono-lemmatic 
chapter on Stoic cognition, A at P 4.11, a text in oratio recta which begins 
with the words “The Stoics say’, the first person plurals (P only) DG 
400al4 “we say’ (pauev) and 400a23, ‘we are called’ (teoccayogevopeta), 
seem to refer back to the Stoics (but the point marked by qaueév, viz. 





that a plurality of stmilar memories produce an experience, 1s also valid 
for Aristotle, see Met. A 1.980b28—a1). Diels DG 100 not unreasonably 
speaks of a Peripatetic allegiance of A. Fourteen years later however he 
suggests that the Vetusta Placita derive from the circle of Posidonius.'*® 
‘To us it seems that A’s purported allegiance may well change from 
one chapter to another, at least in some cases. A true pedagogue, 
he may speak of different views with equal empathy or antipathy. A 
further reason for the presence of these first persons plural may be 
the conservative streak characteristic of the Placita, which may have 





preserved expressions used by an earlier contributor who really was 
a Peripatetic, or a Neopythagorean, or a Stoic. ‘Uhese two reasons are 
not incompatible. 

The three Aristotelian technical terms matter, form or entelechy, and 
privation are perfectly paralleled in the Aristotle lemma of the next 
chapter, A at P 1.3.12 (the only source to have preserved the term 
entelechy here) ~ S 1.10.16a, and at ‘T 4.11: the principles are three, 
viz. matter form privation, as indeed established in the first book of the 
Physics. Vhe description of Aristotelian matter very much resembles one 
of Stoic matter, but this 1s how Aristotle’s so-called first matter came 
to be interpreted. ‘The question of the elements according to Aristotle, 
left open in ch. 1.2, 1s formulated here too: the elements are four (sc. 
the usual quartet), and there 1s also a fifth body. However in the Plato 
lemma at P 1.3.11 ~ S 1.10.16a ~ ‘TI’ 4.11, which in all three sources 
precedes the Aristotle lemma, the elements are not mentioned, but the 
three standard Middle Platonist principles God Matter Idea are cited 
and defined. Plato’s elements must of course be the standard foursome: 
no fifth body here. 

That chs. 1.2 and 1.3 belong together is also obvious from the criti- 
cisms leveled at ‘Thales in 1.2, and at Anaximander and Anaximenes 
in A at P 1.3.2-2 ~ § 1.10.12. ‘The objections are formulated from 
an Aristotelian, or at least Peripatetic, pomt of view. This is consis- 


148 Diels (1893) 102 = (1969) 240. 
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tent with the first person plural ‘we call’ pertaining to the use of the 
Aristotelian terms matter, form/entelechy, and privation in ch. 1.2, we 
already have discussed. ‘That ‘Vhales and his fellow-Milesians are ‘mis- 
taken’ 1s each time expressed with the word auaetavet,'!? and the points 
of critique themselves are concerned with deficiencies that are similar 
to each other. Also note that the criticism leveled at ‘Thales in ch. 1.2 
is not repeated in the first lemma of ch. 1.3, undoubtedly on purpose. 
We may further observe that the criticism leveled at Anaximander and 
Anaximenes, viz. that they only mention the material and omit the efh- 
cient cause (to movodv aitiov), for all its Aristotelan and ‘Vheophrastean 
antecedents should be perfectly acceptable to the Stoics with their doc- 
trine of the two principles, passive matter and active God. 











49 Venerable Aristotelian antecedents of this terminology (cf. Alt (1973) 143) and 
even of the contents of the critique at e.g. Cael. 3.5.304b11-13, GC 2.1.329a8-10, Met. 
A 8.988b22—25; see further Bonitz vv. Guagt- and dtauaet-. For ‘Theophrastus see e.g. 
his judgement of Anaxagoras, ‘the first to supply the cause that was lacking’, ‘Vhphr. 
fr. 2284 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 4 Diels ap. Simp. in Phys. 27.2-4, echoing and to some 
extent correcting Arist. Met. A 3.984b15—-20. Objections are also extant elsewhere in the 
Placita: against Plato A at P 1.5.3, meoc 67 tov WAdtwvea ontéov, for the formula cf. Arist. 
Cael. 2.13.295a29-30; critique of Anaxagoras and Plato at P 1.7.1 (1.7.5—-6 Diels), “both 
have a mistake in common’ (xowd¢ ov &uaetavovow Gupdtegot); against Democritus 
etc. 4.19.3, ‘one could say against these people’ (€xou 6’ av tig EOS TOUTOUS EimEtv). See 
also above, n. 54 and text thereto, and Mansfeld (1992a) 10g—111 on “Dialectic in Aétius 
and ‘Vheophrastus’. 


7. Successions and Sects 


Summary. References to Successions and Sects occur throughout the treatise. 
But the main exposition is given in 1.3, with interesting implicit parallels in 
1.7. Unfortunately, the lacunae in our three main witnesses for 1.3 (especially 
in ‘Theodoret) and the disorder in Stobaeus make a reconstruction virtually 
impossible (Diels’ effort is creative, but it is not based on the sources for 
Aétius). Stobaeus and ps.Plutarch mention the Ionian Succession from ‘Thales, 
and the Pythagorean Succession. ‘Theodoret adds the Eleatic Succession from 
Xenophanes. We are able to distinguish parallel clusters of name-labels in our 
three sources, viz. Eleatics, early Ionians, and Atomists. Grouping together of 
tenets is also brought about through the contents of lemmata. We refer to the 
antecedents of ordering according to Succession in Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus, and to parallel accounts in Philodemus and Cicero. In Book II as recon- 
structed in Part II of the present Volume the names of venerable archegetes of 
the Successions, or of their earliest followers, are often found in the first lem- 
mata of chapters. ‘This quasi-historical arrangement presumably also holds for 
the other less-well preserved books of the treatise. 


Another conspicuous feature of A 1.3, ‘On principles, what they are’, 
is the part played by the notions of dtadoyy, ‘Succession’, and aige- 
otc, ‘Sect’ or ‘School’ (of thought), familiar from Hellenistic (hi)stories 
of philosophy.° Lemmata explicitly pertaining to Successions in this 
important chapter are mostly found in P, with a single parallel in $ 
and additional information in ‘I. The number of abstracts with name- 
labels from A in P js thirteen (counting Epicurus plus Democritus as 
one), plus two referring to Successions. ‘The number in S is twenty-one 
(different lemmata for Democritus and Epicurus), plus one referring to 
Succession. ‘he number in T is thirteen too. As to contents and order- 





ing there 1s much difference between these sources. At the end of the 
present Section also evidence about Successions and Sects found else- 
where in the Placita will be discussed briefly. 

P and S use ‘Sect’ and ‘Succession’ interchangeably. In more precise 
terms, however, there are Successions of individual persons in a Sect, 





150 Diels DG 169-174, 178-181, von Kienle (1961), Alt (1973) 137-148, Mejer (1978) 
62-74, Giannatasio Andria (1989), Mansfeld (1999a) 23-25, Mejer (2000) 45-47, Mejer 
(2006) 30-31. 
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or ‘philosophy’. See A at P 1.3.6 ~ S 1.10.12 p. 124.12-13 Wachsmuth, 
first part of sentence: “So these men, following upon each other i a 
row through the Successions, fill out the Ionian philosophy’ (ovtot pév 
ovv épeétc!! GAANAOtc tac Stadoyaic yevdouevot tiv "lwvuniy éxmANoovou 
purooogiav). We should bear in mind that Successions only provide a 
relative chronology, not an absolute one. 

P explicitly mentions the Ionian Succession and Sect beginning with 
Thales and ending with Archelaus and does so twice (viz. 1.3.1 and 
1.3.5—6), and the Italian Succession and Sect beginning with Pythagoras 
(1.3.7-7a Mau).!? S 1.10.12, doc. ct., explicitly mentions only the Ionian 
Succession, beginning with Thales and ending with Archelaus. In T 
neither the Ionian nor the Italian Succession are mentioned (the whole 
Ionian section plus the Pythagoras lemma are remarkably absent at 
T 4.5-12), but at 4.5 he mentions the Eleatic Sect beginning with 
Xenophanes, which 1s not mentioned by either P or S. This Succession 
in ‘T’ explicitly mcludes Parmenides and Melissus. 

P 1.3.1 begins by stating that the ‘Ionian Sect was assigned this name 
[P has neoonyogevdn, S at 1.10.12 p. 124.14-15 W. ottw moecoayogevbet- 
oav, see below] because it derives from ‘Thales of Miletus, as there were 
numerous philosophical Successions’ (€yévovto ya@ mAetotat diadoyat 
pirooogias).!** ‘This is shorthand for e.g, the following thought: there 
were numerous philosophical Successions, so to distinguish them they 
were given different names, as the Ionian Sect got its name from ‘Thales 
of Miletus. (One should point out, however, that the Ionian Sect is not 
called after its founder, but after its founder’s native region.) S does not 
mention the Ionian Succession at the beginning, in the ‘Thales lemma, 
but further down, after the lemma on Archelaus, where P refers to it 
for the second time; so 8S has coalesced the information found in two 
Aétian lemmata. S formulates the derivation of the name a bit more 
suitably, for he says p. 124.15-16 W. that Miletus was the capital (szc) 
of Ionia. Virtually the same convoluted explanation of the designation 





IST Cf. below, text to nn. 159, 191. 

'52 In the mss. of P and the translation of Q the lemma on the Italian Succession 
comes at the end of the chapter. It was moved forward to after the Pythagoras lemma 
by Beck, followed by Diels, Mau, and Lachenaud. We have given it the number 7a, and 
following Mau for the sake of convenience include it at the end of P 1.3.7. See below, 
text to n. 163. There is an insufficient brief note on Successions and Sects in Lachenaud 
(1993) 198-199 n. 2. 

12a A different translation, turning the plural mAeioto. diadoxai into a singular and 
serving as the motto of his study, 1s found at Graham (2006) 1: ‘It [sc. the Ionian school] 
became the longest tradition in philosophy’. 
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‘Ionian philosophy’ is found in Diogenes Laérttus (1.13), who also tells 
us that philosophers derived their appellations from, inter aha, names of 
cities, or of teachers (1.17, paralleled in other sources).!°° ‘The verb meoo0- 
ayooevetv, ‘to give a name’, 1s more or less technical; it is used a num- 
ber of times in A to indicate that this is what something has been called 
by someone for the first trme, or by someone in particular, or 1s called 
generally.’ We have already encountered it above when Pythagoras 
coined the name ‘philosophy’ for the discipline. Consistently, it also 
occurs In connection with the Italian Succession at P 1.3.7a Mau = 
A 1.3.9 Diels, ‘the Succession of these men was given the name Italian’ 
CItakixy meoonyoeevdy), cf. Hippolytus, Ref. 1.2.1, ‘the philosophy they 
called (meoonydoeevoay) Italian’. 

Thales moreover is mentioned at P 1.3.1 as being considered’ as 
the first philosopher (Ge§at tig pirsooogias), and Pythagoras, the other 
‘beginning’ (am GAANS aexfis), as the ‘first to have called “philosophy” 
by this word’ (P 1.3.7 ~ S 1.10.12 p. 124.19-20, TEWtos Prrooogiayv TOUTH 
TO ONMATL TECGMyoeEvOas).!°© In Section 6 above we have seen that 
in Celsus Hippocrates is the first genuine physician. In the proem of 
Diogenes Laértius claims that philosophy has an Oriental origin are 
rejected, for 1t began with Musaeus in Athens and Linus in ‘Thebes 
(D.L. 1.3-4, so here too we have two beginnings, though earlier ones; 
the claim for Orpheus is put into doubt 1.5). But in reality philosophy 
has ‘two’ other “beginnings’ (vo ... aexat), viz. one from Anaximander 
and one from Pythagoras (amo Hutayoeov), D.L. 1.13. What matters, 
however, 1s not what name is mentioned in this context, but that a 
name, or names, are supplied for such a context in a work dealing with 
a particular discipline. 


193 E.o Clem.Al. Strom. 1.62.1. ‘three Successions named after the regions where 
they lived’ (teetcs yeyovaoct Stadoyal ETMVULOL TOV TOMMV TEE OUc StEeTELWav), and Elias 
(David) m Cat. 108.18-19, ‘after the native land of the founder of the sect’ (ano tijs 
MATELSOS TOD ALOEOLAEYXOV). 

St See A at S 1.1.29b p. 36.8 and 36.16 W, terminology of Xenocrates; at 2.12.1%*, 
astronomical terminology attributed to ‘Thales Pythagoras; at S 1.26.4, Aristotelian 
terminology; at S 1.50.6, Stoic terminology; P at 4.13.5 ~ S 1.52.13, term introduced 
by Hestiaeus. Already for a Platonic term at Arist. Met. A 6.987b7—-8, M 4.1078b31— 
32, Thphr. fr. 230 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. g Diels ap. Simp. in Phys. 26.11-12, for an 
Empedoclean expression ‘Thphr. Sens. 9, see Baltussen (2006) 10. ‘The verb occurs quite 
often in e.g, Plato and Aristotle, just signifying ‘to call’, but sometimes with a more 
specific meaning. 

159 For P’s Soxet at 1.3.1 cf. on Thales’ primacy Theophrastus ap. Simp. in Phys. 23.29- 
31 ~ Thphr. fr. 225 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 1 Diels. 

156 Cf. above, n. 154 and text thereto. 
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Diels’ reconstruction from P, 8, and T of A’s sequence of lemmata 
in ch. 1.3 1s not so good. Although in all three sources similar clusters 
of names can be found which may even occupy comparable positions 
in a sequential arrangement, there are major differences. Diels stated 
that he had been unable to reconstruct A’s order because of the dis- 
agreement among the sources. With his usual panache he added that 
the reader should use his, Diels’ order, as the correct one, because it 
agrees with the majority of Successions found in the biographical lit- 
erature, e.g. in Clement of Alexandria, and Epiphanius.'’? But what 
Diels in fact has accomplished (and got away with)!°* is a rather dras- 
tic reordering of the lemmata as found in the three main sources. We 
cannot now attempt to offer a better reconstruction of the whole chap- 
ter ‘On principles’, among other things because its various versions in 
the three main sources should be studied in connection with numerous 
doxographical-dialectical parallel accounts of the principles from, say, 
Isocrates to the Appendix Serviana. It is moreover not possible to give a 
structural analysis in terms of a diaeretic scale of diverging or mutually 
resembling tenets for this chapter on the basis of what is in ‘I, 8, and P, 
as Diels no doubt must have seen as well. But what we can do 1s to list 
the particular clusters of name-labels that occupy the same, or about 
the same, sequential arrangement in the three main sources. We submit 
that agreement between three or two sources as to order points at the 
original sequence in A. 

first, five successive name-labels in two sources, viz. in S (though 
interrupted by two other name-labels, of philosophers) and in P (though 
interrupted by one other name-label, of a poet), are absent in ‘T: ‘Tha- 
les—Anaximander—Anaximenes—Anaxagoras—Archelaus, plus the 
explicit note found in both 8S and P that this set constitutes the Ionian 
Succession. See A at P 1.3.6 ~ S 1.10.12 p. 124.13-14, W,, first part of 
sentence: “So these men, following upon each other im a row through 
the Successions, fill out the Ionian philosophy’, otto wév otv épeéc!° 
CAANAOLS Tats Stadoyxaic yevouevot TV lwvixny ExTANEOvOL PiAocogLav. 
At P 1.3.2-5 we have four name-labels after ‘Thales beginning with the 





57 DG 178-179, ‘Aétii verum ordinem ex testtum discordia non semper certo elicere 
potui. sed in universum nostro pro vero uti licebit, quoniam congruuus est plerorumque 
biographorum successionibus. similem certe ordinem sequitur Clemens ..., similiorem 
Epiphanius’. 

'98 Accepted by von Kienle (1961) 19, who says the reconstruction is ‘ohne ‘Tadel’ but 
not certain. Similarly Alt (1973) 138, 145-153. 


159 Cf. above, text to n. 150, below, text to n. 191. 
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letter A (in alphabetical order). Up to this point Diels’ reconstruction 
of the first part of ch. 1.3 1s acceptable, though we may hesitate to give 
a separate lemma to the note on Homer including a quotation of 1. 
14.302 found at P 1.3.1 (1.3.2 Diels in the DG), which interrupts the 
series of Ionians. S only has the Homeric line, and not here at 1.10.12 
in his series of abstracts from A, but at the beginning of this chapter, 
1.10.2, among the poetic quotations; so he presumably omitted it here. 
The fact that the series of name-labels 1s said disertis verbis to consti- 
tute the Jonzan Succession from Thales (thus P; S says ‘Thales started it) 
umphies that the reference to Homer and the quotation of the line about 
Ocean as the origin of all things is not a proper lemma with a tenet but 
an embellishment of the ‘Thales lemma. But in a Placita context quite 
a lot goes: the poetic reference may have been inserted in the Ionian 
Succession because the Stoic Zeno made a similar appeal to another 
poet to support /zs claim that in the beginning things came from water; 
the snag 1s that on this pot only a reference to Hesiod 1s attested for 
Zeno, though we hear he also wrote about, or rather cited Homer.'®? 
So we may see this additional remark as a Stoicizing lemma updating 
something like Aristotle’s note Met. A 3.983b27—-33 about ‘Thales and 
the ancient theologians, where a similar Homeric tag is referred to, J. 
14.201 on father Ocean and mother ‘Téthus. 

S’s Ionian sequence is disturbed as well, for two lemmata both 
begining with the letter = and absent in P have been copied out 
at S 1.10.12 p. 123.7-10 W. between Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
viz. Xenocrates and Xenophanes.'*' ‘These two interpolated name- 
labels are in fully alphabetized (and so unchronological) order, but the 
attributed doctrines are not connected or opposed in a significant way, 
and there is no link in respect of school, or Succession. When taken 
au pied de la lettre S’s account infiltrates Xenocrates and Xenophanes 
into Ionian territory, for S’s explicit note on the Ionian Succession 
follows after his Archelaus lemma. ‘This move is unheard of, at least 
for Xenophanes. The best, though entirely hypothetical, explanation 
we can come up with is that S decided to put Xenophanes close to 
Anaximander because Xenophanes is a very early figure and (as is 
presumably attested for A in ‘T) the founder of a Sect, or Succession, of 
his own, viz. the Eleatic Succession. Having looked for a lemma starting 
with Eevo S (or his amanuensis) first copied out the wrong lemma, then, 








160 Below, n. 432 and text thereto. 
'6l Cf. Vol. r:212. 
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realizing the mistake, copied out the right lemma, and forgot or simply 
did not bother to delete the other one. Where in A’s original chapter 
the lemmata for Xenocrates and Xenophanes should be located 1s not 
clear, but that they originally do not belong in the Ionian environment 
where they are now found in S 1s also clear. Diels separated them from 
each other and put them somewhere else, viz. Xenocrates close to the 





end and Xenophanes near the middle of the chapter. Evidence in ‘J, as 
we shall see, is indeed in favour of placing Xenocrates near the end 
of the list and Xenophanes closer to its beginning, although where 
exactly we should place Xenophanes (and his successors) remains an 
open question. 

The second cluster of name-labels found in the same relative position 
in two of the sources 1s Pythagoras—Heraclitus-cum-Hippasus, viz. in 
P 1.3.7 ~8 1.10.12 (Pythagoras) and P 1.3.8 ~ S 1.10.14 (Heraclitus-cum- 
Hippasus). In P these immediately follow upon each other, in 8 they 
are merely separated from each other by the ‘Uheano passage inserted 
at S 1.10.13. In ‘T Pythagoras is lacking, and the twinned name-label 
Heraclitus-cum-Hippasus is the penultimate item of ‘Is series of thir- 





teen abstracts from A at 4.11. There are moreover several difficulties: 
in S$ 1.10.12 p. 124.17-18 W. ‘Philolaus the Pythagorean’ and Strato, 
in this order, come before Pythagoras, while after Pythagoras and so 
before Heraclitus-cum-Hippasus S$ at 1.10.13, as we just saw, inserts an 
abstract from ‘Theano, a source extraneous to A, though merely as a 





clarification of the Pythagoras lemma which he abridged considerably. 
Neither Philolaus nor Strato is found in either P or ‘I. Even so, the 





sequence (Archelaus—) Pythagoras—Heraclitus-cum-Hippasus, as in P, 
seems reasonably secure. ‘The position of Philolaus and Strato before 
Pythagoras in S$ is consistent with S’s omission of the first words of the 
Pythagoras lemma, on the ‘other beginning’ of philosophy. ‘Uhe semi- 
nal role of Pythagoras is paralleled in related reports.’ In the context 
of a Succession Strato should be somewhere else entirely, and Philolaus 





somewhere after Pythagoras, but because, as we saw, these two name- 
labels are only in S there is no evidence in the other sources that could 
be of further help in providing them with a place. 

Diels inserted Philolaus after the archegete Pythagoras at P 1.3.7 and 
after the inserted note on the Italian Succession at P 1.3.7a ~ A 1.3.9 
Diels. The text of this note is as follows: “The Sect of these men (q 


162 Cf. eg. D.L. 1.13, 8.1, and Hipp. Ref. 1.2.1. 
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d€ TOUTMV algeots) was called Italian because Pythagoras taught in Italy; 
for he went there from his native Samos because he disliked the tyranny 
of Polycrates’ (cf. e.g. Hipp. Ref 1.2.1). The note was removed from 
its position at the end of the chapter in the mss of P by the editors 
of P'®’ We are not certain that this transposition is sound. It 1s quite 
plausible that P put it at the end of the chapter because he was at a 
loss where to insert it, having deleted both Philolaus and Ecphantus. 
In its original position in the mss. of P the note pertains retrospectively 
to the whole series from Pythagoras to Zeno. But in the new position 
allotted by the editors it may apply equally well (or rather equally 
inappropriately) to the same whole series. For Diels the note seems to 
announce (his restored order) Philolaus—Heraclitus-cum-Hippasus— 
Empedocles. But in the predecessors of this lbomma in Aristotle and 





‘Theophrastus the order is the reverse: first Hippasus, then Heraclitus. 
The swapping of the latter two names in the Placita lemma may well 
have been a consequence of alphabetization.'™ 

More important than the position of this lemma in the chapter are 
the chronographic contents, viz. the synchronism of Pythagoras and Poly- 
crates, the only one to be found in the Placita. It goes back to Apol- 
lodorus’ Chronika.'! Apollodorus is to be dated to the second half of 
the second century BCE. So this simple sentence with its innocuously 





familiar contents surprises us by providing a terminus post quem some- 
where around, say, 125 BCE for this lemma, and so presumably for 
the information explicitly concerned with the Successions in A 1.3. At 
P 1.3.1 Diels enter alia bracketed the phrase about ‘Thales’ philosophical 
activity in Egypt and his arrival in Miletus as an older man, ascribing 
this to P not A, but he failed or forgot to bracket the Apollodorean 
synchronism for Pythagoras as an interpolation at P 1.3.7a Mau = 1.3.9 
Diels. ‘The mini-biographies of ‘Uhales and Pythagoras in the chapter 
are vitae parallelae, as each career comprises two parts spent in differ- 
ent places: Egypt and then Miletus (‘the capital of Ionia’ according to 





163 See above, n. 152. 

164 Diels DG 178 (cf. 152) argues that Heraclitus in A belongs with the Italian Succes- 
sion, Just as in Hippolytus. But the Hippasus-cum-Heraclitus lemma in A, which as to 
the first part of its contents ultimately derives from Arist. Met. A 3.984a7—8 and ‘Thphr. 
fr. 225 FHS&G ap. Simp. in Phys. 23.33-24.3 ~ Phys.Op. fr. 1 Diels (as Diels, DG 179, 
220-221 admits) is very different from Hippolytus on Heraclitus. See Diels DG 145-146, 
criticized and revised Mansfeld (1992b) 12, 43, 50-52, 231-242. On the conjunction of 
Hippasus with Heraclitus see Diels, DG 475. 

165 See D.L. 2.2 ~ Apollodorus /GrHist 244 F 29 plus F 339, with Jacoby’s comments 
on this text /GrHist Il Aomm. 726-727, 803-804, and Mosshammer (1979) 278. 
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S) for ‘Thales, Samos and then Italy for Pythagoras. Both are founders 
of schools, and both times the names of these schools derive from the 
regions where the protagonists spent the second part of their lives. Such 
symmetry is hardly accidental. 

In A 1.3 Xenophanes of Colophon is extant only at 'T 4.5 as the 
founder of the Eleatic Sect (and ‘T 4.7 has Parmenides of Elea as 
his pupil). We know from elsewhere, viz. from a most remarkable 





autobiographic verbatim fragment, Xenophanes B&8 DK, that he left 
his native city at twenty-five and had been making a living in Greece 
for another seven-and-sixty years. In another verbatim fragment, B22 
DK, the Homeric question ‘who and from where among men are you?’ 
is combined with the question ‘how old are you, and what was your age 
when the Mede arrived?’ (synchronism). It has always been attractive 
to combine these two fragments, but the first already gives us sufficient 
information. 

No explicit reference to this periodization of Xenophanes’ life as in 
fr. B38 DK is found in 'T and thus in A, but we can hardly fail to observe 
that it 1s just as much divided into parts as Thales’ and Pythagoras’ lives 
are said to be by A. At any rate, the association of the Colophonian 
from the East with Elea in the West mentioned by ‘T (and of course 
not by [T’ alone) attests to the symmetry of his career with that of the 
other archegetes of the philosophical Successions mentioned by A in 
1.3, even to the extent that his school derived its name to a later place 
of residence: Elea. A brain drain from East to West, viz. from Egypt to 
Miletus, from Samos to Italy, and from Colophon to Elea. 

The turd cluster of successtve name-labels 1s found in all three 
sources: Democritus—Epicurus—Ecphantus. P 1.3.9 combines Epicu- 
rus and Democritus in one lemma, while ‘T’ 4.9 has Metrodorus be- 
tween Democritus and Epicurus, clearly in order of Succession. In 
S 1.10.14. Metrodorus—Diogenes—Zeno—Leucippus are found be- 
tween Heraclitus-cum-Hippasus and Democritus. In $ Epicurus is sep- 
arated from Ecphantus at 1.10.16a by an abstract from the Corpus Her- 
meticum at 1.10.15. Leucippus before Democritus as in S makes sense 
from the point of view of Succession, but Metrodorus’ position in S 








does not, and Diogenes and Zeno are out of place from the point of 
view both of content and of Succession. If we leave Leucippus where 
he is in S and Metrodorus where he is in T we get an acceptable 





series of Atomists: Leucrppus—Democritus—Epicurus—Metrodorus— 





Ecphantus. But the positions of Diogenes—Zeno (as in 8) remain prob- 
lematic. 
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A fourth cluster 1s Plato—Aristotle—Zeno, in two sources: P 1.3.11- 
13 and T 4.11-12. ‘To be sure, in P the name-label Socrates 1s added 
to Plato, and in ‘I’ the name-label Xenocrates is found between Aris- 





totle and Zeno. ‘The presence of Socrates will be further discussed 
below;'® from the point of view of Succession the position of this 





name-label before Plato is as it should be, and we should not for- 
get the famous precedent at Arist. Met. A 6.987b1—-6. ‘The position of 
Xenocrates before Zeno 1s not odd either, for according to a tradition 





reported by Diogenes Laértius Zeno ‘heard’ Xenocrates.'*’ ‘Uhus, we 
get (Socrates)—Plato—Aristotle—Xenocrates—Zeno. 

An alternative fourth cluster, in two sources, S$ 1.10.16a and ‘T 4.11, 
makes the third cluster a bit longer: (—Ecphantus)—Plato—Aristotle. 
But S’s sequence Ecphantus (the Pythagorean Atomist)—Plato fails to 
make sense both as Succession and as to contents. Instead of Ecphantus 
P 1.3.10 has Empedocles, also impossible to link with Plato on the basis 
of what is in the lemmata, or on the basis of Succession. In S alone 
we not only have Ecphantus before Plato at 1.10.16a, but also, after 
Aristotle and as the last to be mentioned, Diodorus Cronus, a sort 
of Atomist as well. As to doctrine, or Succession, Diodorus Cronus 
has nothing to do with Aristotle and Plato either. We may note that 





(for the sake of elegant variety?) there are Atomists here on either 
side of Plato and Aristotle, but otherwise these arrangements remain 
incomprehensible. 

T’s version of a large part of A 1.3 at 4.5-12 starts with Xeno- 
phanes and reads ‘Xenophanes son of Orthomenes, of Colophon, the 
founding father of the Eleatic Sect ...’ (Eevopdvyg wév ovv 6 Ogdo- 
uévouvs 0 Kohkogamvioc, 0 tig “EAeatixtic ateéoems nynoduevoc xti.) He 
then goes on with Parmenides, ‘the follower of Xenophanes’, Eevo- 
(pavous etaieocs, who followed his ‘teacher’ (6t6ao0xdA0c), in important 
respects—Melissus, the ‘follower of Parmenides’ (toutov pév etaieos)— 





Democritus—Metrodorus—Epicurus, ‘floruit in the fifth generation af- 
ter Democritus’ (réunty yeved Weta Anuoxettov yeyovws)—and Ecphan- 
tus, ‘who also followed these men’ (tovtots d€ zat "Ex@avtos ... Xo- 
Aovsyoe). This is a quite generous version of the Eleatic Succession, 





166 "Text to n. 408. 

167 Zeno is said to have not only followed the lectures of Crates, but also those 
of Xenocrates (for ten years) and Stilpo, D.L. 7.2. What is at issue here is not so 
much historical truth as personification of doctrinal resemblances. At A at S 1.1.129b 
Xenocrates is said to have inspired Stoic theology, see below, this Section. 
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which has been upgraded to some extent as to explicit organization 
and become Atomist with (Leucippus and) Democritus, so that Ecphan- 
tus the Pythagorean Atomist, more on whom below, not mappropri- 
ately comes last. Summarizing ‘Tl as a whole, we see that he omits 
the Ionians and first has an Eleatic Succession of three, then leaves 
out the Pythagoras lemma and several others, and then copies out a 
sequence from Democritus to Zeno. His sequence of three Eleatics 
plus four Atomists conforms to standard versions of the Eleatic Suc- 
cession. We may conclude that he put the two lemmata Heraclitus- 
cum-Hippasus and Diogenes last because he did not want to leave 
them out. The Successions Xenophanes—Parmenides—Melissus and 
Leucippus—Democritus are ad sententiam already paralleled in both 
Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus where these names are linked to each other 
for doctrinal reasons, and the word pupil is used.'® ‘T’s account from 
Xenophanes to Ecphantus has been distributed by Diels over the bot- 
tom of the pages in the DG as lemmata of A 1.3 (no Parmenides and 








Melissus in either P or S), and as parallels for S 1.10.12 (Xenophanes) 
and 1.10.14 (Metrodorus and Democritus, corrected to chronological 
order in Diels’ text), for P 1.3.9 ~ 8 1.10.14 (Epicurus), and for S 1.10.16a 
~ A 1.3.19 Diels (Ecphantus). 

No explicit reference to the Eleatic Sect, which 1s so clearly present in 
‘I, is found in either S or P, but we have seen that S places Xenophanes 
in a prominent position, and we know that P abridges. P gives away 
that more was to be found in the source excerpted than the two Sects 
he mentions by name, viz. the Ionian and the Italian, by stating right at 
the beginning of the chapter at 1.3.1 that the Successions were ‘numer- 
ous’, wAgiotat, that 1s to say more than two (this part of the lemma was 
unnecessarily bracketed by Diels as an interpolation by P). Elsewhere 
in the treatise also other Sects and Successions are mentioned in both 
P and S, as we shall see—and in the proem to the whole work we have 
already found a reference to a Sect which also amounts to a Succession 
as a sort of short-list: ‘Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus and almost all the 








Peripatetics’. ‘The presence of Xenophanes near the beginning of the 
chapter in S and P’s point that there were more than two Successions 





168 The ‘Eleatic tribe beginning with Xenophanes’ is already mentioned Plato Sph. 
242d. For Aristotle see Met. A 5.986b18—987a2 for Parmenides as Xenophanes’ pupil 
and the coupling of his name with that of Melissus; the latter also e.g. Cael. 3.1.298b17, 
Phys. 1.2.184b16, 3.6.207a15; cf. n. 178 and text thereto. For Theophrastus see below, nn. 
175, 176 and text thereto. Cf. e.g. Diels DG 104, Wehrli (1975) 10. 
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support the claim that the main information about the Eleatic Succes- 
sion in ‘I’ has been derived from A. Explicit references to the Italian 
Sect are, as we saw, extant only in P, but its existence is of course also 
known to 'T;'°° while S twice mentions a ‘Pythagorean’.!”° 

In S the excerpts from A are distributed over three blocs separated 
by abstracts from sources extraneous to A. ‘The Successions are (1) the 
explicitly so designated Ionians from ‘Thales to Archelaus (interrupted 
as we have seen by the odd couple Xenocrates Xenophanes) at 1.10.12, 
(2) the Atomists (not qualified as such) from Leucippus to Epicurus at 
1.10.14, and (3) Plato followed by Aristotle at 1.10.16a. In cases (2) and 
(3) the (rather partial) Succession is not indicated in an explicit way and 





only suggested by the sequence of the lemmata that are involved. 
There are also traces of a systematic arrangement according to 
sumuarities of doctrine: the Atomists that form the second part of 
the Eleatic Succession but include a Pythagorean, 1.e. an Italian. And 
there are similarities of doctrine and master-pupu relationships between 
Xenophanes and his followers, as well as among ‘Vhales, Anaximander, 
and Anaximenes; this is already so according to ‘Theophrastus!”! (no 
Anaximander and Archelaus in Arist. Met. A, so no Milesian continu- 
ity there). Uhales—Anaximander—Anaximenes at A 1.3 are de facto 
opposed to Anaxagoras as monists to a pluralist; from the point of view 
of doctrine the fifth member of the Succession, Archelaus, 1s both an 
infinitist (like the Aétian Anaximander) and a dualist, so suitably comes 
at the end of the Succession of Ionians also because his tenet 1s to some 
degree significantly different from that of the four others. We have seen 
above that in A at S and P the tenets of these three Milesians are crit- 
icized from a consistently Peripatetic point of view.'” For part of this 
chapter a diaeresis of monists and pluralists may have been involved, 
as e.g. much earlier in the second chapter of the first book of Aris- 
totle’s Physics, and explicitly and quite some time later at e.g. Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 10.310, but the doctrine of Hippasus 





169 'T had referred to Pythagoras as the founding-father of the Italian sect at CAG 
1.55, and mentions all three ‘associations’ at 5.61, tijg wev “Itadtxijic xat “Iwvextic xat 
"Eheatixtis Evuuoetas. 

70 ‘Philolaus the Pythagorean’ at S 1.10.12, ‘Ecphantus one of the Pythagoreans’ 
at S 1.10.16a. The designation /talikor for the Pythagoreans (as opposed to others) 1s 
already in Aristotle, e.g. Met. A 5.987a10, a31, Cael. 2.13.293a20, cf. Bonitz vv. Itania, 
Itadixoc, and, e.g., Wehrli (1978) 12, below, n. 178. 

"71 'Thphr. fr. 2264 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 2 Diels ap. Simp. in Phys. 24.13-16, 26-28. 
See below, nn. 175, 176 and text thereto. 

'72 n. 149 and text thereto. 
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plus Heraclitus has been moved away from its monist counterparts (the 
begining of the lemma looks like an echo of the passages in Aristotle 
and ‘Theophrastus cited above,'’? who already coupled their names for 
doctrinal reasons). 

Summing this up we may say that with some effort several diadochic 
groupings can still be discerned: the Succession of Eleatics, and that of 
the Early Ionians. Or consider the grouping in which doctrine overrides 
school afhlhation, viz. the mini-series of the (Eleatic) Atomists plus the 
(Italian) Pythagorean Atomist Ecphantus. We also have (the Succession 
of) Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. In the fragments of ‘Theophrastus’ 
Physikat Doxa the Ionian and Eleatic Successions are to some extent 
already in place,'” although the word diadoché 1s not used. ‘Thales is the 
first natural philosopher; ‘Thales’ pupil is Anaximander, whose pupil 1s 
Anaximenes, whose pupil is Anaxagoras, whose pupil is Archelaus.!” 
This agrees perfectly with the Ionian Succession in P, and with that 
of S when Xenocrates and Xenophanes have been removed. Further- 
more, Xenophanes 1s said by ‘Theophrastus to be the master of Par- 
menides, who has both Empedocles (who is said also to have followed 
the Pythagoreans) and Leucippus as pupils; the latter has Democritus 
as pupil, and Democritus is as to doctrine followed by Metrodorus.!’ 
This connection between the Early Eleatics and the early Atomists (no 
Ecphantus in ‘Theophrastus) is also represented in the sources for A 1.3. 














Plato and Aristotle are not represented in this way, because Plato is the 
last person ‘heophrastus mentioned in this context.'”” In ‘Vheophras- 





tus, as we see, there are references to what came to be called Succes- 





sions, but emphasis for a linkage between names is on communality of 
doctrine. 


173 n, 165. 

174 As Diels admits (see above, n. 40), even though he saw this as part of the 
biographical genre. 

75 "Thales first Simp. in Phys. 23.29-31 ~ Thphr. fr. 225 FHS&G ~ Phys. Op. fr. 1 Diels; 
Anaximander as ‘Thales’ pupil and Anaximenes as that of Anaximander Simp. in Phys. 
24.13-14 and 24.26 ~ fr. 2264 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 2 Diels, Anaxagoras as pupil of 
Anaximenes and Archelaus as that of Anaxagoras Simp. iw Phys. 27.2-3 and 27.23-24 ~ 
fr. 2284 FHS&G ~ Phys. Op. fr. 4 Diels. 

'76 Parmenides as pupil of Xenophanes Alex.Aphrod. in Met. 31.8-9 ~ Thphr. fr. 
227C FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 6 Diels, D.L. 9.21 ~ fr. 227D FHS&G ~ Phys. Op. fr. 6a Diels; 
Leucippus following Parmenides and Xenophanes Simp. i Phys. 28.45, Democritus as 
pupil of Leucippus Simp. zn Phys. 28.15; Metrodorus linked with Democritus Simp. im 
Phys. 28.27-28 ~ ‘Thphr. fr. 229 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 8 Diels. 

'77 Plato as the last to be treated Simp. in Phys. 26.7-8 ~ Thphr. fr. 230 FHS&G ~ 
Phys. Op. fr. g Diels. 
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Theophrastus’ picture is to some extent anticipated in Aristotle. In 
the first book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics the emphasis on doctrine 1s even 
stronger, although here too we are occasionally informed about relative 
chronology and there 1s some mention of master-pupil relationships 
and group allegiance. For Aristotle the Early Atomists Leucrppus and 
his ‘disciple’ Democritus belong together. And the Pythagoreans, ‘as 





they are called’, or Italians, of which there are two factions, are likewise 
distinguished from the rest. Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Melissus 
form a group, Parmenides being the ‘disciple’ of Xenophanes. But 
there is no Ionian lineage, because Anaximander and Archelaus are 
prominently absent here.'”’ ‘The first beginnings of the idea of an Ionian 
Succession are due to ‘Theophrastus. 

A number of lemmata with name-labels without precedent in Aris- 
totle and ‘Theophrastus, hard to place consistently in the sources for 
the chapter, may eventually have been introduced more or less at ran- 
dom in the Placita chapter. ‘The important lemma with the name-label 
Pythagoras was certainly inserted much later, but may have been pre- 
ceded by one with as name-label *Pythagoreans’ that as to doctrine, 
presumably, included Philolaus just as in Aristotle.'”** ‘Che principles of 
these Pythagoreans are ‘limited and unlimited’ (Arist. Met. A 5.986a18— 
19), while those of the next group of Pythagoreans mentioned by Aris- 


78 Atomists Met. A 4.985b4-5, Pythagoreans 5.985b23, 986a22 (Italikoi 5.987a10), 
Xenophanes and his followers 5.g86b18—22. For Plato and Aristotle see e.g. Wehrli 
(1975) 11-12, for precedent in Aristotle Mansfeld (1986b) 11-15, for precedent in Plato, 
who speaks of the Eleatic clan beginning with Xenophanes, and of Ionian (mean- 
ing Heraclitus, who in the later literature is not included in the Ionian Successsion) 
and Sicilian (i.e. Empedocles) Muses at Sph. 242d-e see e.g. Mansfeld (1986b) 24-25, 
Frede (2004) 43; for Aristotle on /talkor cf. above, n. 170. Aristotle does not mention 
the philosopher Archelaus; Phlp. a An. 71.15~-18 identifies the anonymous and hypo- 
thetical ‘someone else’ (et tig GAAOs) mentioned together with Anaxagoras at Arist. An. 
1.2.404a25-26 as Archelaus, but Philoponus is not a reliable authority, and anyhow no 
anticipation of a Succession is here involved. In Aristotle Anaximander’s name is found 
four times elsewhere: (1) in the company of Empedocles and Anaxagoras, because the 
three of them ‘discharge the opposites from the One’, Phys. 1.4.187a20-23; (2) some of 
his prose seems to be quoted in the long discussion of the various uses of the idea of the 
in(de)finite at Phys. 3.4.203b11—-14; (3) he is one of ‘ancients’ found in the company of 
those who said the earth stays where it 1s because of its equal distance from what sur- 
rounds it, Cael. 2.13.295b12; (4) he is found in the company of Anaxagoras (‘together all 
things’), Empedocles (with whom he shares the concept of ‘mixture’), and Democritus, 
who held something similar, Met. A 2.1069b20—23. In all these four cases ‘similar’ views 
are concerned, presumably collected as species of physical propositions of a certain 
kind (see below, Section 14); no Successions involved. For possible allusions see Bonitz, 
v. “Avaéiwavéeos. 

1784 See below, n. 366 and text thereto. 
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totle are ‘limit and unlimited’ (Met. A 5.986a23). Presumably the name- 
label Philolaus replaced this earlier name-label. If this suggestion 1s 
acceptable, we have perhaps found why the lemma Philolaus comes 





before the lemma with name-label Pythagoras in S, which as to con- 
tents is late. 

Alt has also perceptively pointed out that A 1.3 does not contain 
name-labels belonging to figures to be dated later than the early Hel- 





lenistic period,'”? while elsewhere in the Placita also later individuals 
(most famously Posidonius and Asclepiades, singled out by Diels for 
special emphasis) are mentioned often enough. ‘The Ionian Succession 
in A explicitly ends with Archelaus.'*° But in the proem of Diogenes 
Laértius, to mention only this author, the Ionian philosophy continues 
with Archelaus’ purported pupil Socrates and then separates into three 
different branches, ending with respectively Clitomachus, Chrysippus, 
and ‘Theophrastus. ‘The much shorter line of the Ionian Succession 
in A appears to reflect an earlier state of diadochic systematization 
than the one found in Diogenes Laértius. ‘The long Pythagoras lemma 
is a special case. Pythagoras himself 1s mentioned neither by Aristo- 





tle nor by Theophrastus in contexts like the present one, though ‘the 
Pythagoreans’ of course are. ‘The account pertaining to A’s (Platoniz- 
ing and Neopythagorean)'®! Pythagoras rather than the Pythagoreans 
in general points at later revision, perhaps quite some time later. We 
have seen above that the synchronism of Pythagoras and Polycrates 
at P 1.3.7 ad fin. (~ A 1.3.9 Diels) derives from Apollodorus’ Chronika, 
so cannot be earlier than, say, 125 BCE. Alt’s terminus post quem is the 
early Hellenistic period, while that provided by the Apollodorean echo 
implies an even later date. Presumably, and probably, we have to posit 
several interventions aiming at upgrading, one after the other. 





A situation to some degree similar to that in 1.3 also holds for 





the sequence of theological tenets in 1.7. There are no parallels in ‘T 
here, while P has only eight of S’s twenty-three lemmata. But oth- 
erwise conditions are better than for 1.3, in fact quite good, for the 
chances are that S at 1.1.29b, that is over more than four pages in 





Wachsmuth’s edition, copied out the whole sequence in A from ‘Thales 
at the beginning to Epicurus at the end more or less unchanged, so 





we do not need to reconstruct this part of the chapter. ‘The sequence 





Alt (1973) 153. 
180 As at Hipp. Ref 1.10, who however loosely speaks of ‘physical philosophy’. 


'81 Burkert (1972) 53-96, and e.g. 57-58 on P 1.3.7 ~ A 1.3.8 Diels. 
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of the lemmata retained by P is the same as that of their parallels 
in 8. And S this time cites his Aétian abstracts one after the other, 
without interpolating texts from other authors (and without coalesc- 
ing material from other Aétian chapters). he arrangement of the 
tenets is for the most part according to the substance or essence of 
the divinity, displayed on a gliding scale. Nevertheless the chapter from 
A 7.2 begins with the Ionian Succession, though the designation is 





not used: ‘Thales—Anaximander at P 1.7.2-3, ‘Uhales—Anaximander— 
Anaximenes—Archelaus—Anaxagoras at § 1.1.29b p. 34.8-18 W. 


This is almost exactly the sequence of name-labels we have in A 





at P 1.3.1+1.3.2-5 ~ S 1.10.12 (without Xenocrates and Xenophanes). 
In the theological chapter Archelaus and Anaxagoras have swapped 
places, and have done so for a reason which has to do with the tenets, 
which once again prove to be more important than the name-labels 
and their implied relative chronology. Archelaus’ tenet that the God 1s 
‘air and intellect, this intellect not beng the creator of the cosmos’, 1s 
perfectly placed on a gliding scale between the tenet of Anaximenes, 
whose divinity is ‘air’ (explained in Stoizing terms in an added note), 





and the tenet of Anaxagoras, about an ‘intellect which is the creator 
of the cosmos’. Thales, in the first lemma of this series, 1s provided 
with the historically false but doxographically fitting doctrine that the 
God is the intellect of the cosmos, so he has become a worthy spiri- 
tual ancestor of Archelaus, Anaxagoras, and a number of others com- 
prised in this chapter. We should observe that this ‘Thalesian doctrine 1s 
a hyper-interpretation of one already attributed by Aristotle, of which 
also other traces are left in this lemma.'®? Anaximander’s doctrine has 
not been upgraded in this way, for his divinities, the ‘infinitely many 
heavens’ (or rather ‘kosmo1’: oveavot here 1s equivalent to xdouot at 
P 1.3.2 ~ S 1.10.12), are not said to be intellects. ‘The doctrines that fol- 
low after the Anaxagoras lemma are diaeretically sorted according to 
the substance or essence or form of the divinities that are concerned. 





The sequence of the name-labels is not according to Succession or 
Sect, although some clusters can be discerned at S 1.1.29b: p. 35.9—- 
12 W. Zeno—Mnesarchus—Boethus (unchronological), but ‘the Stoics’ 
far away at p. 37.20-38.3 W; p. 35.15-18 W. Parmenides—Melissus 
plus Zeno—(Empedocles);!® p. 36.5-37.19 W. Polemo—Xenocrates— 











182 See below, nn. 369-372 and text thereto. 
185 Name-label restored by Wachsmuth, who follows earlier suggestions, e.g. Diels 


(1881) 345-346. 
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Plato—Aristotle, where Polemo comes before Xenocrates instead of fol- 
lowing after him in the line of Succession, and Xenocrates in the same 





unchronological way precedes Plato. We note that he is represented 
as a sort of intermediary between Plato and the Stoics.'** ‘Thus, the 
contents of A at S 1.1.29b are well organized when considered from a 
systematic, that 1s to say diaeretic point of view, and considerably less 
so when considered from that of Succession, or Sect, though there are 
some traces of the latter kind of arrangement. ‘The list of name-labels 
from Anaximander to Speusippus p. 34.13-35.4. W. moreover impresses 
one as alphabetical. An important difference with ch. 1.3 1s that two 
name-labels have been included, viz. p. 35.10 Mnesarchus (a pupil of 
Panaetius, vigebat 110/9 BCE) and p. 34.26 W. Posidonius (‘ultimus fere 
Placitorum philosophus’, as Diels—discounting Xenarchus as a parti- 
san addition of A—posits DG ioo and in the index), which are much 
later than the latest of the name-labels in the other chapter. 

Although as to topic and contents A at 8 1.1.29b on the one hand 
and the Epicurean doxography at Cic. ND. 1.25-41 and Phlid. Pret. 
PHerc. 1428 cols. 1-15 on the other (the latter two famously printed 
in parallel columns DG 531-550) have much in common, there are 
important differences.'® In function of organization the Cicero passage 
is much more up to date than the Placita passage as reported in P and 
S. In Cicero master—pupiu relations as well as positions in a Succession 
are explicitly formulated, though even here no ordering according to 
Sect and Succession has been imposed throughout, and there is more 
information on the Early Academics, the Peripatetics, and especially 
the Stoics, the favourite opponents of the Epicureans.!* In A, the doxa 


184 See below, text to n. 196. 

'85 Further discussion has to be postponed to another occasion; cf. the preliminary 
remarks below, nn. 188, 264, 300, 369, and Section 12, ad fin. Diels’ complicated dis- 
cussion DG 121-128 is still indispensable. The most recent studies of the Epicurean 
doxography in VD. Book I we have seen are McKirahan (1996), who adduces what he 
calls the ‘Aristotelian-‘Theophrastean tradition’ on the principles, though not its rever- 
berations in A 1.3, and who fails to compare A 1.7; and the useful comments of Dyck 
(2003) 8-9, 83-114, who for the most part compares the contents of individual lemmata 
with what is found on these matters elsewhere. For a diagram of the Successions in 
Cicero see Steinmetz (1966) 155. 

186 See ND. 1.26, post (i.e. after Thales) Anaximenes; 1.26 Anaxagoras, qui accepit ab 
Anaximene disciplinam, ‘who took over the school from Anaximenes’; 1.32, Speusippus avun- 
culum Platonem subsequens, ‘succeeding to his uncle Plato’; 1.33, Plato as Aristotle’s magister; 
1.34, Aristotle’s condiscipulus “fellow pupil’ Xenocrates; ex eadem Platonis schola Ponticus Her- 
aclides, “from the same Platonic school’ 1.35, Strato as auditor ‘follower’ of Theophrastus; 
1.37, Aristo as discypulus “pupil of Zeno, and Cleanthes, qui <enonem audivit, “who was 
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of Epicurus comes last (as it quite often does in A); in Cicero, the 
exposition of Epicurus’ theology also follows, but 1s not part of the 
doxography. ‘There is a lot of explicit and quite aggressive Epicurean 
criticism of the doxai of others in Cicero, but very little in Philodemus 
(but the text has not been preserved very well in parts), and none at all 
in this section of A. Diels attributes these virulent objections to Cicero 
(DG 122-124), whom he criticizes very severely and believes to have 
been influenced by the rude invective of the Epicurean Zeno (zbzd. 126— 





127), while according to him civilized Philodemus depends on another 
civilized Epicurean, Phaedrus. Cicero, too, one may suggest, can be 
made to depend on Phaedrus, as there are ingredients in his account 
which are not in Philodemus.!*” However this may be, Cicero’s version 
demonstrates to what kind of purpose a more restrained doxography 
such as that of Philodemus, or P 1.7.2-9, could be adapted. But the 
basic contents of the three tenets at the beginning of the sequences in 
Cicero, P, and S$ 1.10.29b (and at the beginning of the philosophical 


tradition concerned with theology), viz. ‘Thales, Anaximander, and 





Anaximenes, are virtually identical, and similar correspondences are 
also visible in relation to several other name-labels; even Diels had to 
admit this.!° 

Diels failed to indicate that the Successions and Sects are also rep- 





resented elsewhere in A. In fact, scholars have hitherto neglected their 
role.'®? It should, of course, be admitted that references of this nature 
are scattered more or less at random over the Placita, and that the 
Successions are not a dominant principle of organization, as they are 





in Diogenes Laértius; quite the reverse. ‘This, too, helps explain the 


Zeno’s pupil’; 1.38, Persaeus, evusdem <enonis auditor, ‘also Zeno’s follower’ 1.41, Diogenes 
as consequens ‘successor’ of Chrysippus. Cicero varies the phraseology. 

187 DG 122-124, note e.g. ibid. 123, “Cicero’s dishonest frivolity’, “‘Ciceronis fraudulenta 
levitas’, 128, “Cicero’s deceptions’, ‘Ciceronis ... fraudes’. For this kind of evaluation cf. 
above, n. 28. For Zeno’s invective, see DG 126-127, with reference to ND. 1.93; for 
elements in Cicero which ‘non extant in Philodemo’, see DG 126 and the apparatus 
ibid. 545-546. 

'88 For the three early Ionians see DG 125, 128, and the apparatus ibid. 531, for the 
other similar lemmata zbid. 128. Diels states DG 125 ‘those who seek refuge [for what 
is in Cicero] in a resemblance with the Placita are wrong’, ‘errant qui ad Placitorum 
confugiunt similitudinem’, but zbzd. 128 suggests derivation from an older corpus of 
Placita, not A or P. ‘This turns the account of Cicero/Philodemus into a cousin writing 
of the second part of A 1.7, which is acceptable as long as we do not have to think of 
the single Vetusta Placita. See also above, n. 185. 

189 Preliminary remarks in Runia (19g99b) 199 n. 34, 209 n. 61. 
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disorder in ch. 1.3. ‘his chapter 1s essential because it deals with the 
principles of the philosophers. Yet no attempt was made to upgrade it 
in accordance with later, let alone the latest views on the Successions 
of the philosophers. On the other hand, the matter-of-course way in 
which, as we shall see, Successions and Sects turn up again and again 
shows that the compendium, for all its Peripatetic roots, 1s quite firmly 
embedded in what with some latitude we may call the Hellenistic 
historiography of philosophy. Pace Diels, the Successions in A 1.3 do 
not constitute an exception in the Placita. 

Because S$, as we know, is often lacking, we have in the first place 
looked at passages where both P and S$ provide information, though a 
few examples from P which are beyond reasonable doubt will also be 
mentioned briefly. 

‘There is a rather unclear phrase in A at S 1.11.3, ‘those from ‘Thales 
and Pythagoras, I mean those having descended as far as the Stoics 
with Heraclitus’ (ot amo OdAew xai Tudayogovu, €yw dé TOUS LEXEL TOV 
LTOLADV nxatapPepnxotacs ovv “HearxAeitw xtd.). P at 1.9.2, the parallel 
lemma, avoiding ambiguity at the cost of disinformation, more epitoma- 
tors leaves out Heraclitus and replaces ‘I mean ... Heraclitus’ with ‘the 
Stoics’. The term xatoPeByxotas without doubt pertains to a line of 
descent, i.e. a Succession. But it is not clear from (G20) whom the Sto- 








ics, the last in the line, are said to have descended. Presumably Heracli- 
tus is not included in the Succession from either Thales or Pythagoras, 
but introduced as an independent ancestor of the Stoics. ‘Tat 4.13, who 
as so often indulges in a bit of rewriting, says “Uhales and Pythagoras 
and Anaxagoras [Anaxagoras lacking in P and $] and Heraclitus and 
the company of the Stoics’. ‘This does not help us with regard to the 
Stoics, or Heraclitus, but the preserved name-label Anaxagoras sug- 
gests that A indeed had the Ionian Succession in mind, in which, as we 





have seen, Anaxagoras is explicitly included in ch. 1.3 and implicitly in 
ch. 1.7. Pythagoras 1s to be understood as the archegete of the Italian 
line. 

In the same chapter, A at P 1.9.3 ~ S 1.11.3, ‘those from (a6) Dem- 
ocritus’ are mentioned. ‘T’ 4.13 expands to “Democritus and Metrodorus 
and Epicurus’, for it is unlikely that both P and S have abridged A in 
precisely the same way. “Chose from (a0) Pythagoras’ are also men- 
tioned elsewhere, e.g. P 1.14.2 ~ S 1.15.6a (followed in S by a brief 
Anaxagoras lemma and one on ‘those from Leucippus’), at 2.9.1*, and 
at 2.12.1", “Thales Pythagoras and those from him’, 1.e., from Pythago- 





ras, so here too both the Ionian and the Italian Succession are hinted 
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at. P at 3.2.1 has ‘some of those from Pythagoras’, S$ 1.1.28.1a the vir- 
tually equivalent ‘some of the Pythagoreans’, yet P suggests Succession 
and S suggests Sect. A at P 4.14.3 ~ S 1.52.16 has ‘those from Pythago- 


ras’, P omitting ‘and from the mathematicians’. “The Pythagorean(s)’ 





is/are also found several times elsewhere, e.g., 2.30.1* in both P and $ 
(S adding Philolaus), ‘Philolaus the Pythagorean’ at S 1.10.12, ‘Ecphan- 
tus of Syracuse, one of the Pythagoreans’ at S$ 1.10.16a and T 4.11 
(shehtly different formula), and ‘Hicetas the Pythagorean’ at P 3.9.2. 
P 4.16.4 has ‘Plato and those from him’, the parallel lemma $ 1.53.4 
‘those from Plato’. Note that P’s abridgement may be sloppy: e.g. at 
4.3.2 he reads ‘those from Anaxagoras’, while S 1.49.10b has no less 
than four name-labels (of which Wachsmuth deletes one), and no ‘from’ 
someone. ‘hese name-labels include Anaximenes—once again, doc- 
trine proves more important than name-label. 8 1.18.1d has ‘Zeno and 
those from him’, P 1.18.4 more blandly ‘the Stoics’. But the epitomiz- 
ing rephrasing can also be quite acceptable: S at 1.17.1 has “Uhales and 
those from him’, which P 1.17.1 renders as ‘the ancients’ (ot aexatot), 
presumably the Ionian Succession as defined in A 1.3, so one feels that 
this trme at least he shows that he knows what he 1s doing. P 1.18.1 ~ 
S 1.18.1a has the interesting formula ‘all the physicists from Thales’; at 
2.6.1* we find the label ‘the physicists’, ot @voixot, which has presum- 
ably been coalesced away by $.'% P 1.18.1 also has ‘up to Plato’, which 
we believe has been omitted by S, who (as is clear from his meager con- 
tribution in this respect to ch. 1.3, and as has been pointed out above) 1s 
less interested in Successions because of his own different project. Nev- 
ertheless he sometimes preserves information missing in P’s epitome, 
as at 1.13.1d, “Uhales and those after him in sequence’ (OaAficg xa ot 
emetic). Lhe doxa at issue, echoing and ultimately deriving from Aris- 
totle’s well-known verdict concerning the principle of the early physicist 
monists, has been flattened out, but the formula ot emetic without any 
doubt pertains to a Succession; we have seen above that the word éqe- 
Eis plays a vital part in the note about the Successions at P 1.3.6 ~ 
One 

An interesting reference to a Sect has been preserved in 8S 1.52.3 








(4.13.7 Diels; one would have expected P 4.13 to have preserved this 





190 At Arist. Met. B 4.1001a9—14 ol meQi pboews are contrasted with the Pythagoreans 
and Plato. For the lemma see below, text to n. 198, n. 266 and text thereto, and Part. II, 
Spec. Rec. 2.6.1*. 

'Sl_ Cf. above, text to nn. 151, 159. 
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lemma as well): “limagoras, one of those who in many respects [or: 
in numerous passages in his works] debased the Epicurean Sect’ (Tuwa- 
yOoas, eis TOV naQEayaeaEdvtiwy év oVYVOIS TH "EmtxotgeLov algeotv). 
Here the school of Epicurus is explicitly recognized, just as in A at 
P 5.19.2 (not paralleled in $), ot meQgi “Extxoveov. ‘The names of Sects 
(Stoics, Peripatetics. Academics) may function as generic name-labels. 
‘The remark about ‘Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus and almost all the Peri- 
patetics’ in the proem of the work not only acknowledges and names 
the Sect, but also, as we have seen, hints at the Succession: first Aris- 
totle, then ‘Theophrastus, then the rest. Designations of Sects serving 





as name-labels are also found elsewhere throughout the work. ‘There 
are numerous references to ‘the Stoics’, but in § 1.50.14-16 not only 
the Stoics but also the Academics and the Peripatetics are listed. ‘Uhese 





Sects are also cited elsewhere at this same chapter of S: 1.50.18 “those 
from the Academy’, 1.50.20 the Stoics, 1.50.23 the Peripatetics, 1.50.29 
the Peripatetics, and 1.50.34 in one and the same lemma the Stoics, 
the Academics, and Epicurus, the latter clearly (and hardly to our sur- 





prise) representing his whole Sect. ‘This lemma may be all that is left 
of a separate Placita chapter or appendix on the Wise Man, a specifi- 
cally Hellenistic theme, epitomized away by P and presumably already 
abridged by A. ‘Some of the Academics’ are mentioned at 8 1.52.10, 
‘practically all the Peripatetics’ in P 3.2.5 ~ S 1.28.1a, and “Xenarchus 
the Peripatetic and some others of the same Sect’ (tijg avtijc atoéoews) 
at S 1.49.1b (not in P), and P 5.26.3 mentions ‘the Stoics and the Epi- 
cureans’ (not in 8). T 4.12 mentions ‘Zeno of Citium, son of Mnasaios, 
the pupil of Crates the founder of the Stoic Sect’ (Zjvov dé 6 Kitievs 
Oo Mvacatov 0 Keatntos oitytys 0 Tis Ztwixtic GoEEas aloéoews), but 
may have added the reference to the Sect suo Marte. An exceptional 





reference to the medical Sect of ‘the Empiricists’ 1s at P 5.18.3.!” 
It would be boring to cite all the instances of Succession-like se- 
quences in P, many of which cannot be paralleled from S because large 





192 Diels DG 184-185 argues that S 1.49.1b (lemma 4.3.10 in his numbering) on 
“Xenarchus the Peripatetic and some others of the same Sect’ was inserted by A and 
betrays his Peripatetic education. And ‘anyone not unfamiliar with the genuine color of 
the Placita (‘qui genuini Placitorum coloris non ignarus est’, a nice rhetorical argument 
pertaining at the time of writing only to the author himself) sees that the ‘frequent 
references to the Academics’ and that to Timagoras and the Epicurean Sect do not 
belong with the true Placita tradition. ‘This special pleading clearly aims at eliminating 
references to philosophical Sects from this tradition. One wonders that he does not 
object to the frequent use of the term ‘the Stoics’. 
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parts of S are lost, but on the whole the difference between the two 
main sources in the rest of the work corresponds to that to be detected 
in regard to ch. 1.3, even though, as we saw, there are also instances 
where S has preserved material that has been abridged away by P. 
But S has left out a telling remark preserved by A at P 2.6.6*: “Plato 
pythagorizes also as to these matters’, viz. the stereometrical shapes of 
the physical elements (TAatwv d€ xat év tovtoig avdayooetCet).!% This 
is a bit more explicit than the often-found combination of the name- 
labels ‘Plato Pythagoras’ (or conversely), and testifies to the acceptance 
of the view that the 7zmaeus 1s derived from the work of a Pythagorean 
from Locri, which we know to be a forgery composed for the purpose 
of proving Plato’s dependence. It 1s clear that the connection in A 1s 
based on this purported identity of doctrine.'™ 

Another telling passage in S is 1.1.29b, on Xenocrates’ theology, 
divided into two parts, of which the second begins with the words ‘he, 
too, holds’ (agéoxet dé xat avt@).!% At the end of the lemma we read 
that ‘these [1.e. the views just described in the second part] he donated 
to the Stoics, and the previous [i.e. the views described in the first 
part] he has paraphrased from Plato’. Gommunality of doctrines again, 
and a remarkable middle position for Xenocrates, who 1s, so to speak, 
looking both backwards and forward. He transcribed (and modified 
in the course of transcription) a Platonic doctrine, and bequeathed 
another doctrine, one of his own devising, to the Stoics. It is not to 
be excluded that backstage of this analysis the Ionian Succession is 
hovering, viz. a segment Plato—Xenocrates—the Stoics, in which pour 














le besown de la cause the part of a Succession beginning with Zeno 1s 
coalesced with a branch of the Ionian line beginning with Plato. Note 
moreover that Xenocrates’ name-label at S 1.1.12b p. 36.6 1s the only 
one accompanied by both patronymic and ethnicon in the long series 
of name-labels in the second part of A 1.7, the chapter containing 
the answers to the question “Who is the God?’ At its first occurrence 
in A on the other hand, viz. A 1.3 at S 1.10.11b ~ ‘T 4.11, it has 
neither patronymic nor ethnicon in 8 and only the ethnicon in T.'% 





'I5 See Tarrant (2000) 76, and cf. below, n. 277 and text thereto. 

'9¢ See further Part II, chapt. 6, sect. 7. 

95 See above, n. 64. 

'96 The Homeric line tic néde_ev cic Gvdo@v; TO0t tor MddMc HSE toxfjec Comes to 
mind (e.g. Od. 10.325, first half cited Xenophanes fr. B22.6 DK, etc.) In P and S for 
A 1.3 the transmission of ethnicon and patronymic is not good; sometimes P is fuller 
than 8, sometimes S fuller than P. T is good for the ethnica and patronymica of his 
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The presentation of full credentials (even fuller than at A at S 1.10.12 
~ 1.3.23 Diels) is truly remarkable, perhaps suggesting that most of the 
information should have been included in the earlier chapter. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that, although tenets are more 
important than name-labels for the order of the lemmata in a chap- 
ter, and although for this reason the dates of the personalities men- 





tioned do not really influence this order, there is nevertheless a ten- 
dency to place the very first philosophers, that is to say the founding 
fathers of the Ionian (Thales), Italian (Pythagoras), and Eleatic Suc- 
cessions (Xenophanes) of ch. 1.3, or their immediate followers, in the 
first lemmata. ‘The accounts of these first origins hold a special fascina- 
tion, like charter myths or foundation legends. ‘To some extent this may 





explain the ostensible chaos of the sequence of name-labels listed after 
the first members of the three Successions in ch. 1.3. 

Because we can draw on our own careful reconstruction we shall 
restrict the inventory of these priorities to A Book I. Our reconstruc- 





tion of the sequences of the lemmata of this book is not only based, 
like that of Diels, on P’s order. As a check on the order in P’s epitome, 
the diaereses based on the affinity and contrast of doctrines have also 
been taken into account. Whenever S$ clearly has copied out a (virtu- 
ally) entire chapter, the order of S is a check on that of P too. If we 





were to include the evidence of P for the other books the examples 
would be multiplied.'*’ We should however observe that the placing at 
the beginning of name-labels of early figures also depends on the pos- 





sibility of constructing a feasible diaeresis, and that the sequence of the 
lemmata after these first figures is determined by doctrine rather than 
Succession. 

Ch. 2.1.1* has Pythagoras, and the first of a long series of name-labels 
in the next lemma (on a different sub-topic) are ‘Uhales Pythagoras. ‘The 
first name-label at 2.4.1* is that of Pythagoras. Ch. 2.6* opposes the 
physicists 1.e. lonians and presumably a few others (thus P) and/or the 
Stoics (thus S) in its first to Pythagoras in its second lemma.!” ‘The ear- 





Eleatic succession. In the remains of ‘Theophrastus’ Phystka: Doxa the ethnicon has 
been preserved more often than the patronymic. Full information on such matters (but 
not always) in Diogenes Laértius. Cf. also below, n. 361. 

'97 Lachenaud (1993) 36-37 attempts to discover an authorial intention behind vari- 
ous sequences of lemmata, but his overview is based on P only and fails to take the Suc- 
cessions into account in a systematic way; a brief comment in a later paper, Lachenaud 
(1998) 54-55, 1s not useful. 

'98 See above, n. 190, below, n. 266. 
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hiest philosopher mentioned in 2.7*, first lemma, 1s Parmenides. ‘The 
first lemma of 2.9* mentions the followers of Pythagoras. ‘The first 
name-label of three at 2.10.1* is Pythagoras. ‘The first lemma of 2.11* 
has Anaximenes. ‘The first lemma of 2.12* has “Uhales, Pythagoras, 
those from him’, the second notes a discovery attributed to Pythagoras. 
The first lemma of 2.13* has the name-label ‘Thales, of 2.18* Xeno- 
phanes. ‘he first name-label at 2.20.1* 1s Anaximander, the second at 
2.20.2* again Xenophanes, while at 2.20.3* we have Anaximenes Par- 
menides. ‘The first lemma of 2.21* has the name-label Anaximander, 
the first at 2.22* has Anaximenes (plus Alcmeon), the first at 2.23* again 
Anaximenes. ‘The first lemma at 2.24* has the name-label ‘Thales, the 
first at 2.25* Anaximander, and the first at 2.28* Anaximander Xeno- 
phanes (plus Berosus). ‘The first at 2.29* has Anaximander, and the first 
at 2.30* ‘some of the Pythagoreans, among whom Philolaus’. 

No less than nineteen of the thirty-two chapters of this book (not 
counting the extra ones to be found in the Specimen Reconstructionis) 
display these early name-labels in their first lemmata, thus attesting 
the contribution of the beginnings of the three grand Successions to 
lemmata order. It 1s to be excluded that this crowding of early name- 
labels at the beginning of chapters 1s a mere coincidence. 





This result 1s consistent with the evidence concerning the notion of 
the ‘first finder’, memtog eveetijs, in the Placita.'*® ‘The most important 
are Thales and Pythagoras, the archegetes of the Ionian and Italian 
Succession; the former with two ‘firsts’, the latter with three. ‘The sec- 
ond in line of the Eleatic Succession, Parmenides, is mentioned for one 
‘first’, and the dissident Pythagorean Ecphantus for one, too. ‘The texts 
are: [’hales was the first to say that the moon 1s illuminated by the sun 
(€pn, 2.28.5*), and the first to declare that the soul has an ever-moving 
or self-moving nature (amepyvato, P 4.2.1 ~ S 1.49.1a). Pythagoras was 
the first to call philosophy by this very name (teocayogevoas, P 1.3.7 ~ 
S 1.10.12), the first to call the container of all things ‘cosmos’ (@voudos, 
2.1.1*), and ‘is said’ (A€yetat) to have been the first to have recognized 
the tilting of the zodiac circle (2.12.2*). Parmenides was the first to 
confine the mhabited places of the earth to the two solstitial zones 





'I9 On this theme see e.g. Kleingiinther (1934), Mejer (1978) 52, 86 n. 50, with 
references, Mansfeld (1986a) 22—23 with n. 103. Zhmud (2006) 239 posits that this motif 
is particularly prominent in Eudemus, which fits in with the argument at Mansfeld 
(2000b) 200-201 that KEudemus may be a source for some of the information in the 
Placita. 
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(apaotoe, A at P 3.11.4). Finally, Ecphantus was the first to declare that 
the monads are corporeal (anepyjvato, A at S 1.10.6a). As a represen- 
tative selection of seminal and decisive inventions in philosophy and 
science this little group 1s not such a bad choice. 


8. Stoic Physical Theory, Aristotelian Precedent 


Summary. In this section we study the relation of the Placita to the detailed 
contents of the two divisions of the Stoic phystkos logos as reported in Dio- 
genes Laértius 7.132—133. It is first divided eidetically into corporeals such as 
elements, principles and gods, and incorporeals such as place and void. ‘This 
division compares well with the contents of Book I of the Placita, and can be 
integrated with concepts from Aristotle’s theoretical physics. ‘The two most 
important parts of the generic division in Diogenes’ text are ‘on the cosmos’ 
and ‘causal explanation’. Philosophers as well as astronomers study some of 
the issues pertaining to the cosmos, just as mathematicians, astronomers, and 
doctors study some of the issues pertaining to causation. Other such issues 
are the preserve of the philosophers. Aristotle already discussed the demarca- 
tion between philosophy and science, and Chrysippus noted the disagreement 
among philosophers and doctors concerning an issue known to us from ch. 4.5, 
‘on the regent part’. We note that this description of standard Stoic physics 1s 
problem-oriented, just as was the case for physics according to Aétius’ proem. 
The selection and sequence of topics listed at D.L. 7.132-133 are consistent 
with the contents of Books II to V of the Placita. ‘This also holds for the brief 
account of the details of Stoic physics at D.L. 7.14.2—-159. 


The term @voios Aoyos (we recall P in his proem telling us that this 
logos 1s what he 1s going to teach)?” is found at the beginning of the 
account of Stoic physics in Diogenes Laértius 7.132. It means the part 
of philosophical theory concerned with physics (cf. e.g. D.L. 7.39, Plu. 
SR 1035p). [wo divisions of this part are listed. We shall see that the 
contents of the first of these are roughly parallel to those of A Book I, 
and those of the second to those of A Books II-V. 





200 See above, n. 21 and text thereto; for some examples of the formula below, n. 
334; D.L. 7.160 also uses the formula @vowxog tomog in this sense. Theiler attributes 
D.L. 7.132—133 to Posidontus (his fr. 254) because of the parallel in fr. 18 E.-K. ~ 255 
Th., see Theiler (1982) 2:133~-137; for fr. 18 E.-K. (the famous abstract from Posidontus’ 
Meteorology by Geminus) see below, nn. 230, 378, 387, and Section 16. Posidonius’ 
®voixdc Aoyos is quoted eight times in the sequel: D.L. 7.143, 134, 140 (twice), 149, 
144, 145, 153 ~ frr. 4-11 E.-K., but (although this 1s sometimes claimed) this does not 
entail that the division at D.L. 7.132133 1s to be attributed to him. 
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The first division of the phystkos logos is one into seven species (él- 
dixdc), 1.e. subparts:°°! “they divide the phystkos logos mto (1) the part 
(topos)? about bodies, (2) the part about principles, (3) the part about 
elements, (4) the part about gods, (5) the part about bounding entt- 
ties, (6) the part about place, (7) the part about void’.*°? We note that 
diaeresis as a method was also part of Stoic logic, see D.L. 7.61—62; it 
was itself (unsurprisingly) subdivided into species, and distinguished by 
them from weeiouds, partitzo (“classification’).?"4 

This list of seven sorted items naturally divides into two halves: parts 
(1), (2), (3), and (4) pertain to Stoic corporeals, which presumably 1s 
the reason why ‘bodies’ come first, and parts (5), (6), and (7) to Stoic 
incorporeals.*” ‘Uhe division 1s called specific because these two sec- 
tions (to be subdivided themselves) can be subsumed under a shared 
and extremely abstract supreme genus we know something about from 
other sources, viz. the enigmatic ‘something’ (the Stoic tt),2" so are its 
first species (meocex7] etdn, cf. D.L. 7.61). At a first glance, Diogenes 
Laértius’ enumeration seems incomplete, since topics such as fate are 
lacking, but a reason for this could be that it 1s a factor in both divisions 
of Stoic physics.*°’ Although the enumeration of contents in this list 1s 
orderly enough, it apparently fails to correspond to an order of treat- 
ment; in the sequel in Diogenes Laértius principles (7.134) are discussed 
before body (7.145), presumably allowing for a better performance. 


201 The more abstract and theoretical character of this division has been well argued 
by Long & Sedley (1987) 1.267-268, Brunschwig (2003) 207-209. 

202 For the ‘parts’ and ‘sub-parts’ of philosophy the Stoics, apart from tdézou, also 
used the terms véen, yévyn, or eldn. The use of the word tomog may have to do 
with memorization, or imaginative representation. For another eidetic division of a 
subdiscipline into seven topo see above, n. 5, and for an Aristotelian division into six 
species below, n. 330. 

203 T).L. 7.132, tov dé MVOLKOV Oyov Statgotouw Eis TE TOV TEQL OWUGTWV TOMOV xai TEL 
COYOV xal OtoryeiMv xal DEOv xal MEOATHV XAL TOMOUV nal ZxEVOD. 

204 Some information in App. II, ‘Diaeresis’, Mansfeld (1992b) 326-331. For weguopds 
cf. above, n. 46. 

205 See Long & Sedley (1987) 1:268. A variety of this division, unpedantically for- 
mulated, is found Sen. Ep. 89.16. This is bipartite: corporeals and incorporeals, both 
subdivided into their ‘grades of importance, so to speak’ (in suos, ut ita dicam, gradus). 
Corporeals are divided into what creates and what is created, ‘and the created things 
are the elements’ (gignuntur autem elementa). So the creative things are the principles. 

206 SVF 2.329, 332. Cf. Long & Sedley (1987) 1:268. 

207 siuaeuévy is coextensive with God at D.L. 7.135, i.e. belongs with the specific sub- 
topic ‘On gods’, and is that according to which the cosmos is administered according 
to D.L. 7.145, 1e. belongs with the generic sub-topic ‘On the cosmos’ as well. 
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The cluster of themes constituting the first division of Stoic physical 
theory can be rewardingly compared to a number of themes treated 
in the first book of A. ‘Topic (1) of this etétxac¢ division corresponds 
to A 1.12, ‘On bodies’; topics (2) and (3) to 1.3, “On principles-—we 
have seen that in actual practice Diogenes Laértius’ exposition of Stoic 
physics begins with the principles. ‘Topic (4) corresponds to 1.6 (heading 
in S lost), ‘Where did men get the concept of god(s)*° from?’ plus 1.7, 
‘Who is the God?’ (plus 1.8, ‘On daemons and heroes’); topic (5) 1s 
echoed in the definition at P 1.14.1 ~ 8 1.15.3b, “shape 1s the surface and 
circumference and border of a body’; topic (6) corresponds to 1.19, “On 
place’; and topic (7) to 1.18, “On void’. 

As was to be expected the account of physics, or phystkos logos, pro- 





vided by the Placita was to some extent updated, though no name-labels 
later than Posidonius, Asclepiades, and Xenarchus (the latter only once) 
were included in A. Related later works, such as Achilles On the All 
and Nemesius On the Nature of Man, add later tenets and names. Updat- 
ing occurred through the addition of placita of Hellenistic philosophers, 
physicians, and astronomers, or e.g. the rephrasing of Platonic tenets in 
Middle Platonist and of Pythagorean tenets in Neopythagorean terms. 
But as we now submit it also came about through the adaptation of 
a more or less Peripatetic overview of theoretical physics to the main 
sections of the first subsection of Stoic physics and by the inclusion 
of further chapters on topics of the same uk, which had come into 
fashion. ‘he account of the principles and elements in A ch. 1.3 1s 
in part dependent on the first books of Aristotle’s Physics and Meta- 
physics, as well as on the introduction to Theophrastus’ Physics (where 
for mstance Anaximander was added to the list). ‘he eidetic part of 
the Stoic physzkos logos states that the principles are to be treated near 
the beginning, so the Peripatetic ingredient can be incorporated. But 
the theological chapters A 1.6-8 cannot be linked with the first books 
of Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics, or the introduction to ‘Theophras- 





208 Most mss., the list of headings at the beginning of the book, and Q support the 
singular; editors prefer the plural. In the present chapter the singular deot is also 
supported by A at P 1.7.1 (DG 204a21, 205a17—-18). ‘The heading of A 1.8 has the 
singular as well, in both sources (P ‘Who is the God’, S ‘On God’). Lachenaud (1993) 
81 n. 2 defends his choice by pointing at the contents of the chapter 1.e. the various 
representations of gods, but, e.g., the various shapes of the earth are covered by a 
heading with the word for shape in the singular, A 3.10. D.L. 7.132 has the plural. ‘The 
formulas évvoia DBedv and évvota deot can of course be used interchangeably, e.g. the 
singular deot S.E. M. 9.12, 25, 44, the plural deav ibid. 20, 24, 29, 32, 34, all in the 
chapter regi Bedv dealing with the concept. 
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tus’ Physics. These chapters on God or the gods are in a position which 
is paralleled by that of the topic ‘On gods’ in the eidetic part of the 
Stoic physikos logos. Accordingly, after the two successive and interre- 
lated chapters ‘on God’ or the gods (1.6—7), two additional chapters 
follow that arguably belong with them for systematic reasons, viz. 1.9, 
‘On Matter’, and 1.10, “On Idea’. What is more, in exactly this same 
order these three items are attributed to Socrates plus Plato at P 1.3.11 
(~ S 1.10.16a, who omits Socrates, tests dexac, tov Beov Tv VANV THV 
idéav). A subpart of Stoic physics that agrees with Peripatetic physics as 
to the place of the discussion of principles and elements thus happens to 
coincide with two elements of the triad of Middle Platonist principles.*°° 

The themes of these two Placita chapters, dealing respectively with 
the origin of the concept of God (1.6) and the issues of the existence 
and nature of God (1.7), are paralleled by, or rather reflect, discussions 
that had been going on for a long time about problems that were 
still very relevant.?!° Compare for instance Sextus Empiricus, P. 3.2— 
12, a chapter with the heading xegi eot, which briefly treats first the 
origin of the concept and then the question of existence. At M. 9.13-48, 
a chapter with the heading xegi dedv, various views concerned with 
the origin of the concept are discussed; 9.49—-194, a chapter with the 
heading ei eiot beot, deals at length with the existence and nature of 
god(s). All these issues are discussed in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum too. 
We cannot here go into the details,”'! but may point, for instance, at the 
first part of the account of Stoic theology in Book II: the origin of the 
concept and the issue of existence at 2.4-44, the nature of the gods at 
2.45~-72. According to an author to be dated in between Cicero and A, 
Philo, Spec. Leg. 1.32, the deity is hard to apprehend, the two principal 
questions being whether it exists (ev weév el gott tO Betov),?” the other 
what is its substance (€tegov d€ TO TL EOTL XATA THV OVOlav); the first of 
these 1s answered 7bid. 33-35, the second 36-44. 

As to the addition of further chapters, when you already have a 
pair of chapters on God and gods it is only natural to add and insert 





209 Cf. above, text to nn. 94, 141, below, text to n. 408. 

210 For A at P 1.7.1 (1.7.1-10 Diels) see Runia (1996a); for the discussion concerned 
with the question whether the gods exists and if so, what they are (Protagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, Epicurus etc.) see Mansfeld (1993a) 183-187. 

211 Preliminary remarks at Mansfeld (1990a) 3207-3208, comparison of passages in 
Sextus and Diogenes Laértius Mansfeld (1999c) 457-459. 

212 Philo Spec.Leg. 1.32—35 (minus first and last sentences) is printed as SVF 2.1010 with 
the obsolete title De Monarchia, A 1.6 is SVF 2.1009. 
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one about lower divinities (1.8). When you have 1.18, ‘On void’ (eet 
uevov), and 1.19, “On place’ (megi tomov), which as to the themes con- 
cerned recall the treatment of place and void in Aristotle’s Physics (4.1-4. 
plus 6-9), a third chapter, ‘On room’ (1.20, megl yweas), is an obvious 
complement in the context of Hellenistic philosophy. ‘The two extant 
lemmata of this chapter at P 1.20.1 ~ S 1.18.1d (and we accept Diels’ 
addition of S 1.18.4a at 1.20.2),'° which in a way conclude the two 
previous chapters and thus contribute to the creation of a small part of 
macrostructure, are consistent with this succession of themes: void place 
room are different qua denotation according to the Stoics and synony- 
mous according to Epicurus (cf. Letter to Herodotus 40 rather than Sextus, 
M. 10.2, who attrributes to Epicurus something resembling a variety of 
the Stoic distinction he cites bid. 10.3). We note here also that ch. A 1.18 
is to some extent superfluous, because in ch. A 2.9* in the cosmologi- 
cal book, which according to its heading pertains to the extra-cosmic 
void, various views relating to void both outside and inside the cosmos 
are listed in spite of the heading?" But a chapter on void had to be 
included in the conceptual section of Book I because of the presence 





of this theme in the Stoic eidetic division and in Aristotle’s Physics, 4.6— 





g. [here is some precedent for this repetitiousness in Aristotle’s works, 
because the void is not only treated in the Physics, but also in the cos- 





mology of the On the Heavens, 4.2 (arguments of the predecessors pro 
and contra its existence). For the two chapters ‘On time’ and “On the 
substance of time’ (A 1.21-22), a subject not found on the list of the 
Stoic physikos logos, we may adduce the chapters on time in Aristotle’s 
theoretical physics, Phys. 4.10-14. In a natural way the doxographical 
chapters on time follow after the three chapters dealing with various 
aspects of space. ‘Luck’ and ‘necessity’, not found on the list of the 
Stoic physikos logos but of course important in Stoic philosophy, are dis- 
cussed in Aristotle’s Physics, 2.4—6 luck (tuyn) cf. A 1.29 meQt TUxYNS, and 
2. 8-9 necessity (eel Tot avayxatov) cf. A 1.25-26, the difficult doublet 
TEL Avayuys and Eel ovotac avayxys. This pair of chapters 1s followed 
by another difficult doublet, 1.27-28 ‘On fate’ and ‘On the substance 
of fate’ (teQl eluaeuévns and meQi ovoiac eluaeuévys). We notice once 





213 We provisionally follow Diels’ reconstruction. S has separate lemmata at some 
distance from each other, one on the Stoics and one on Epicurus, while P has only 
preserved the name-label Epicurus and included it in the Stoics lemma, thus standing 
Epicurus’ view on its head. 


214 See Algra (1993) and Part I, chapt. 9, sect. 6. 
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again the adaptation of an Aristotelian account to the necessities of 
a Hellenistic, more especially a Stoic agenda. We have noticed that 
in Diogenes Laértius’ detailed though woefully brief account of Stoic 
physics at 7.134-159 the notion of necessity (or fate, etc.), not mmcluded 
in the lists of the phystkos logos, plays its part in both its eidetic and in the 
generic sections.?! 

A large part of the macrostructure of Book I is thus indebted to 
the first division of the Stoic phystkos logos and to Aristotle’s Physics. 
We shall see in a moment that the designations of topical problems 
in physics according to the Stoic physikos logos are largely parallel to 
chapter headings in A. It is moreover attested that Chrysippus in the 
first book of his On the Soul discussed a problem in physics that was of 
special importance in the Hellenistic period, viz. that of the location 





of the regent part. He referred to many of the views that had been 
proposed, in contrast to his usual verbose practice characterizing them 
very briefly.?!° ‘This is most easily explained by the influence of the style 
of the Placita. ‘The Stoic physikos logos, perhaps already and to some 
extent influenced by an earlier version of the Placita, could apparently 
be adapted to the Placita format without difficulty. 

The revised version of the contents of what became the first book of 








the Placita thus accommodated supplementary topics. ‘This openness is 





in fact explicitly attested in A at P 1.8.1, containing not someone’s tenet 
but the authorial comment already cited above, Section 4: ‘following 
on the account of the gods [I 6-7] that of the daemons and heroes has 
to be recorded’. 

The fact that an account of the principles (represented in the Placita 





by ch. 1.3) belonged to the Peripatetic tradition, together with the 
complementary fact that a sub-topos on the principles was part of the 
Stoic tradition, also determined the positioning of further additional 
material. After a short proem one had to begin with the principles. 
But the rigid distinction between principles (sub-topos 2 of the first 
Stoic division) and elements (sub-/opos 3), characteristic of Stoic physics, 
made an introductory section on this issue, 1.e. ch. 1.2, unavoidable. We 
have seen that in the first lemma of this chapter the (historically not 
entirely correct) claim is made that both Aristotle and Plato sharply 
distinguished principles and elements, whereas in the second lemma 
Thales is said to have failed to make this distinction and to have 


215 See above, n. 63 and text thereto. 
216 See above, text to n. 63, below, n. 225 and text thereto. 
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used his principle as an element—a purported mistake for which he 
is criticized at some length. For most of the next chapter, 1.3 ‘On 
principles’, the word ‘element’ is carefully avoided, although in fact 
(think of the criticism aimed at Thales in the previous chapter) the 
aoXn, or Gexat, in several cases do function as elements (ototyeia) in 
that they constitute not only what things are from, but also what they 
still are. ‘his need not amaze us, since Theophrastus, in the discussion 
of the philosophers from ‘Thales to Plato excerpted by Simplicius, as a 
rule only uses ‘principle’ (but this principle functions also as element), 
and his Anaximander literally posited the Infinite as both ‘principle and 
element’ (Gexnv te xal otoLyEtov).7!” 

‘Thus the Stoic list of topics, as we have noticed, can be interpreted as 
a further development of questions that are at issue in Aristotle’s Physics. 
Aristotle does not provide a systematic classification of these issues, and 
his order of treatment is different from that in the first division of the 
Stoic physikos logos, or in Book I of the Placita, but this does not matter 
much. ‘The obvious conclusion is that, with the assistance of hindsight, 
a more or less ordered Peripatetic collection of items in the field of 
physics could be found to satisfy the requirements of a later time, in 
line with a Stoic standard pattern which presumably had become so 
common that, Just as many technical terms in current use, 1t was no 
longer felt to be particularly Stoic.?" 





In this way, other Aristotelian ingredients could be preserved as well. 
Physis (vous) does not occur on the list of the Stoic physikos logos; it 
is defined Arist. Phys. 2.2, cf. the virtually verbatim quotation of this 
definition in A at P 1.1 discussed at some length above, in Section 6. 
One may well believe that it has been there from the beginning, though 
we should note that in Aristotle’s Physics the account of the elements 
and principles (Book I) comes before the definition of physzs in the first 
chapter of Book II. Causes are treated Phys. 1.7, cf. A 1.11 and the Stoic 
aitiologikon to be discussed below, chance Phys. 2.4—5 cf. A 1.29, necessity 











217 Note that at Anaximander fr. Bt DK the words te xai ototyeiov are replaced 
by dots. ‘The idea that the Infinite 1s also the element to which things return in the 
end is not popular with scholars. Presumably ‘Theophrastus echoes Aristotle’s formula 
‘this they say is the element and principle of things’ (totto ototyetov nat tTavTHV GexXnV 
(aow eivot tov Svtwv) found in the famous description of the principle of the earliest 
philosophers Met. A 3.983b6—13. 

218 For further evidence of the distinction between principles and reala, starting with 
the Timaeus and reaching Alexander Polyhistor, Philo, and the Middle Platonists via the 
early Peripatos and Stoa see Part I, Spec. Rec. Praef., sect. 5. 
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Phys. 2.9 cf. A 1.25-26, movement Phys. 3.1-3 and 8.5~-10 cf. A 1.23, 
place (as we have seen above) Phys. 4.1-5 cf. A 1.19 and the Stoic physzkos 
logos, the void (as we have also seen above) Phys. 4.6—9 cf. A 1.18 and the 
Stoic physikos logos, time Phys. 4.1-14 cf. A 1.21-22. For the divine, cf. 
the Stoic physikos logos, one may perhaps think of Phys. Book VIII, but 
should take into account that for Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus theology 
lies beyond physics.?!° On Coming-to-Be and Passing-Away is the title of an 
Aristotelian treatise (the focus on this subject is in the first chapters of 
its first book) and also the heading of A 1.24. Varieties of mixture, of 
course also an important Stoic item, are treated GC 1.10 and A 1.17. 
Above we have attempted to explain the exclusion of necessity, chance, 
and the divine from physics as formulated in A at P 1.1.?”° 

According to the overview in Diogenes Laértius 7.132, the second 
division of the Stoic physzkos logos is ‘generic’ (yevixds), and divided into 
three parts (tomovs). 

The subparts of this second division of physical theory are (1) ‘on the 
cosmos’ (reel xdouoV), (2) ‘on the elements’ (meQl tHvV otToLyelMv), and 
(3) ‘causal explanation’ (aituodoytxov). We suggest it 1s called ‘generic’ 
because its three topo: do not come under a genus as its species, but are, 
rather, parts of a whole. Jacques Brunschwig has convincingly argued 





that these generic topics are stated at a relatively ‘concrete level’.??! 
Diogenes Laértius does not separately discuss the sub-section “On the 





elements’, perhaps because the theme 1s treated by him in the context 
of the eidetic division of the Stoic physikos logos. ‘Vhat the elements are 
not treated separately in A Book II either may be no more than a 
remarkable comcidence. 

However this may be, a number of sub-topics enclosed by the parts 
‘on the cosmos’ and ‘causal explanation’ are listed in the next para- 
graph in Diogenes Laértius, 7.132-133. Each of the two subparts ‘on 
the cosmos’ and ‘causal explanation’ 1s divided into two further sub- 
subparts. ‘he account 1s concise, and limited to representative exam- 
ples of issues. 

In the part ‘on the cosmos’ some issues are said to be studied by both 
philosophers and scientists (ua ypatixol, here astronomers), others by 
philosophers only.??? “Studied (Gyntotot) by both are questions concerned 





219 See above, n. 144. 

220 Section 6. 

221 Brunschwig (2003) 206-208, cf. Long & Sedley (1987) 1:267-268. 

222 A variety of the distinction is at Ach ch. 2: the philosopher’s prerogative is the 
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with the fixed stars and the planets, e.g whether (el) the sun is as 
large as it looks (cf. 2.21*),”°? and similarly whether (et) the moon is 
(as large as it looks, cf. 2.26*), and so also with the revolution of 
these heavenly bodies’ (cf. 2.16*), and with ‘issues (Cytnuatwv) similar 





to these’. Another inquiry pertains to questions studied (Cnteitat) that 





are reserved for the physicists (toig muotxoic, not the early thinkers but 
philosophers dealing with themes in physics), viz. those pertaining to 
the substance of the cosmos (ovota, cf. 2.11 on the heaven), to ‘whether 
it is generated or ungenerated’ (ei yevntos 4 i Gyevytos), cf 2.4*, to 
‘whether it 1s ensouled or soulless’ (et ... 1 G-), cf. 2.9%, to ‘whether it 
is corruptible or incorruptible’ (et ... 1 G-), cf again 2.4*, particularly 
its heading, to ‘whether (et) 1t is administered by providence (cf. again 
2.3*). and similar (issues)’. We note that the issues studied by the (Stoic) 
philosophers only correspond to chapters in the first part, and even 
at the beginning, of A Book II, and those studied by both scientists 
and (Stoic) philosophers correspond to chapters much later in the same 
book. As to the phraseology it is clear that the formal pair et ... 4 plus 
negation is used interchangeably with et alone. ‘The latter formulation 
of a problem in Stoic physics corresponds exactly to that of a number of 
chapters in the Placita, e.g. 2.4*, “Whether the cosmos 1s incorruptible’ 
(el APaetos O xd0U0G).774 

In the aetiological department, some issues are said to be studied by 
philosophers as well as physicians, or by both philosophers and mathé- 
matiko. (including astronomers). In Diogenes Laértius’ exemplification, 





issues that are the special reserve of the philosophers have been left out, 
although it is not too difficult to imagine what these are. ‘The topics of 
investigation shared between physicists and physicians (we again note 


inquiry into substance, e.g., what is the substance of the sun (examples cited by Ach 
comparable to lemmata at 2.20*); the scientist looks at what follows upon the substance, 
e.g, from where and how eclipses occur. Ach 30.28-29 Maass ~ 9.8-9 Di Maria 
concludes ‘for all their differences these disciplines are interwoven in the inquiries (év 
tats Cntyoeot), because the one needs the other’. For zétésezs in the proem of A see 
above, Section 6, text to nn. 126-129, and for Aristotelian zélésers see below, Section 14 
ad fin. 

223 Cf. the well-known Epicurean doctrine cited with the same formula A 2.21.5*, the 
sun ‘is as large as it looks, or a little larger or smaller’. See above, n. 127, and Part II, 
Spec. Rec. ch. 21, sect. 7. 

224 T).L. 7.133, 522.17-18 M. et yevntos 7 &yévytos [...] xai ei pdaetdc 7] GpOaetos is a 
look-alike of Arist. Cael. 1.10.279b5—6, ayévytos 1 yevyntos xal apdaetocs 7 Pdaetoc. The 
Stoic use of an originally Aristotelian technique applied to the same issues unavoidably 
preserves traditional wording. For the formula ‘whether ... or not’ see also below, text 


to n. 356. 
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the words Cytynots and Cytotot) are exemplified by the inquiry about 
(meol) the ‘regent part’ of the soul (cf. A 4.5, which, even though we 





lack the evidence of S, includes the name-labels of three famous physi- 
cians, that 1s to say two in P and one more, Hippocrates, in ‘T), about 
(meQl) “what goes on in the soul’ (cf., presumably, the whole of A 4.8— 





12), and ‘about sperm’, meQt omequatov (cf. A 5.4-5, “Whether semen 1s 
a body’ and ‘Whether females ejaculate semen too’), ‘and (issues) simi- 
lar to these’. So here the problems studied by both (Stoic) philosophers 
and physicians are paralleled by chapters in A Books IV and V. ‘The 
phraseology is of the same bland megt + genitive type as the majority 
of the headings in the Placita. What is also important 1s that we have 
parallels in Stoic physics for the spermatological inquiries which take 
up a large part of A Book V, and that these are not restricted to the 
Varronian parallels in Censorinus listed by Diels DG 188-198. 

It is moreover attested that Chrysippus in the first book of his On the 
Soul dealt with one of the issues mentioned by Diogenes Laértius, viz. 
7.133, ‘On the regent part’, discussed, as he says, by both philosophers 
and physicians. ‘Uhis verbatim fragment is of great interest for the ear- 
lier history of the Placita tradition, because it 1s clearly related to A 4.5, 
on the place of the regent part of the soul, also mentioned as an issue 
at D.L. 7.133, as we saw. Chrysippus ends his overview of tenets (largely 
corresponding to those in the Placita chapter but here anonymous, with 
the exception of Plato’s) with the remark that the place of the regent 
part “seems to elude us’—‘otherwise disagreement (GvtiAoyia) among 
physicians and philosophers would not have grown so great’. (Chrysip- 
pus does not accept this stalemate, and goes on to provide proof of its 
location in the heart). ‘The term for disagreement used by him 1s the 
current word avtiAoyia, not dta@avia. or the Platonic and Aristotelian 
term évavtioAoyia, but it is clear that there 1s no difference in mean- 
ing; in fact, speaking of the contradictions or dissensus among doc- 
tors and philosophers as to the place of the recent part he twice uses 
the verb, Sta~wvotot, ‘they disagree’. Accordingly, Chrysippus is fully 
aware of one of the main characteristics of the presentation of tenets in 
the Placita.’ 





29 See Ax (1986) 143, Mansfeld (1989b), (1990a) 3167-3177, Tieleman (1996) 7-11, 
159. [he fragment is at Gal. PHP 3.1.10-15 ~ SVF 2.885; tr. De Lacy; see also above, 
text to n. 216. On Chrysippus’ knowledge and use of skeptical methods of argument 
see evidence in Mansfeld (1990a) 3174-3176: e.g., a student of Arcesilaus and Lacydes 
and use of arguments for and against common experience according to Sotion fr. 22 


Wehrli ap. D.L. 7.183 (~ SVF 2.1); use of Academic methods of argumentation discussed 
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What 1s more, Aristotle already acknowledged the coincidences be- 
tween medicine and philosophy at the beginning and the end of the 
Parva Naturaha. In the first chapter of the De Sensu, 1.436a17—b1, he 
says that the physicist should ‘achieve a clear view of the primary 
principles of health and disease (xeQi vyteiacg xat vooov)’, and adds that 
in fact those doctors who study their art more philosophically (1.e., more 
scientifically) start from natural philosophy, and most philosophers of 
nature end their exposition with a treatment of medical issues. ‘This 
is repeated in other words in the final chapter of the De Respzratone, 
27.480b23-30.” ‘This view clearly anticipates that of the Stoics. 

The topics of investigation that are justifiably claimed by the scien- 
tists as well as by the philosophers are exemplified by the issue “How 
we see’ (cf. A 4.13) and the related issue ‘what is the cause of the 
appearance in the mirror’ (cf. the next chapter, A 4.14).”’ Further topics 
shared with the mathématikot are ‘How clouds come to be, and thunder 
and rainbows and halo and comets and the like’, cf. A 3.4 “On clouds’ 
etc., 3.3 ‘On thunder’ etc., 3.5 ‘On the rainbow’, 3.18 “On the halo’, 
and 3.2, ‘On comets’ etc. ‘These Stoic parallels suggest that some chap- 
ter headings in the Placita beginning with a@c are about causes. And we 
note that the problems studied by both (Stoic) philosophers and scien- 
tists are paralleled by chapters in A Books IV and ILI. 

It 1s clear that the themes which are listed by Diogenes Laértius 
in fact cover, roughly, the whole of the field dealt with in A Books I 
to V: astronomy, meteorology, psychology, (human) biology, sperma- 
tology, medicine, treated alternately both from the pomt of view of 
the philosophers and of the scientists. Though more selective, this list 
is far more complete than Seneca’s summary account of the omnis de 
unwerso quaestio at Nat. 2.1 (above, Section 5). The summary and to 
some extent disorderly exposition of these subjects at D.L. 7.134-159 
does not closely follow the pattern set out at the beginning, though 
the rough sequence of main sections, viz. the successive treatment 
of principles and methodologically important subjects (7.134—141)?8— 





Plu. SR 1036c (~ SVF 2.109), 1037B (~ SVF 2.128), where verbatim quotation from the 
Physikai Theses 1s found (for the title cf. below, n. 334 ad fin.). For évavtiohoyta cf. above, 
n. 10. 

226 See Mansfeld (1990a) 3058-3060, Lennox (2005) 66-68, and above, text to n. 71, 
below, text to n. 319. 

227 'These two chapters will be discussed at some length in Section 16 below. Cf. also 
below, text to nn. 306, 379. 

228 Also at D.L. 7.147-151. 
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cosmology (7.14.2-146)”°— meteorology (7.151-154)—psychology (7.156— 
158)—spermatology (7.158-159), agrees with what is proclaimed at 


7.132133, and with the order of the main themes in A. Note that 
Diogenes’ account of the psychology and spermatology is extremely 
concise, not only compared with what is in A Books IV and V, but 
also with his own treatment of the Stoic principles etc., cosmology, and 
meteorology. 

Just as the overlap between philosophy and medicine, the demarca- 
tion between physics and mathematics (esp. astronomy) as well as the 
communality of interest between philosophers and mathématkor were 
already placed on the agenda by Aristotle, Phys. 2.2.193b22-35, whose 
stance once again anticipates that of the Stoics.”8° Natural bodies have 
surfaces etc., which are the objects of mathematical study. It 1s ‘the task 
of the physicist to know the t esti, or essence/substance, of the sun or 
moon’ (tot mvotxot TO Th EOTL NAtocg NH OEAyvy Eldevat), but 1t would be 
odd if he were to avoid their essential attributes, ‘especially because 
the (earlier) physicists have spoken of the shape of the sun and of the 
moon, and (inquired) whether the earth and the universe are spher- 
ical (opatgoetoyjs) or not’.! But mathematicians do not study these 
formal properties gua properties of physical bodies, but after abstrac- 
tion (1.e., they leave out the corporeal ingredients). At Cael. 2.10 Aris- 
totle prefers to leave the study of the order and relative position of the 
heavenly bodies to the astronomers, thus refraining from imvestigating 
these bodies according to the categories of place and pros ti (a theme of 
A 2.15*). In the next chapter (Cael. 2.11) he briefly refers to astronomy 
for a proof concerning the shape (category of quality) of the heavenly 
bodies derived from studying the sun in eclipse. On the other hand, 
evidence from eclipses (categories of doing and being-affected), obser- 








229 Also at D.L. 7.155. 

230 Also cf. e.g. Arist. An. 1.1 403bg9-16. The famous Geminus abstract from Posi- 
donius (see above, n. 200, below, nn. 378, 387) is quoted in the commentary on this 
Physics passage by Simplicius, who twice points out that Posidonius’ starting-points are 
in Aristotle. 

231 Views of pre-Aristotelian physicists on these issues can of course be amply illus- 
trated from A and similar sources (and in the case of the earth from Aristotle himself, 
Cael. 2.13, see Mansfeld (1992a) 94-98). On the shape of the sun cf. 2.22* (chapter head- 
ing Teel OyNWatos NAtov); on the shape of the moon 2.27* (the chapter heading zeQt 
OYNUATOS CeAyvyjs repeats Aristotle’s formula); on the sphericity or not of the earth 3.10 
(P 3.10.1, opatgoetdf th yfjv), on that of the cosmos 2.2* (2.2.1*, opatooEetdt] TOV XOOLLOV). 
It may be an accident of transmission that in these Placita chapters no name-labels of 
astronomers are extant. 
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vations of the stars, and the astronomical computation of the earth’s 
circumference at Cael. 2.14.297b23-298b3 are used as additional proof 
for its sphericity. For his definite views on the substance of the stars see 
of course Cael. 2.9, on the spherical shape, 1.e., quality of the heavens 
and the cosmos, Cael. 2.4, on that of the heavenly bodies Cael. 2.8, of 
the moon and the others Cael. 2.11, and on the shape and immobility of 
the earth Cael. 2.14. 

We may return to Diogenes Laértius, whose account of the Stoic 
physikos logos, as we saw, runs parallel to large sections of the Placita. 
There is no need to worry about the fact that in Diogenes’ enumeration 
of aetiological issues and meteorological themes treated in A Book HI 
come after problems concerned with sight treated in A Book IV. ‘There 
is no need for worry either about the difference between Diogenes 
Laértius’ and A’s sequence of meteorological phenomena. As already 








pointed out, such lists are meant to inform in a preliminary way. ‘hey 
are by no means to be seen as tables of contents in our sense of the 
expression. 

Thus, Diogenes’ brief overview of the demarcations as well as of the 
amount of overlap between the various disciplines and their practition- 





ers throws quite some light on the presence of astronomers and physti- 
cians in the Placita, though we doubt whether the Stoics were the first to 
bring them in. Aristotle, we have seen, already dwells on the inquiries 
pursued by physicists as well as mathematicians and doctors. ‘That the 
communality of interest between philosophers and physicians is not a 
later development in Stoicism either (e.g. not due to the initiative of 
Posidonius) is proved by the verbatim fragment of Chrysippus cited 
above, where he speaks of the disagreement concerning the location 
of the regent part among these experts and explicitly mentions both 
groups.*”? 





232 Above, text to n. 225. 


9. Where Do We Put the Earth? 
Aétius, Seneca, Lucretius, and Hippolytus 


Summary. Questions relating to the earth are found at 3.9—15, which are extant 
in ps.Plutarch only. We summarize the argument of an earlier paper that 
these chapters are grosso modo dependent on Aristotle, On the Heavens 2.13, 
and analyze them one by one. Ch. 3.15, on earthquakes, is paralleled in the 
Meteorology. ‘Vhe location of the treatment of the earth is not uniform in the 
tradition. In the Placita its substance, location in the cosmos, and further 
attributes (including its movements during earthquakes) are found together 
after the meteorological part of the treatise. But Seneca argues that in physics 
one should speak of the earth in three different contexts: its location in the 
cosmos belongs in the context of the presentation of the heavenly bodies 
(found in Book II of the Placita), earthquakes are to be discussed in the context 
of meteorology (as in Aristotle), and the earth’s further attributes, such as its 
shape, follow in a final position elsewhere. A third possibility for placing this 
discussion is near the beginning of the cosmology, viz. in the cosmogony. The 
cosmogonical account found at 1.4, for instance, briefly refers to the substance 
and location of the earth. Parallels for this placement can be found among 
Aristotle’s references, and also in Book I of Hippolytus’ Refutatio. (Diels believed 
that the Hippolytan order of subjects goes back directly to ‘Theophrastus, but 
his analysis is flawed. ‘Theology does not come second in Hippolytus, although 
it does do so in the Placita.) 


Chapters 9-15 of A Book HI are about the earth, 16-17 about the sea. 
The chapters on the earth, which concern us in the present Section, 
are lost for S, with the exception of parts of chapter headings and the 
lemma S$ 1.36.1 ~ P 3.15.10. We should therefore keep in mind that 
as to method we are dealing with P’s understanding of A, but have 
noticed that P strives to preserve the main divisions and oppositions 
characteristic of A’s presentation. 

‘The influence on A 3.10—14 of Aristotle’s chapter on the earth in On 
the Heavens 2.13, in which the views of others are thoroughly scrutinized, 








is clear. Grosso modo we find the same diaereses and the same views, 
that 1s to say the same forms of arrangement as well as the same, 
or similar, contents. Aristotle deals with the position of the earth— 
category of place A 3.11, cf. Cael. 2.13.293b15-16, ‘on the place of 
the earth some have this opinion’ (xeQi wév ovv tod tonov tis iis 
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TAUTHV EXOVOL Tives THV SOSav), and the summing-up at the end of 
the chapter, 296a21-23, where not only shape and motion versus rest 
but also place are said to have been dealt with. He further deals with 
the question of whether or not it moves (cf. 3.13)—category of place 
again; with its shape—category of quality (cf. 3.10); with the question 
of how many earths there are—category of quantity (cf. P 3.9.1-2); 
and with views about the coming to be of the earth (which imvolve 
its substance, another category) as given at Cael. 2.13.295a7-24, cf. 
P 3.9.4b—5. Aristotle shows in what way these issues are, or can be, 
interrelated, e.g. the earth may be believed to be at rest because of its 
shape, or at the centre because this is where it came to be at the time of 
the cosmogony.?* 

Fortunately we are able to adduce Aristotle’s account, for apart from 
the lemma S$ 1.36.1, as we noted above, and the headings of chs. 3.9, 
3.10, 3.11, 3.13, and 3.15, the parallel Aétian tradition in 8 for the 














chapters on the earth 1s lost. ‘The transmission of the chapters in P 








moreover leaves much to be desired. As to the further tradition, we 
may add the parallels found in a number of authors to the file, from 
Cicero via Lucretius, Seneca, and Cleomedes to Martianus Capella.?*" 

In P parts of the lemmata 3.10.2 and 3.14.1 are lost, and the 
remnant of 3.14.1 1s the only extant part of the chapter. ‘The lemma 
3.11.4 1s the final one in the chapter ‘On the position of the earth’ where 
it presumably does not belong; as Beck and Diels”*° have seen, it should 
have been part of the now sadly mutilated ch. 3.14, ‘On the division 
of the earth’ in zones. Perhaps the text of A was already corrupt at 
this point, but the corruption may also have occurred in the tradition 
of P. The wrong placing of the lemma can perhaps be explained as 
a case of verbal association which shows the epitomator at his work: 
the Philolaus lemma at P 3.11.3 mentions the ‘inhabited earth’ (tv 
olxovuévynv yAv), and the Parmenides lemma attached at the end of 
the chapter as P 3.11.4 speaks of the ‘mhabited places of the earth’ (tfc 
YS TOUS OLXOVUEVOUG TOKOUS). 








233 For the relation of the Aétian chapters on the quantity, quality, and place of the 
earth to Arist. Cael. 2.13 (and Cic. Luc. 123) see detailed discussion Mansfeld (1992a) 
94-109. For the antecedents in Plato’s Phaedo (discussion of shape plus position 97d-e, 
ggb, 108d—109a) see Mansfeld (2000a) 10-14. 

234 Cf. below, n. 241. 

239 Lost words preserved in Q’s translation. 


236 DG 62. 
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‘The sequence of topics in the chapters on the earth follows the pat- 
tern according to which the chapter series on the heaven, the stars, 
the sun, and the moon in Book IJ, and the soul in Book IV, have 
been arranged, viz. the categories of, among others, substance, quan- 
tity, quality, place (for which in the case of the earth there 1s ample 
precedent in Aristotle, as we have seen), then functions and attributes 
of substances (€eya zat tan) for which one may think of categories 
such as having, doing, being-affected, and being in a position.”’ ‘This 
order is a bit different in the first chapter on the earth, P 3.9, because 
substance 1s not treated first. ‘he heading in P according to Eusebius 
and G puritanically followed by Diels in the DG 1s the simple ‘On the 
earth’, whereas the mss. of P followed by Mau and Lachenaud have 
‘On the earth and what is its substance and how many (there are)’. 
According to Photius’ index for S it is “On the earth, whether it is one 
and limited and of what sort of size’. ‘The problem of the original form 
of headings in A needs to be discussed separately.”3* Here we may note 
that the longer of these headings, at any rate, correctly indicate the plu- 





rality of topics at issue in the five terse lemmata of this brief chapter. 
The only topic not found, an important one, 1s that concerning the 
‘sort of size’ intimated in S’s heading; it will have been abridged away 
by P, as Diels DG 62 noticed (the theme is discussed at considerable 
length e.g. in Cleomedes Meteora 1.6). Perhaps however the reference to 
the small size of the Democritean earth during the first phase of the 
cosmogony in another chapter (3.13.4) 1s a stray remnant of this notion. 





The first category at issue this time is not substance but quantity 





(according to number): the first two lemmata of 3.9 oppose the view 
of “Thales and those from (a0) him’, who hold that there is one 
earth, to that of Hicetas the Pythagorean who said there are two: 
‘this one’,’*? that 1s to say our earth, and the so-called counter-earth. 
In Aristotle’s On the Heavens chapter this cosmology is not attributed 
to individuals, but, as is his habit, to the ‘Pythagoreans’. ‘This diaeresis, 
one opposed to two, like those to follow in the chapter, clearly turns into 
a diaphonia: there 1s no gliding scale, or list, because the alternative 
positions strictly exclude each other. ‘The next one-and-half lemmata 





oppose the view of the Stoics, who said there is one finite earth, to 





237 Above, n. 2 and text thereto, text to n. 101, below, text after n. 342. 

238 See below, Section 17. 

239 Toatyv—one imagines someone pointing at or thinking of an orrery, or an illus- 
tration. 
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that of Xenophanes, who said that ‘from its nether part it is rooted 
to infinity’ (éx tot xatwtéeov weéeous elc AmELloov Eeeit@oVat). ‘Uhis is 
the sub-category of quantity according to size. ‘The second half of this 
fourth lemma on Xenophanes’ earth 1s about the category of substance: 
‘it has been compacted from air and fire’. Perhaps the author of an 
earlier source hypothesized that not the earth itself but these ‘roots’ 
are made of air and fire, so that the earthen part of earth, so to 





speak, is made to rest on the lighter elements (compare those who 
according to P 3.15.8-9 posit that the earth rests upon air, or water). 





But P (or even A) seems to believe that according to Xenophanes the 
earth itself is a compound of air and fire.**° ‘The fifth and last lemma 
is a tenet with name-label Metrodorus, who posits that the earth 1s 
‘sediment and dregs of water’ [so not derived from air and fire], and 
‘the sun’ [not the earth] ‘of fire’. ‘(his amounts to the exact opposite 
of the Xenophanes lemma, so these two lemmata together constitute 
a typically doxographical diaphonia. ‘The sun has no business in this 
chapter apart from sustaining this diaphonia. ‘The two lemmata also 
include a reminiscence of cosmogony, which as we shall see is not 
without some interest. 

Ch. 3.10, with its extremely brief lemmata, is about the shape of the 
earth; its heading rhymes with those of 2.2*, on shape(s) of the cosmos, 
2.14*, on shapes of the stars, 2.22*, on shape(s) of the sun, and 2.27*, on 
shape(s) of the moon. Various shapes are listed for the earth on a glid- 
ing scale: 1.e. a diaeresis.**! Very interesting is a rare word that occurs 
only here and in Aristotle’s chapter (as well as in Simplicius’ comment 
on the On the Heavens passage): tuumavoedys, Arist. Cael. 2.13.293b33- 
294a1 ~ A 3.10.4. Uhis is further proof of lineage and ultimate depen- 


240 Lesher (1992) 144-145 on Xenophanes fr. A47 DK takes this to apply to ‘the earth 
below’, 1.e. the earth’s depths, but this ignores the preposition ¢x. He argues that fire 
according to Xenophanes derives from moist vapours (boldly referring to Xenophanes 
fr. Ago DK ~ 2.20.5* in the version of S printed in DKK), so underground moisture in 
the earth’s depths would be meant. ‘This ingenious attempt becomes superfluous when 
one takes the microcontext in the Placita chapter into account. Simp. i Cael. 522.5-10 
fails to provide help; he says he has not read Xenophanes’ lines on the matter, and 
suggests two alternative interpretations for what Arist. Cael. 2.13.294a21 calls ta xdatw 
THs ys (a phrase meaning either ‘the nether part of the earth’ or ‘what is underneath 
the earth’), viz. either the nether part of the earth or the space and infinite aether 
underneath the earth. 

241 For parallels and more shapes see passages cited Mansfeld (1992a) 104-106 n. 155, 
to which add Basil Hex. 9.1; ibid. 104 it is also pointed out that the main diaeresis 1s 
between spherical and flat, derived from Arist. Cael. 2.13.293b33. 
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dence. ‘Vhat the earth has the ‘shape of a tambourine’ 1s an anonymous 
view in Aristotle, while the briefest of possible lemmata in A attributes 
it to Leucippus. ‘This 1s confirmed by Diogenes Laértius on Leucippus, 





ch. 9.30, where the best mss. read the virtually equivalent word tuuxa- 
v@dec. We observe that the knowledge of the name-label possessed by 
these later sources does not depend on what is in Aristotle. 

P 3.11.1-3, on the position of the earth, presents two diaphonias. ‘The 
first and third lemmata contrast the view of ‘those from (az) ‘Thales’ 
(cf. P 3.9.1), who put the earth in the middle, with that of ‘Philolaus the 
Pythagorean’, who put fire in the middle, the counter-earth second, 
and the inhabited earth third.*” ‘This view squares with that which 
is attributed to ‘Hicetas the Pythagorean’ at P 3.9.2, who said there 
were two earths. So a listing according to number, 1.e., according to the 
category of quantity. Maybe Hicetas at 3.9.2 1s a mistake for Philolaus, 
for Hicetas is mentioned in a similar context but for a very different 
cosmological theory at Cicero Lucullus 123, who appeals to the authority 
of ‘Theophrastus;?* at P 3.13.3 this cosmology 1s attributed to another 
Pythagorean again, Ecphantus, see below. And the second lemma of 
P 3.11 1s opposed to the third because Xenophanes 1s said to have put 
the earth ‘first’, temtynv, while Philolaus put it third, as we have seen. 
Here both the category of relation and that of quantity (because of the 
ordinal numbers) seem to be involved. Also note that at P 3.11.2 part of 
the lemma P 3.9.4, viz. ‘It 1s rooted towards infinity’, is repeated: this 
formula does double service. On the final lemma, which as to its theme 
belongs with ch. P 3.14, see above. 

The brief ch. P 3.12, ‘On the inclination of the earth’, is a sort of 
appendix to 3.11, because the inclination is an aspect of the position 
of the earth in the cosmos (compare 2.8*, “What 1s the cause of the 
cosmos having been tilted?’, following immediately after 2.7*, “On the 
order of the cosmos’, with its penultimate lemma on the cosmology 
of Philolaus, 2.7.6*). Inclination comes under the category of being- 
in-a-certain-position (xetodat), like Aristotle’s well known ‘sitting’ and 





‘standing’. There are lemmata, not unsubstantial, with the name-labels 
Leucippus and Democritus. ‘These tenets will have been cited and 
preserved because of their somewhat peculiar nature. Note moreover 
that ch. P 3.12 is a counterpart of ch. 2.8*, just referred to. The 





242 Cf. detailed account at A 2.7.6*. 
243 'Thphr. fr. 240 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 18 Diels. On this passage see Mansfeld 


(1992a) 99-104. 
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mechanism causing the inclination of the cosmos at 2.8.2* is similar 
to those depicted in P 3.12. Aristotle does not discuss the topic, but a 
remark in Plato shows that it was on the agenda of the early physicists. 
Plato’s rejection of the earth’s inclination, we note, 1s not mentioned in 
3.12, though it would have provided a perfect diaphonic contrast with 
the views of Leucippus and Democritus that are listed. It 1s not to be 
excluded that in $8, now lost, Plato’s view was mentioned, for it is briefly 
included at P 3.15.10 ~ S 1.36.1.7"* 

P 3.13, heading ‘On the movement of the earth’, or ‘Whether the 
earth is at rest or moves’ (as at S 1.35) again presents a complicated 
diaphonia; for the theme cf. 2.16*, on the movement of the heavenly 
bodies. ‘This is about motion in the category of place, and the cate- 
gories of doing and being-affected are also involved. The general view 
attributed to ‘the others’ (a qualification immediately hinting at the dia- 
phonic opposition) briefly cited in the first lemma 1s that the earth 1s 
at rest. In contrast to this, three other views, on a sort of gliding scale, 
are opposed in the next lemmata. At P 3.13.2 we have Philolaus the 
Pythagorean again, who has ‘the earth move around the fire in an 
oblique circle in the same way as sun and moon’; this 1s consistent with 
P 3.11.3. Also note that the ‘others’ and Philolaus are contrasted by 
means of the particles uév and 6€. Next, at P 3.13.3, we have Heraclides 
of Pontus and Ecphantus the Pythagorean, who make the earth move 
not by changing its place, but about ‘its own centre’ from West to East. 
‘These two names are not an innovation of A, but depend on the tra- 
dition, and so does the tenet.** Finally, at P 3.13.4, Democritus 1s cited 
for the view that in the beginning the earth wandered about because of 
its smallness and lightness, but that, becoming solid and heavy as time 
went on, it came to a halt. ‘The main diaeresis of motion 1s therefore 
movement in a circle opposed to wandering, and movement in a cir- 
cle is subdivided into that in a bigger and that in a smaller circle. ‘The 
Democritus lemma refers to cosmogony, and we have seen above that 
a precedent for such a reference 1s found in Aristotle’s chapter on the 
earth in the On the Heavens.**® 





44 For Plato on this issue see Phd. 109a; for P 3.15.10 ~ S 1.36.1 see below, text to n. 
255. 

45 In this context Ecphantus is mentioned Cic. Luc. 123, and Heraclides Simp. in 
Cael. 444.32-45.2, 519.9-11, and 541.27-30 ~ frr. 108, 106, 107 Wehrli. See Mansfeld 
(1992a) 100-102. 

246 Cf. above, text before n. 234. 
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Phrases in other chapters of A may well be related to lemmata left 
out by P at 3.13. At 2.24.7*, in the chapter on the eclipse of the sun, we 
are told that Aristarchus ‘moves the earth in a circle around the sun’. 
At P 3.17.5 ~ S 1.38.9 (fuller version), in the chapter on ebb and flow, 
we hear about “Seleucus the astronomer who wrote against Crates and 
who moved the earth too’. Crates’ view on the tides is in the lemma 
S 1.38.7, not paralleled in P 3.17. ‘The reference to this discussion there- 
fore is extant in 8 only, for P has deleted the Crates lemma and consis- 
tently removed the words ‘who wrote against Crates’ from the Seleucus 
lemma; however, he preserved the phrase ‘who, too, moved the earth’. 








An interesting aspect is that, however much Seleucus might have dif- 
fered from Crates with regard to the explanation of the tides, the main 
bone of contention as revealed precisely by the phrase ‘who, too, moved 
the earth’ (xw@v xavtoc tiv yi\v) was the movement of the earth, with 
Seleucus defending the heliocentric position of Aristarchus against the 
geocentric position of Crates and the majority. No other earthmover 
is mentioned in the chapter. It has been supposed that a reference to 
Aristarchus has dropped out or was the victim of abridgement here, 
but this is not necessary, for this time we have both P and S$ for the 
heliocentric view. And the macrocontext offers help: at 2.24.7*, cited a 
moment ago, Aristarchus’ heliocentric view (note the sumilar formula 
THV O€ yijv utvet) is tucked away in the lemma concerning his explana- 
tion of the eclipse of the sun.?*” 

One cannot say much about the mutilated chapter P 3.14, ‘On the 
division of earth’, even if one adds P 3.11.4. At P 3.14.1 (incomplete 
lemma), ‘Pythagoras’ divides the earth into 5 zones, and mentions 
at least one inhabited zone; *Parmenides’ at P 3.11.4 speaks of two 
inhabited zones. ‘he theme and heading of the chapter are analogous 
to those of ch. 2.12* (“On the division of the heavens’ into five circular 





47 The Aétian text is Crates fr. 7 Mette ~ fr. 136 Broggiato; see commentary at 
Broggiato (2001) 285-286. Russo (1995) 148-151 1s unable to explain the qualification 
of Seleucus as ‘who, too, moved the earth’ because he fails to consider the wider 
Placita context, viz. 2.24.7* and A 3.13 ‘On the motion of the earth’, where perhaps 
the views of Aristarchus and Seleucus were epitomized away by P (our only source for 
this chapter), and only Heraclides of Pontus and Ecphantus the Pythagorean move the 
earth, though not around the sun but about its axis. For Cleanthes against Aristarchus 
see Plu. fac. 923A ~ SVF 1.500. For Aristarchus and Seleucus (in the context of the 
interpretation of the earth’s motion (or not) at Plato 77. 4ob-c) see Plu. Quaest.Plat. 
8.1006c, and for such doxographically inspired reverberations cf. further Mansfeld 
(1992a) 99-102, 107-108. For quotation of passages and discussion see also Heath (1913) 


305-308. 
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bands, ‘which they call zones’). ‘The theme of the division of the earth 
into zones became a standard topic, as is clear from, e.g., the account 
at Ach ch. 29, heading “On zones, and that they are five’. Achilles states 
explicitly that there are zones both in the heavens and on the earth, the 
latter bemg vertically underneath the former, and also mentions two 
inhabited zones. 

P 3.15, ‘On earthquakes’, with eleven lemmata, 1s quite long even in 
P’s epitome (in S, as noted above, of this chapter only the lemma at 
1.36.1 1s preserved). Earthquakes are a fascinating subject; think of their 
treatment in Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones Book VI. Precedent in Aris- 
totle is not found in the On the Heavens, but in another treatise, the Mete- 
orology, 2.7-8, where there are two chapters dealing with earthquakes, 





announced as ‘after this we must speak of the trembling and movement 
of the earth’, a quasi-heading not far from the chapter heading in A.** 
Aristotle demonstrates that he finds this topic particularly worthy of 
note by beginning not just with the comment that there have been three 
main explanations, deriving from three authorities, but by emphasizing 
its importance by introducing these persons with name plus ethnicon,?*’ 
and by including their relative dates: ‘Anaxagoras of Clazomenae and 
before this Anaximenes of Miletus expressed their view, and later than 
these Democritus of Abdera’. ‘The same three name-labels (with ‘Thales 
added to Democritus)*”® are found at the beginning of the chapter in A, 
though in a different and diaeretic order; a tenet with the name-label 
Stoics, where the unusual oratio recta after @aot is noteworthy, has so to 
speak been interpolated at P 3.15.2. 

Earthquakes are also treated in the final chapter of the extant ex- 
cerpts of ‘Theophrastus’ Metarsiology, ch. 15 Daiber, that is to say after 





248 Noteworthy verbal echoes of Mete. 2.7.365b1-4 (on Democritus) in A at P 3.15.1 
(name-labels ‘Thales and Democritus), and of 365b8—10 (on Anaximenes) at P 3.15.3 
(name-label Anaximenes). Ad sententiam the same Mele. 2.7.365a19—23 (on Anaxagoras) 
and P 3.15.4 (name-label Anaxagoras). Parallels individually listed Lachenaud (1993) ad 
loce. 

249 Perhaps this means that he had their writings in mind: think of the standard 
beginning of early books. In the sequel he discusses the views of Anaxagoras, Dem- 
ocritus, and Anaximenes in that order, so the note on the relative chronology may be 
meant to show that he knew it. 

290 A version of the tenet is also attributed to Thales Sen. Nai. 3.14.1, is thus part of 
the tradition. Aristotle ascribes to ‘Thales the earth’s floating on water (Cael. 
2.13.294a28-31, 1e. in the chapter on the earth; Met. A 3.983b20-22) but does not 
mention his explanation of earthquakes. 
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the meteorological phenomena, from thunder (ch. 1) to the halo round 
the moon (ch. 14).”°! 

Detailed study of the parallels (in e.g. Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones 
or [Aristotle] De Mundo) and antecedents of the material in A 3.15 
must be postponed until another occasion. What can be pointed out 





here is that this chapter, like some others in A, addresses several issues 
simultaneously. ‘To say ‘the earth moves’ can mean, in Greek as well 
as English and in A as well as in Aristotle, both that the earth moves 
around its axis, or around a central fire, and that the earth trembles, 
as during an earthquake.*” ‘This helps explain why lemmata are found 
in this chapter dealing not only with earthquakes, but also with the 
issue as to whether or not the earth moves at all, which 1s the specific 
topic of ch. 3.13. Lemmata P 3.15.1 to 3.15.5 and P 3.15.11 are about 
earthquakes. Lemmata P 3.15.6 to 15.10 (~ S 1.36.1) are about, firstly, 
the issue of the movement or rest of the earth from a cosmological 
point of view as in P 3.13, and secondly about the movement of (a part 
of) the earth when earthquakes occur, though this second ingredient 1s 
not expressed at P 3.15.8.°% In lemma 3.15.8, a tenet concerning the 
earth’s rest which forms an alternative to that stated in the next lemma 
(P 3.15.9), there is no reference to earthquakes at all. In itself it could 
equally well have been placed in P 3.13, though its microcontext in 
the present chapter intimates another applicability. P 3.15.10 ~ S 1.36.1 
begins by stating that according to Plato there are six directions of 
motion?** and that the earth cannot move according to any of them, 
as it lies lowest from all directions and remains unmoved, having no 
preference to incline one way or the other (gts to G€pau WaAAOv).?° ‘This 
is an appeal to the principle of sufficient reason.**® We recall that Plato’s 


29! Cf. above, text to n. 75. On Metars. ch. 15 see the commentary of Daiber (1992) 
281-282. 

292 Tf earthquakes are not excluded at APs. 2.1.89b30—31, the suggestion at Mansfeld 
(1992a) 71 with n. 31 is only partly right. 

93 Noticed Lachenaud (1993) 271 n. 6. 

294 In the reconstructed chapter ‘On motion’ five views of motion are listed in an 
ascending series according to number (from one to five species): S 1.19.1 p. 162.6—-11 
from one to five (four has disappeared in a lacuna), only one and two at P 1.23.3-4 (~ 
S 1.19.1). The six species attributed to Plato at P 3.15.10 ~ S 1.36.1 (going back to 72. 
43b) may have been mentioned in a predecessor of this chapter. 

99 A peculiar combination of items going back to 77. 34a and 43b with Phd. 10ga, 
both echoed quite accurately (for Phd. 109a cf. also above, n. 244). 

296 Also at issue, and a bit more clearly, at P 3.15.7, ‘Parmenides Democritus: because 
it 1s equidistant on all sides it remains in equipoise having no cause to incline hither 
rather than thither’. 
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view of the inclination of the earth, or rather the lack of it, cited here, 
does not appear in the thematic chapter P 3.12 discussed above. 

The fact that the theme of several lemmata of the final chapter on 
the earth, 3.15, coincides with that of ch. 3.13, on the earth’s motion 
or rest, shows that these two chapters are connected by a strong link. 
Ch. 15 1s a sort of sequel to ch. 13. Earthquakes are taken to be 
movements of the earth on a smaller scale than movements of the 
whole earth, of which, as we have seen, the movement about the 
centre is less big than that about a central fire. ‘The latter movements 
are circular, which earthquakes are not. ‘The diaereses, spread over 
two chapters, pertain on the one hand to the gradations in size of 
these movements on a gliding scale from greatest to smallest, and on 
the other to circular movement as opposed to non-circular. When we 
consider chs. 3.13—15 from this angle, ch. 14, on the division of the earth 
in zones, looks like an afterthought. ‘These zones are circular strips, or 





layers, on a sphere (cf. 2.12.1*). Individually these relate to parts of the 
earth, but as a set they relate to the earth as a whole, which 1s why this 
chapter 1s placed before that on the earthquakes: earthquakes only hit 
parts of the earth. ‘The mental linking of circular zones with circular 
movement helps perhaps to explain further why ch. 3.14 1s found in its 
present position, 1.e. by association. 

The proem of Book II has been discussed above, in Section 4. We 
recall that A, announcing his discussion of meteorological and terres- 
trial phenomena, says ‘they’, 1.e., the philosophers and scientists, “were 
convinced’ that the earth is situated at the centre of the cosmos, omit- 
ting to mention the exception, viz. the doctrine of Philolaus described 
in P 3.11.3 or attributed to Hicetas in P 3.9.2. In the present Section 
we have seen that in Aristotle the location of the earth and the issue of 
its rest or movement belong with cosmology, but the earthquakes with 
meteorology. ‘lreatment of these subjects together and in succession, 
as in A, 1s therefore in no way self-evident, or merely tralaticious. In 
the Placita the order of the descensus through the elements is followed, 
although the sea comes after the earth. ‘The second part of the proem 
to Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones Book II,’ a little dialogue with the 
addressee of the treatise, demonstrates that a different distribution 1s 
also feasible. 


297 For the first part see above, Section 5 ad fin. 
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This person, serving as a foil, asks: “Why have you put the study 
of earthquakes in the section where you are to speak of thunder and 
lightning?’ Seneca explains that earthquakes are caused by air, and so 
have to be studied together with other phenomena associated with the 
region of air. He continues:?°° 


I will say something that will seem even more surprising: in the section 
on caelestia (things in the heavens) it will be necessary to talk about the 
earth as well. ‘Why?’ you ask. 


Because when we examine in their own section the properties of the 
earth, whether it is flat, unsymmetrical, and irregularly elongated, or 
resembles exactly the shape of a ball and organizes its parts into a globe 


[cf P 3.10]; 
whether it confines the waters or 1s confined by them, 


whether it is a living being or an inert mass,” full of air but not its own 
breath; 


and other questions of this sort, whenever they come to hand 
—all these come with earth and will be placed lowest (zn imo). 


But when we investigate what the position of the earth is, in what part 
of the cosmos it has settled [cf. P 3.11], how it is situated in respect to 
the stars and the heaven [cf. 2.31*|—-such an inquiry will belong to the 
higher phenomena (supertoribus) and so to speak attain a better status.?°° 


Accordingly, the topic of the location of the earth (Seneca’s ‘in what 
part of the cosmos it has settled’, consederit),?°' at issue in P 3.9, 1s 
assigned by Seneca to a place in a section of natural philosophy, viz. 
the part about the caelestia, he fails to deal with. ‘his position corre- 
sponds de wre to a location in A Book II, e.g., after the chapters on 
the moon. We may also think of a quasi-lemmatic representation in 
something corresponding to 2.31*, the chapter dealing with the rela- 
tive distances (perhaps the category of pros t, but the heading in some 
mss. of P 1s concerned with the mooov) between the heaven, the sun, 
the moon, and the earth, for the topic of these distances seems to be 
implied by Seneca’s ‘how it is situated in respect to the stars and the 





258 Nat. Quaest. 2.1.4—5. 

299 Cf. A 1.Praef. on the sun; no parallel in Book II except 2.3%. 

260 ‘Ty, Corcoran, slightly modified. 

261 One is reminded of Democritus’ earth settling (presumably at the centre) at 
P 3.13.4, above, text to n. 246, or the anonymous cosmogonical theories mentioned 
by Aristotle mentioned above, text before n. 234. 
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sky’. For such treatment of this part of the theoretical inquiry about 
the earth in a cosmological context there 1s precedent, as we have 
seen, in Aristotle, viz. On the Heavens 2.13,*°* just as there 1s precedent 
for Seneca’s treatment of earthquakes in a meteorological context in 
Aristotle: Meteorology 2.7-8 and ‘Theophrastus, Metarsiology ch. 15. But 
here the parallels end. Seneca, in fact, wants to distribute the treatment 
of the earth over the main parts of physics: its location in the cosmos 
and its relation to the other heavenly bodies 1s to be dealt with among 
the caelestia, earthquakes belong with the sublimia, while the earth’s 
shape and similar questions are to be treated together with the lowly 
lerrena. 

It is not so easy to decide whether these differences of arrangement 
amount to a peculiarity of the strand of the doxographical tradition 
to which A belongs, or one of (the tradition used by) Seneca. Seneca’s 
main purpose in this backward-looking proem?* to Book II (which in 
fact is the last book of his treatise) seems to be a justification of his 
treatment of earthquakes among the subimia. What is more important 
is that both parties, if the use of this word be permitted, were in 
a position to appeal to antecedent in Aristotle. A deviates from the 
Aristotelian distribution just like Seneca does, but in a different way. His 
discussion of the treatment of the earth from a cosmological, terrestrial, 
and meteorological point of view in a series of consecutive paragraphs 
following the treatment of the phenomena between heaven and earth 
represents a reordering of the material—a choice which, as it would 
seem, simplifies matters for pedagogical reasons. ‘The difficulties which 
the scholarly interpretation of Seneca’s intentions has been forced to 
struggle with show that the progress of the latter’s narrative 1s far from 
sumple—even when the correct book order has been restored. 

Seneca’s order, moreover, 1s to some extent anticipated by Lucretius 
(an author he knew well). Lucretius discusses the place of the earth at 
the centre of the cosmos in the context of the cosmogony in his fifth 
book (5.534-538), and the meteorology including earthquakes in the 
next (earthquakes at some length, 6.535—600), followed by inter alia sea 
(6.608—638), Etna (6.639—711), Nile (6.712—737), the Avernian lake, and 





262 Cleomedes Meteora 1.5 Todd too discusses the place of the earth in a cosmological 
context, but note that he begins the chapter with a longish discussion of (the views 
concerned with) its shape, which Seneca wants to treat elsewhere. 

263 See Codofier (1989) 1797, who argues that the proem justifies the heterogeneity of 
the treatise. 
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springs and wells.*°t So Lucretius, here differing from A’s order, has the 
same sort of separation between the treatment of the place of the earth 
and the explanation of earthquakes as the one promoted by Seneca, 
but agrees with A in treating the liquid element, present on and in the 
earth, after the section on earthquakes. We must also acknowledge that 
in Lucretius’ cosmology (as in the anonymous cosmogony in A at P 1.4, 





see below) the earth 1s formed before the emergence of the ether, the 
stars, the sun, and the moon (5.449—-472). 
Accordingly, there is a third possible location in the narrative for 





several topics relating to the earth, viz. somewhere near the beginning 
of the account of natural philosophy. For if it is assumed that, after 
an introductory section, one starts with a cosmogony, this could entail 
dwelling on the fact that in the course of this process earth came to 
be in the middle of the cosmos, for instance because of its nature, 
and/or shape, as in Lucretius. Aristotle refers to this cosmogonical idea 
of some of his predecessors at Cael. 2.13.295a7-24, as we have seen. 
In Aristotelian terms, the categories of place, substance, and quality 
would come into play. ‘The only remaining full account of cosmogony 
at the beginning of the Placita is A at P 1.4 (no name-label), ‘How 
the cosmos came to be composed’, where indeed the scene 1s set and 
earth comes to rest below the heavens because of the size and weight 
of its constituent atoms. A much shorter account 1s provided by the 
second part (lacking in P) of the fuller text of S for 2.7.1*, name- 
label Parmenides; here the order of coming-to-be is first the earth, 
then air, then fire from which the sun and Milky Way, etc. A further 
remnant close to the beginning of a cosmology is 2.6*, ‘From what 


64 See the useful tables comparing Lucr. Book VI and A 3.3-5+3.7+3.15—-16 + 4.1 
at Runia (1997) 97, and those comparing Lucr. Book VI, A 3.1-4.7, and ‘Thphr. Meitavs. 
at Sedley (1998b) 158; but they do not take into account the different treatment of the 
origin and position of the earth in Lucr. Book V. Sedley zdzd. 181-182 argues that the 
meteorology in Lucr. Book VI may depend on ‘Theophrastus’ Phystka: Doxai (and else- 
where in his book that this influence is also visible in other parts of Lucretius). A more 
detailed treatment of the purported reception of Peripatetic thought in Epicurus and 
Lucretius must be postponed till another occasion (cf. above, n. 185). This also holds 
for further study of the human biology of A Book V im comparison with sections of 
Lucretius Books I, IV, and V against a Peripatetic background, but see the preliminary 
remarks below, Section 12, ad fin. On Lucretius and Aristotle see Schryvers (1997), who 
is too optimistic about Lucretius’ familiarity with the biological corpus, though the par- 
allels he collects are worth considering. A preliminary discussion of Epic. Lp.Pyth. in 
relation to Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus is at Mansfeld (1994) and of parallels between 
Lucretius and the doxographical tradition in Runia (1997), where see also for references 
to earlier literature. 
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sort of element did the God begin to create the cosmos?’ Here the 
issue has been given a theological twist in the chapter heading, but 
not in the lemmata.?* We limit ourselves to its first lemma. P has 
‘the physicists (ot muotxot) say that the coming to be of the cosmos 
began with the earth, as from a centre; the centre is the beginning 
of the sphere’, while 8 leaves out the name-label and at 1.21.3b adds 
this lemma to two other Aétian lemmata, the first of which has as its 
name-label ‘the Stoics’.*°° ‘Though the version of P may be a distorted 
echo of the Aristotle passage just cited, and the influence of Plato’s 
description of the Demiurge’s construction of the World Soul, starting 





with its construction at the centre and extending it to the extreme 
circumference may also be involved (77. 34a—b), we should above all 
think of how one draws a circle and recall the geometrical definition 
of the circle in Euclid Elements 1.Hor.15, cf. Hero Mechanicus Definitions 
27 for definition and drawing. In the Placita a parallel is provided by 
the cosmology of Philolaus 2.7.6* (S only): ‘the centre is first by nature’ 
(te@tov 8 eivat Pboet tO WEOV). 

The lemma 2.6.1* stands the thought of A at P 1.4 on its head, 
where being at the centre (just as in the passage of Aristotle) is an 
effect, not a cause. Cosmogony did not begin with the earth; the idea 
that it did it clearly 1s an mterpretatio posterior. However we shall accept 
that, according to the bland tenet at 2.6.1*, the physical philosophers 
(perhaps including the Stoics) began their account of the formation 
of cosmological bodies with the earth, and put it at the centre, for mn 
the diaeretic microcontext of the chapter this tenet is contrasted with 
2.6.2*, where fire and the fifth element come first, and 2.6.3*, where 
the aether comes first and then fire (both 2.6.2* and the first two items 
of 2.6.3* are about the periphery of the cosmos). Other evidence for the 





Stoics confirms that the formation of the heavenly bodies is subsequent 
to that of the earth (which comes to be after fire has mutated into the 
wet substance). See the verbatim quotation from Chrysippus’ Physics 








265 See discussion at Part I, Spec. Rec. ch. 6, sect. 1 and 6. 

266 A problem is that corruption of otmxoi into @votxol is not easy. The other 
evidence for the Stoic cosmogony at SVF 2.579-581 moreover (see below) does not 
support the suggestion that it started with the earth. Probably A had both name-labels, 
see reconstruction at 2.6.1*: P 1.18.1 has ‘all the physicist from Thales to Plato denied 
the existence of the void’, while S omits ‘to Plato’ because he found his excerpt at 
1.18.4¢, pp. 160.17-61.2 W,, sufficient. So he may this time have omitted ‘the physicists’. 
For the Stoic cosmogony see now Babut’s comments at Casevitz & Babut (2004) 321- 
323; cf. also above, n. 190, text to n. 198. 
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Book [| at Plutarch SR 10534 (~ SVF 2.579) and the abstract from the 
same book of this work at D.L. 7.142 (~ SVF 2.581). 

Noteworthy parallels for this state of affairs are forthcoming from the 
treatment of the early philosophers in Book I of Hippolytus’ Refutatio. In 
the chapter on Anaximander, Ref. 1.6.3, the location, rest, and shape of 
the earth are treated after the principle and the cosmogony, but before 
the stars. ‘he same sequence holds for Ref. 1.7, on Anaximenes, where 
in 1.7.4. the earth’s shape and rest are treated before the heavenly bod- 
ies are dealt with; almost necessarily so, because at 7.5 these bodies 
are said to derive from the earth. In Ref. 1.6, on Anaxagoras, heavy 
things are collected at the middle, and the shape and immobility of the 
earth are described at 8.3, followed at 8.4—5 by sea, rivers, and Nile (cf. 
A 3.16-17, sea, 4.1, Nile; Lucr. 6.608—-638 sea, 6.712-737 Nile), before 
the stars are discussed. In the Archelaus chapter, Ref. 1.9, the earth 1s 
again discussed after the principle and the start of the cosmogony, and 
before the stars. ‘(he much shorter and also poorer chapters on the 
other early philosophers in Book I of the Refutatio as a rule do not dis- 
play this order, though in the Democritus chapter, at Ref. 1.13.4, we 
are told explicitly that ‘in our cosmos the earth came to be before the 
stars’. [his gives some support to the assumption that in P’s version 
of A 2.6.1* the designation ‘the physicists’ includes some of the early 
philosophers of nature, and that P omitted the Stoics and $ the physi- 
cists.°°7 














The order of subjects in these chapters of Hippolytus inspired Diels, 





who believed that what we have here are virtually undiluted extracts 
from ‘Theophrastus’ great doxographical treatise (abstracted from sys- 
tematic chapters and collected under name-labels), to claim that the 
original chapter sequence of this treatise could in essence (‘fere’) be 
reconstructed from Hippolytus.”® ‘This order would be ‘principle, God, 
cosmos, earth, sea, rivers, Nile, stars’ (aoeyy Beds xdou0c yi Baracoa 
motapol Nethoc aotea) etc. This 1s trop de zéle. In the first place, there 
is no trace of the topic ‘God’ in Hippolytus’ chapters. Diels must have 








put it here, perhaps without giving it further thought, because of the 
prominent position of the theological chapters in the first book of A. In 
the second place, there 1s no evidence as to what themes were treated, 





or in what order, in ‘Theophrastus’ lost treatise; 1t is safer not to indulge 
in this kind of speculation, though we may hypothesize that, like others, 


267 Cf. previous n. 
*°8 DG 145, 154. 
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he observed the descensus from macrocosm to microcosm. All we have 
are undeniably related but, as to order and contents, in several respects 
conspicuously diverging strands of a broad tradition, encompassing for 





instance A, Seneca, and Hippolytus, and it does not seem worthwhile, 





or even possible, to reduce the evidence we do have to an Ursequence. 

A brief reference to the view that the earth (as element, not as 
cosmic body, though the latter 1s mmplied) is the first to come into 
being according to some people is also found at Ach 3, 32.2-3 Maass 
~ 10.15 Di Maria. We should indeed now adduce the parallel tradition 
represented by Achilles’ tract for comparison with A Books 1.4-15 and 
II, and also look for evidence in ‘Theophrastus. 








10. Hwidence in Achilles and Theophrastus 


Summary. In this section we compare chs. 3—6 of Achilles’ On the All, a cousin 
writing of Aétius, with Books I-I of the Placita. ‘The topics that are explicitly 
announced in Achilles are the same, while themes parallel to the theoretical 
chs. 1.11-29 are lacking. What we find in this later representative of the 
doxographical tradition moreover supports our argument that chs. 1.3-4, on 
principles/elements and cosmogony, belong together in their Aétian order and 
were originally not so far distant from the cosmology of Book II. Yet there 
are substantial differences of detail. Although he elsewhere makes considerable 
use of the diaphonia there are for example no contrasting tenets in Achilles 
ch. 3, while his list of principles begins with Hellenistic authorities and ends 
by going all the way back to the Presocratics and their purported ancestors. 
Achilles’ lengthy ch. 4, “On the construction of the whole’, incorporates a 
number of issues, among which cosmogony, the sequence of cosmic layers, 
and the immobility of the earth. An important piece of evidence, argued away 
by Diels, 1s that both Achilles and Aétius mention ‘Metrodorus the teacher 
of Epicurus’ as rejecting the thesis that there 1s only one cosmos. Cosmogony 
follows on the principles not only in Achilles but also in some of the abstracts 
of Theophrastus’ account of the Presocratics preserved by Simplicius. ‘This 
may help explain what we have in both Achilles and the Placita. 


A further argument in favour of the hypothesis that a large part of 
A Book I consists of chapters going back to ingredients that have 
been combined with a cosmological account can be derived from a 
comparison of the macrostructure of Books I and II of the Placita 
with a sequence of chapters of the On the All of Achilles. ‘This tract, 
dealing with physics and astronomy, recycled as an introduction to 
Aratus and dating to the third century CE, does not depend on P, 
or even on A, but (insofar as physical doxography is concerned) on 
the tradition, or traditions, on which A also depends. Accordingly 
much of Ach, a cousin writing of A, 1s comparable to what we 
have in the Placita, but the differences between such parallel ac- 
counts are often quite substantial.”°? Diels in the DG believed this work 





269 For Ach see Vol. 1:299-306. For the text we now have the useful critical edition of 
Di Maria (1996) (‘stampato Novembre’), published almost simultaneously with Vol. 1 (its 
date 1997 1s due to the publisher’s wish to avoid 1996 in a book published at the end of 
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to be dependent on P, but as Pasquali tells us, this view was later re- 
tracted.?”° 

We shall look at some aspects of the macrostructure of this curious 
work, limiting the inquiry to chs. 3—6.?’! ‘The chapters that follow in 
Ach are about astronomical, cosmical, and a few meteorological phe- 
nomena (as well as about teaching astronomy). ‘There are no parallels 
for the Aétian chapters on the gods, or on more theoretical concepts 
such as form, matter, cause, and necessity, found in Book I of the Placita. 

Ach ch. 3, entitled “On the principle of the whole’ (agi tis TOV OA@V 
aoextjs) can be put alongside A 1.3, “On the principles, what they are’.?” 
Seven of its nine lemmata are close to what 1s in A: same name-labels, 
similar tenets, but with some differences in phrasing. A few lemmata 
or parts of lemmata, as well as a few name-labels in other lemmata, 





are not paralleled in A. Like the Aétian chapter, and like Arist. Cael. 





2.13.295a7—24, also the chapter in Ach contains a few brief references to 
cosmogony, viz. in the lemma on Apollonius of Rhodes about Orpheus 
tacked on to the Empedocles lemma, while the final lemma (no name- 
label) 1s also about cosmogony, viz. (as we have seen) about earth as the 
first to be formed, followed by fire, water, and air—this takes care of a 
smooth transition to Ach’s next chapter. 

But a major difference is in the ordering of the lemmata. ‘The 
sequence of name-labels and tenets looks like a selective back-to-front 
reproduction of a sequence that, compared with the various and rather 
disorderly sources for this Aétian chapter or Diels’ disputable recon- 
struction, is much different. If we take P’s arrangement as our guide, we 
may remember from Section 7 above that this begins with the Ionian 
Succession starting with Thales, and then lists the Italian Succession 
starting with Pythagoras. We have seen that this arrangement was fol- 





lowed up in Book II by the presence of archegetes of Successions, or 
their early followers, in the first lemmata of nineteen out of thirty-one 
chapters. ‘he overall tendency of A 1s clear. But Ach provides a relative 


the year). Di Maria’s selective apparatus parallellorum provides an unfortunate blend 
of references to doxographical sources and (more often) modern editions of fragments. 

270 Pasquali (1910) 221 n. 1. This paper was one of the seven offprints Diels preserved 
together with his own copy of the DG, see list at Oniga Farra (1985) vi-vu n. 8. (On 
this Supplementum see Vol. 1:104-105 n. 119. We are most grateful to Dr. Oniga Farra for 
permission to use and quote this valuable study.) 

271 On the subject matter of these chapters see preliminary remarks Vol. 1:303. 

272 On similarities and esp. differences see Pasquali (1910) 218-226, and Vol. 1:302, 
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chronology in reverse, from the Hellenistic philosophers to the Preso- 
cratics, and even to Hesiod and Orpheus. First, two archegetes of major 
Hellenistic schools, viz. Zeno and Epicurus, then Aristotle and (Socrates 
and) Plato, then the Presocratics: Empedocles (plus ‘Orpheus’, not par- 
alleled in A),?’? ‘Thales (plus Pherecydes who 1s said to follow Hesiod; 


not paralleled in A), and Heraclitus. Furthermore the presentation, if 





we are not mistaken, fails to list the tenets according to the method 
of diaeresis. The substances of the principles are not listed on a glid- 





ing scale, and their numbers fail to fall into an ordered series as well: 
Zeno two principles + four elements, Epicurus uncounted many prin- 
ciples, Aristotle as well as (Socrates and) Plato three principles + four 
elements, Empedocles four elements, and ‘Vhales, Pherecydes, and Her- 
aclitus one principle each. ‘That these views differ from each other is of 
course clear, but 1s neither emphasized disertis verbs nor intimated by 
arrangement. Yet Ach of course knows about the diaphonic structure 





of Placita (or placita) presentations. Below we cite a few instances of what 
are, beyond a doubt, diaphonic arrangements in his collection of chap- 
ters. What is more, the word dtaqwvia (lacking in Di Maria’s index) 1s 
used no less than five times, e.g. ch. 17, and ch. 31, 67.27-29 Maass ~ 
50.1-2 Di Maria, on Parmenides as the first to have divided the earth 
into zones (as 1s also stated in A at P 3.11.4), and on the moAAn dtago- 





via which ensued among those who came later—a conflict of which no 
trace survives in A. 

The heading of Ach’s quite extensive and detailed next chapter, 
ch. 4, ‘On the construction of the whole’ (ateQi tig ovotdcews tHV 
Ohwv), 1s very much parallel to that of A’s next chapter, 1.4, “How 
the cosmos came to be constructed’ (1@c ovvéotnxev 0 xOoUOs). The 
contents insofar as covered by these headings are also comparable 
ad sententiam, although the authorities cited are quite different. Ach 
moreover also discusses topics not announced in his heading, let alone 
paralleled in this Aétian chapter, but there are parallels for them in 
other Aétian chapters. Ach’s heading covers much more topics than 
one would expect on the basis of its wording. 

A at P 1.4 provides an anonymous cosmogonical doctrine of clearly 
Atomist provenance. Ach at ch. 4 quotes Chrysippus and ‘the Archime- 
deans’, emphasizing the stability of the outcome rather than the gen- 
erative process. He dwells at some length on the various concentric 


273 "The name-label does not occur, but a reference to the Orphic poems (perhaps via 
someone citing Heraclides) 1s found at A 2.13.14*. 
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cosmic layers and their sequence from circumference to centre accord- 


ing to Chrysippus, the Archimedeans and ‘the Orphics’, which allows 





him to introduce the theme of ‘the order of the cosmos’ (tiv dé TaELv, 
explicitly 33.17 Maass ~ 12.6 Di Maria), and to combine it with that of 
its construction. ‘he heading of a chapter in the second book of the 
Placita, 2.7*, is ‘On the order of the cosmos’ (meQi taEews tot xoonov), 





and the five elemental spheres, or rather elemental concentric layers 
plus a central sphere, of Aristotle mentioned by Ach are also mentioned 
there, 1.e. at 2.7.5*. Then Ach turns to another subject again, viz. that of 
the immobility of the earth, which is the theme of a chapter in the third 
book of the Placita, 3.13, while the lemma on Xenophanes (inclusive 
of a verbatim quotation, fr. B28 DK) 1s paralleled in A at P 3.9.4 and 
3.11.2; but in 3.11.2 the quotation 1s lacking. Ach’s chapter ends with a 
lemma on Empedocles, who (unlike Chrysippus @ ali) failed to pro- 
vide his elements with fixed locations. ‘This lemma is for the most part 
paralleled in A’s already cited chapter on the ordering of the cosmos, 
viz. at 2.7.7*. ‘The opposition between Empedocles and the rest is the 
first clear example so far of a diaphonic disjunction of tenets provided 
by Ach. One’s impression 1s that selected subjects, following upon that 
of the formation of the cosmos and treated in subsequent chapters in 








one or more earlier representatives of the tradition, were incorporated 
in a single and larger chapter of the On the All, unless it is the epitoma- 
tor, cannibalizing this work to compose an introduction to Aratus, who 





coalesced several chapters of the original treatise. 

As already said, with regard to each other Ach and A are indepen- 
dent representatives of the same broader tradition. What at any rate 
wil be clear from this hurried overview is that the sequence of chapters 
3 and 4 in Ach 1s fully parallel to that of chapters 1.3 and 1.4 in A as 
to the topics that are explicitly announced. ‘This supports our rejection of 
Diels’ thesis that A 1.4 1s a Fremdkorper inserted by the well-meaning but 
incompetent doxographer. But then A 1.5, though according to Diels 





added for the same unsatisfactory reason, will also belong with a pre- 
Aétian arrangement as to its theme and, presumably, to some of its 
contents. 

The headings of the next two chapters in Ach are ch. 5, “What 1s 
the substance of the heaven’ (tic ovoia oveavot), and ch. 6, ‘On the 
form of the cosmos’ (meet oxjwatog xoouov). ‘To find the parallels for 





both in A we have to leave the beginning of Book I and to move 
on all the way to Book I of the Placita, that 1s to say to ignore the 
theological and conceptual chapters 1.6—-29. In Book IH “On the heaven, 
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what is its substance’ (teQt OvEeavot, Tig 7 tTovtov ovoia in P, slightly 
shorter but equivalent regi tis oveavot ovoias in S) is ch. 2.11*, and 
‘On the form of the cosmos’ (reel oxjyuwatos xdouov) is ch. 2.2%. The 
headings in A and Ach are virtually identical. Ach’s chapter order 
seems to be the opposite of A’s, but this is not really so. The words 
oveavos and xoonos can be, and of course are, used interchangeably,?”* 
and Ach’s chapter ‘on the substance of the heaven’ contains substantial 
paragraphs dealing with the cosmos. 

The first subsection of Ach ch. 5, the contents of which are in 
part garbled, is parallel to the whole of 2.11* on the substance of the 
heaven, as Diels and Maass of course already noticed. Next is a part 
on the cosmos qua living being, 35.2-14 Maass ~ 14.3-12 Di Maria; 
this is related to the theme of 2.3*, ‘Whether the cosmos 1s ensouled 
and administered by providence’. ‘his 1s followed by a section on 
the nourishing of the cosmos, parallel to 2.5*, ‘from what source 1s 
the cosmos nourished’ (10dev toeéqetat 6 xooWos). Ach hands down 
one (anonymous) tenet more than A, and presents the diaphonia in 
reversed order: A begins with Aristotle’s argument against the cosmos 
being nourished, Ach ends with it. Diels ad loc. in the DG only takes 
the two parallel Aristotle lemmata in the doxographies into account, 
and has no eye for the larger diaeretic and diaphonic context. ‘The 
next part, 35.19-28 Maass ~ 14.16-23 Di Maria, is about the question 
of whether or not the cosmos is eternal, which is the theme of 2.4%, 
‘Whether the cosmos is imperishable’. In Ach this paragraph is almost 
entirely devoted to Plato, whose position is rather different from that 
attributed to him at 2.4.2*, while ch. 2.4* has no less than thirteen 
lemmata. In Ach six definitions of cosmos by Eudorus follow, the last 
of which 1s said to pertain to providence. In Ach we find a combination 
of different kinds of material, some more like the Placita, some more like 
AD. 

This is followed by notes on Pythagoras as the first to use the 
term cosmos, and the difference between ‘all’ (including the void) and 
‘whole’ (the cosmos) according to the Stoics, parallel to the lemmata 
2.1.1* and 2.1.9*; see Section 7, ad initium. 

In Ach this is then followed by an exposition of various etymolo- 
gies and meanings, or definitions, of oveavoc. ‘Uhese definitions, of the 
Stoic Zeno, Plato, Aristotle (with book title), and Plato again, are de 








274 Cf. above, n. 13, and Part II, Spec. Rec. ch. 5 88. 
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jacto about their belief that there 1s one cosmos only. ‘The last phrase of 
the chapter on the other hand explicitly attributes the view that there 
are many kosmoi to ‘Epicurus and his teacher (6t6do0xadoc) Metrodor- 
us’. his diaphonia is more visible in the parallel lemmata of A 2.1", 
where in the second lemma Plato Aristotle Zeno are the last of those 
listed who hold there is a single cosmos, and in the third lemma Epi- 
curus the last of those listed as holding that the kosmoi are infinitely 
many. In A 1.5, “Whether the All 1s one’, a quantitative theme related 
to one of the themes of 2.1%, the Stoics, Empedocles, and Plato at 
P 1.5.1-3 (P 1.5.1-2 1s paralleled S 1.22.3a, with reversed order of the 
lemmata,”” while the Plato lemma has been omitted) are znier alia said 
to hold that the cosmos is one, while in the last lemma (P 1.5.4 ~ 
S 1.22.3a) ‘Metrodorus, the teacher (xadnyyti\s) of Epicurus’, is said to 





have argued that the assumption of a single cosmos 1s absurd. ‘Uhe com- 





munality of themes between these at present widely separated Aétian 
chapters (1.5, 2.1°*) is thus further confirmed by the thematic overview 
mv Ach, and highlighted by the striking appearance of the purported 
teacher of Epicurus in Ach in a context close to 2.1*, and in A not only 
at 2.1.3* but also in a chapter, viz. 1.5, whose subject is close to that of 
2.1*.27° ‘This further supports the contention that according to an ear- 
her macro-arrangement the contents of these Aétian chapters may have 
been located close(r) to each other. 

Finally, the first lemma of Ach ch. 6, ‘On the shape of the cosmos’, 
is virtually identical with the first lemma of 2.2*, in a chapter with the 
same heading. Both P and Ach (noted by Diels) list the various cosmic 
shapes anonymously, though in a slightly different order: ‘sphere-lke’, 
‘cone-like’, ‘egg-like’. S attributes the idea of the ball-like shape to 
the Stoics, and Leucippus-and-Democritus. P (lemma lost in S$) adds 
that according to Epicurus all sorts of shape are possible. Ach then 





goes on about the sphericity of the cosmos as distinguished from the 
sphericity of the earth, and about the geometrical shapes attributed by 
‘the Pythagoreans’ to the elements,’”” accidentally attesting to the quite 





275 Cf. above, n. 33. 

276 For Diels, DG 22-23 and 62, ‘the teacher of Epicurus’ at 2.1.3* is an interpolation 
by P from 1.5.4, and the only Metrodorus in the Placita would be the man from Chios. 
According to Diels’ position in the DG Ach follows P, so he also explains the parallel 
in Ach as an interpolation. We have seen that Diels later accepted Pasquali’s argument 
that Ach is independent of P, above, n. 270. See further discussion at Part II, Spec. Rec. 
ch. 1, sect. 7. 

277 Cf. A 2.6.5*, name-label Pythagoras, and 2.6.6*, ‘Plato in these matters too 
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common confusion, or overlap, between the earth as a cosmic body (e.g. 
sphere-like) and the element earth (cubic). 





A further argument in favour of our belief that the topics of A 1.3, on 
the principles and elements, and A 1.4, on cosmogony, belong together 





in precisely this order is obtained from the presence of ingredients in 
three lemmata of A 1.3, which refer to cosmogony, occasionally even 
inclusive of cosmogonical details. ‘The Anaximander lemma at P 1.3.2 
~ § 1.10.12 refers to ‘the Infinite, from which all things come to be 
and into which they pass away, which is why infinitely many kosmo1 
come to be’ (yevvéotat amelgoug xoouovs). P 1.3.4 ~ S 1.10.12, name- 
label Anaxagoras, has it that ‘the efficient cause 1s the intellect which 
orders everything’ (tavta dtata&auevov). P 1.3.8 ~ S 1.10.14, Heraclitus 
plus Hippasus, informs us that when the element fire 1s extinguished 
the cosmos of all things is produced (tovtov dé xataoPevvupevov ZOOLO- 
moretobat Ta wavta); a few further details are added (Stoicized). 

These terse hints make one understand the need for a chapter, or 
paragraph (perhaps left over from, or replacing, an overview of several 
tenets), explaining cosmogony in fuller detail in the manner of A 1.4. 





Conversely, the presence of a chapter on cosmogony helps to clarify 
previous remarks about the origin of things from principles. It 1s safe to 
assume that the earlier doxographical tradition dealt with both topics in 





succession. Also note that ad sententiam the reference to infinitely many 
kosmoi in the Anaximander lemma of A 1.3 belongs with the back- 
ground of ch. 1.4 in one further respect. ‘The Atomists held there are 
infinitely many kosmoi, though this is not stated in 1.4. But at A 2.1.3* 
(fuller version in S than in P) the series of name-labels of those who 
held that there are infinitely many kosmoi begins with Anaximander, 
ends with Epicurus, and includes among others Leucippus and Dem- 
ocritus. Already at P 1.5.4 ~ S 1.22.3a, name-label Metrodorus, there 
are said to be infinitely many kosmoi. Secondly, significant parallels 
for the contents of these Aétian tenets of Anaximander and Anaxago- 
ras are found in the abstracts from the introduction of ‘Uheophrastus’ 
Physics in Simplicius’ Commentary on Anstotle’s Physics. All these fragments 
are about the principles of the philosophers, from ‘Thales to Plato, and 
we are told in what way their principles are capable of constituting the 





objects of experience. Simplicius moreover has preserved further details 
from ‘Theophrastus for Anaximander and Anaxagoras. Cosmogony 1s 





Pythagorizes’ (cf. above, text to n. 199). 
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an important item in Theophrastus’ account of the principles of the 
philosophers from ‘Thales. He tells us that Anaximander’s ‘principle 
and element’ is the Infinite, “from which come to be all the heavens 
and the kosmoi in them’ (& ¢ a&xavtac yiveodar tovs oteavotds xai 
TOUS EV AUTOIS xOOWOUG).””2 Anaxagoras posits two principles according 
to Theophrastus, Intellect and matter. “he kosmo1 and the other nat- 
ural things were produced’ by Intellect separating the corporeal ele- 
ments (Wq@’ ob StaxetvduEva to's Te xOOMOUS xal TV TOV GAAwWV ~pt- 
ow eyevvynoav). We have already seen above that, according to Aris- 
totle, after their discussion of the material and efficient cause the early 
philosophers used to deal with the cosmogony (teQl Tig VALAIS Gextis 
ZXOAL THC TOLAVTNS ALTLAG EOXOTOVYV, TIC HAL MOLA TLC HAL MMs Ex TAVTNS YI- 
VETAL TO OAOV, ZAL Tivos xLvoUVTOS).””? ‘Che “Uheophrastean’ parallels are 
duly noted in Diels’ wonderful conspectus in five parallel columns of 
“Theophrastus apud excerptores’.*®° 

We may conclude that the combined treatment of the position of 
the earth and of the other themes connected with the earth after 


278 Simp. in Ph. 24.16-18 ~ Anaximander frr. Ag and Br DK, Thphr. fr. 2264 FHS&G 
~ Phys.Op. fr. 2 Diels. For this passage and the two that follow see Mansfeld (2002d) 34— 
35: 
279 Simp. in Ph. 27.16-17 ~ Anaxagoras fr. Agi DK, Thphr. fr. 2284 FHS&G ~ 
Phys.Op. fr. 4 Diels. And Archelaus ‘tries to say something original in his (account of) 
the generation of the cosmos and of the other themes’ (€v wév tf yevéoet ToD xOOWOV 
RAL TOUS GAAOLS MELOGTal TL Pegetv tOtov), Simp. 7 Ph. 27.24—25 ~ Archelaus fr. 60a5 DK, 
Thphr. fr. 2284 FHS&G ~ Phys. Op. fr. 4 Diels. For Arist. PA 1.1.640b4—-15 see above, text 
tomy 

280 DG 133-144, “Theophrastus in his excerptors’: quotations from Hippolytus Refuta- 
tio I, ps.Plutarch Stromateis, Diogenes Laértius, A, and ‘Theophrastus (the latter for the 
most part an empty column) about Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Leucippus plus Democritus, and Diogenes. No Empedocles 
and Heraclitus, presumably because in Hippolytus these philosophers are discussed 
in a way which according to Diels cannot be linked with Theophrastus, though it 
would have been possible to compare ps.Plutarch Stromaters, Diogenes Laértius, A, and 
Theophrastus on Empedocles and Heraclitus in the same way over four columns. Hip- 
polytus’ account provides the first column of Diels’ conspectus in five columns, and 
its sequence of items determines that in the four other sources, thus entailing modi- 
fications of the original order in the ‘Theophrastus abstracts from Simplicius. Not all 
the (esp. Aétian) parallels that could have been quoted have been inserted. On the 
other hand the attribution to ‘Theophrastus of entire collections of doctrinal statements 
beyond the account of principles and cosmogony is not proven. A column for Aristotle 
is lacking; of course this would not contain remains or echoes of ‘Theophrastus, but 
it would be useful to have a collection of Aristotelian parallels for these ‘excerptores’ 
and ‘Theophrastus in a sixth column, to begin with those for the principles (some of 
these Aristotelian parallels are printed by Diels in the apparatus to his edition of the 
fragments of the Phys.Op. in the DG). 
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that of the meteorological subjects (which themselves come after the 
account of the heavens and the stars), as found in A, is only one of 
the options. Aristotle discussed the cosmological (plus cosmogonical) 
and geological aspects in two different treatises, On the Heavens and 
Meteorology. Seneca tells us that 1t would be proper to discuss the various 
issues concerning the earth in three places: its position in the treatment 
of cosmology, earthquakes in the meteorology (as he has done in the 
Naturales Quaestiones), and the rest elsewhere. Lucretius discusses the 
origin and position of the earth (which comes about before the other 
heavenly bodies are generated) in the cosmogony of his fifth book, and 
the earthquakes in the meteorological part of his sixth. We also hear, 
in various ways and through various channels, that according to some 
early philosophers as well as the Stoics the formation and positioning 
of the earth during cosmogony preceded that of the heavens and the 
stars. So we may assume that in these accounts, traces of which are 
still present in the Placita, the substance and position of the earth 
were treated near the beginning of the exposition of the history of the 














universe. ‘he narrative descensus from periphery to centre*®' was not 
applied, or accepted, by everyone. 


281 See above, n. 71. 


11. Parallels in the On the Heavens 


Summary. Continuing our inquiry we find that Aristotle’s On the Heavens too 
provides background for the proem and first chapters of Book I and the first 
chapters of Book II of the Placita. ‘There are no parallels for chs. 1.11-29. A 
definition of the scope of physics is followed by generous discussion of the 
issues whether or not the All, or the cosmos, is one, whether or not it 1s 
infinite, and whether it 1s generated and destructible or not. ‘This is followed by 
considerations relating to the heavenly bodies, as in Book II of the Placita. The 
heavenly bodies are for the most part discussed in general terms and together, 
but the categories according to which they are investigated correspond to 
those of chapter headings in Aétius Book Il. The only detailed treatment in 
Aristotle’s treatise of a cosmic body, as already noted, is that of the earth, 
found in the Placita in another book, viz. Book IL, after the meteorology. 


In Section 8 above we have looked at Stoic and Aristotelian parallels for 
the macrostructure of Book I including the theological and theoretical 
chapters. In Section ro parallels (mainly in Achilles) have been studied 
for the macrostructure of A Books I and II, that 1s to say for Book I pr.— 
5+ Book I, so minus the theological and theoretical chapters which 
form the greater part of Book I. It will be useful to look briefly at some 
parallels for this overall sequence in the On the Heavens too. We shall see 
that a number of issues discussed in A are not found in the Aristotelian 
treatise, but where correspondences exist they are significant. 

‘The proem of this Aristotelian treatise tells us that physics is about 
bodies and magnitudes and their affections/attributes and motions, and 
also about the principles of this sort of substance. ‘This is not far from 
A 1.1-3. We may note also that the definition of physzs at Cael. 1.2.268b17 
is based on that at Phys. 2.1.192b21, also quoted in A at P 1.1.7 ‘The two 
related issues of A 1.5, heading ‘Whether the All is one’, viz. whether 
there 1s one cosmos or more?*? and whether it, or rather the All, is 
infinite or not, are both treated as preliminary questions by Aristotle, 
and at considerable length and in depth, over two chapters each. He 
discusses the question whether there 1s one cosmos or more at Cael. 


282 Above, text to n. 131. 
283 A traditional issue, already at Plato 77. 31a and Xenophon Mem. 1.1.14. 
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1.6-9, and whether the All 1s infinite or not at Cael. 1.5~7. We may infer, 
or at least acknowledge, that in A, too, they are preliminary. Before you 





deal with the cosmos you need to know that some people believe there 





are many kosmoi and others only a single one, and that some believe 
the All 1s finite while others believe that it is infinite. Also in subsequent 
chapters about the cosmos and its parts the idea of a plurality of 
kosmoi plays a part from time to time. A does not choose here in so 
many words, though of course most of the treatise is about our one 
world. Aristotle does choose, but more important than this difference 
in attitude is the communality of themes. At Cael. 1.5-7 Aristotle proves 
against (some of) the ancients that there can be no infinite body (so 
also already at Phys. 3.5), and at Cael. 1.8—9 that there can be only one 
cosmos, not more. 

The two questions at issue in A 1.5, viz. whether or not there 1s 
one or infinitely many kosmoi, and whether or not the All is infinite, 
are both resumed at 2.1*, with the simple heading ‘On the cosmos’. 
We have already argued?*! that these quasi-doublets, situated on either 
side of A 1.6-29, may originally have belonged together, and that the 
interruption of this preliminary cosmological argument by a succession 
of theological and theoretical chapters is so to speak compensated for 
by its resumption in 2.1*. In the first book of Aristotle’s On the Heavens 
there 1s nothing between chapters 9 and to that 1s similar to the 
theological and theoretical themes of A 1.6-29. For theoretical subjects 
such as time, place, and necessity we have to look at the theoretical 
account of these matters in Aristotle’s Physics, as we have seen in Section 
8. 

In the no less than four chapters Cael. 1.10-12.1, which follow upon 
those dealing with the oneness of the cosmos versus a plurality of 
kosmo1, Aristotle discusses whether the cosmos is ungenerated rather 
than generated and indestructible rather than destructible, which in A 
is the theme of another chapter belonging with the complex concerned 
with the cosmos in his second book, viz. 2.4*, ‘Whether the cosmos 
is indestructible’. ‘This theme is an example of a problem in physics 
at Arist. Top. 1.14.105b24—25.7° ‘The problem of A 2.10*, “What is the 
right part of the cosmos and what the left?’, 1s treated immediately 
next at Cael. 2.2. Aristotle then goes on with the heavenly bodies in the 
chapters that follow, just as A, although he discusses these in general 


284 Above, Sections 2, 5, and 10. 
285 Cf. Mansfeld (1990a) 3204-3205, and below, Section 14. 
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terms, with only a few remarks on the moon and the sun, while A 
discusses a number of separate issues for stars as well as sun and moon. 
Looking back at and summarizing his treatment of the heavenly bodies 
Aristotle says, Cael. 2.12.293a12-14: 


This is what has been said about the stars that move in a circle, and what 
they are according to substance and according to shape, and about their 
motion and their order, GAAG MEOL UEV TOV THV EYXUVXALOV PEQOUEVWV xiVyOLW 
QOTOWYV ELONTAL MOL ATTA ZXOATA TE TIV OVOLAV EOTL HAL RATA TO OYHUA, EOL 
TE THS POEs ual Tic TaEEWS AVTOV. 





Note the parallels in the sequence of these topics and categories with 
Aétian themes and categories, and the verbal parallels with Aétian 
headings, though (unlike Book HI on the earth) there is not much 
sharing of material:? A 2.13* in S ‘On the substance of the stars’, 
meet ovolas aotowv, in P the longer and more descriptive ‘What is the 
substance of the stars, the planets and the fixed stars, and how did they 
come to be’ (tig  Ovoia THV GOTOWYV, TAAVHTOV ual ATAAVO®V, wal MHC 
ovvéoty—the last three words may be an addition by P). Ch. 2.14%, 
‘On the shapes of the stars’ (me@t oynuatwv aotéowyv); the word dotéewv 
is omitted in S’s coalesced heading. Ch. 2.16*, ‘On the motion and 
movement of the stars’ (wel tis THY GOTEQWY POEds ual xLVHOEwWC)— 
S’s heading, ‘On the movement of the stars’ (we@i Gotowyv xvydEws) 1S 
again shorter, but ‘motion’ (~oedc) is also found in Aristotle. Ch. 2.15%, 
‘On the order of the stars’ (meQi tagewe aotéowv). ‘The categories of 
substance and shape, and the issue of their motions 1.e. the categories 
of place, doing, and being-affected, are mentioned Cael. 2.7.28ga11—13 
for the stars. ‘he substance of the stars 1s the first body according to 
Aristotle, their shape spherical, their motion circular, and their order to 
be established by the astronomers. 

The chapter on the earth, Cael. 2.13 (ch. 14 gives Aristotle’s own 
view), 18 perfectly parallel to much of A’s treatment of the earth in 
Book II; in fact, as we have seen above, some of A’s chapters on 
the earth as to their structure and even part of their material are 
closely dependent on Aristotle’s exposition.’ ‘The categories of place 
and shape, and the theme of the motion of the earth as opposed to 
its rest are mentioned 293b15~17, 296a21-23, and in the summary at 


2.14.297a6-8. 





286 In A the contrast between dotéeges and dotea (for which see Ach ch. 14.1: Got 
the individual, éoteov the configuration) is irrelevant, see Part II Spec. Rec. ch. 5 81. 
287 Section 9. 
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This backward glance at the evidence in Aristotle confirms the im- 
pression gained by comparing that of Achilles and Hippolytus. Several 
topics found among the chapters 1.6-29 have been added in order to 
modernize the treatment of the theory of physics and make it com- 
ply with the demands of the treatment of subjects according to the 
system of the Stoic phystkos logos. Precedents of the discussion of such 
topics according to Aristotle’s treatises could also justify this adaptation. 
Presumably the presence of anonymous definitions at the begining of 
several conceptual chapters in succession—only ch. 1.12 does not have 
one—in A Book I (1.8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15; much rarer in the later 
books) also 1s a symptom of the modernization that was carried out. 








12. Soul, Senses, Semen: Anstotelian, 
Lucretian, Stowe Sequences 


Summary. ‘The soul, in the large sense of cognitive, sentient and motive, and 
vegetative soul, is treated mostly according to the Aristotelian categories in 
Books IV and V (spermatology). The order of exposition largely follows that 
of Aristotle’s treatment in the On the Soul and Parva Naturala. As the chapters 
on the soul and the senses are discussed one by one, we find that this account 
(like that of Book I) has been upgraded by the insertion of chapters dealing 
with topics of major interest in Hellenistic philosophy, such as ch. 4.5, on the 
regent part. Before the chapters on the individual senses we have two chapters 
dealing with the Stoic theory of perception, concept formation, reason, pre- 
sentation, imagination, etc. (4.11-12). There are impressive similarities between 
the Aristotelian, Epicurean, and Stoic examination and presentation of these 
matters. We note that the perhaps unexpected location of a chapter on dreams 
(5.2) before those on spermatology and related themes (5.3 ff.) 1s precisely par- 
alleled at Lucretius 4.962—1057. We further note that a subpart of the Stoic 
physikos logos shared between philosophers and doctors is said to deal succes- 
sively with ‘the soul, and with what goes on in the soul, and with semen and 
similar topics’. This formula is in fact an excellent description of the contents 
of Books IV—V of the Placita, and helps explain the frequency of medical doxai 
in these Books. ‘The phrase ‘what goes on in the soul’ 1s no doubt relevant in 
relation to the cognitive chapters 4.11-12. Thus the upgrading of the psychol- 
ogy conforms to the Stoic physzkos logos. 


An update of the formal exposition and the addition of further top- 
ics are also features of the account of the soul and the senses in A 





Book IV. As already argued elsewhere, several macrostructural markers 
are related to Aristotle’s account in the On the Soul.?® ‘The categories 
again play a decisive part:”8° 





288 Mansfeld (1990a) 3079 n. 81, 3203-3204. 

289 Arist. An. 1.1.402a23-25, me@tov 8 tows a&vayxatov diedeiv év tive TOV YEevav 
“XOL TL EOTL, AEYO SE MOTEQOV TOE TL XAL OVOLA 7) MOLOV 7) MOOOV, 7) XAL TIC GAAN TOV 
dtatoedelod@v xatynyoomv; cf. An. 1.5.410a13-15. For the division of the categories cf. 
also below, n. 330 and text thereto. ‘Vhe issue of the substance of the soul in various 
doxographical passages is studied Mansfeld (1990a) 3065-3085, that of the parts of 
the soul zbid. 3085-3089, of motion versus rest 3089, of mortality versus immortality 
3089-3001, of the location of the regent part 3092-108; for anticipations in Aristotle 
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First, no doubt, it 1s necessary to determine in which of the genera [1e. 
categories] the soul les and what it 1s, i.e. a this and a substance, or 
a quality, or a quantity, or some other of the categories that have been 


divided. 


For these categories compare some of the tenets in the first chapter 
dealing with the soul, A 4.2 (heading ‘On the soul’): A at P 4.2.1 
~ §$ 1.49.1a Thales is ‘the first’ to declare that the soul is always 
moving, or selfmoving.?” Next, A at P 4.2.2 ~ S 1.49.1a Pythagoras, 
followed at S ibid. by Xenocrates (omitted by P), says it is a ‘number’ 
(aeiWuoc), thus a quantity. A at P 4.2.3 ~ ‘Tl 5.17 Plato says it is an 
intelligible substance, ovoia; S 1.49.2 substitutes a brief quote from 
Plato Phdr. 247c for the Aétian Plato lemma. We note the sequence of 
the categories: motion 1.e. doing, quantity, and substance. ‘That motion 
is treated first presumably echoes an important aspect of Aristotle’s 
treatment of earlier doctrines in the second chapter of Book I of the 
On the Soul, where the predecessors are said to have made the soul the 
principle of motion, or of cognition, or of both. See also below, on 
ch. 4.6, and on the Alcemeon lemma in ch. 4.2 as a precise echo of a 








phrase in the same chapter of the On the Soul. 

Differences as to substance etc. and as to number are topics dealt 
with in both chapters, A 4.2 as well as 4.3. A subdivision of the aspect 
of quantity is formulated next at An. 1.1.402b1, ‘we should also inquire 
whether the soul is divisible or without parts’ (this issue also at An. 
1.5.411b5, 3.9.432a22—-23). Compare the main theme and chapter head- 
ing of A 4.4, “On the parts of the soul’, a chapter extant partly in P 
and partly in ‘I. Numbers of parts given are two, three, five, and eight, 
and we are justified in assuming that in A these were listed in ascend- 





see zbid. 3210-3211. For ‘Tertullian On the Soul (topics: from the corporeality of the 
soul to its fate after death) in relation to the Placita see Waszink (1947) 30-33%. For 
parallels in virtually the same sequence in Lucretius Book HI see Mansfeld (1990a) 
3143-3152 (substance of soul, parts, location of regent part, mortality). ‘These parallels 
are important because they are early, see also already Schrivers (1976) at (1999) 121- 
123 for the whole range of themes, from the essence of soul to the spermatology 
etc., in Lucretius Books III and IV; cf. the present Section, ad fn. For spermatology 
plus psychology see the parallel in Megasthenes ap. Strabo, above, text to n. 65a. 
In the Pythagorean Hypomnemata at D.L. 8.28 the spermatology 1s incorporated in the 
psychology (cf. above, n. 71). For Galen’s checklist PHP 3.1.9—17 in relation to A 4.2-3 
(substance), 4.4 (parts), 4.5 (location of regent part), 4.6 plus 4.8—13 (‘various functions: 
sense perception, imagination, thought, speech’) see ‘Tieleman (1996) 8-11, (2003) 22— 
23. A later cousin writing of A, Nemesius Nat.Hom. ch. 2 (meet wpuyfis) is explicit about 
the ‘categorical’ aspect (pp. 17.10, 23.19-20, 25.2, 30.45, 37.21-22 Moran). 
290 See below, n. 374. 
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ing order: A at P 4.4.1 ~ ‘T 5.19 Pythagoras and Plato two and then 
(through subdivision of the second part) three parts, at ‘I’ 5.20 Aristo- 
tle five parts, at P 4.4.2 ~ T 5.20 the Stoics eight parts. A at P 4.4.3 
(4.4.6 Diels), on bipartition according to Democritus Epicurus, 1s only 
seemingly out of order, because it 1s also concerned with the category 
of place, viz. the localization of each of the two parts, which the other 
lemmata are not. The final lemma, P 4.4.4 (4.4.7 Diels), either has been 
put mn the wrong place by the epitomator (it could belong in the con- 
text of S 1.48.7, see below), or, more probably, is still about the category 
of place: it tells us that according to Democritus all things, even dead 
bodies, participate in some sort of soul, the latter since they still partic- 
ipate in a bit of warmth that perceives.*"' ‘This implies that everywhere 
there is some soul.’ ‘The preliminary issue of partlessness (or being in 
one part) is sometimes found in discussions dependent on the Placita 
literature, e.g. Tertullian On the Soul 14.1.5. 

The issues concerned with substance and quantity are also men- 
tioned An. 1.2.404b30-405a3, ‘the experts differ about the principles, 
what (tivec [substance]) and how many’ (xat aooat [quantity/num- 
ber]).2° ‘The difference 1s greatest between ‘those who hold them to 
be corporeal and those who hold them to be incorporeal (ot ompatt- 
UAG MOLOVVTES TOG Gowmpatovs)’, and from both these parties ‘dissent 
those who make a blend (utEavtec) and draw their principles from 
both sources (ax’ Guqotv)’: a compromise position. Another compromise 
position, though between different rather than opposed tenets, 1s men- 
tioned a few lines earlier (404b28—30), viz. of those who ‘compound- 
ed’ (ovvemiegav €& duqotv) the soul as both originative of movement 
and cognitive.*** Of the latter an example is given, viz. the soul as 
self-moving number, number being what is cognitive (cf. A at P 4.2.2 
~ $ 1.49.1a, cited above). ‘These examples in Aristotle of views in 
physical philosophy that cannot be part of a diaeresis but have to be 
appended in an explicit way are important. Theophrastus in the De 





291 Cf. A at S 1.50.35 (4.9.20 Diels), possibly improving on Thphr. Sens. 4 ~ Par- 
menides fr. A46 DK, dead bodies still perceive darkness and cold, ‘and in general the 
whole of being possesses some knowledge’ (Ams 5€ t&v TO Ov Exetv Tia yv@ouv). Also cf. 
Empedocles fr. Brio.10 DK. 

292 Cf. Arist. An. 1.5.411a6—7, ‘some say that the soul is intermingled with the whole’; 
below, text to n. 371. 

293 Also mentioned 1.2.405a1I-12. Compare the foundational division Phys. 1.2, cited 
below, text to n. 340. 

294 Also cf An. 1.9.409b11—-12; cf. above, n. 8 and text thereto, text to n. 110. 
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Sensibus applies a very similar form of cataloguing? In A the origi- 
nally Aristotelian opposition between incorporeal and corporeal in the 
context of psychology, explicitly stated A 4.3.1, 1s basic for the distinc- 
tion between the tenets of the two chapters on the soul, and sometimes 





applied elsewhere in the Placita, as we have seen in Section 5. 

The chapter on the parts of the soul, as noticed above, ends with 
lemmata that are also about the category of place. ‘This arrangement 
prepares the way for the next chapter, A at P 4.5, heading ‘What 1s 
the regent part and wherein 1s it’ (tL TO Tig WUXTIS NYEWOVLKOV ZAL EV TiVL 
eotiv), which is about the various proposals concerning the (categories 
of) substance and place of this part. Aristotle, as we know, argues that 
the heart 1s the chief psychic organ (e.g. luv. 3.469a4, PA 3.4.665b18— 
22) and rejects the view that the brain is the centre of sensation (Sens. 
2.438b25—30).?%° In the On the Soul he speaks of the ‘part of the soul with 
which it knows and thinks’ (this 1s what in Hellenistic times is called the 
hégemonikon), and asks whether it 1s ‘separable or not in definition, or as 
to extension as well’ (3.4.429a10—12). His answer in An. 3.4 is that it has 
no bodily organ, so has no specific location. 

Accordingly the second theme of the Aétian chapter corresponds to 
a problem, which indeed is on Aristotle’s agenda, but in his view 1s 
a dead alley. It has been added here because, although discussed also 





earlier, the theme became especially important in Stoic philosophy, and 
then in Hellenistic philosophy generally. ‘Thanks to Galen we know that 
Chrysippus in his On the Soul also first discussed the substance of the 
soul, then its parts, and then the location of its regent part.?%” 

At the end of ch. 4.5 Diels added two lemmata from S’s chap- 
ter 1.48.7, “On intellect’. Ad locum he points out that it is “dubrum’ 
whether these lemmata belong there. We believe that it is virtually cer- 
tain that P omitted a brief chapter, found in A’s account of psychology, 
with the same heading as the chapter in 8.78 With some effort one 
can maybe still connect the first of these lemmata, on intellect entering 





from outside according to no less than five name-labels: Pythagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, Xenocrates, and Cleanthes (Oveat_ev votv—for this 





295 Cf. above, text to n. 9. 

296 For the difference of opinion of Plato and Aristotle on the location of the soul see 
Mansfeld (1990a) 3212-6. 

297 Gal. PHP 3.1.9-17; see above, n. 225 and text thereto, and n. 289; cf. Tieleman 
(1996) xxxv—xxxvi, 181-184, and (2003) 20-24. 

298 As he certainly omitted the chapter ‘Where has the cosmos its regent part?’ (S for 
A 2.4.15—-17), see Diels DG 62, ch. 2.4a* in our reconstruction, and below, n. 305. 
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explicit fomula, not in the On the Soul, see Arist. GA 2.2.736b27—20), 
with the main issue of A 4.5, the place of the regent part. ‘his location 
then would be first somewhere outside, then somewhere inside. But the 
last lemma, on the tenet that intellect and soul are identical, and that 
no animal would be irrational, carrying three Presocratic name-labels 
(Parmenides and Empedocles and Democritus), 1s at a first glance more 
difficult to connect with this chapter than with the final lemma of the 
previous chapter, which is about the participation of all things in soul to 
some extent according to Democritus. Aristotle states that according to 
Democritus soul and intellect are identical (An. 1.2.404a28, a32, 405a9, 
cf. Resp. 4.472a7—-8), and in general argues that the early philosophers 
failed to distinguish between perceiving and thinking; Theophrastus 
to some extent disagreed with this verdict.?°? So what we have in this 
lemma may be an instance of the ‘return to Aristotle’ tendency that 
we have also noticed elsewhere in the Placita. Perhaps ch. 4 of the 
short tract On Respiration was influential, where both the view of Dem- 
ocritus on the identity of intellect and soul (see above) and a Dem- 
ocritean intellect entering from outside (4.472422) are found. ‘The latter 
idea is implicitly present at An. 1.2.403b31-404a13, where the identity 
of soul and intellect according to Democritus is a matter of spherical 











atoms, which in respiration enter from outside (OYeate_ev emeLtoLlovtov ... 
ev tH Avasvetv). A relation of a sort with this chapter would to some 
extent associate the two last lemmata of Diels’ ch. 5.5 with one another. 
The label Anaxagoras presumably landed in the penultimate lemma 
because according to Aristotle his Intellect 1s ‘unmixed’, An. 1.2.405a17, 
esp. 3.4.429a18 (chapter on intellect), and cf. also Phys. 8.5.256b26 and 
Met. A 8.989b15-16. 

The Aétian ch. 4.5, with its various Aristotelian links, has thus been 
inserted in what at a first glance looks like an Aristotelian context: the 
next chapter, A 4.6, “On the movement of the soul’, though very short 
in both S and P, is about a theme which is of major importance in 
the On the Soul, where for instance one group of doctrines of the prede- 
cessors are said to have been about the soul as principle of movement 
(1.2.403b28—29, etc.). But as we have just seen the order of themes in 
A 4.2-5 corresponds precisely to that of Chrysippus’ treatment. What 
we have here therefore is another instance of a coincidence of Stoic 
topics with topics of a different provenance, just as, for instance, in A 





299 See Mansfeld (1996). For literature on the debate de sollertia animalium (to use a 
Plutarchean designation) see Mansfeld (2005b) 378 with notes. 
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Book I the topic of the principles is both Stoic and Peripatetic. Once 
again we may speak of crypto-syncretism. 

Ch. 4.7, “On the indestructibility of the soul’, is about a topic that 1s 
not of primary importance in Aristotle, who cautiously limits indestruc- 
tibility to (part of) the intellect (An. 3.5, GA 2.2). Alemeon’s view that the 
soul is immortal 1s not found in this chapter, but in the second half of 





a lemma A 4.2.2 at S 1.49.1a. This is interesting because it reveals the 
vis inertiae, or vis conservatrix, that 1s at work in some places of the Placita. 
This lemma states that Alcmeon said ‘the soul is a self-moving entity 
according to an eternal motion, which is why he assumes it is immor- 
tal and resembling what 1s divine’ (addavatov avdtiv xal TECGEUMEET TOIC 
Betotc). This phrase really quite accurately echoes Arist. An. 1.2.4.05a28— 
31, where Alcmeon 1s said to have shared the view that things, and 
more particularly the soul, are in motion, and to have affirmed ‘that 
it is immortal because it resembles the immortals’ (&4ddévatov eivot dio 
TO EOLXEVAL Tots Atavatots)—see above on the prominence in the first 
lemma of ch. 4.2 of the tenet attributed to Thales. Aristotle’s brief 
description 1s echoed by Boethus (the Peripatetic, presumably) quoted 
in a fragment of Porphyry’s On the Soul against Boethus in Eusebius, PE 
11.20.8-9 ~ Porphyry fr. 262 Smith as well. A 4.2 at S 1.49.1a 1s more- 
over very close to Cicero ND. 1.27 (a lemma not paralleled in A’s chap- 
ter on what are gods, 1.7), thus again revealing the impact of the shared 
tradition: ‘Alemeon of Croton, who attributed divinity to the sun and 
the moon and the rest of the stars, and in addition to the soul’. In A 
this has survived in the context of psychology only, in the same envi- 
ronment as its Aristotelian predecessor. In Cicero’s Epicurean source 
it has been moved to the doxographical account of the nature of the 
gods. Here too A here turns out to be less innovative in relation to the 
anterior tradition.*° 

We briefly note that a similar account of subjects and sequence of 
topics is to be found in Lucretius Book III.°°' At 3.34-35 the poet 
announces his theme: ‘the nature of mind and soul’, anwmi natura ... 
atque anmae. At 3.94-135 we learn that they are corporeal, 1.e. part of 
the body and located in the body though we are not yet told exactly 
where; cf. A 4.2-3, A at P 4.4.3-4. That they are corporeal is further 





300 For the relation between the second part of A 1.7 and Cic. ND. 1.25-41 see above, 
n. 185 and text thereto. 
391 See Schrijvers (1976) at (1999) 122-123, (1997) at (1999) 40-42, Mansfeld (1g90a) 
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argued at 3.161-176, naturam animi atque anima / corpoream, and what 
sort of bodies they consist of 1s explained 3.177-287. As to location (cf. 
A 4.4.3-4, 4.5) we are informed that the mind is in the chest, and the 
soul in the body as a whole, 3.136—-160. ‘The mind’s motion 1s treated 
3.177-207, cf. A 4.6, ‘On the motion of soul’, a chapter with rather 
restricted contents. ‘hat soul and mind are mortal, just as the body, 1s 
explained and argued in a number of ways at 3.323-358 and 3.417-829, 
cf. A 4.7 (P only), “On the imperishability of soul’, where the view that 
it is perishable is also represented (attributed to Democritus Epicurus). 
The chapters on sense perception and the senses that follow in A, 
4.6-21, come after those on the soul in more or less the same way and 
order as chapters dealing with sense perception and the senses follow 
on those dealing with the soul in the On the Soul, and also in Lucretius.3” 
First ch. 4.8, meet aiodjoews xai aiodytmv (“On sense perception and 
sense objects’), category of substance, covers topics treated An. 2.3-6 
and precisely reproduces the title of one of Aristotle’s so-called Parva 
Naturalia. In the first lemma, P 4.8.1 (the Stobaean parallel printed in 
the DG has been interpolated from P, see Wachsmuth ad S 1.50.1), we 
notice that A’s Stoics have adopted Aristotelian terminology to justify a 
division: ‘sense perception is said in many senses’ (mohAayds S€ hEyeTar 
1 atodnots). The next chapter, 4.9, el drnde_eic at atodyoetcs xal Pavtactat 
(“Whether the senses and the presentations are true’-—xal pavtaotar 
only in P) relates to a topic of particular importance in Hellenistic phi- 
losophy. In Aristotle (An. 2.6) and the Placia the issue of their reliability 
comes before the account of the individual senses, in Lucretius (4.478-— 
521) it is found between the account of vision and that of hearing, taste, 
and smell. Reliability involves the category of quality. Chapter 4.10, 10- 
oat eloiv at alodijoeis (“How many are the senses’), category of quantity, 
is about a topic which not only is dealt with by Aristotle, but 1s also 
of particular importance in ‘Theophrastus’ De Sensibus, where it 1s one 


























of the primary divisions according to which doctrines concerning the 





senses are presented.*° ‘Uhe Placita chapter among other things is about 





302 Noted for A 4.13 plus 16-18 in relation to An. 2.7—10 at Baltussen (2000b) 2209. 

303 Ax (1986) 77 points out that (only) in general terms the account of the senses in 
A 4.8-20 recalls the thematic exposition of ‘Thphr. Sens. For A 4.16 + 19-20, on hearing 
and (vocal) sound, see the careful analysis zbzd. 77-86, where it is proved that the echoes 
of Sens. are rather less frequent than one may believe on the basis of Diels’ argument. 
The independent survey of Baltussen (1993) 203-224 confirms this, showing that A 4.8— 
23 contains Presocratic and Platonic material derived as well as not derived from this 
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the problem of whether there are five senses, or more than five. Aristo- 
tle rejects that there are more than five at An. 2.9.421b20—21, and more 
explicitly Sens. 5.444b19-20. We note that in A 4.10 there is no trace 
of ‘Theophrastus’ surprising attribution of only two senses, viz. hear- 
ing and sight, to Plato, or of his statement that Parmenides failed to 
speak of the individual senses and to distinguish between sensation and 
thought.*** 

Four of the five senses (a chapter on touch 1s lacking)*° are presented 











in four chapters in the same order as chapters in Aristotle’s On the 
Soul, viz. A 4.13 sight, 4.16 hearing, 4.17 smell, 4.18 taste (plus 4.19 
voice), corresponding to Arist. An. 2.7-10. The senses are treated in 
basically the same order in Lucretius Book IV: 4.26—468 sight, 4.524— 
614 hearing (comprising at 4.526—-541 an account of voice as corporeal), 
4.615627 taste, and 4. 672-705 smell, the latter two in an order that 
is the converse of that of A and Aristotle. A 4.14. mEQl xaTtoRTELX@v 
eupaoewv (“On apparitions in mirrors’) belongs with 4.13 mee@t 6edoEews, 
mas Oe@uev (‘On sight, how we see’), as 1s clear from the important 
lemma 4.14.4 (and paralleled in Lucretius’ lengthy treatment of sight 
by the inserted account of apparitions in mirrors, 4.269—323).°° On 
A 4.13-14 see further below, Section 16. 

Ch. 4.15 el ogatov to oxotog (“Whether darkness is visible’), too, 
belongs with the topic of sight; this explains its appended position. Its 
three extant lemmata deal with various Stoic tenets according to which 
darkness is visible.*°’ A diaphonia has surely gone missing, for according 
to Aristotle darkness 1s invisible, An. 2.10.422a20—21; so, too, Lucretius, 
4-348-352. 

For 4.19 meet pwvijs (On sound/voice’), which comes after the chap- 
ters on the individual senses, there is no equivalent separate chapter 
in the On the Soul. ‘Voice’ (~wvy) is discussed together with hearing in 
Aristotle’s chapter on hearing, An. 2.8.419b4—421b6. In the third lemma 


work, and that Diels’ view of dependence of this section of A from Sens. is one-sided; 
also see Baltussen (2000b). 

304 Sens. 3 (Parmenides), 4 (Plato). See Baltussen (1993) 105-108, Long (1996), Mans- 
feld (1996) 172, 188. 

395 See below, this Section, ad fin. Nemesius Nat.Hom. ch. 8 is entitled regi a@ijc. 
It is mainly based on Galen and does not contain phrases that remind one of the 
phraseology of the Placita. 

306 Cf. above, text to n. 227, below, text to n. 379. 

307 For 4.13-14 see below, Section 16. Ax’ suggestion (1986) 77 n. 59 that chs. 4.14-15 


seem to be ‘zufallig eingestreut’ is unsatisfactory. 
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of the chapter ‘On hearing’, P 4.16.4 ~ S 1.53.3, pwvi is already men- 
tioned.*° But according to the standard Stoic theory voice is a separate 
part of the soul (see this Section, ad finem), which presumably is why it 
gets a separate chapter in the section of the Placita dealing with psy- 





chology, after the regent part and the individual senses and before the 
spermatology which is to follow in Book V. Compare the version of the 
standard Stoic division of the soul at P 4.4.2 ~ T 5.20: eight parts, viz. 
the five senses in the order sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, as 
sixth the vocal, as seventh the spermatic, and as eighth the regent part 
(which in other versions may be listed in a different position). 

Chapter 4.20, heading ‘Whether the voice 1s incorporeal and how 
echo comes to be’ (the words ‘how echo comes to be’ are only in 
P),°°° deals with a subordinate problem. ‘The diaeresis of corporeal and 
incorporeal views in this context is paralleled in Sextus, M. 6.54-55, 
Scholia in Dion. Thrac. 181.1-17, 482.6—11.°!° Lucretius, as so often, only 
argues for the position adopted: voice is corporeal, 4.524-548. How 
‘echo comes to be’ is discussed in Aristotle’s argument about sound 
cited above, 419b25~—29 (partly quoted Porphyry Jn Ptolemaeum 52.15-17); 
he even uses the image of the ball that bounces back found at the end 
of the last lemma of this chapter, with the name-label ‘the Stoics’. In 
Lucretius an account of the echo is contained in that of sound and 


hearing, 4.572579. 


But before the Placita chapters on the individual senses two other 





detailed and important chapters are found, unfortunately extant in 
P only. ‘These deal with the Stoic doctrine of perception, concept 
formation, reason, presentation (4.11 ~ SVF 2.83), and ‘the difference 
between impression, impressor, Imagination, and figment’ (~avtaoia 
PAVTACTOV PAVTAoTLAOV Mavtaocua, 4.12 ~ SVF 2.54). ‘The name-labels 
are, respectively, ‘the Stoics’ and ‘Chrysippus’. Ch. 4.12 is a sort of 
appendix to ch. 4.11, where in the general Stoic account phantasma 1s 
defined differently, viz. 1s not a figment but ‘is called concept when it 





befalls a rational soul’. Unlike the average Placita chapter these two are 





308 See further Ingenkamp (1966) 80; Ax (1986) 77-86, esp. on the ‘translemma- 
tization’ (“Umlemmatisierung’-—lemmaa 1s here used in the sense of heading, or theme) 
in A of tenets pertaining to hearing to tenets pertaining to voice. 

309 "These words pertain to the final clause of the last lemma of the chapter. 

319 See Ax (1986) 177-181. We do not agree with his suggestion ibid. 77 n. 59 that 
chs. 19 and 20 too are ‘zufallig eingestreut’ (see above, n. 307). ‘he issues are attested 
elsewhere so real enough, and dealing with (vocal) sound after the senses instead of 
immediately after hearing 1s simply one of the possible options. 
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in oratio recta, the first beginning with “The Stoics say’, the second with 
‘Chrysippus ... says’. Diels, as we have seen above, Section 3, rejected 
these chapters out of hand as foreign to the ‘limpidus fons’, and simply 





solved the problem of their presence by arguing that they derived from 








a Stoic source. We, however, see the presence of these items here as 
a conscious effort to improve and update the account by including a 
substantial account of these all-important Stoic views after the general 





chapters on sense perception and before those on the individual senses, 
which provide far less information on the Stoics. So we are again faced 
with an interruption by other material of an exposition that by and 
large follows an originally Aristotelian pattern, just as is the case of 
ch. 4.5 on the regent part. An important difference 1s that 4.5 contains 
a plurality of tenets ascribed to different authorities in the same way as 
in the majority of Placita chapters, while chs. 4.11-12 are poly-lemmatic 
not because authorities differ but only because the account treats one 
concept, or part of systematic doctrine, after another. We assume that 
it is not too bold to suggest that these chapters perhaps replace an 
account more similar to that of phantasia, perception, thought, and 
concept formation in a difficult chapter in Aristotle’s On the Soul, viz. 
3.4. 

We have noticed above, in Section 8, that a subsection of the generic 
division of the Stoic physikos logos at D.L. 7.133 was meQl ... TOV EV WUYT] 
ywouevev, about “what goes on in the soul’; we may believe that this 
includes what goes on in chapters A 4.11 and 4.12. See further below, 
this Section ad finem. 

Diels also identified a further chapter as being derived from an 
extraneous Stoic source, A 4.21, mODEev aiodytixny yivetar H Woy nat TL 
QUTTS TO Hyeuovixov (‘From where comes the soul to be sentient, and 
what is its regent part’—S only has the second half of the heading 
and no lemmata), and so condemned it. But he was in two minds 
about its second lemma, because of the quality of 1ts information.*!’ We 
should observe that this chapter as to the themes treated is a doublet of 
the whole of 4.4.4 4.5 +4.11-12 + 4.13 + 4.15-17+ 4.18. It deals first with 
Stoic views on the regent part as producing the presentations, assents, 
sense perceptions, and conations, then (in detail) with the other parts 








of the soul, coming back at the end to the regent part by noting that 
it is situated in our spherical head in the same way as (its regent part 


311 DG 178. 
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is situated) in the cosmos.*!? Like chs. 11-12 this chapter too has been 
added to provide more detailed and up-to-date information. 

The three lemmata with the name labels Empedocles, Asclepiades, 
and Herophilus of ch. 4.22 megi avamvots (On breathing’) are very 
long, which as a rule for Diels implies an origin outside the Placita 
tradition.*!? Yet the chapter escaped Diels’ censure and scissors because 
it exhibits a variety of the standard plurality of name-labels found 
in Placita chapters. ‘he short chapter that follows, 4.23 Heot nadav 
OMUATLAOV xal El Ovvadyet ToUToLs  wuyn (On bodily affections, and 
whether the soul feels pain in connection with these’),?'* with lemmata 
on Stoics Epicurus Strato, was preserved by him for the same reason. 
The heading of 4.22 is the same as the title of one of Aristotle’s Parva 
Naturalia, and the first lemma of this chapter, name-label Empedocles, 
paraphrases both the famous fragment on the clepsydra quoted there 
(Broo DKK) and Aristotle’s account of Empedocles’ theory of breathing, 
Resh. 7.473a15-474a24. he last clause of the lemma, as of course has 
been seen by Diels and others, in fact refers to this fragment: ‘this 
brings the passage relating to the clepsydra to mind’ (vmouvyoxer dé 
TO EL THS XAEWVSEAs). 

‘The final chapter pertains to a topic that 1s already important for 
Aristotle, who at the beginning of the On the Soul, 1.1.403a3-19, proves 
that the ‘affections’ (1a@0y) of the soul are conjoined with those of the 
body, and conversely.*° 

Thus, chapters 4.21-23 when considered together fittingly form a 
sort of psychosomatic finale to the exposition of the doctrines con- 
cerned with the soul and the senses at 4.2-20. At the beginning of the 
next book they are followed by the psychosomatic chapters 5.1, ‘On 


312 Diels suggests fAvog for the lacuna, but a repetition of ‘regent part’ is sufficient; 
ch. 2.4a* 1s no help. Cf. A at P 1.6 (1.6.3 Diels), where the view that our intellect 
is situated in the head because the cosmos, too, is spherical is attributed to Plato. 
According to Phld. Pret. col. 9.9-15 (DG 549b9-15 ~ SVF 2.910) some dissident Stoics 
placed the regent part in the head; cited from Henrichs (1974). See Mansfeld (1990a) 
3095 n. 145; references at Lachenaud (1993) 283 n. 4 are mistaken. 

313 Tachenaud (1993) 161 n. 1 guesses the chapter has been placed here, with the 
psychology rather than the physiology, because ‘sans doute’ the Stoics considered 
respiration to be a movement of the soul. 

314 S only has zegQi radeav. 

315 Useful note Lachenaud (1993) 164. n. 1; for parallels see also Tieleman (2002) 242, 
278-280, and ‘Tieleman (2007) 112-114 on Cleanthes SVF 1.518, Panaetius ‘T 120 Alesse: 
proofs of the soul’s corporeality, as at some length at Lucr. 3.136176 and 459-510. For 
Aristotle see van der Eijk (1997). 
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divination’, and 5.2, ‘How dreams come to be’, which could equally 
well have been placed at the end of Book IV but presumably have been 
shifted to the next book to achieve a smoother continuity. We observe 
that the first of these generalizes and in its third and last lemma in 
P echoes the theme and title of one of Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia, the 
Tlegt tijs xad’ vavov pavttxijs (On divination during sleep’). ‘The theme 
of the second, mc Svetgou yivovtat (“How dreams come to be’), echoes 
another of these mini-treatises, the Tegi evumviovy (the subject 1s given as 
megl évusviov in the first line, /nrsomn. 1.458a33); the title also appears as 
that of the fourth book of the Hippocratic treatise De Victu, and 1s cited 
as one of Strato’s, D.L. 5.59; a tenet with name-label Strato occurs as 
the second lemma of A at P 5.2. ‘The order of the Placita chapters 1s a 
variation of that of Aristotle’s minor essays in physical philosophy. ‘The 
heading of 5.2 has the word 6vetgos, never used by Aristotle. 

Accordingly, in A Book IV the topics have been largely set out in 
a sequence according to a Peripatetic pattern of treatment, which to 
a considerable extent 1s paralleled in Epicurean and, as we shall see, 
in Stoic accounts of these issues. ‘The purely Stoic chapters that are 
interspersed help to make the exposition more up-to-date and useful. 
In this respect Book IV may be compared with Book I, where as we 
have seen in Section 8 an originally Peripatetic account of theoretical 
physics has been upgraded and made more wide-ranging in agreement 
with the model of the ‘eidetic’ subdivision of the Stoic physzkos logos. 

We can discuss only briefly the succession of topics treated in the 
remaining part of A Book V. This starts with ch. 5.2 (already cited 
above): ‘How dreams come to be’, and continues with chapters dealing 
with spermatology and embryology (in general paralleled in Aristotle’s 
Generation of Animals) of which the first 1s 5.3, tig ) Ovoia Tot OmEQUATOS 
(‘What is the substance of semen’). We note 5.7, m@co Goeeva yevvatat 
xat Onrea “How males and females are generated’), 5.8, m@co TéQaTta 





yivetat (“How monsters come to be’), 5.11, modev yivovtat TOV YovEwV 
al OWOLMOELS 7] THV TEOYOVwWV (“What is the cause of looking like parents 
or grandparents’), and 5.9, 5.13-14, on various causes of infertility or 
sterility. 

This series of chapters, or topics, 1s paralleled in, at first sight, a 
somewhat haphazard succession of themes in Lucretius Book IV. ‘That 
in Lucretius, too, dreams (in 4.962-1036) are followed by semen 
(4.1037-1057) 1s of special interest; the poet manages to connect these 
subjects with each other in an effectrve way because lines 4.1030—1036 
are about pollution in erotic dreams. Why children resemble parents 
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or ancestors 1s treated in 4.1209—1226, causes of sex difference are in 
4.1227-1232, and causes of sterility in 1233-1277. Piet Schrijvers has 
pointed out*!® that the order and contents of what he calls “biologi- 





cal topics’ in Lucretius Books III and IV, from the essence of soul, the 
senses, etc. to embryology and sterility, is indeed closely parallel to that 
of the Placita. He also points out that it 1s anticipated in the scholium 
to Epicurus’ Letter to Herodotus, ap. D.L. 10.66, which says that ‘else- 
where’ (i.e. a different work than the Leéter) the rational part of the soul 
in the chest, the irrational part in the whole body, sleep, and finally 





semen were treated—uin this order, as 1t would appear. He also notices 
the absence of a section on the sense of touch in Lucretius, though we 
note that at 4.233 the poet states that ‘touch and sight are moved by 
a like cause’ (tr. Smith). We have seen above that in P too a separate 
chapter on touch 1s lacking, and may add that in individual lemmata 








elsewhere in the Placita the five senses are listed in the proper way: A 
at P 4.4.4, the Stoics; at S 1.50.27, Pythagoras Plato; and at P 4.21, the 
Stoics. So in fact one would expect to find a chapter on touch in P. 
The separate chapter $ 1.56 has the heading ‘On touch’, but as con- 
tents only AD fr. 17 Diels, 4th text, relating to Aristotle. In S’s chapter 
‘On taste’, 1.55, comprising AD fr. 17 Diels, 3rd text, relating to Aristo- 
tle, plus two abstracts from the 7zmaeus, no Aétian lemmata are extant, 





while P 4.18 “On taste’ has preserved two lemmata. Nevertheless the 
question remains: 1s Lucretrus dependent on a doxography that like A 
lacked a chapter on touch? In textual criticism a shared lacuna is seen 
as a sign of shared ancestry. ‘he point, of course, is that not only what 
we may call positive parallels such as a similar order and treatment of 
themes, but also that what we may call negative parallels, that is to say 
ingredients one would expect to be present in both cases but which, 
surprisingly, are both times absent, are important as well. 

Following Solmsen, Schriyvers argues that the set of activities and 
properties in this Lucretian account of the soul exhibits an overall 
resemblance to Aristotle’s view of the soul as both cognitive, sentient 
and motive, and vegetative. He also argues that the Lucretian sequence 
corresponds with what an educated Roman contemporary would ex- 
pect to find, with his ‘horizon of expectation’.*!’ We believe that such a 





316 See next note. 

317 For Solmsen see (1961) at (1968) 629-630, for Schrijvers (1976) at (1999) 121 
123, also on the Erwartungshonzont or ‘perception du lecteur’. Sedley (1998b) 150-152, 
citing Solmsen’s view that the psychic functions at Lucr. 4.26—1287 ‘are all functions 
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person would have belonged to a small elite. Solmsen’s and Schrijvers’ 
documentation should moreover be augmented by two further compo- 
nents. 

The first of these is Stoic psychology. The Aristotelian and Epi- 
curean/Lucretian soul is neatly paralleled by the Stoic soul, which as 
already noticed is divided into eight parts: the five senses, voice, rea- 
son, and last but not least the spermatic part, SVF 1. 143, 2.827-833. 
We have seen above, in Section 8, that the first part of the ‘aetiologi- 
cal’ subpart of the ‘generic’ subdivision of the Stoic physzkos logos, shared 
by the philosophers with the doctors, deals successively with ‘the soul, 
and with what goes on in the soul, and with semen and similar top- 
ics’ (D.L. 7.133). This brief description exactly fits the sequence and 
main contents of A Books IV and V, and 1s parallel to the accounts of 





Lucretius and Epicurus. ‘The phrase ‘what goes on in the soul’ pertains 
in particular to the cognitive chapters A 4.11-12, and helps explain why 
Stoic epistemology is found as part of the account of psychology as 
physics mn the Placita. 

Lucretius’ sequence can therefore also be seen as confirming the 
tenacity and impact of the tradition. ‘The noteworthy presence of med- 
ical doxai in A Books IV (six instances) and V (twenty-six instances), as 
compared with Books I to III (two instances in Book J)?" is to a con- 
siderable extent to be explained as a consequence of Stoic theory and 
practice. 

The second component to be added to the file is Aristotle’s point 
that natural philosophy should, and in fact does, mclude a part of 
medicine, viz. the principal causes of health and disease, which are, 
as he explicitly says, (to be) discussed ad finem.*!° That the last section 
of physics is to include issues belonging with medicine further explains 





the presence of numerous medical doxai in the two final books of the 
Placita, and especially in the last book. 


of the Arstotehan soul’ (his emphasis), argues that Lucretius follows Epicurus on the 
‘vital properties’ the atoms lack, and (i998a) 351 toys with the attractive idea that 
Epicurus’ order might have followed ‘Theophrastus’, but Schrivers’ point about the 
Placita, Epicurus, and (the influence of) Aristotle is equally interesting. Note however 
that even in the reprinted version of (1976) Schrijvers identifies A (or even P) with 
the Vetusta Placita, and also compares the sequence of topics in G (citing G’s chapters 
according to the numbering and in the Latin translation of the headings of Vol. 19 of 
Kiihn’s Galen of 1830), apparently without realizing that this section of G belongs with 
G’s epitome of P and so is practically worthless for comparative purposes. 

318 For these numbers see Runia (1999b) 211-212. 

319 See above, text to n. 226. 
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Equally important, we believe, gratefully taking up Schrivers’ sug- 
gestion, 1s that people who to some extent were familiar with philos- 





ophy would experience the succession of themes in Books IV and V 
of the Placita as quite unsurprising, even if some of them preferred the 
doctrines of one school of thought over those of another. Lucretius’ 
treatment therefore also makes sense in a context of polemics and 
debate. Opponents one might wish to persuade are perhaps easier to 
convince (and, from an Epicurean point of view, to help) when main 





ingredients of doctrine are presented grosso modo in a standard order 
they already know. Crypto-syncretism again. 


13. Early Instances of ‘Doxographical’ Clusters 


Summary. We now look briefly at lists of principles in physics and their attri- 
butes that are to be dated before Aristotle and Plato, and discuss examples in a 
Hippocratic work and in Isocrates. It is important to recognize that collecting 
and arranging these items began at an early date. Brevity of expression 1s the 
norm, as later in Aristotle and the chapters of the Placita. In Isocrates we 
already have lists of principles arranged according to number; with hindsight 
we may find the category of quantity applied here. ‘Though several ingredients 
of the doxographical technique of presentation are earlier, it is Aristotle’s 
methodology that is the watershed dividing what is in Isocrates, Plato and 
others from what is found in later works. 


Several authors to be dated to the fifth—fourth centuries BCE, Le. 
the period before Aristotle and Theophrastus, also cite and present 
philosophical tenets. ‘They do so almost always in a manner that may 
rewardingly be compared with the organizational logic of the Placita. 
For they present such tenets 1n clusters that emphasize the range of sim- 
ilar options as well as the conflicts to be noted when one considers 
and compares views of a plurality of persons concerned with a specific 
topic. These views may be cited anonymously as in the Hippocratic 
example cited below, for as already noted in such circumstances it 1s 
the views that matter, but the name of the persons holding them (or 
supposedly holding them) may also be added, as in the Isocratean pas- 
sages to be cited. What we find are lists that are made to serve a specific 
purpose, as can be seen from the manner in which their contents are 
presented and discussed. We cannot here study the available material 
in full, and so shall only quote a few brief overviews that may be put 





alongside the series of tenets in A’s chapter on the principles, 1.3.°°° 





320 The evidence is studied in more detail in Mansfeld (1986b), arguing from Aristotle 
and Plato to Gorgias’ presentation of contrasting and Hippias’ of related views (for 
Hippias cf. below, n. 335), and also discussing e.g Xenophon Memorabilia 1.1.14 and 
[Arist.]| De Melisso Xenophane Gorgia 5.979a14—18 on Gorgias; further in Mansfeld (1g90a) 
3157-3161, esp. 3159-3160 on pre-Aristotelian examples. ‘The overview and discussion 
of tenets concerned with the flooding of the Nile at Herodotus 2.20, of which the first 
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In the first chapter of the Hippocratic treatise Nature of Man (probably 
ca. 400 BCE) there is a brief list of monist views (no names) concerned 
with the principle or element: ‘one of them says this One-and-All 1s 
air, the other fire, another water, and another earth’ (A€ye. 8’ avtémv 
6 Uev Tic PAOXWV NEO ElvaL TObTO TO &v te xal TO TEV, 6 SE TIO, 6 SE 
vdae, 0 d€ yijv). They cannot all be right, it is argued; in fact, all they 
achieve is ‘to uphold the argument of Melissus’ (tov 6€ Mediooov Aoyov 
dedotv). What this argument is we are not told here, but fortunately 
we do know what it is: yes, there 1s one thing which 1s one-and-all, 
but this is not ‘earth and water and air and fire and iron and gold’, 
Melissus fr. Bb DK. Melissus had listed the same elements except in a 
different order, and reduced the tenets of the targets of his critique to 
absurdity by adding iron and gold as elements, although of course these 
had never been proposed. Who these monists are we also know (though 
we are not so certain about earth), since these tenets, but then inclusive 








of name-labels, are also to be found in the overview of the Placita (A 1.3) 





and similar literature, and long before the Placita, of course, in Aristotle 
and ‘Theophrastus. 

In a work to be dated ca. 352 BCE, the Antidosis, Isocrates provides 
a list of six ‘tenets of the experts of some time ago’ (tovg Adyous toUG 
TOV MOAAALWV Go~PLoTtav), which are enumerated in a descending series 
according to number:”! 


One of them [who remains anonymous] said the quantity of really 
existing things (to mAiBoc ...tTHV Ovtwv)>*? 1s infinite, 

Empedocles four, and Strife and Love in them, 

Ion not more than three, 

Alcmeon only two, 

Parmenides and Melissus one, 

and Gorgias absolutely none. 








‘There is no deep reason for this sequence. An ordered series of items is 
far easier to remember than a random one. Listing elements according 


three (no name-labels in the historian) also occur, in the same order but for the most 
part formulated differently, in A at P 4.1.1-3 (name-labels added), belong in this context 
too. Herodotus will depend on discussions by philosophers and sophists. 

321 Antid. 268. 

322 'The earlier texts have dvta where Aristotle and others say ‘principles’, or ‘ele- 
ments’: cf. Plato, Sph. 242c, and Arist. Phys. 1.2.184b22—25; on the latter passage see, e.g., 
Mansfeld (1986b) 8-9. For the tradition regarding Aristotle’s contacts with Isocrates see 
Diiring (1957) 299-314, and now Blank (2007) 16-22, 26-27; there is no evidence that 
Aristotle knew Isocrates’ lists of principles, but in our view it is likely that he had seen 
them, as he will have seen those of others beside Plato. 
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to the sequence of the natural numbers has the obvious advantage 
of distributing them over a grid one already knows. ‘The designation 
‘infinite quantity’ 1s remembered as an extra that so to speak is hors série. 
The practice followed by Isocrates is at home in a culture that 1s still 
partly oral, but as we see it 1s also quite practical in a written context. 

It is sometimes affirmed that Plato’s similar though much more 
elaborate and literary account at Sophist 242c-243a was his source, but 
Isocrates’ list contains ingredients not paralleled in Plato’s. ‘The two 
men depend on a shared tradition. Plato’s list lacks the infinitists at the 
beginning and the nihilist at the end; Isocrates cannot have derived his 
information about these two positions from Plato. Isocrates 1s explicit 
about quantity (mAf\0oc), anticipating Aristotle’s category. Plato speaks 
of both ‘how many and what they (1.e., the 6vta) are’ (Sph. 242c, nooo 
te “al oid), thus anticipating the two main categories of Aristotle’s 
divisions of the elements and principles. 

In an earlier work of Isocrates, the Helen, to be dated to ca. 385 BCE, 
the list is presented in an abridged form (less 1tems, viz. only Melissus, 
Gorgias, plus the anonymous view concerned with infinity), and now 
in ascending order according to number, but also contains an item (viz. 
Zeno)’ not to be found in the later work:°**4 


Who would be able to do better than Gorgias, who ventured to say that 
none of the really existing things 1s, 


or than Zeno, who tried to establish that the same things are possible 
and again impossible, 


or than Melissus, who, although the number of things is infinite [cf. the 
first position at Ant. 268], tried to find proofs that the All is one? 


Xenophon too knew about the contrasting views of the ‘sophists’. At 
Memorabilia 1.1.14 he tells us that some of these people believe that there 
is only one thing, others that there are infinitely many things. Some 





believe that things are always moving, others that they never move. 
Some believe that all things come to be and pass away, others that 
nothing ever comes to be or perishes. 








323 Zeno of Elea more properly belongs with the absurd (Antisthenian) tenets and 
with Protagoras and the Sophists (‘experts’) of Protagoras’ days strongly criticized Hel. 
1-2, which sets the tone also for the barbs directed against Gorgias and Melissus. On 
the proem as a whole see Zajonz (2002) 79-97, who however fails to cite the parallel 
for Melissus’ tenet at Antzd. §268, and seems to be unaware of the doxographical 
ramifications. 


824 Hel, 3. 
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The tenets listed in these early examples illustrate each other. ‘This 
interrelation preludes upon the interrelations characteristic of the m1- 
crocontext of most Aétian chapters. ‘The brevity of these phrases, espe- 
cially in the Antidosis passage where Isocrates adds name-labels, is very 
much like that of such tenets as collected in the Placita. In Isocrates 
the verbum dicendi, or a verbal form with a simular function, pertains 
to the whole series, Just as is often the case in the Placita. In cases 





like these the term abridgement is not good enough as a designation 
of such extremely concise paraphrastic formulas; ‘summary’ would be 
better. ‘Take the Isocratean reference to Empedocles. We know enough 





original Empedoclean lines to realize the extent of the text that has 
been ‘abridged’, or rather summarized; the reader will forgive us for 
not quoting them. 

Thus, although several ingredients of the doxographical technique 
of presentation as we see are earlier, we must insist that Aristotle’s 
methodology is the watershed dividing what is in Isocrates, Plato, © 
alu from what is found in later works. 





14. Problems and Excerpts: Aristotelian 
Instructions and a But of Practice 


Summary. In Topics, 1.14 Aristotle gives instructions on how to select and collect 
logical, ethical, or physical statements and doxai for use in debate between 
persons. One should among other things consult the relevant literature, make 
lists of statements and views under specific headings, and begin each time with 
the category of substance. ‘Titles of such collections are extant in the catalogues 
of his works. We observe, as others have done, that he also uses this expertise 
to set up a status quaestionis in a treatise, often playing off the views of experts 
against each other. Plato already informs us about the collecting of excerpts 
of an ethical nature, and about the need to bring key passages together 
under the same heading. Hippias is known as the author of an anthology 
of views taken from both poets and scientists. Aristotle is not the inventor 
of doxography, but he certainly bequeathed it with a well-founded technical 
procedure, and considerably widened its scope. ‘The categories, the method of 
diaeresis, and the four types of question crucial to scientific investigation all 
served to organize the material to be studied and the problems to be solved. 
Substances are carefully distinguished from their attributes but also firmly 
linked to them. In addition, the inquiry into causes and connections provides 
our knowledge of reality with consistency and structure. From a formal point 
of view problems formulated in the context of dialectical debate and issues 
present in scientific inquiry overlap. We cite examples from Aristotle’s works 
and from the Placita, and recall the proem of the latter with its emphasis on 
problem-oriented physics. 





Because the Aristotelian procedures and their reverberations have sev- 
eral times been dealt with in earlier publications,*”? we can afford to be 
brief and selective. In the Topics Aristotle gives advice and instructions 
to people who are to oppose each other in a debate. It 1s essential to 
be informed about what others are saying or have said or written about 
issues that may come up, and also important to think of what one might 
contribute oneself. Views that have been put in writing and therefore 
constitute a fixed body of opinion are an important part of what may 
be at someone’s disposal.*”° Anyway, the reader or listener 1s advised 


323, See below, n. 327 ad fin. 
326 See e.g. Aristotle’s references to the Gorgias, the Phaedo, the Republic, the Timaeus, 
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to collect and classify the assertions (frotasezs), or problems (problémaia), 
which one should be able to make use of when playing one’s role in the 
debate.*?’ We translate parts of the text describing this taxonomy:°”° 


Statements should be selected (€xAextéov) In as many ways as we drew 
distinctions in regard to the statement. ‘Thus one may select the ¢enets 
(60a) held by all, or by the majority, or by the experts (t®v co@av).%?9 


We should also make selections from the relevant /ierature (x tOv yeyeau- 
uévwv AOywv) and put these in separate lists (6uayea~as) concerned with 
every genus, putting them down under separate headings (bxotWEvtas ¥.Wets), 
for instance about the good, or about the living being—and that is to say 
about the good as a whole, beginning with the: What 1s it? [1.e. the category 
of substance ]**° 


and Empedocles and the Timaeus: SE 12.173a7-8 omeg zai 0 Kaddtxdtis év 10 Toeyia 
yeyoartat héywv, Mele. 2.2.355b32-33 to 6 ev TH DPatdwvi yeyoaupEevov, Pol. 2.1.1261a8—-9g 
XxATA TOV €v TH TloAtteia yeyoaupevov vouov, Phys. 4.2.210aI—2 Womeg ev TH Tiwaiw yé- 
yoagev, Cael. 2.13.293b32 woneg ev TH Twwaim yéyoartat, 3.2.300b17 and 3.7.306b18—19 
xavameo €v TH Twat yéyoartat, 4.2.308b4-5 womeg ev TH Twalw tvyyaver yeyooupe- 
vov, GC’ 1.8.325b24-25 womeg ev TH Twaiw yeyoeage TAdtwv, 2.1.329a13-14 we 6° év TH 
Twwaim yéyoartat, Resp. 5.472b6 i & ev TH Twaliw yeyeauuevyn meoiwotc, Sens. 2.437b11— 
12 xaddameo EumedoxAijic prot xa év TO Twwaim yeyoumtau. 

327 See e.g. Pacius (1597) 360, ‘ut habeamus promptuarium quoddam, ex quo tam- 
quam ex penu, possimus de quacumque re proposita depromere idoneas propositiones ; 
Throm (1932) 69, ‘Man soll sich also einen regelrechten Zettelkasten anlegen, natiirlich 
fiir praktische Verwertung’; Moraux (1951) 71-72, on the ‘receuils de propositions’ 
(see below, n. 338) in relation to the prescriptions in Yop. 1.14; Diiring (1966) 226— 
227 with n. 295, who comments ‘Man muss voraussetzen, dass er durch Lektiire ein 
reiches Material gesammelt hat’, and who translates dtayeaqat as ‘Verzeichnisse’ and 
Tagaonucaiveodar as ‘notieren’; Diiring (1968) 203, ‘[i]Jn 105b2-18 he recommends a 
method which he later used for his doxographical surveys’. Also the remarks of Zadro 
(1974) 343 ad loc. (and 340 ad 104b20-22; ad 105b13-18, ‘[t]roviamo qui la traccia di 
quelle che saranno poi le opere dossografiche’). See further Mansfeld (1986b) 25-26, 
(1990a) 3200-3202, (1992a) 70-76, (1999b) 28-30, and (2004), where the passage quoted 
from Top. 1.14 1s interpreted in relation to the methodology of the Placita. 

328 Top. 1.14.105a34—b25. 

329 For ‘all, the majority, or the experts’ compare the famous formula Top. 1.10.104a8— 
10 (repeated at the beginning of the chapter, Yop. 1.14.105a36-37), ‘a dialectical state- 
ment is the asking of something accepted by everyone or the majority or the experts 
(either all of the experts or the majority or the most well-known of them)’. We may 
note that this is a tripartite diaeresis, of which the third part, or species, 1s again divided 
into three. Cf. below, n. 330a and text thereto. 

330 See EE 1.8.1217b25-33, “The “good” has many senses, as many as “being”. For 
being, as we have divided [dtyentat—cf. above, n. 289 and text thereto] it elsewhere, 
signifies either what something is, or the quality, or the quantity, or time, and further- 
more moving/changing and being moved/changed |1.e. doing and being-affected]. ‘The 
“good” too is found in each of these modes: in substance it is mind and God, in qual- 
ity Justice, in quantity moderation, in time opportunity, while in moving/changing and 
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One should moreover note separately the doxar of individuals (nagacynuaive- 
ofa d€ xal Tas Excotwmv SoEac), e.g. that Hmpedocles [representing expert 
opinion, 1.e. of the above-mentioned oogot] said that the elements of bod- 
ies are four (St Eunedoxdfjc téttaoa épnoe THV OMUdtwY oToLyEta Eval). 


[...] 


Of statements and problems there are, roughly speaking, three parts 
[uwéon]:°9°* for some are ethical, others physical, and others logical. Ethi- 
cal are such as e.g. whether one should rather obey one’s parents or the 
law, if they disagree,°*! logical e.g. whether the knowledge of opposites is 
the same or not,**? physical e.g. whether the cosmos is eternal or not [cf. 


A 2.4].°%° ‘The same holds for problems. [Italics added] 


At first sight the poetry of Empedocles perhaps fails to qualify as 
gegrammenos logos, for this expression in the first place applies to prose 
writings. But then we recall that Aristotle said Empedocles only shares 
the meter with Homer, so we should call him ‘a physicist rather than a 
poet’ (Po. 1447b17—20). 

Statements (or propositions) and problems may thus be exemplified 
and illustrated by, or by means of, opinions, tenets, 66§at; accordingly, 
as there are three classes of statements and problems, so there are three 
classes of doxai: ethical, physical, and logical. Aristotle’s definition and 
example of a physiké doxa explain the title and purpose of ‘Theophras- 
tus’ lost treatise: Phystkat Doxai, 1.e. ‘Physical Tenets’.°* From Aristotle’s 





being moved/changed we have teaching and being taught’. Parallel to KE 1.8.1217b25— 
33 are EN 1.6.1096a23~-27, which also lists the “good” in the categories of relation (‘the 
useful’) and place (‘regimen etc.’), and Yop. 1.15.107a5-11, on the “good” in the cate- 
gories of doing, quality, time, and quantity. ‘Elsewhere’: Dirlmeier (1984) 199-200 ad loc. 
refers to the lost Atotgéoets in 17 books (D.L. 5.23; no. 42 Goulet (1989) 426); a Atatoé- 
oetc in 27 books 1s listed in the catalogue of Ptolemy-el-Garib, believed to derive from 
the Pinakes of Andronicus of Rhodes (no. 57 Hein (1985) 429 ~ no. 59 Goulet (1989) 
433). Examples of similar divisions can be found by looking up déyetatr modrayddc vel. 
sum. in Aristotle. 

330a_A tripartite division, cf. above, n. 329 and text thereto. Alex.Aphrod. in Top. 93.27 
commnents: Wéen YAO Gvti to Eldn. 

331 rdétegov Set TOI yovetot UGAAOV 7 TOIs VOUOLS TELbaoxEtv, av SLAMWVOOL. 

332 TOTEQOV TOV évavtiwv TY abtTH émtoTHUN 7 OV, well-known Aristotelian phrase, e.g. 
Top. 1.10.104a15—-16, APr. 1.3648b4-5, Phys. 8.1.251a30, An. 3.3.427b6, EN 5,.1.1129a13- 
14. 

333 rdtEQoV 6 xOoLLOG idLOS 7] OW, cf. e.g. Arist. Jop. 1.11.104b8 and below, n. 352. 

334 For 80€at in dialectical settings in Aristotle see e.g. Met. A 3.983b33-984a2, An. 
1.2.403b21—24 (physical); KN 1.4.1096a17 (ethical). ‘Theophrastus’ title is not Pvowdv 
Aogou as Usener and Diels believed, followed by many, but ®voweati Ao§at. For this 
issue see Mansfeld (1990a) 3057-3058 n. 1, (1992a) 64-65, (1993b) 312 with footnotes, 
ibid. 359-361, (2002b) 279-280, where examples of mvowi 50&a and quowmov doyua and 
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examples of doxai in the various fields of inquiry it 1s clear that such 
tenets are to be formulated with lapidary brevity. One should moreover 
compare his backward reference to the historical chapters 3-6 on the 
principles of the first book of Metaphysics at the beginning of ch. 7: 
‘our account ... has been concise and limited to key issues’ (g88a18, 
OVVTOUOS ... XAL KEPAAALMSAS EmEANAUBaLEV). 

Our ‘Yopics passage is not the first in Greek literature where one is 
instructed disertis verbis to take notes and to make excerpts from the liter- 





ature. In Plato’s Laws (7.811a, 811e) we are told of a system of education 
by means of key passages (xepadata, see below, Section 16) excerpted 
from the poets, by ‘bringing together complete’ (1.e. sufficiently mde- 
pendent) ‘passages under the same heading’ (ttvac OAag OroEts El¢ TAV- 
TOV Ovvayayovtes), which are to be learned by heart. Without doubt 
enomologia are meant. ‘The Guardian of the Laws in charge of edu- 
cation, when going through prose writings or poetry, or when hearing 
(of) a simple exposition which has not been written down, should lke- 


comparable expressions are cited; add Heraclitus Al/. 22.2, ‘les notions de physique 
sur les éléments, Homére en est linitiateur, et Homére seul’ tr. Bufhére (xai tov quot- 
uDV HATA TH OTOLYEIA SoYUdTHV Eis GEXNYOS “Ouneos). For the adjective with various 
substantives cf. Bonitz v. pvowxdc, 835a28-35, and esp. Arist. GC 1.2.316a13 puotxois 
AOyots, ‘arguments of a physical kind’, and Rhet. 1358a1g—20, meQl Pvom@v ... MEOTA- 
O€l¢, ‘propositions about physics’. At Eusebius P& 15.62.7 and 12 (~ SVF 1.353) the 
formulas tovs ... MEQl Tis POEMS AOYOUS and tovs Pvoixovs AOyous (for the latter 
cf. e.g Phid. Pret. col. 9.29-10.3 ~ SVF 2.910, Plu. Per. 6.1, SR 1035D) are equiva- 
lent. Also cf. D.L. 7.160 (~ SVF’ 1.351) @uowos tomocg for physics as part of philoso- 
phy. The words d0§ot and d6yuata can be used interchangeably, see e.g. Alex.Aphr. 
fat. 164.21-165.1, and above, n. 19 and text thereto. Seneca, Hp. 95.10, says that 
what the Greeks call dogmata the Latins may call decreta ... vel scita vel placita (!), cf. 
above, n. 20. Zhmud (2006) 133 n. 65 knows a distinction between ‘natural’ and 
‘physical opinion’, but does not tell what it 1s. Note that the title for ‘Theophras- 
tus’ work used by e.g. Zeller (1880) 227, Wilamowitz (1881) 89, Festugiére (1949) 360, 
and L6ébl (1976) 46-47, 1s Pvowxai Adgat. ‘Taurus’ quotation in the verbatim frag- 
ment of his Commentary on the Timaeus ap. Phip. Adv.Procl. 145.20-21 Rabe, Tlegi tov 
®Pvoixdv Ao§&@v, the only one apart from the sixteen books of ®voixdv Ao&GOv in 
the catalogue at D.L. 5.48 (~ Thphr. frr. 137 no. 6b and 2414 FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. 
fr. 11 Diels) can only be translated as ‘On the Physical Tenets’ or ‘Opinions’, see Mansfeld 
(1992a) 65-66, 110, Just as is the case for maodv oyedov THV MuOoLtxdv So§Av at Gall. 
m Nat.Hom. 15.50.5-8 K. For the title and its interpretation see also Sedley (1998b) 
179, Mejer (2002) 251-252, 258; compare Pvoixy ‘Axedaotc, Aitiat Pvorxat, ZyntHwatoa 
or IleopAnuata Pvowd, or Seneca’s title Naturales Quaestiones, a verbatim translation 
of Chrysippus’ ®voixat Oé€oeig (Plu. SR 1035cp ~ SVF 3.86, cf. above, n. 225); for 
such titles see Hine (1981) 27-29. For naturales quaestiones not as a book title but as 
the subject-matter of Béoetc cf. Cic. Part. 64, Quintilian /nst. 7.2.6—-7; cf. also Sen. Ep. 
88.24. 
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wise take care when coming across something important, and write these 
things down (yeapeodat) so that they can be used by the pedagogues. Pla- 
to’s ideal situation is fictional, while Aristotle prescribes a real activity 
for his pupils, and describes one he practised himself. We note that pre- 
sumably in the anthologies referred to as examples and recommended 
by Plato only what we (with some latitude) may call ethical doxai were 
collected. But an anthology of which the existence and author as well 
as a summary of contents are known, contained extracts not only from 





poets and prose writers in general, but also from people like ‘Thales: 
Hippias’ collection of ‘most important and related utterances’ (uéytota 
ual ouogvaa, fr. B6 DIS). So Hippias’ collection will have contained a 
smattering of physical doxai. Of no less importance is the fact that Pla- 
to’s xepadata parallel Hippias’ vwéytota, and Hippias’ ouogvaAa Plato’s 
ELS TAVTO.**? 

Making excerpts and noting them down must have been fairly com- 
mon practice. ‘he author of the text which has been partly and acci- 
dentally preserved in the Dervent Papyrus for instance excerpted and 
copied an Orphic poem and the book of Heraclitus. It is not so easy, 
however, to classify the doxai gathered as a result of this man’s activity 
as either exclusively ethical or exclusively physical. 





The scope of the works as well as the suggestions of his predecessors 
is widened by the three kinds of doxai that Aristotle wants to be 
excerpted, written down, and collected. It 1s also to some extent given 
a different purpose, since dialectical training and scientific inquiry, 
though move aristotelico rmportant for the development of character, are 
more neutral than the moral lessons adduced and prescribed by Plato. 

The Aristotelian invention of a concept of ‘categories’, whose appli- 
cation is often conjomed with a consistent use of the technique of 
diaeresis, naturally entails a further substantial broadening as well as 
refinement and variation of scope. In the Topics chapter, as we saw, one 
is advised to classify doxai as to the subject at issue under headings of 





339 For the Plato passage in context see Barns (1951) 9; we translate 6108s as ‘pas- 
sages’, though the term at Resp. 393b (certainly) and Phdr. 268c (probably) means 
‘speech’; it came to mean ‘quoted passage’, ‘quotation’, as often in Galen’s PHP, e.g. 
2.5.24, 3.1.16, and the phrase quoted below, text after n. 385. On the role in educa- 
tion of excerpting gnomic sayings see e.g. Barns (1950-1951) passim, Cribiore (1996) 
44-45, but it is, pace Bompaire (1958) 379, false to state the monocausal claim that ‘le 
gout des citations est ... d’origine scolaire’, see below, n. 430. On Hippias see Snell 
(1944), Classen (1965), Mansfeld (1986b) 1-7, Patzer (1986) who however includes pas- 
sages dealing with disagreement among the experts, and Frede (2004) 31-33. Cf. also 
above, n. 320. 
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the ‘on the x’ type, and as to the category, or aspect, according to which 
this subject is to be investigated and discussed. For according to Aristo- 
tle it 1s of major importance to establish to what category (substance, or 
quality, or quantity, or place, etc.) the object of inquiry and its attributes 
belong. Nevertheless we may notice that Aristotle so to speak formal- 
izes and institutionalizes practices that had long been current, viz. the 





inventorization of the ‘things that are’ according to character, num- 
ber, and motion versus rest, already found for instance in Isocrates, a 
Hippocratic writer, and Xenophon, as we have observed in the previ- 
ous Section, and by the systematic use of the diaeretic method, made 
famous by Plato but also used as a matter of course by others, e.g. in 
the rhetorical Techné of Anaximenes.**° 

Notes must also be taken because, one imagines, there were simply 
too many slightly and not so slightly differing tenets and views about 
too vast a variety of topics to be remembered correctly in even this 
semi-oral environment, although the concise form of a large number 
of them, and especially the terse wording of tenets in cosmology and 





meteorology, should make it easier to commit at least the most impor- 
tant and more bizarre among them to memory. Information gathered 
in preparation for an oral debate had of course better be memorized. 





We can anyway be sure that many doxai were readily available to those 
persons with trained memories (far better than ours), who were familiar 
with the literature (either at first or at second etc. hand), and/or with 
the discussions that were going on, just as in later times those who, like 
Galen, had studied original treatises as well as secondary doxographi- 
cal literature did not need to consult their handbooks each time they 
wanted to discuss a particular topic, though it always remained possi- 
ble to refresh one’s memory. One’s acquaintance with an original work 
helps to remember brief summarizing formulas which one has written 
down oneself, or already found available in existing collections of this 
sort of material (like the lost collection of Hippias).**’ What 1s notewor- 
thy 1s the meshing of written evidence and oral performance according 





to Aristotle’s prescription and practice in the Topics. ‘The material used 
in the debate includes abstracts from the written literature. 





336 On Anaximenes Rhetor see Fuhrmann (1960) 17. Plato favoured bipartite diaere- 
sis, but this was by no means common practice; at Phlb. 16d—e, moreover, he recom- 
mends division into ‘three or another number’. See further above, nn. 5, 46, 111, 201, 
289, below, nn. 330, 340, and text to these notes. 

$37 For the oral background of enumerations according to number in Isocrates see 
above, text after n. 322. 
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A Hellenistic catalogue of Aristotle’s works lists the titles of six collec- 
tions of propositions dealing with different species of statements. ‘These 
Aristotelian collections are the result of activities such as those rec- 
ommended in the Topics passage (1.14) translated above, and not the 
yeyeapevot Aoyot to be excerpted; to judge from their titles they belong 
with a specific genus, or rather species, such as those listed in the Top- 





ws Chapter.**8 ‘The prescription to make excerpts and collect views, and 
to order them under generic headings—or specific headings, for genus 
and species are relational terms—., becomes largely superfluous when 
ordered collections are readily available, though naturally one can go 
on collecting material. 

In our present context we are mainly interested in the tenets of 
experts such as Empedocles, and in the fact that views of individuals 
are to be collected. Aristotle’s ‘topical’ wWlustration of expert opmion 
in physics in relation to the categories of substance and quantity for 
instance 1s used by him at the end of the famous preliminary discussion, 
in the third chapter of Metaphysics A, of the series of material elements, 
including names of physicists, which becomes quite telegraphic near its 
end**® (thus resembling the lists of Isocrates and the Hippocratic author 
quoted in the previous Section), viz. at Met. A 3.984a8, ‘and Empe- 
docles the four’, "Eumedo0xAijc 5€ ta téttaga. This discussion shows to 
what eminent purposes lists may be employed. ‘The formula for Empe- 
docles then turns up in ‘Theophrastus, fr. 227A FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 3 
Diels ap. Simp. in Phys. 25.21-22, ‘this person makes the corporeal ele- 


338 See D.L. 5.23, as no. 34 Propositions on Virtue, an ethical species; no. 45 Propositions 
on Motion, a physical species; no. 46 Enstic Propositions, a logical species; 5.24, no. 67 
Propositions on Lust, an ethical species again, no. 68 (Propositions) on the Voluntary, and 
no. 69 (Propositions) on the Good, the ethical species mentioned Yop. 1.14.105b14. All these 
collections, on which see Moraux (1951) 71-72, 86, 92-93 n. 227, 94, and Goulet (1989) 
426-427 as well as the translation of M. Narcy in Goulet-Cazé (1999), who differ as to 
some of these titles, are lost. We follow the text of Marcovich. The catalogue of Ptolemy 
el-Garib cites large collections, also lost: as no. 88 meotdoeis Ay’ and as no. 89 meotdoELs 
¢, according to the rendering into Greek of the Arabic text in Hein (1985) 435; see 
also Diiring (1957) 229, Goulet (1989) 434, nos. 84-85. ‘These meotdoets in several books 
in the later catalogue may be combinations of works in the earlier one. ‘The original 
Aristotelian Problemata are also lost, but we do at least have a Peripatetic collection. As a 
parallel for science note Met. E 1.1025b7—8: all reasoning disciplines are concerned with 
‘some particular being, 1.e. some genus’ (Gv Tt xal yévos TL). 

339 The passage about Thales and the origin of physics in ch. 3 is not brief; then 
we get a short list Met. A 3.984a2—-16: ‘Thales and Hippo water, Anaximenes and 
Diogenes air, Hippasus and Heraclitus fire, Empedocles the four, adding earth as 
fourth; Anaxagoras infinitely many homoeomeries: arrangement according to quantity 
and substance. 
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ments four’ (ovtos 6& TH LEV OMUAaTIXa OTOLYEla TOLel TETTAOG xTA.), and 
it occurs also in the chapter on the principles and elements of the 
Placita, A at P 1.3.10, “Empedocles says four elements’ (Eumedoxdtic 
[...] téttaga wév héyet otowyeia uti.). We have seen that it is antici- 
pated at Isocrates Antidosis 268, ‘and Empedocles: four’ (EumedoxAfic d€ 
TETTAOG XTA.). One is tempted to compare ‘four-elements-Empedocles’ 
with expressions of oral fame such as ‘swiftfooted-Achilles’, or the ‘one- 
speech-Hamilton’ one hears of in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. ‘The Empe- 
docles item and the list to which it belongs cannot have been too hard 
to memorize and remember. 

A good example of Aristotle’s use of this technique for a serious pur- 
pose is the foundational diaeresis, at Phys. 1.2.184b15-22, of the ele- 
ments and principles of the physicists by number (category of quantity), 
by substance (air, water), and according to the distinction between the 
attributes moving and motionless (locomotion and change, so the cate- 
gories of place and of doing and being-affected). ‘Uhe first to be listed, 
Parmenides and Melissus, are mentioned by name, but the physicist 
monists that follow remain nameless. ‘They are distinguished among 
themselves merely as ‘some’ from ‘others’, but can be identified by 
us (and presumably by Aristotle’s audience) because of the nature of 
their principles. Representatives of finitist pluralism are listed next, but 
anonymously; only numbers of principles (2, 3, 4) are given. ‘Two types 
of infinitist pluralist come last; only the first 1s identified: Democritus. 
One can only admire the economy of this short account: names are 
used where leaving them out would make it more difficult for us to 
follow what 1s said, or perhaps even cause us to lose interest.** 


340 See Gilbert (1909) and e.g. Mansfeld (1986b), 8-11, (1992a) 75; cf. also above, text 
ton. 49. Gal. Elem. 2, p. 58.7-10 De Lacy provides a descendant of this diaeresis: ‘first 
we set out a division (6teA€obat; De L. translates ‘we must determine’, which misses the 
point) to see whether the element is one thing in form, or many [category of quantity], 
and varied and dissimilar [categories of substance and quality]; secondly, if they are 
many and varied and dissimilar, how many there are [category of quantity], and what 
they are [category of substance], and of what quality [omota, category of quality], and 
how they are in relation to their commonality [omw<¢ éyovta, category of doing/being 
affected]’. De Lacy (1996) 162, ad loc., argues that this list ‘appears to draw on both Stoic 
and Aristotelian lists of categories’, omota in his view being both Aristotelian and Stoic, 
onus éxovta Stoic. The reference to Stoic terminology is unnecessary but acceptable, 
but pace De Lacy the final category is not exclusively Stoic. Parallels for such lists in 
Galen and Celsus at De Lacy (1984) 3:627. For Philoponus see above, text to n. 16, for 


Sextus above, n. III. 
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Influence or dependence or reception or by whatever name you 
want to call it is not merely a matter of content, but also, and not 
less importantly, of form, or rather organizing logic. One can prove 
that Aristotle’s recommended procedure, viz. to subdivide a field into 
topics (genera, species) and then to start with questions concerning the 
category of substance in each topic zeQt tot deiva, noting down the 
views of individual experts, decisively influenced the Placita literature 
because the categones, by a remarkable actio in distans, determinen the 
macrostructure or macrocontext, that 1s to say the lay-out of entire 





and quite large sequences of chapters (containing collections of named 
tenets) in P or A. We have encountered quite a few examples in the 
course of the present investigation. Briefly summarizing this inquiry, 
chs. 2-7 in Book IV are concerned with what the soul is (category 
of substance), the number of its parts (quantity), the substance and 
location (category of place) of its regent part, the soul’s motion (change, 
categories of doing and being-affected), and the issue of 1ts immortality 
(trme), name-labels of experts being added throughout. ‘The chapter 
series in Book I dealing with the cosmos, the heaven, the stars, the sun, 
and the moon,*"! and the series in Book III dealing with the earth are 
also each time for the most part arranged in categorical sequence. We 
should however acknowledge that such staunch, elaborate, and slightly 
tedious successions of detailed views according to the categories are not 
to be found in Aristotle’s own works. Whether or not ‘Uheophrastus’ 
lost Phystka Doxa was constructed according to this categorical design is 
impossible to say. ‘The divisions in the De Sensibus are set out according 
to the categories of domg and being-affected, quantity, and place.*” 
Another passage of methodological import with regard to physics 
is found in a strategic position in the first chapter of Book III of the 
On the Heavens.**? Aristotle divides the things that are called ‘natural’ 





341 This aspect of the presentational sequence is discussed at the beginning of each of 
these chapters in Part II, Spec. Rec. 

342, Mansfeld (1996) 169-188, also for references to the literature. 

343 Cf. above, text to n. 94, n. 108 and text thereto. See also the last chapter of 
Cael. Book UI, 8.307b18-23, where Aristotle says that in the case of the elements 
differences in properties, functions and powers are more important than differences 
in shape. As Simp. in Cael. 552.22—-32 points out ad loc., Cael. 3.1.298a27—-b6 repeats 
much of the proem of the whole treatise, 268a1—7, but clarifies the meaning of ‘physical 
substance’ and of ‘functions and attributes’. For the phraseology cf. also An. 1.1.403a10— 
II, 403b1I-12, 1.4.408a4, 1.5.409b15—16, on the functions and properties of soul. ‘The 
literal translation of gaya xai ta0y is “doings and affections’. 
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into ‘substances on the one hand, and the functions and properties 
of substances on the other’ (ta wév Eottv ovotal, TA 6° Eoya zal Tady 
TOUTMV) 344 


The word ‘natural’ is applied on the one hand to substances and on the 
other to functions and attributes of substances. 


I call substances the simple bodies, such as fire and earth and those 
coordinate with these, and what is composed of them: the world as a 
whole and its parts, and again the animals and plants and their parts; 


and (I call) functions and attributes the [a] movements (xtvijoets) of each 
of these substances, and of the others of which these are the causes by 
virtue of their own power, and further [b][c] the alterations and [d] 
changes into each other. 


“The elements, the world as a whole and its parts, and the animals and 
plants and their parts’-—what is summed up in this phrase corresponds 
to what 1s treated in A Books I ch. 3 and H-—V and listed in the proem of 
the Meteorology. Events or states of affairs connected with substances are 
identified in this passage as functions and attributes,** which are prop- 
erties conducive to change. ggya and aa%y: apparently the categories 
of domg and being-affected can be used without immediately taking 
other categories into account. ‘These conditions and events include the 





three species of motion according to what seems to be Aristotle’s stan- 
dard view (see e.g. Phys. 5.1), viz. [a] motion in the category of place, 
both self-movement and being moved by something else; [b] qualitative 
change, e.g. in temperature; and [c] quantitative change, 1.e. growth 
and decay. ‘They also include [d] coming to be and passing away, or 
motion (in the sense of change) in the category of substance, included 
by Aristotle as the first species of motion at Phys. 3.1.5*° ‘This grouping 
of coming to be and passing away and of motion and change under the 
canopy of the ggya and xan of natural substances allows one to dis- 





344 Arist. Cael. 3.1.298a27—b1. 

345 Cf. Cael. 1.7.275b5-6; Guthrie ad loc. notes the precedent at Plato Sph. 247d. See 
esp. Phdr. 270c-271b, with comments Mansfeld (1980) 348-354. 

346 Simp. in Phys. 801.3—-13 discusses the difference between Phys. 3.1 and 5.1. Change 
in the categories of place, quantity, quality, and substance 1s briefly mentioned Arist. 
Met. H 1.1042a32-b2. ‘Theophrastus argued for motion/change in every category, see 
the verbatim quotations from Books H and HI of his On Motion ap. Simp. in Phys. 
412.31-13.9 ~ fr. 153B FHS&G (also cf. fr. 153¢ FHS&G). So not only one of Aristotle’s 
positions but also that of ‘Theophrastus could be included in that of the ties who at 
S 1.19.1 (1.23.4 Diels) ‘introduce a fourth species of motion, namely one relating to 
substance, i.e. coming to be’ [plus its opposite] (ot xat tétagtov eidoc eiocyovol, TO xat’ 
OVOLAV, OTEQ EOTL TO KATA YEVEOLV). 
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cuss in an orderly fashion a wide spectrum of natural phenomena, for 
instance from the substance and trajectories of the heavenly bodies to 
their influence on the seasons and on the cycles of generation, or from 
the immobility of the earth to earthquakes. 





For doing and being-affected in relation to the predecessors, as in the 
Placita, and for Aristotle’s own considered view see his On Generation and 
Corruption 1.7-9. As a further instance of the application of these desig- 
nations to early physicists we may cite Aristotle on the Pythagoreans as 
metaphysicians malgré eux and quasi-physicists:*” 


they get their principles from non-sensible things; yet their discussions 
and investigations are all about nature; for they generate the universe,** 
and they observe what comes about with regard to its parts and attributes 
and functions. 


The words goyov and natoc (natog meaning ‘attribute’, ‘effect’, etc.) 
do occur in the Placita, the former only a few times, the latter rather 
often, but they are never found together. ‘The lemmata in which radoc 
is found are for the most part meteorological, see Diels’ index sub voce. 

Further Aristotelian rules which not only determined his own inves- 
tigations but also influenced characteristic aspects of the layout of the 
Placita (and numerous other authors) are found in the first chapter of 
the second book of the Posterior Analytics: 


we seek four things: the that [to ott, the fact], the why [to dott, cause], if 
it is [ei €ott, existence], what it is [tl ott, substance/definition].**9 


The last of these four types of question comcides in the first place with 
the category of substance, of whose role in the presentational logic of 
the Placita we have already spoken, but the what-is-it-question may also 
be put in regard of the other categories. ‘Uhe ‘fact’ pertains to attributes 
in the categories of quantity, quality, place, etc., or more generally 





347 Arist. Met. A 8.98gb30—-990a2. 

343 Cf. the discussion of xoowonoteiv at Part II, Spec. Rec. ch. 6, sect. 6. 

349 Arist. APo 2.1.89b24-35. Useful discussion with references to the ancient commen- 
tators and the secondary literature in Detel (1993) 2:542—-547. Perhaps the most familiar 
example of the distinction between between (knowing) the ott and (knowing) the dtdtt 
is that found at Met. A 1.981a28-30. On the ott and dott in the On the Heavens see 
Moraux (1965) cx—ci, for Aristotelian physics in general Kullmann (1974) 204-206, 
242-268, for biology also Kullmann (1997). For examples of the types of questions in 
Lucretius see Mansfeld (1g990a) 3149-3151; in Philo and Cicero zbid. 3120, 3125-3163, 
3207-3208 (for Cicero cf. below, n. 351, ad fin.), and Mansfeld (1992a) 86—88; for exam- 
ples in Theophrastus Mansfeld (1992a) 111, and in rhetorical treatises zbzd. 77-80; in 
general Mansfeld (1990a) 3193-208. See further below, this Section ad fin. 
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the ‘functions and attributes’ to be mentioned shortly. ‘The questions 
of existence and cause are also relevant for the methodology of the 
Placita. Cause 1s reflected in chapter headings, as at 5.14 and 5.18, both 
beginning with 61a ti, “Through what cause’-—a formula very familiar 
from the Peripatetic Problemata. We have seen above that cause 1s also 
at issue in chapters such as 1.4, 3.17, 4.11, 4.20, 5.6, 5.7, and 5.8, the 
heading of which begins with or contains mac. ‘The heading of 2.8%, 
‘What is the cause of the inclination of the cosmos?’ (tis ) aitia tot tov 
“xOOLOV eyxALD vat), Is exceptionally detailed; in the Placita this is the 
only case of this formula.*°’ ‘The existential question which, if called for, 
is preliminary to the formulation of all or some of the other questions, 
is a feature of quite a few Placita chapters, see for instance P 1.7.1, where 
names are listed of people who denied that the gods exist, or A at 
P 1.24.1 ~ S 1.20.1a, where Parmenides and Melissus (P adds Zeno) 
deny that there 1s coming to be and passing away. In the passage of 
the Postenor Analytics just cited Aristotle already illustrates the issue of 
existence s¢mpliciter by referring to the question of the existence of the 
gods (then already traditional, because their existence had been denied, 
or doubted, by Diagoras and Protagoras and Critias, and defended by 
e.g, Plato in Book X of the Nomoz) and the centaur; what the God 1s, he 
continues, can only be established 1f and when we know that he does 
exist. A 1.7, typically, does not take sides in the dispute, but first lists 
arguments against the existence, or the nature and attributes, of the 
gods, to continue with listing answers to the question of what the God 
is and what his attributes are.°?! 








We may add a few examples of such interrelated types of question 
from Aristotle’s Physics and On Generation and Corruption. ‘The question of 
existence 1s on the agenda when the existence of something has been 


denied or doubted, or may be doubted. At Phys. 3.4.202b35~-36 he says 





399 See Part II, Spec. Rec. ch. 8, sect. 1. The phrase tis 1 aitia is anyhow more rare 
than 6te tl or m@c. An interesting example is the Stoic zéléma tic } aitia tis HATOMTELATIS 
pavtaoctas at D.L. 7.133, while A 4.15 (cf. below, Section 16) has the bland heading zeot 
XATOMTELXAV EuMaoeav. Arist. Mele. 2.2.354b2 on the sea has tig 1 aitia tio GAUVEOTHTOS 
zal muxeotytos, while the final phrase of the heading at A 3.16 1s m@c éott mixEc (the 
preposition 6a indicating the cause occurs A at P 3.16.1, 16.3, and 16.5). Cause is also 
discussed Part II, Spec. Rec. chaps. 4, sect. 1 and 7, and 6, sect. 7. 

3°! On this chapter see Runia (1996a). For the parallel doxographies in Cic. ND. 
Book I and Philodemus see above, n. 185. Festugiére (1954) 14-16 discusses APo 2.1 
sub specie of the distinction between existence and essence, with as an unfortunate 
consequence (or premise) that ibid. 9 the quales sint of Cic. N.D. 1.65 (cf. above, n. 349) 
are interpreted as pertaining to essence rather than the category of quality. 
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that the philosopher of nature must ‘consider whether the infinite exists 
or not, and when it exists, what it 1s’ (Qewetjoat mEeQl AmEleov, El EOTLV 
7] un, “at el got, tL eotiv). At Phys. 4.1.208a27-29 he says that the 
philosopher of nature must ‘study the question about place in the same 
way as that about the infinite, whether it exists or not, and (if so) after 
what fashion it exists, and what it 1s’ (el €ottv NH UN, xal WHs EotL, xal TL 
eottv). Aristotle’s discussion of Zeno’s arguments against actual infinite 
divisibility and against the existence of place 1s too well known to need 





references. At GC’ 1.2.315a26-27 he says that ‘our subject 1s generation 
and corruption s¢mpliciter, considered generally, whether they exist or 
not, and (if so) after what fashion they exist’ (moteQgov gotw  ovx EOTL 
“nal WMHs €OTLv). 

In the Topics, as we have seen, Aristotle mentions issues to be dis- 





cussed in the dialectical debate for which doxai have to be collected. 
One such Aristotelian issue, of major importance of course in the On the 
Heavens**? and later the theme of A 2.4*, heading ‘Whether the cosmos 
is indestructible’, is ‘whether the cosmos 1s eternal or not’, (motEQgov O 
xOoOWos aldtos 7 ov). In this case the validity or invalidity of an attribute 
is the issue. At op. 1.11.104b8 this question is said to be relevant only to 
knowledge, not for choosing how to act or not to act, which recalls the 
contrast between theoretical issues and those concerned with conduct 





at A at P 1.Praef.2-3; we notice the presence there of the words Cntauev, 
Cyteitat (four times), and Cnt@v.*? At Top. 1.14.105b24-25 the problem 
of the world’s eternity is also cited as example of a physical doxa. At 
Top. 1.11.104b15—-17 it 1s cited as an instance of those cases ‘for which 
it is difficult to justify the cause (the dia ti)—for one may also pursue 
an inquiry (Cntyoetev av) about such problems’. ‘The causes involved of 
course pertain to the world’s being eternal,** or to its not being eternal. 
Here the inquiry 1s dialectical. But the same terminology (Cytovueva, 
Cyntotuev, Cytduev) is used for scientific inquiry in the first chapter of 





the second book of the Posterior Analytics, cited above. Here the exam- 
ples of searching for the fact (again the ascription of an attribute to a 
subject) are ‘whether the sun 1s eclipsed or not’ (motegov exAeimet O HAL- 
oc 7 ov), cf. A 2.24*. ‘The examples of the fact as given, or found, are 
‘that it is eclipsed’ and ‘that the earth moves’ (cf. A 3.15 and 3.17). So 





392 See e.g. above, text to nn. 285, 333. Issue found in numerous authors, see the 
parallels cited Runia (1997) 95-96 and ch. 2.4%, fin. 

393 Above, Section 6, text to nn. 126-129. 

34 See analysis at Part I, Spec. Rec. ch. 4, sect. 8. 
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in the latter case the implied problem was ‘whether the earth moves or 
not’. When we know the fact, Aristotle goes on, we search for its cause, 





the dtott.°° Other questions, 1.e. the existential ones, are formulated dif- 
ferently, e.g ‘whether a centaur or a god exists or not’ (el got H uy 
gOTl). 

It 1s clear that from a formal poimt of view such propositions in 
dialectical and scientific inquiry are indistinguishable, and that dialectic 
and science in their investigatory parts overlap to some extent. ‘This fact 
is of some importance for the vexing question of the relation between 
dialectic and science in Aristotle, an issue for which there 1s no room 
in the present inquiry. The chapter headings of A pertain to theoretical 
problems in physics, and so do further topics on the agenda in the 
chapters of A’s treatise. Such problems can be discussed for dialectical 
as well as scientific purposes, and have been used in this way. An oral 





debate taking place between two persons can be simulated in the form 
of a written debate, when the author formulates a status quaestionis and 





weighs the evidence, or the arguments, pro and contra. 

As to formulation a handful of A’s chapter headings beginning with 
el, or containing this conjunction, are close to this Aristotelian phrase- 
ology.*°° ‘The second half of the formula for the alternative (in Aristotle 
MOTEQOV ... 7 OV, OF El... 7 UN) IS Not expressed, but the alternative itself 
is umplicitly present in the chapters themselves, which in the habitual 
way of the Placita contain contrasting views. Ch. 1.5, “Whether the All 
is one’ (el €v to 2éVv), also lists a doxa claiming the existence of an infi- 
nite plurality of kosmoi. Ch. 2.3*, ‘Whether the cosmos 1s ensouled and 
administered by providence’ (el €upuxosg 0 XdGLOS ZAL TEOVOLG SLOLKOU- 
uevos), also lists doxa1 denying providence, or restricting its influence. 
Ch. 2.9*, ‘On what is outside the cosmos, whether a void exists’, or ‘ 
...whether it is a void’ (aeQi tot €xtos tot xdouoV, el EoTL xEVOv), lists 
views in favour as well as against the void, or something outside the 
cosmos. Ch. 4.2, “Whether the soul is a body, and what 1s its substance’ 
(el OOUA WYN zal Tic 7 OVOLA avdTIIS), combines two issues; the autho- 
rial first lemma, A at P 4.2.1, as we have seen, refers to the previous 
chapter’s listing of views stating that the soul 1s incorporeal.*°’ Also see 





$99 Cf. e.g. Lennox (2005) 56-59 on the sequence Arist. PA—GA. 

$96 For the formula cf: also above, n. 224 and text thereto. Examples of thesezs, or 
quaestiones, in rhetorical literature beginning with et or an are quoted below, Section 17, 
ad fin. 

597 For these three chapters see above: 2.3%, Section 1; 2.9*, Section 2; 4.2, text to nn. 
18, IIO. 
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the other chapter headings beginning with et, viz. 4.9, 4.15, 4.20, 5-4, 
5.5, and 5.15. 

Numerous Placita chapters, even those with bland headings of the 
megt plus genitive type, are concerned with a ‘whether ... or not’ 
question, that 1s to say not only and in some cases with questions of 
existence, but also with, e.g, the question whether or not to ascribe 
a certain attribute. ‘The question ‘whether or not the earth moves’ 
can be interpreted as a diaeresis between ‘earth: moving’ and ‘earth: 
not moving’—but it can also be interpreted as a diaphonia, an issue 
that it is impossible to solve, or that has not yet been solved, for 
instance because it hangs together with another such a question, viz. 
whether there is only one earth, or more than one. ‘This trivial example 





illustrates how post-Aristotelian ways of interpretation could evolve out 
of the standard Aristotelian phraseology for problems in dialectic and 
science, which were formulated not only to help one win, or at least not 
lose, a debate, but also to serve the advance of science. 


15. Chapter and Lemma 


Summary. A doxographical lemma, consisting of name-label plus tenet (in this 
order) and very often not including an explicit verb of declaration, combines 
brevity with maximum amount of information. Part of this information is pro- 
vided by the microcontext of the chapter to which it belongs, inclusive of the 
chapter heading, or more specifically through contrast with other particular 
lemmata in the chapter. Most leommata are compressed abstracts of original 
statements drawn from the authority indicated by the name-label, or from 
accounts of the views of such authorities. Adaptation to the diaeretic and the- 
matic context of the particular chapter may produce distorted or fanciful lem- 
mata, and the same may occur through interpretation and actualization of 
doctrine. Examples are given. 


‘The majority of lemmata in Books I to IV are brief,*® and as a rule 
have the form ‘A (or A+B etc.) said (verbum dicend: often only implicit) 
that s (qualified item often only implicit) 1s f’*: name-label + doctrinal 
tenet. This statement may be followed by a brief explanation, and in 
rare cases as we have seen 1s even followed by a refutation. But most 
of the time a lemma is a phrase that has been pared down as much 
as possible. Look for mstance at a typically concise Aétian lemma, 
displaying the stock syntax, language, and type of contents of what 
Diels as we have noticed calls the ‘liimpidus ... Placitorum fons’,*? 
that is to say of what we may call the dialectical-doxographical genre, 
such as A at S 1.10.12 ‘Philolaus the Pythagorean the Limit and the 
Unlimited’ (PtAohaocg 0 Hubayogetos tO méQeacg xal TO GmeLgov). ‘The 
heading of this chapter, “On principles, what they are’ (meQi Goxyav TI 
elolv), to quote the fuller version in P, and the introductory formulas 
containing forms of a verbum dicendi plus the word Gey of several 
previous lemmata in the chapter show that mentally we have to supply 
OXAS TOV OVtTMOV GEGI|vato, or myo, or xadet, “declared/says/calls the 





398 For book V the evidence of S is almost entirely lost, but even in P’s epitome the 
lemmata dealing with human biology and similar subjects are relatively long compared 
to a typically terse lemma in one of the earlier books. On brevity of lemmata see Runia 
(1999b) 198, 225. 

399 Above, text after n. 49. 
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principles of things (are)’, thus: ®uodaocs 6 Tubayogetos (Aoxas THV 
OVIMV ATMEPHVATO) TO MEEAS xal TO AmEeloov. The verb of declaration 
‘Is missing’, to cite an expression from the Homeric scholia (e.g. ad IL. 
6.45-46, Aeiser ‘tatta A€ymv’, ad Ll. 16.202, Aelmet tO ‘tatta A€yovtes’), 
but is of course implied. 

A lemma as a rule 1s an abstract of something, that 1s to say either of 
an original passage, or of a report about or earlier abstract of such 
a passage. It can also be an abstract of an original which as to its 
phraseology has been influenced by a later report. ‘Tenets tend to be 
transformed, or even deformed. Such a later report, or an abstract 
influenced by it, may be wrong in linking a particular name-label with 
a particular tenet. And so on. 

‘The name-label ‘Philolaus the Pythagorean’ signifies that the present 
tenet is attributed to a philosopher belonging to a particular school. 
The lemma could have been formulated even more briefly, for ‘the 
Pythagorean’ may well seem to be superfluous, as no other Philolaus 
is mentioned in the Placita, and no other person bearing this name 1s 
known as a philosopher, physician, or astronomer. Elsewhere in A this 
afhliation-label is indeed several times absent,*° though it 1s found three 
more times. ‘Io be sure, in ch. 1.3, ‘On principles, what they are’, the 
first Aétian chapter listing a representative series of name-labels with 
tenets, viz. those pertaining to the archai, a number of individuals are 
identified by means of patronymic and ethnicon, though in other lem- 





mata of the chapter these credentials are incomplete or even lacking.**! 
So one might suppose that the formula ‘the Pythagorean’ helps identify 
the person concerned, for neither Philolaus’ patronymic nor his eth- 
nicon are given. he absence of the ethnicon may be an accident of 
transmission.*” 





$60 Cf. e.g. A 2.20.12*. T 4.21 says ‘Philolaus the Pythagorean’ (printed DG 349-350), 
but 5.65 has ‘Philolaus’. For the presence of this phrase ‘the Pythagorean’ in A Book II 
cf. Part I, Spec. Rec. ch. 5, sect. 2. 

36! For A 1.3 and 1.7 cf. above, Section 7; also cf. above, n. 196, on the unsatisfactory 
transmission of ethnica and patronymics in the sources of 1.3. In ‘Thphr. frr. 224-230 
FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. frr. 1-8 Diels (in Simplicius and Alexander) the ethnicon is more 
often present than the patronymic. ‘There are no patronymics in the parallel accounts 
in Aristotle, so the patronymics in A 1.3 may derive, ultimately, from ‘Theophrastus. 
See also Mansfeld (1990a) 3157. ‘Pythagorean’ is the only designation hinting at school 
afhliation in lemmata with name-labels in 1.3. 

362 “Of Croton’ (Keotwvidtns) at D.L. 8.84 and Anonymus Londinensis 18.8; Aristox- 
enus’ ‘of ‘Tarentum’ seems to be a mistake, see Huffman (1993) 6. No patronymic cited 
in our sources. 
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But this notification of his affiliation also serves another purpose in 
this chapter. Another lemma, A at P 1.3.7 ~ S 1.10.12,%°? a prominent 





and quite long one preserved more fully in P than in S, deals among 
other things with the principles attributed to Pythagoras, who as we 
have seen is disertis verbis said by P (but not by S!) to have started a new 
line. These principles, viz. the numbers as well as (anachronistically) 
the Platonizing and so Neopythagorean One and Indefinite Dyad, are 
different from Philolaus’ principles, though as we know Limit may be 
related to the One (as with the anonymous Pythagoreans in Arist. Met. 
A 5.986a23-24, see also below), and the Unlimited to the Indefinite 
Dyad (just as the Platonic ‘Dyad and Great-and-Small’ is related to the 
Pythagorean Infinite in Met. A 6.987b25~-26). ‘The quite long text of 
this Pythagoras lemma at P 1.3.7 ~ S 1.10.12 a bit further down refers 
to ‘the Pythagoreans’ in general, quoting their hexametric loyalty oath 
verbatim (DG 282.5~—10). 

What 1s more, another deviant view of the principles is attributed to 
yet another Pythagorean in this same chapter A 1.3, viz. to ‘Ecphantus 
of Syracuse, one of the Pythagoreans’, at S 1.10.16a, who by the way is 
identified qua person by means of the ethnicon. ‘The formula ‘one of 
the Pythagoreans’ serves to emphasize his affiliation, while his different 
stance 1s made clear by the final sentence of the lemma, ‘he was the first 
to declare that the Pythagorean monads are corporeal’. Here too there 
is still some relation with the principles attributed to the archegete, 
inasmuch as the monads can be said to represent the One. In S the 
Ecphantus lemma comes after three lemmata with the name-labels of 





the great Atomists, so a doctrinal affiliation with Atomism is implied in 
the microcontext as well as by the theory of principles he 1s credited 
with, as we have seen.*™ 





Accordingly, one of the aspects of the presence of Philolaus in ch. 1.3 
in its final lemmatic form is perhaps that he represents a view that 





differs from the Neopythagorean doctrine attributed to the master and 
(the majority of) his followers who took the oath on the tetractys, 





363 In Section 7 above we have seen that in S’s difficult chapter 1.10 the Pythagoras 
lemma comes after the Philolaus lemma, which is absent in both P and T: In Diels’ 
reconstruction of A’s chapter the Pythagoras lemma at P 1.3.7 ~ S 1.10.12 comes before 
the Philolaus lemma at S 1.10.12, while in S it 1s the other way round. ‘The inverted 
Succession in 8S improves the contrast between these two tenets. 

364 Above, Section 7. 
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and certainly not in order to represent the Sect in its totality,*® as 1s 
maybe the case in chs. 2.20.12* and A at P 3.11.3, chapters where 
no lemmata with the name-label Pythagoras are found. But it 1s also 
possible that the name-label Philolaus replaces an earlier name-label 
‘the Pythagoreans’. 

However this may be, the Placita document not only differences and 
disagreements among schools, but also disagreements and differences 
among members of a school. A remarkable example is Cleanthes’ view 
of the conical shape of the stars at 2.14.2* (in P, 8, and T), while the 
view of ‘the Stoics’ that they are spherical is mentioned in the first 
lemma of this chapter (Gn P; S$ 1.24.2d has ‘the others-—Wachsmuth, 
following Heeren, adds ‘the Stoics’). ‘The penultimate Dielsian lemma 
of the chapter ‘On shapes’, A at S 1.15.6a, is even clearer: “Cleanthes 
is the only one among the Stoics who declared fire to be conical’ (Kie- 
avdys LOvos TOV TTMLAAV TO THE ATEPrvato xwvoeLdéc). We may recall 
the numerous differences among the members of the Stoic school listed 
in the daudationes, or nests of citations with name-labels and (often) ref- 
erences to works, in Diogenes Laértius Book VII. And as a spectacular 
example of disagreement, or rather disloyalty, we should of course also 
mention ‘Timagoras, who according to A at S 1.52.2 (4.13.6 Diels) ‘de- 
based the Epicurean Sect’. 

The Philolaus lemma in A 1.3 at S 1.10.12 thus combines maximal 
brevity with maximal information, provided we are aware of Its sys- 
tematic Aétian context and its position in the Italian Succession. ‘The 
arrangement and presentation of such abridged doctrines in the micro- 
context of the chapter contribute to their meaning and comprehension. 

Fortunately (and rather exceptionally) in the present case we do 
know what the lemma is a (rather transformed) abstract of, for we 
still have the zpsissema verba of Philolaus, fr. Br DIK: ‘nature in the 
cosmos 1s ordered from things unlimited as well as limiting, also the 
whole cosmos and all things in it’ (a @vous 8’ Ev TH KOOUM GELoYDy €& 
ArElowv TE nai TEQALVOVTWV, ZA GAOS (6) ZXOOWOS XO TA EV AUTH WAVTa). 
We note that Philolaus’ plural forms in the genitive, the second of 





which 1s a participle, have been replaced by the innocuous (Aristotelian) 
substantive méeac and substantivized adjective dmeigov. We may notice 
on the one hand how much precision and subtlety is lost because 
of this substitution, while on the other we are confronted with an 


$69 Cf. A 2.30.1* (S’s version 1.26.4; P omits the name-label Philolaus) tv Mvudayo- 
ociwmv tivés Lev, dv E0TL PiAdAGOs. 
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instance of pseudo-precision that would perhaps have gone unnoticed 
if Aristotle’s account had been lost. Aristotle attributes the principles 
‘lumited and unlimited’ to the first group of Pythagoreans, arguably 
including Philolaus, that 1s discussed in the first book of Metaphysics 
(A 5.986a18—19, memteQaouevov and csmeigov), while those of the next 
eroup of Pythagoreans are ‘limit and unlimited’ (A 5.986a22—23, étegot 
SE TOV AVTMV TOUTMOV ... MEEAS “al ATtELQOV). Presumably the name-label 
Philolaus replaced this name-label; we note that the precise wording of 
the tenet is not that of Aristotle’s first group of Pythagoreans but of his 
second. In the long period of time between Aristotle and A someone 
has reduced the wording of the Philolaus tenet to that of an ingredient 
of Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans, modo doxographico preferring 
the brief méeac to the longer memeQgaouEevov. In terms of textual criticism 





a change from GElewv TE “AL TEQALWOVTMV to MEQaC—cdELQov would be 
a so-called banalization, but what we have here 1s neither a banalization 
nor a lapsus, but what looks like the deliberate adoption of Aristotle’s 
practical and dearchaizing terminology.*” 

There are other cases of Pythagorean doctrines, anonymous in Aris- 
totle, which have been provided with name-labels in A. ‘There 1s only 
a single reference in Aristotle’s works to Philolaus, and he never men- 
tions either Ecphantus or Hicetas.*°’ A and his colleagues as a rule tend 
to eschew anonymity, although the tenets are more important than the 











name-labels. Name-labels help to distinguish between tenets, and may 
serve as a sort of mnemotechnic pegs to hang tenets on, although, as 
for instance with the label Philolaus the Pythagorean, this need not be 
their only function. At any rate the presence of a name-label 1s no guar- 





antee that the abstract at issue derives more or less unscathed from an 
original work. 

We may also observe that the Placita contains a fair number of 
doxai that cannot be abridged renderings, or abstracts, of doctrines 
attributable in an acceptable way to the authority whose name-label 
is included in the lemma. ‘lake for instance the lemma on ‘Thales in 
the chapter entitled ‘Who is the God?’, very brief at P 1.7.2, as we saw, 





366 Plato’s formulas for this pair of opposites, esp. in Philebus, are mostly wordier (but 
see e.g, Phlb. 23c10), and there is no explicit reference to Pythagoreans. For Philolaus’ 
treatise as the source behind Aristotle’s attribution of doctrine to the first group of 
anonymous Pythagoreans see Burkert (1972) 235-259, Huffman (1993) 233-261. 

367 Philolaus’ name is mentioned once, in an ethical context: EE 2.8.1225a33 ~ 
Philololaus fr. B16 DK, see Burkert (1972) 235. A single reference to Eurytus 1s at Met. 
N 5.1092b10—13, see Burkert zbid. 41, 237. 
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longer at S 1.1.29b. This is a fabrication. ‘The phrase shared by both 
sources (and paralleled in two other source authors quoted in Diels’ 
apparatus of parallel texts in the DG, among whom Athenagoras Legatio 
23.4, who in our view does not depend on A)*® is “Uhales (proclaimed 
that) the God is the Intellect of the cosmos’ (OaAfjs votv tot xdouov 
tov Dedv).2°° We can be very sure ‘Thales never said this. In this chapter 
of A this view that God 1s the Intellect 1s also ascribed to Democri- 
tus at P 1.7.4 ~ 8S 1.1.29b-%” another quite unlikely attribution. It is 
attributed a shade more credibly in A at S 1.1.29b to Archelaus and to 
Anaxagoras, to both Socrates and Plato in P at 1.7.6 ~ S 1.1.29b and 
P 1.3.11 ~ S 1.10.16 (S both times omits Socrates), and in S 1.1.29b for 
A 1.7.23 Diels again to Zeno (the Stoic), though a certain amount of 
distortion 1s of course undeniable. A further explanation of this unhis- 
torical attribution to ‘Thales is the fact that a link between the Divinity 
and Intellect is also attributed not only to other early Ionians but also to 
several other physicists in this chapter. ‘Thales in a manner of speaking 
is depicted as the person who first formulated and thus introduced this 
all-important idea. A picture which is rather different from that in A at 
P 1.2.2 and P 1.3.1 ~ 8 1.10.12, where ‘Thales is said to have made water 
the element and principle, and criticized for having failed to distinguish 
between principle and element. Actually, the attribution of the notion 
of a divine Intellect as God of the cosmos in all probability spread from 
an Anaxagoras lemma to lemmata with name-labels of other Ionians, 
and then to the rest. 

In the present case, Aristotelian precedent 1s involved as well, for this 
pseudo-Thalesian Intellect is the doxographical successor to a cosmic 





soul mentioned by Aristotle, who tells us that ‘some people believe 
the soul is intermingled with the whole,*”’ which may be the reason 





368 See Vol. 1:312-314. 

69 Confirmed Cic. ND 1.25 ~ Thales fr. A22a DK, Thales [...] deum [...] eam mentem 
quae ex aqua cuncta fingeret. In Cicero’s Epicurean doxography on the gods (in the remains 
of Philodemus De Pretate the ‘Thales section is no longer extant) that is earlier than A 
but no doubt depends on the same tradition. See further above, n. 185. 

379 "Text in P corrupt, and including part of the next lemma attributing divinity to 
the Soul of the cosmos according to Diogenes and Cleanthes and Oenopides, which 
has been preserved correctly in 8S. ‘The lemma in Cyril, who had independent access 
to P (see Vol. 1:166—-168), quoted ad loc. as a witness to P in Diels’ apparatus, reflects 
this blend of lemmata, but his text of P (as that of E) had the correct reading év xvet 
opatooetdet. Mau and Lachenaud print the corrupt éuveoetdi. 

371 Above, n. 292. Cf. Diels DG 128. 
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why ‘Thales thought all things are full of gods’.°” ‘The part of the 


lemma preserved at S 1.1.29b and lacking at P 1.7.2 in part reinterprets 





this information in Stoicizing terms (note dujxewv): “(he said) the All is 
both ensouled and full of dawmones; and the elemental wet substance 1s 
pervaded by a divine power that sets 1t in motion’. ‘he formula ‘full of 
damones’ 1s a quasi-literal quotation of Aristotle’s formula ‘full of gods’. 





We call this quasi-literal because ‘gods’ (8e@v) have been replaced by 
‘demons’ (S6atuovwv), divinities of lower rank, and Aristotle’s ‘Uhales did 
not know of a divine mind beyond the gods. Furthermore, Aristotle 
at An. 1.2.405a19-21 also ranges ‘Thales among those who assumed 
the soul to be a moving entity (xwytixdv t1).°”? In A Book IV, on the 
soul, ‘Thales is credited in a similar way (ultimately on the basis of 
this other Aristotelian passage) with an anticipation of what are in fact 
defining characteristics of Plato’s world-soul and Aristotle’s self-moved 
mover, P 4.2.1 ~ 8 1.49.1a: “Uhales was the first to declare the soul (to 
be) an always-moving or self-moving substance’.*’* A whole chain of 
testimonies 1s involved. 

This is also clear from Athenagoras, Legatio 23.4, cited a moment ago. 
Here we read that ‘Thales ‘was the first to distinguish God, demons, and 
heroes’. Athenagoras combines Thales’ tenet about the God as cosmic 
Intellect at P 1.7.2 ~ 8 1.1.29b with the definitions at P 1.8.2 of demons 
and heroes, and of good as distinguished from evil demons and heroes. 











We may posit that the presence of demons in the Thales tenet in A 
at S 1.1.29b triggered the amplification found in Athenagoras of this 
theme with the definitions in P 1.8.2. 

One should ponder the ‘Thales lemma at P 1.7.2 ~ S 1.1.29b in the 
microcontext of its Aétian chapter, where as we saw the cosmopoetic 
activity of the God is an item in several other lemmata as well (e.g. 
already in the critical account of Anaxagoras and Plato in diaphonic 
deadlock at P 7.1), while Stoicizing ‘divine forces pervading the ele- 
ments, or bodies’ are also mentioned in the Anaximenes lemma, A 1.7 
at S 1.1.29b. In this chapter brief reworded pieces of information of var- 
lous provenance have been interwoven in such a way as to contribute 





$72 Arist. An. 1.5.411a7—8, cf. Diels DG 128 with n. 2, and above, text to n. 182. 

373, An. 1.2.405a19—21, cf. next n. For these Aristotelian passages cf. Alera (1999) 52-53. 
For the dawmones cf. above, n. 98. 

374 Oahtic Arepryvato TEdtos THY puyxtyv prow Gerxivytov j adtoxivyntov. The adjective 
Getxivytos is Platonic, avtoxivytos Aristotelian (at Phdr. 245¢5 avtoxivytov is read by the 
first hand and corrected into detxivytov by the second hand in Pap.Oxyrr. 1017, see now 
the discussion at CPF I 1***, 265-266. ceixitvytov however is far better attested). 
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to a significant presentation of interrelated tenets with a cosmological 
sionificance.*”° 

So a new and spurious doxa may to some extent be spun out of other 
doxai, and may be formulated according to the same pattern, a pattern 
which, by the way, proves to have acquired canonical status. ‘[enets can 
be produced which, so to speak, are pseudo-abridgements of an orig- 
inal, but they may also be abstracts and transformations of something 
intermediate, either hypothetical or founded in fact, between the origi- 
nal and themselves. 


379 See also above, Section 2 iit., on Empedocles’ suns at A 2.20.13* in their micro- 
context. 


16. Kephalaia and Doxa: 
Authonal Comments on Method, Use, 
and Sources; Galen and the Placita 


Summary. In one place the Placita use the term kephalaion (‘main point’, ‘sum- 
mary’, also ‘caput’ or ‘heading’) to denote ‘lemma’. The last lemma of ch. 4.14 
informs us about one of the purposes of collections of p/acita: ‘one may use all 
these kephalaa with regard to ‘how we see’’. Note ‘all’: the lemmata are to be 
used together. “How we see’ is the heading of the preceding ch. 4.13, to which 
ch. 4.14 0n mirror images is complementary. It is a fine example of a title of a 
problem in physics also found elsewhere, for example as one of the philosoph- 
ical as well as scientific issues mentioned in the account of the Stoic physikos 
logos at Diogenes Laértius 7.133. It is several times discussed by Galen, whose 
discussion of alternative and contrasting views concerning vision and mirror 
images is remarkably parallel to that of the two Placita chapters, both as to 
contents and as to methodology. He will have used a doxographical source, or 
at least recalled one. Ch. 4.13 is also remarkable because it contains authorial 
references to other versions of two its lemmata, one pertaining to contents, the 
other to name-labels. A similar reference is also found in an earlier chapter. 
Here we can look over Aétius’ shoulder at one or more of his doxographical 
predecessors. ‘The section ends with a discussion of the use of the terms doxa 
and gnome in the treatise. 


The Placita in A at P 4.14.4 ~ S 1.52.16 use what presumably became 
one of the terms of reference for a lemma, or brief statement of a 
doctrinal point of view or of a topic, viz. xe@adatov: ‘main point’, ‘gist’, 
‘summary , ‘short account’:*’”° a hapax in the body of our compendium. 
In other contexts the word is familiar enough as meaning ‘chapter 
heading’ or ‘chapter title’, ‘passage’, ‘chapter’ (caput);°”’ the heading or 





376 “One may use all these kephalaia with regard to the “how we see”’ (for the Greek 
see below). This sense of kephalaion first in Pindar, Pyth. 4.116-117, ‘but you know the 
main points of these tales’ (AAG TouUTM@V UeV xeparata AOywv / tote). A good example at 
Plato Tz. 17c. Diels DG 64 uses the word ‘capitula’. One is tempted to quote D.L. 2.2 
on Anaximander, ‘he has expounded his placita in a summary way’ (tov d€ AQEGKOVTOV 
[...] merotntot xepararndy tiv éxdeowv), and to apply it toA ... 

377 Among the meanings of caput the dictionary lists ‘heading’, ‘summary’, ‘single 
clause’, ‘section’, ‘paragraph’; for xe~adAatov see also Lampe, v. On its use by Cicero 
and some others see Schréder (1999) 104-105. 
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headline of a chapter should of course provide the gist of its contents. 
The mss. of P actually list the xepoadata, chapter headings, at the 
beginning of each book. Diels rejected these pinakes as later additions, 
Mau and Lachenaud as we shall see are right in retaining them. 





A chapter, or group of chapters, can be of course also be called a 
logos, see A at P 1.8.1 on chs. 1.6~7 and on 1.8 itself, ust as of course a 
whole book can be (proem to book II referring to Book I as well as to 
Book IH; proem to Book III referring to Book II, see above, Section 5). 

In Book IV there are two chapters on sight, for the most part 
preserved in both P and S, viz. 4.13, “On sight, how we see’ (zeQi 
OQEGOEWS, MHS OQM@uev—shorter version of the heading in $), and 4.14, 
‘On appearances in mirrors’ (eel xaTOMTELXa@V Eu~Pdoewv).>”® We have 
seen that according to the Stoic physikos logos at D.L. 7.133 the question 
‘How we see’ is followed by the related issue ‘what 1s the cause of 
the appearance in the mirror’, and also seen that Lucretius’ extensive 
account of sight, 4.26-468, includes one of mirrors and mirror images, 
4.269-323.°/7 We note in passing that there is no reference to mirror 
images in Aristotle’s On the Soul, that 1s to say in the account of sight 
where one would expect to find it, though what happens in mirrors 
plays a crucial part in the explanation of the phenomena of reflection in 
his Meteorology.*° But the close connection between theories of sight and 


378 The mirror issue is cited Sen. Ep. 88.27 (in Posidonius fr. go E.-K, cf. above, nn. 
200, 230, below, n. 387): “The wise man [1.e. the philosopher] will know what causes 
the reflection in a mirror, but the mathematician can merely tell you how far the body 
should be from the reflection, and what shape of mirror will produce a given reflection’ 
(tr. Gummere). Cf. also Vol. 1: 228-231. 

379 For the Stoics see above, text to n. 225, for Lucretius text to n. 306. On Lucr. 
4.269-323 see Koenen (1995) 19-46. Calcidius in his substantial and for the most part 
doxographical section on sight (7 Timaeum chs. 236-248) discusses in succession as 
well as together various views on sight and reflection in mirrors, which as to its main 
contents and as to certain details 1s parallel to the account in the two chapters of A, 
but much different as to numerous other details. For the doxographical approach see 
Calc. ch. 236, p. 248.17-19 Waszink, a good example of a definition of the utility of 
doxography: “But because on this subject [sc. sensation] several others have after him 
[sc. Plato] worked out various views in published works, I shall refer to those which 
are reputable, to ensure that the treatment of the subject at hand will be thought more 
complete’ (sed quoniam de hoc plerique alit post ypsum opiniones varias libris conditis sunt executa, 
eas quae sunt in honore perstringam, quo perfectior propositae res tractatus habeatur). ‘Treatment of 
the Calcidius passage must be postponed to another occasion. 

389 The connection between the words mirror (vomteov) and image (éuqaotc) is first 
attested at Arist. Mete. 1.8.345b13-15, then in the account of the rainbow 3.4.373b22—24, 
and in that of mock suns 3.6.377b17—18. In the first of these passages the view of “some 
people’ (the third to be mentioned by Aristotle) that the Milky Way 1s a reflection of 
our vision to the sun (345b9~—12) is refuted. A garbled echo of this view is the third one 
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reflections in mirrors which we find with the Stoics, in Lucretius, and 
in the Placita, is prefigured in Plato’s Tzmaeus, where the explanation 





of the mechanism of vision at 45b-46a 1s immediately followed by 
one of mirror images at 46a—c. A fragmentary text preserved in an 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus refers the reader to the discussion of what 1s 
seen in a mirror in a Comment(ary) on the Timaeus (meQi wév ovv 
TOUTMV EV TOIS El¢ TOV TivaLtov eloentoat), and adds that one should not 
think of an image (eiém@Aov) according to the view of Democritus or 





Epicurus, or of effluences (Gtogeods) in the manner of Empedocles.**! 
This constitutes a remarkable coincidence with the first two lemmata 
of A 4.14, name-labels Empedocles and Democritus Epicurus, and an 
interesting example of a connection between the Placita tradition and 
that of commenting on the 7zmaeus.>* 

Ch. A 4.13 1s a privileged example of a Placita chapter, since it 1s 
probably complete. ‘Uhe final ‘lemma’ of the next chapter, 4.14, 1s not a 
matter of doctrine but an authornal comment, pertaining to both chapters: 
‘one may use all these kephalaia with regard to the ‘how we see’’ 
(SUVATAL TLS MAL TOVTOLS TOIg xEPAAaLOLS YOT}ODCL EL TOD MHS OEdpEV).°° 
Note that the concluding formula ‘how we see’ (1c Oe@pev) nicely 
repeats the second part of the heading of ch. 4.13 in P. “How we see’ 
is a thesis, or zéléma,*** a matter of inquiry in relation to which various 
proposals have been made, as duly listed in these chapters, and all of 
which one may or even should consider when looking for an answer to 
this question. 

Accordingly, this authorial note tells us explicitly what purpose a col- 





lection of placita may serve. Selection and condensation have produced 
a rich density of useful matter. It 1s stated explicitly that kephalaia should 
be considered en bloc (note m&ot) and in relation to each other: the col- 
lection as arranged has its uses and advantages. For the term xe~daAatov 
as used of a variety of abridged presentation it is of some interest to 


cited in A at P 3.1.2 ~ S 1.27.2 (cf. above, n. 78), according to which the Milky Way is 
a ‘presentation as in a mirror’ (xatomteLixnv pavtaotav) of the sun which reflects its rays 
to the heaven. 

381 Oxyr, Pap. 1609, printed as Empedocles fr. B toga DK; cf. Lachenaud (1993) 155 
n. 3 (p. 291). 

382 Cf. Mansfeld (2000b) 192-200 = (2002d) 451-458 on A 2.31* in relation to the 
commentary tradition dealing with the 7zmaeus, and above, n. 379. 

383 Wachsmuth irresponsibly bracketed this phrase, see ad Stob. 1.52.16 p. 486.1-2: 
‘leguntur etiam ap. Plut. l.s., videntur tamen antiquitus ex glossemate exorta’. Not 
followed by Mau and Lachenaud for P. 

384 Cf. above, Section 14. 
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note that émttoun and xepdAotov are put on a par in Galen’s account of 
Chrysippus’ manner of presenting evidence, PHP 3.5.21 (~ SVF 2.885): 
his quotations of the poets*® are interlarded with ‘a few remarks’ (OAt- 
yous Aoyous) of Chrysippus himself, ‘often as an explanation of the 
meaning of the passage quoted, but often also as a kind of abridge- 
ment, or summary’ (mo\Adxis wev Domeg sEnynow wv T Ofjots PovAe- 
TOL, TOAAGHIS 8’ HomEQ EmitoOUrV Tiva xai Olov xaddAoU TL xE~aratov). A 
good example of quite brief kephalaia is found in A’s quasi-contemporary 
Philo of Alexandria, Quod Deus 68, viz. ‘(God is) as a man’ and ‘God 1s 
not as a man’ (totic MEOELENMEVOLS SVOL xEPOAALOLS, TH TE “WS AVIEWMITOG’ 
“ual TH “Ovx Ms AavDEwsos O Beds’ xTA.). These economically phrased for- 
mulas are opposed to each other in the same disjunctive way as tenets 
may stand in patterned diaphonic relations of contrast to each other in 
a chapter of the Placita. And some centuries earlier Philo Mechanicus 
already used the term xeqddata for themes to be treated (e.g. Belopona 
59.4 [hevenot), and still earlier Plato, as we saw in Section 14 above, 
did so to designate key passages 1n the poets.*®° 

The term xepodatov (as in the final lemma of 4.14) pertains to 
the way a lemma, a statement providing the gist of something, 1s 
formulated, as well as to its importance. ‘This is why the word also 
means ‘heading’, ‘title’, for as a rule a title briefly summarizes, or at 
least hints at, the theme or contents of what it 1s a title of. By a happy 
coincidence a heading 1s found at the head of what it is a heading of; 
it 1s, literally, a headline. Hence also the meaning ‘chapter’, that 1s to 
say something inclusive of its title, or a topic of which the theme can 
be indicated by means of a brief formula. In our Placita context an 
especially interesting use of the term xeqdAotov is found in Geminus’ 
Epitome of Posidonius’ Meteorology, where we read that ‘the astronomer 
and the physicist will often try to prove the same main point (xepararov), 
e.g. that the sun is large, that the earth 1s like a sphere [...]’.°?’? “hat 











389 Cf. Tieleman (1996) 219-235. 

386 Tn the surviving Greek fragment of QG 1.55 Philo calls these the ‘highest main 
points’ (avMtatw xeparoaa); Marcus (Loeb) translates ‘highest principles’. For Philo 
Mechanicus see Schréder (1999) 108, for Plato Lg. 7.811a and Hippias’ anthology see 
above, n. 335 and text thereto. Cic. Ait. 16.11.4 (Posidontus fr. 41a, ‘T 44 E.-K.) tells Atti- 
cus that he has asked Athenodorus Calvus to send him ‘the main points’ (ta xepdaAata) 
of Posidonius’ On Duty. Kidd’s translation (1999) 42 ‘the headings’, presumably inspired 
by Shackleton Bailey ad loc., is less good than his formula (1988) 1:188 ‘some sort of 
résumé or epitome’; cf. Francese (1999) 65-66. 


387 Geminus ap. Alex.Aphr. at Simp. in Ph. 291.21-92.31 ~ Posidonius fr. 18 E.-K. (cf. 
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the sun 1s large’ represents the positions cited in the first two lemmata 
of A 2.21*, the chapter ‘On the size of the sun’.*** “Chat the earth 1s 
like a sphere’ represents the position of the first lemma of ch. 3.10. ‘The 





parallels between Posidontus’ xep~adau and themes in the Placita are 
clear, but we have seen how Plato and Philo Mechanicus already use 
the term. 

The term 60§a, ‘opinion’, ‘view’, ‘tenet’, which inspired Diels to 
coin the word doxography, and which is presumably more familiar to 
scholars in this context, pertains to the lemma’s contents. Lemmata are 
equal as to form, and to some extent similar as to type of content, but 
unequal when it comes to actual and detailed contents. A doxa is not a 
certainty, but always the opinion, or judgement, of somebody, or some 
people. When you use, or think of, a doxa you imply that other doxai 
are possible, or given, which may differ from or even be opposed to it. 

In Diogenes Laértius’ overview of Stoic physics the questions ‘How 
we see’ and ‘What is the cause of mirror images’ (1@¢ Ogduev, and tis H 
QLTLA THS XATOMTELXT|S Pavtactac), are listed among the issues studied by 
both philosophers and scientists (D.L. 7.133):°% the themes of A 4.13 plus 
4.14, in the same order. Others, perhaps unsurprisingly, also mention 
the treatment of the issue “How we see’. ‘The Pyrrhonists reassuringly 
tell us that ‘they do not destroy seeing, but only do not know “how we 
see’ (OV yYaE TO OEAV AvateEtv, GAAG TO TH Cody ayvosiv, D.L. 9.104); 
none of the available options is acceptable to them. Galen, who refuses 
to accept the claim that they do not destroy sight itself, lets 1t be known 
that he is aware of it, and adapts it to his own purpose. He moreover 
adds and cites the second half of the heading of ch. 4.13 verbatim: in 
the first chapter of the De Consuetudinibus he says that ‘contradicting all 
the tenets concerned with the (issue) how we see’ (Gmdoats avtewtov 
Tats meQl TOD mHo OQM@uEV OOEaic) would be equivalent to the refusal to 
admit that we see at all.*°° If proof were needed that Galen was familiar 





above, nn. 200, 230 and text thereto, n. 378); see also Sen. Lp. 88.21-28 (~ Posidonius 
fr. go E.-K.), with Kidd (1988) ad loce. 

388 Sen. Ep. 88.27 (~ Posidonius fr. go E.-K). is more meticulous: the philosopher 
proves that the sun is large, the astronomer calculates how large. 

389 Cf. above, text to n. 227. 

390 ScrMin. IL p. 9.9-13 = CMG Suppl. HI 2.7-10 Schmutte, ct’ 6 w dv eizouev, 
AVATOETOVTES LOYW VOULCOVOLV GUA TOUT ZXaL THV TOD Moc@yuatocs Uraesw avyonxEevaL, 
HAVEMEO EL TLC AMKOALS AVTELMOV Tats MEOL TOU MHo CE@UEV SdEatG OVS’ OCEGV Hudc 
ovyxweoin. Schmutte in his apparatus points at the parallel argument in the Greek 
fragment of On Medical Experience at Deichgraber (1930) p. 101.32-32.2, and at that in 
the final chapter of Caus.Proc., which we discuss in the text and cite in the next n. 
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with doxographical literature, this would surely be it.°*' ‘The critique 
of the Pyrrhonists is repeated at De Tremore 7.629.11-13 K.: ‘to destroy 
the phenomena amounts to agree that we do not see, because we do 
no know how we see’ (Opolov €ott TO UNd’ COGY Huds OUOAOYEtV, OTL UN 
YWMOXOUEV OWS OOMLEY). 

In the final chapter of the De Causis Procatarcticis this skeptical way 
of arguing, entailing according to Galen the conclusion that we do not 
see at all, 1s cited as well, and illustrated with examples concerned with 
causal explanations of sight:°” 


Consider, among the things that are plainly apparent, whether we see (a) 
as a result of something coming from what we see to our eyes, or (b) as 
a result of something being carried from us to each of the things we see, 
or rather because (c) something that comes from us makes contact with 
something carried from them, or (d) whether our perception of these 
things occurs neither because something is carried from them to us, nor 
from us to them, but because of some intermediary, like a walking-stick. 


In his commentary Jim Hankinson points out that (a) is Epicurean, 
(b) Chrysippean, and (c) Platonic, and that the analogy of the stick 1s 
associated with Aristotle and the Stoics.**? It may therefore seem that 
Galen formulated this string of examples independently; he knew a lot 
of philosophy and was well read. But in chapter A 4.13, “On vision, how 
we see’, the second half of whose heading and whose doxai in general 
are cited in the De Consuetudinibus, all the alternatives mentioned in the 
De Causis Procatarcticis are represented, as well as a few others Galen 
does not mention. 








We cannot here discuss this in appropriate detail, so a few instances 
wil have to suffice. A at P 4.13.1 ~ S 1.52.1, name-labels Leucippus 
Democritus Epicurus, on the ‘penetration of images’ (el6mAwv eloxel- 


For the formula (t0) m@¢ Og@pev designating this issue cf. Alex.Aphr. de An. 43.16—-10, 
in Mete. 141.11-12, in Sens. 25.25-26, Porph. V. Plot. 5.24 (title, given by Porphyry, Hegi 
WUYTS TOITOV 7] MEE TOD MH OE@uev), Anon. zn KN 123.7-10, Aristotle demonstrates that 
virtues are not by nature, ‘for if they were, it would be the job not of the ethicist but 
of the physicist to speak of them, just as about the (issue) how we see’, ovxév’ Gv Hv tod 
YHVXOD GAAG TOD Pvoimod MEEL AUTOV ElmEtv, MONE “AL TEQL TOD THs OOMuUEV. 

391 Cf. above, n. 5; also see Mansfeld (1990a) 3141-3143 on De Locis Affectis 8.157.5- 
159.9 K. 

392 Tr, Hankinson (1998), slightly modified; text 148.5-24 Hankinson: Puta mox in his 
quae manifeste apparent, aut |a| ventente aliquo ab hus quae videntur ad oculos nostros aut |b] aliquo 
a nobis ad singulum illorum aut |c| omnino quod a nobis exsistit id quod ab eis fertur contangente 
videmus, aut |d| neque ex ills ad nos neque a nobis ad illa lato aliquo sed per intermedium sicut per 
baculum sensatio nostra de eis fit. 


393 Hankinson (1998) 280. 
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Otc), represents Galen’s (a). The next two lemmata, A at P 4.13.1, 
plus $ 1.52.10 with name-label ‘some of the Academics’ (note that for 
S 1.52.10 no parallel is extant in P),°°t which are about the ‘secretion of 
certain rays’ (twwov axtivov éxxetotc) that bounce back from the object 
to the eyes, represent Galen’s (b). We notice the nicely balanced con- 
trast between etoxetotc and éxxetouc, though the latter 1s a conjecture 
of Diels. ‘he opposition between images and rays still creates a dia- 





phonic pattern, even if one rejects this emendation. ‘The alternative 
(b) is also represented by A at P 4.13.3 ~ S 1.52.5, Hipparchus, and 
then, S 1.52.6 only, by Pythagoras and Parmenides. At A at P 4.13.2 
~ § 1.52.12-13, Empedocles and Hestiaeus (the latter not in P) rep- 
resent Galen’s (c), viz. by positing a combination of images and rays. 
These two name-labels are found in S only. P in the process creat- 
ing a Schwindelfragment, that is to say a false verbatim Empedocles frag- 
ment consisting of the smgle word Gxtiveldm@dov, replaced the name- 
label Histiaeus preserved at S 1.52.13 with that of Empedocles from the 











previous Aétian lemma, because the tenets of Empedocles and Histi- 
aeus are practically indistinguishable. For the purposes of the epitoma- 
tor a coalesced tenet proves sufficient, and he omits the contents of 
the original Empedocles lemma.*” Images are replaced by “effluences’ 
(aroeeotat) by the dissident Epicurean Timagoras at § 1.52.2, and efflu- 
ences are attributed to Empedocles as well at the end of the lemma A 











at S 1.52.12, see below. ‘The intermediary instrument (d) is represented 
by 8S 1.52.3, Strato introducing air, and § 1.52.8, Alcmeon introducing 
the transparent. 

A reconstruction of the chapter according to the interplay of diaere- 
ses, with room for compromises and exceptions, would perhaps not be 
too difficult. And we are convinced that the diaeretic template of the 
Placita has influenced the diaeresis of four possible views concerning 
the process of sight presented by Galen. He first posits a diaeresis of 
tenets that exclude each other: a diaphonia between (a) the view that 
images enter the eye and (b) the rays that leave it. Next 1s a compro- 





39* Diels DG 55 points out that the second item at 1.52.1 in S is a doublet plus the 
name-label ‘the Academics’ of name-label-less P 13.2, but (1881) 349-350 he argues that 
a coalesced lemma of P was interpolated in the text of Johannes Damascenus (a case of 
contamination), so Wachsmuth brackets the second item in his text of S. 

395 Noticed by Diels, DG 64, whose observation is rejected by Lachenaud (1993) 291 
n. 3 because he fails to take into account (which he seems to do on principle) that P is a 
witness for a lost work, which 1s also (and often better) attested by S where S is extant. 


Also cf. Vol. 1: 229. 
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muse view, for (c), the combination of entering matter and issuing rays, 
is a combination of (a) with (b). Finally, (d), the appeal to an extraneous 
instrument, amounts to an exceptional view, because it fails to fit the 
others and so is beyond the original diaeresis of (a) versus (b). Such a 
structure is typical of numerous Placita chapters; examples have been 
cited sufficiently above, and are of course abundantly provided in the 
Specumen Reconstructionis of A Book IL. 

A simplified version of this diaeresis is found in Galen’s substantial 
chapter on sight at PHP 7.5, where, to cite one of his summarizing 
formulas (p. 460.10-11 De Lacy), he defends and explains his view that 
‘sight reaches out through the intervening air to the coloured object’. 
The announcement, p. 452.29-30, “how it is arguable that we see’ (Omw¢ 
EVAOYOV EOTLV COGY Nudc) echoes the second part of the heading of 
A 4.13. At PHP 7.5.1-2 the diaphonic division starts from the object 
that is seen, which ‘either sends something from itself to us’, or “waits 
for some sensory power to come to it from us’. The first alternative, 
rejected by Galen, is illustrated by the form such emissions might 
take: ‘some part or force or mage or quality of the external bodies’ 
would come to the perforation of the pupil (tia uoieav 7 Suvautv 7 
ELOWAOV 1] TOLOTHTA TOV EXTOG VTOXEWEVOV OMpUdTMV). Of these four, the 
‘part’ 1s paralleled by the ‘effluences’ in A at 8 1.52.12, Empedocles 
(second part of the lemma) and at S 1.52.2, ‘Timagoras, the ‘force’ 
by Aristarchus’ tenet at S 1.52.4 that ‘In some way shapes give their 
form to the air’, the ‘quality’ and ‘power’ by Strato’s tenet at S 1.52.3 
that ‘colours are carried from the bodies and give their colour to the 
air in between’, and the ‘image’ at P 4.13.1 ~ S 1.52.1, the Atomists, 
and at S 1.52.12 Empedocles (first part of the lemma). Galen clearly 
has a collection of views such as that found at A 4.13 in mind. He 
also discusses various views concerned with sight (Aristotle, Plato, the 
Stoics, Epicurus) at PHP 7.7, with special attention for Aristotle’s view 
of vision through ‘reflection (xat’ avaxAaow) which comes to us from 
sense-objects’, p. 472.3-4 De L., or ‘things seen through muzrrors’ referred 
to the ‘reflection of the visual ray’ (p. 472.7-8 De L. ta te dia tov 
XATOMTOWV OQMUEVA ... El¢ AVAaXAGOLV OWEews avagéeet ...). hough it 1s 
significant that Galen, too, discusses mirror images after the chapter on 
vision (cf. A 4.14 after 4.13 and the parallels in the Tzmaeus, Calcidius’ 
Commentary on the Tamaeus, Lucretius, and the Stoic physikos logos) ,>%° 


396 See above, n. 379, text after n. 380. 
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what is even more interesting 1s that in this passage he connects this 
Aristotelian account of sight by reflection (for which De Lacy ad loc. 
refers to An. 3.12.435a5—-10) with his discussion in the Meteorology of the 
rainbow, of the halo around the sun and moon, and of the counter-suns 
and mock suns, sc. as phenomena of reflection: “he reduces everything 
to the reflection of the visual ray’ (gic GvaxAaow 6WEews AVAMPEEL MAVTAL, 
PHP p. 472.5—-8). In the (lacking a name-label but Aristotelian) account 
of the rainbow in A at P 3.5.3 ~ S 1.30.1 (3.30.6 Diels) the ‘third 
mode of seeing comprises things reflected as those in mirrors; now 
the rainbow is a phenomenon of this sort’. At A 3.18 (name-label-less 
but as to contents Aristotelian as well) the halo, too, is explained as 
a phenomenon of reflection. For all Galen’s learning and familiarity 
with Aristotle’s works we may also think of a combination in his mind 
of various passages remembered not only from different original works 
by Aristotle but also from doxographical lemmata such as these, which 
purvey the information in an easy sort of way. ‘The distinction between 
meteorological phenomena which have a substantial nature and those 
based on reflection which plays an important role in both Aristotle and 
A Book III has been discussed above, Section 4. 

Seneca must have known a chapter, or passage, in a doxographical 
work belonging with the same tradition as A 4.14. At Nat. 1.4.5, he tells 
us: 


‘There are two opinions about mirrors. (a) Some think that replicas are 
seen in mirrors; that is that the shapes of our bodies has emanated and 
separated from our bodies (a nostris corporibus). (b) Others believe that 
there are no images inside the mirror but that the bodies themselves 
are seen because eyesight is bent back and reflected on it again. 


Exactly the same diaphonia is found at A 4.14, a chapter for which the 
transmission in P and S is virtually the same.°**’ (a) ‘The first two lem- 
mata at P 4.14.1-2 ~ S. 1.52.14-15 cite Empedocles, and then Leucippus 
(S only) Democritus Epicurus for the view that effluences (Empedocles), 
or images (the Atomists), move ‘away from us’ (aq@’ hudv—cf. Seneca, 
‘from our bodies’, @ nostris corporibus) to the mirror. (b) According to the 
third lemma, P 4.14.3 ~ S 1.52.16 those ‘from’ Pythagoras (S adds ‘and 


from the mathematicians’) believe that mirror images are seen because 





of the reflection of the eyesight, which returns to itself from the surface 
of the mirror. 


397 Pace Vottero (1989) 245-246 n. 2. 
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Ch. 4.13 1s remarkable and enlightening also from another point of 
view. [here are two authorial references to other versions of lemmata 





found elsewhere, or to other views concerned with the doctrinal con- 
tents of specific lemmata. At 8 1.52.12 Empedocles is first said to pro- 
vide a compromise between the two opposed views, viz. means of hav- 
ing visual impressions both ‘in relation to the doctrine that (sight comes 





about) by the rays’ (ze0¢ to dia tHv G&xtivwv), and ‘in relation to the 
doctrine (that 1t comes about) by images’ (z@0¢ TO 510 TOV EISMAWV), as 
we have seen above. Next, however, we read ‘more (say his view is) in 
relation to the second, for he accepts the effluences’ (mAetouc d€ ed 
(tO) SevtEQov, TAS YAO E&oQEQEoias Godéyetau).°°? The formula ‘the sec- 





ond’ pertains to the images that are received, and what in effect we 
are told is that a majority of those who deal with this matter refuse to 
attribute visual rays to Empedocles and prefer the images, their argu- 
ment being that he accepted the effluences.*’ ‘This 1s a reference to 
an unnamed source, or sources. For Empedocles on effluences see also 
the next and correlated chapter, A at P 4.14.1 ~ S 1.52.14, and for the 
effluences as preferred to images an anonymous and corrupt lemma 
in an earlier chapter, A 4.8 (4.8.11 Diels) at S 1.50.13.'°° In relation to 
Empedocles the contrast, we believe, ultrmately goes back to Aristotle’s 








comments on the fragment on the eye quoted (and thus preserved) by 
him:*' at one time, he says, Empedocles explains sight by means of 


398 We take mAgiouc as masculine nominative plural (cf: e.g. P 1.22.2 ~ S 1.8.45) though 
it can be feminine accusative plural. This possibility does not seem to have been noticed 
by scholars, who took aieiovsg to be connected with éxdoydc. See e.g. the translations 
of ‘lorraca (1961), ‘ma piu spesso[?] nel secondo modo’, Bollack (1969) 154, ‘mais le 
plus souvent il [1.e. Empedocles] a recours a la deuxiéme explication; car 11 admet des 
effluves’, and of Inwood (2001) 204 ‘both by rays and by images, but more of]?] the 
latter’. 

399 For the formula cf. Plu. Qu.Conv. 7.9, 7318, Zeebnoav 6 MMS UGAAOV Ot MEloUS Eri 
to deutegov, Gal. MM 10.713.11 K., wetiopev dit0v Edc TO SEVTEQOV GUTMV LWEQEOS. 

409 Corrupt part of the text as restored by Diels and Wachsmuth: étegouboet (i) év 
Wuxi] tuwMoet. Diels said ‘quid in mavta waddAov latet nescio’, but this is clear enough. 
Torraca translates ‘in ogni modo per emanazione piuttosto che per simulacri’. ‘The 
beginning of the lemma remains difficult. A phrase in a corrupt lemma, if pertaining to 
Empedocles as Diels believed, also seems to refer to the interpretation of the minority, 
P 5.12.3 (the context is different): ‘according to impressions of streams and rays, not of 
images’ (KATO OEVUATOV EloxELOELG xaL AxTivwV, OVX EldWAwMv). Also cf., in the chapter 
‘On colours’, Empedocles’ definition of colour as ‘what fits into the passages of the eye’ 
(TO TOLG MAQEOLS Tis Cems Evaguottov, A at P 1.15.3 ~ S 1.16.1). 

101 Empedocles fr. B84 DK at Arist. Sens. 2.497b23-38a5. Alex.Aphr. in Sens. 23.8 says 


‘he quotes his lines’ (tagatidetat avtod ta En). 
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fire issuing from the eye, at another by means of the effluences.*” Later 
writers dealing with this issue either opted for the attribution of both 





these approaches, as in fact and to some extent Aristotle himself has 





done by listing them, while others emphasized the theory of effluences, 
which Aristotle perhaps suggests is more important for Empedocles 
than the other view (we know it is the only one attributed by Plato, 
Meno 76c—d). Apparently it is so well known that he does not have to 
document it with a quotation. 

This difference of interpretation pertaining to doctrinal content 1s 
anyhow faithfully reported by A, and shows that he knew about and 
may even have consulted more than one doxographical source. ‘That a 
doxa is not certain in the sense that diverging versions can be obtained 
certainly fits in well with A’s parading of contrasting views. A parallel 
reference to a view not shared by everyone is in the second lemma 





of A 1.13 in the version of S 1.14.1k: “Some people believe Heraclitus 
admitted specks prior to the One’ (Hedxdettog me0 tod Evocg Soxei TOL 
wryuata xatadeisew). “Some people believe’ is only in S$, but there 
is no doubt that it belongs to A, and no doubt either that this 1s a 
rare attribution. ‘This was noticed by Diels, DG 221, who rightly spoke 





of ‘sources in disagreement’, ‘dissentientes scriptores’ compiled by A, 
but only took notice in order to condemn A’s working methods. ‘he 





disagreement is implicit rather than obvious, because elsewhere in the 
Placita there 1s no trace of this purported Heraclitean doctrine. We note 





that P not only omitted ‘some people believe’ but also to some extent 
altered A’s text. 
The references in A at 8 1.14.1k and 1.52.12 to unnamed people pro- 








viding an alternative reading of a tenet are also important for the inter- 





pretation of comparable references to named sources that are said to 
provide an alternative reading, or a particular interpretation, especially 
those including the title of the work at issue. ‘This 1s a question to be 
treated separately below, Section 18, though we may already suggest 
that it 1s unwise to elevate an authority into a source of more than (the 
part of) the lemma in which he 1s cited. 

Another difference of view, one of a different kind, viz. relating not 
to content but to name-labels in A ch. 4.13 is found at 8S 1.52.6 (no 





402 Note that we are not concerned here with the question as to whether Aristotle was 
right in identifying the fire in the eye with the visual rays, but with various traditions of 
interpretation. ‘hphr. Sens. 7 mentions both the fire in the eye comparable to the light 
of a lamp, and the colours traveling towards it as effluences. 
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parallel in P): “Some people also add the name of Pythagoras to this 
doxa, because he is an authority for mathematics, and to him (they add) 
Parmenides, who shows this in his verse’ (€viot xat Mudayoeav ti d0- 
Ey TAVTY OVVETLYOAMOVOLV Ate On BEBaLwtnv TOV LADUATWV XAL EOC 
TOUT Taguevidny Eug~atvovta totto dia THV TOUNUATwVv).4°% ‘The tenet at 
issue 1s that of the mathématikos Hipparchus described in the preceding 
lemma, P 4.13.3 ~ S 1.52.15. This remark refers to a difference that 
must have existed between sources abstracted by A, or more probably 
by one or more of his doxographical predecessors: some read ‘Hip- 
parchus’, others “Pythagoras Parmenides Hipparchus’ vel sum. It does 
not often happen that one is able to look over A’s shoulder. If he took 
over the two lemmata at 8 1.52.5—-6 lock, stock, and barrel from a pre- 
decessor, we are granted a look over this predecessor’s shoulder. As we 
have just seen the first of these two lemmata 1s also extant at P 4.13.2. 
‘The epitomator this trme omitted to refer to a plurality of transmission, 
because it was superfluous for his purpose. 

We should acknowledge that the reasons cited for the added names 
differ. An argument, of Neopythagorean provenance no doubt, brings 
about the addition of ‘Pythagoras’, while a reference to his poem 





justifies the addition of “‘Parmenides’. An earlier source, alas, may even 
have quoted from his poem. 

What is quite intriguing and also rather surprising 1s that A here 
seems to attest to the existence of (a part of) a pre-Aétian source resem- 
bling P: one name-label only, and of (a part of) another pre-Aétian 
source resembling 8: more than one name-label. ‘This implies that the 
anterior tradition of Placita resembling A was already represented by 
a multiplicity of tracts and not by solitary Vetusta Placita, as Diels and, 
following him, others have assumed.** ‘The terminus post quem of these 
works, or rather of such works as updates of earlier works, or of an 
earlier work, depends on the dates for Hipparchus’ activity, assumed to 
have taken place between c. 161 and 127BCE. The still earlier Placita 
version cited by Chrysippus in the 3rd cent. BCE cannot have con- 
tained a reference to Hipparchus.*” 











403 A rare active form of this verb (the present instance moreover is the only one in 
the Placita). One usually finds the medium, ‘to subscribe to’, ‘to indicate agreement’. 
We note that moujuata need not mean ‘poems’ in the plural. 

404 Cf. above, text to nn. 27 and 42. 

405 For the version cited by Chrysippus see above, n. 225 and text thereto. 
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We must go on, with the key term doxa. ‘Io illustrate Galen’s remark 
on ‘the doxai’ quoted above from the first chapter of De Consuetudinibus, 





we may cite other references to this literature by the word doxai alone. 
That of Athenagoras, giving the views of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics 
concerning the deity, 1s rather famous: ‘I have turned to the opinions’ 
(emt tac d665ac éteamounv, Legatio 6.2).4°° Note that in the next chapter 
(Leg. 7.2) he speaks of the disagreement among the philosophers who 
come up with ‘different tenets concerning and God and Matter and 
the Ideas and the cosmos’ (GAAoG GAAMS ESOYUATLOEV AVTM@V xOl TEL 
Deot xal MEEl VANS xual MEQEl ElOOvV xa TEQL xOOWOV), thus first listing the 





three Middle Platonist principles also represented by topical chapters 
in A Book I, and then the general subject of A Books II and III (and 
4.1). Also compare Plutarch on the ‘doxai about the face of the moon 
everyone talks about’ (De Facie g20B), and, e.g., the “Stoic doxa’ (g21E) 
concerned with this topic (which is the subject of 2.30*, “On its [sc., the 
moon’s| appearance’).*’”” We note also the rather funny passage in the 
De Sollertia Animalium, 975D: ‘do not worry: [...]; I shall not introduce 
opinions of philosophers (60§a¢ @tAoodoqwv) or myths of Egyptians or 
unattested tales of Indians or Africans’. Alexander of Aphrodisias in the 
De Fato, 164.21-65.1, summarizing and simplifying the main contrasting 
views on fate, says “each of the two doxar (tv S0€wv Exatéod). 

In the Placita the word 60&« is not often used in this terminological 
‘doxographical’ sense. In the chapter on the principles already referred 
to above, A at P 1.3.11, we have: “Socrates son of Sophroniscus, Athe- 
nian, and Plato son of Ariston, Athenian—for the tenets of each of 





these are the same about everything (al yao avtat mEQl MavtOS Exaté- 
eov do§at)—(declare that there are) three principles, God Matter Idea’. 
Socrates and his credentials as well as the Greek phrase about the 60- 
Eat we have quoted are found only in P, not in the parallel version 
at S 1.10.16a. Diels believed these words to be an interpolation in an 
ancient copy of P and so relegated them to the apparatus criticus in the 
DG. Mau in his edition of P did not, and rightly so. That Q has pre- 
served these words in the Arabic translation of P is not so important. 
But Socrates and Plato are also mentioned together in the same con- 





text in another representative of the doxographical tradition, viz. in the 
chapter on the principles of A’s cousin writing Achilles On the All dis- 


406 Cf. Vol. 1:312. Leg. 6 is related to A 1.7, not (pace Diels) derived from it. 
407 See Part IH, Spec. Rec. ch. 30, sect. 6. 
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cussed above, Section 10.‘ What is more, P gives the patronymic and 
ethnicon not only of Plato but also of Socrates, while S omits Plato’s 
ethnicon. It is entirely unlikely that P added the meticulous credentials. 
No doubt S$ left something out." 

For doxa in this sense see, at any rate, the authorial comment ch. 
A 4.13 at S 1.52.6 already cited above, ‘to this doxa some people add 
Pythagoras |...] and to him Parmenides |[...|’. For the term compare 
also A at P 1.3.7 (DG 283a7, not paralleled in S), ‘this is the doxa of 
many people’ (toAA@v €ottv 7 60Ea), and at P 1.7.1 (1.7.2 Diels, again not 
paralleled in S$), where Euripides introduces Sisyphus as a champion 
of the doxa that there are no gods. ‘The formula gvowudv doyuatov 
occurs in various versions of P’s title. ‘There are also verbal varieties: A 
at P 1.6 (1.6.11 Diels), ‘they opined’ (50&ev avtoics), 2.29.5*, “some who 
opined’ (twes ois gS50Ee, words extant only in S), P 1.5.3, ‘Plato attests 
his opinion, that ...’ (TIAdtov d€ texpaigetat to Soxodv, OTL xTA.).*1° 

This use of the term 60§a, and the collection and presentation of 
brief doxat concerning a specific theme, in the main go back to Aristotle, 
as we have seen.*!! 

The term yvoun, perhaps more familiar as expressive of an ethical 
point of view, occurs three times in the Placita as an equivalent of doxa. 
At 2.17.4* (lemma in 8 only) A could be taken to say that Diotimus 
of ‘Tyre ‘introduced the same point of view as these men’ (tHv avtTynv 
TOUTOLS ELONVEYXATO YvMUNV), Le. as those mentioned 2.17.2-3*. But it 
is better not to insist on this, for thv avtnv yvounv elo~éoetv means 
‘to contribute the same proposal’, 1.e. simply ‘to agree’.*!? At P 1.3.1 
(text as in E) we read: ‘therefore Homer too posits this opinion on the 
water: “Ocean, who is the origin of all things”’ (tavtynv tHV yvounv 
VMOTIVETAL MEQL TOD Vdatocg + Ll. 14.246).*'° “Therefore’: for the same 
reason, purportedly, as ‘Uhales in the first part of the lemma; a similar 
case of agreement, expressed in similar idiomatic fashion. Finally, in A 





408 Ach. Intr.Arat. 3 p. 31.11-13 Maass ~ 9.18-20 Di Maria. 

409 See above, text to nn. 166, 209. As far as the tradition for P is concerned the 
presence of the name-label Socrates is confirmed by Q, see Vol. 1:156. 

+10 For the synonyms égéoxei and Geéoxovta see above, n. 64. 

I! See above, n. 334, and Section 14. And of course Bonitz v. 203b14-37. 

12 Cf. Hdt. 3.81, ‘Otanes contributed this proposal’ (Otévyg pev 6) tadtyv [tH] 
yvwunv éoégege); the formula from the dicasts’ oath e.g. Arist. Rhet. 1.15.1375b16—-17 
‘according to the best judgement’ (yvmuy ti Getotn), Harp. v. meoyeteotovia, Gal. 
Bon.Mal.Suc. 6.757.5—6 K. 

413 Cf. Hdt. 3.80, tidewat ov yvouny. 
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at P 1.7.1 (1.7.2 Diels) we read: ‘Euripides the tragic poet ... introduced 
Sisyphus as defender of that view (tautyg tijs S0ENs, viz. the tenet that 
the gods do not exist), and seconded the following opinion of him’ (xat 
OVVNYOENOEV AVTOD TavTYH TH yvw@un quotation of Critias fr. 25.1-2 DK 
follows). ‘The idiom*" 1s again that of a meeting, or discussion, where 
proposals are formulated and voted upon, accepted or rejected. 





414 Cf. Lib. Or. 1.94, ‘I also persuaded a man with influence at court to back the 
doctors’ opinion’ (retw maAWw Tiva év BaotrEetois SUVATHYV TH TOV LATEM@V yvM@"N Ovvayo- 
QEVOVTA). 


17. Chapter Headings 


Summary. ‘The Placita are one of the earliest extant Greek treatises with num- 
bered chapter headings in the text itself. We argue that these headings are 
not only genuine but also very functional. ‘They are genuine because they 
are indispensable in some cases. Without their headings a number of chapters 
would be extremely hard to understand. Moreover, without the headings con- 
fusion between the contents of the short and compact successive chapters of 
the Placita would be difficult to avoid. In a few cases confusion has occurred in 
spite of the headings. Numbering of items can be paralleled from other tech- 
nical literature, so the chapter numbers are likely to be authentic as well. ‘Thus 
the Placita also provide an important though neglected contribution to the evi- 
dence for the discussion about the when and why of the earliest embedded 
chapter headings. Examples of what we may call proto-headings announcing 
or concluding the treatment of an issue are easily found, for instance in Aris- 
totle’s treatises, where they are embedded. Indications of subjects or themes 
found in earlier writers, or even titles given or referring to treatises, are often 
parallel to chapter headings in the Placita. We may also compare the headings 
pertaining to groups of poems in the Posidippus papyrus. It should be recalled 
that both Plato and Aristotle recommend collecting abstracts from the litera- 
ture under specific headings. 


There are in total over 130 chapter headings in A. We cannot, of 





course, here deal with them all, and shall limit ourselves to represen- 
tative examples. A preliminary discussion is found in various places of 
Volume I of the present study.*!° One of the issues we focused on there 
was concerned with the variation in formulation of the headings as to 
both length and wording in the various sources for A, in some cousin 
writings of A, and in P and its tradition. We have in fact come across 
quite a few examples of this diversity already in the previous Sections 
when citing headings of individual Aétian chapters. 





In the earlier Volume we were impressed by the fact that in the few 
scraps of P preserved in a grd-cent. Papyrus from Antinodpolis there 1s 
no room for the longer headings sometimes found in P*"® (e.g. those of 





415 Vol. 1:127, 137, 143, 158, 180-181. 
416 Assuming that the reportage of the Byzantine mss. in Mau and Lachenaud 1s 
correct. 
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chs. 4.12, 4.20, 4.23, all cited in earlier Sections above) in contrast to 
S, but only for the bland “On (the) x’ type, which is perhaps the most 
generally used formula for a title or heading in both Greek and Roman 
literature. Above we have also encountered important examples of this 
short ‘on (the) x’ formula in the chapter of Aristotle’s Topics discussed in 
Section 14, and in the description of the Stoic phystkos logos discussed in 
Section 8. 

In the earlier volume this made us wonder whether originally A had 
only such short headings (as even P still has in most cases), just as S 
and E do, as a rule. But in S these shorter headings can be part of 
the title of a chapter which coalesces a number of topics to which 





A devotes separate chapters, and S$ of course takes his material from 
other sources than A as well. A collective title of this kind coalesces 
the headings of these chapters, S sometimes even adding other topics 





relating to his further material, with obvious preference for brevity (and 
so for abridgement), though this preference 1s not always decisive. E, 
as we noted in our earlier volume, may on occasion abridge a heading 
he found in P, so does not prove that headings grew bigger in the later 
tradition of P. Consequently these two witnesses, E and $, cannot be 
decisive regarding the issue of length and wording of headings in A. 

We now believe that in this fluid tradition the length and precise 
wording of the chapter headings were not a matter of rigorous disci- 
pline, but rather of convenience. Q, as we already noticed in the earlier 
volume, sometimes goes his own way. Long descriptive headings may 
be found in both P and 8, e.g. P 3.16 ~ S 1.37, “On the sea, how it came 
to be and how [l1.e. why] it is bitter’, instead of only the bland heading 
‘On the sea’ (but note that Photius’ index only has the latter). Several 
chapter headings in Book V are of the longer kind in both S$ and P, as 
we know for S most of the time thanks to Photius, see e.g. the titles of 
A 5.11 at 8 1.42.7, 5.12 at S 1.42.8, 5.20 at 8 1.43, and 5.26 at 8 1.45. 


It 1s a well-known fact that the evidence at our disposal regarding 








the use of book titles and more specifically the references to books by 
means of their title or theme in antiquity shows that some latitude of 
wording and specification was the rule rather than the exception, as we 
shall also see below. ‘This also holds for embedded references to topics 
to be treated, or that have been treated. In Aristotle Topics 1.14.105b14— 
15, aS we saw in Section 14 above, the topics cited as examples of 
themes to be used in the context of a debate are brief: ‘on the good’ 
(meet ayadot—cf. in the catalogue of Diogenes Laértius 5.23 no. 69 








the lost collection of Propositions on the Good), or ‘on the animal’ (zo 
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Cwov). Longer versions are also found, e.g. announcements in the Physics 
of the discussions of place (meet tomov, Phys. 4.1.208a27—29, ‘on place 
whether it exists or not, and in what sense it exists, and what it 1s’), the 
infinite (meet Gteloov, 3.4.202b35), and void (meet xevot, 4.6.213a13).4!” 
The Placita in these cases have short headings: 1.18 regi xevot, 1.19 TEeL 
tosov (no chapter on the infinite). 





Nevertheless, on balance it might seem to be more likely that P orig- 
inally in some cases preferred longer headings. It 1s perhaps an attrac- 
tive thought that by sometimes lengthening the headings or changing 
their wording in other ways, thus making them more descriptive of the 
contents, P may have tried to compensate for material he omitted. But 
there are also cases where it 1s S who has a longer and more informa- 
tive heading, as e.g. for ch. 3.9, where as we have seen in Section g 
above S 1.33 (the lemmata are lost) adds to the bland “On the earth’ the 
specification ‘whether there 1s one, and finite, and of what size’-—the 
chapter on the earth’s size, as Diels already saw, having been abridged 
away by P*'® For 3.13 S’s heading at 1.35 “Whether the earth is immo- 
bile or moves’ is more informative than P’s ‘On the movement of the 
earth’. And though it 1s anybody’s guess which particular member of 
the broad doxographical tradition Galen had in mind when he referred 
to the doxai relating to the topic ‘How we see’ (perhaps he thought of 
several, or of none in particular), the fact remains, as we have seen in 
Section 16 above, that he refers to this issue by means of a reference 
to its doxographical background and a quotation of the second part of 
the long heading of A 4.13, extant in P and not in S, while both P and 
S repeat this formula in the last lemma of the next chapter, A 4.14, so 
attest to its Aétian authenticity. And Galen, we saw, is not the only one 
to cite the issue with this designation. Accordingly, in some sense of the 
word ‘original’ the long version of the heading of 4.13 in P 1s original. 





+17 For some examples of relatively long announcements and summarizing phrases in 
the Meteorology parallel to similar Placita headings see e.g. the beginning of the chapter 
Mete. 2.9.36ga10—11, ‘We must speak of lightning and thunder, and then whirlwinds and 
firewind and thunderbolts’ (an abridged version of this phrase appears as heading of 
A 3.3); the ending of this chapter, 370a32—33, ‘thunder and lightning have been dealt 
with’. Beginning of treatment of earthquakes ch. 2.7.365a14, ‘We must next deal with 
earthquakes and (earth) movement’; and 8.369a7—9, ‘the earthquakes, and what their 
nature 1s, and through what cause they come to be, and their most important attendant 
circumstances, have been dealt with’ (cf. heading of A 3.15). Cf. above, text to n. 92, 
and see also below, nn. 419, 420 and text thereto. 


418 DG 62. 
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‘To the best of our knowledge the Aétian evidence 1s never mentioned 
in the literature dealing with book titles and chapter headings. Yet 
this material is important, not only for the Placiia itself but also in a 
wider context. In P the chapter headings are numbered according to the 
27-letter system: in Book I from 1 to 31, in Book I from 1 to 31, in 
Book III from 1 to 18, in Book IV from 1 to 23, and in Book V from 
1 to 30 (the proems to Books I-IV are not included in the numbering). 
Each book begins with a table of these numbered xeqodrata. Other 
explicit evidence for numbering of chapters is virtually nonexistent in 
the early end century CE. The papyrus does not help much for A 
because, of course, 1t 1s evidence for P not A, and moreover dates to 
the 3rd century. The fragments contain two numbers: an t (for 10), 
corresponding with the first character of the chapter number of 3.16, 
while uf i.e. 42 as chapter number for 5.4. remains a bit of a riddle.*!” 
Even so the case for P’s chapters having been numbered from the outset 
is strengthened. So we may perhaps assume that P’s numbering derives 
from A, because P is after all an epitome of A, though even if this were 
to be the case we can be certain that the actual numbers do not always 
correspond, for P sometimes coalesced chapters, e.g. 2.4a* at the end of 
2.4*, or may have omitted them, as apparently he did a chapter on the 
size of the earth in Book III. In the Sfeczmen Reconstructionis in Part I we 


419 "The Elder Pliny’s tables of contents consisting of formulas similar to chapter 
headings denoting subjects, now all collected in Book I, are authentic, but there are 
no intra-textual headings in the encyclopedia itself. Note that Schroder (1999) 115-116 
argues that Pliny numbered the chapters (the recent Loeb and ‘Teubner editions number 
them, but the old ‘Teubner edition of Mayhoff does not), and 107 quotes Scribonius 
Largus (ca. 50 CE) who numbered his prescriptions and disertis verbis says that this 1s 
what he has done, praef. 15 numeris notavimus. Needless to say, numbering is different 
from adding up, one of Pliny’s favourite sports. Poems in Martial Books XIII and XIV 
had titles; see 13.3.7, ‘each item identified by its title’, addita per titulos sua nomina rebus, 
and 14.2.3, ‘added headings’, lemmata ... adscripta (tr. Shackleton Bailey). As precedent 
for A one may refer to the numbering of propositions by Euclid, who used letter 
labels including digamma for 6, and ‘established the practice’ for other mathematicians 
(Goldstein (1968) 270). For an example of numbered propositions in Apollonius of 
Perga cf. above, n. 103. ‘The mss. of Euclid do not agree as to the numbering of the 
definitions, postulates, and common notions (some do not have them, and so also the 
Arabic translation), but Heiberg and Stamatis print the numbers in their ‘Teubner text. 
Evidence for an approximate line number to refer to a passage (rather than a number 
of lines to indicate length) is relatively rare, e.g. D.L. 7.33, 187-188 (xata tovs (number) 
otixous), and the references ‘circa vers. + (number)’ in Asconius’ Commentaries on Cicero; 
see Schofield (1991) 6-7 with n. 11. Such references by ascending line numbers show 
that the works in question were not divided into chapters. For chapters omitted or 
coalesced in P see also Vol. 1:184, for the traces of chapter numbers in the Antinoépolis 
Papyrus zbid. 127-128. 
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have preserved the numbers of P, repeating the number of the original 
chapter in P and adding the letter a (e.g ch. 2a*) when chapters in P 
decoalesce. 

Evidence for intra-textual headings, 1.e. headings inserted in the text 
itself, is also rare for the early period. Schréder, quoting examples from 
Cyprian and Augustine (so no early ones), rightly points out that intra- 
textual headings are certain only when they are indispensable for the 
understanding of the text.*’° In A’s case we of course have the parallels 
for P’s headings in Photius’ table of contents of S and in later ms. 
sources for S, but experts do not seem to agree on the question of what 
came first, tables of contents or intra-textual headings. The fact that 
Pliny the Elder abundantly has the former and lacks the latter suggests 
that tables of contents came first. 

We can in fact prove that the intra-textual headings of A are gen- 
uine, since they are in several cases indispensable. In 2.7* the heading 
(in both P and S$) ‘On the ordering (ta&ews) of the cosmos’, though 
failing to cover the full subject matter of the chapter’s lemmata, 1s indis- 
pensable. The first lemma, 2.7.1* with name-label Parmenides (much 
longer in 8 than in P) is virtually incomprehensible without the help of 
the heading. ‘The word taéts occurs for the first time in its penultimate 
lemma, 2.7.6* with name-label Philolaus. ‘Uhe word xdopos occurs for 
the first time in its second lemma, name-label Leucippus plus Democri- 
tus. The heading of 2.18*, “On the stars that are called the Dioscur’, 
is indispensable in the two lemmata in P, while S$ has added the words 


#20 Schréder (1999) 125. Euclid’s intra-textual terms at the beginning of the work: deot 
heading the series of definitions, aithwata heading the series of postulates, and xotvat 
évvotat heading the series of common notions all resemble inserted chapter headings, 
and are supported by ms. evidence. Arguably, these headings (got, aityuata, xotvat 
évvotat) are indispensable for understanding what comes under them. ‘There is an 
important formal parallel in the Milan papyrus (late 3rd cent. BCE? at the latest 1st 
cent. BCE) of Posidippus, where groups of poems are announced by headings such 
as Abid, olwvooxomixa, avadewatixa; these are placed in the middle of the page as 
one can see when checking the diplomatic version in the editio princeps of Bastianini 
& Galazzi (2001), and are quite helpful for understanding what the poems are about. 
Unnumbered but intra-textual headings in Achilles and Nemesius, but in Di Maria’s 
and Moran1’s editions no table of headings (pinax, table de matiéres, table of contents, 
Inhaltsverzeichnis) at the beginning. ‘Tombeur (1997) demonstrates that editions of works in 
Latin are in principle unreliable where material relating to tables of contents, headings, 
and titles is concerned, and points out that checking for instance manuscripts and early 
editions is always a must. One supposes that for works in Greek the situation is the 
same. We can here only follow such editions as are available, which for P means Mau 


and Lachenaud, and for S Wachsmuth. 
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‘which some people call Dioscurr to his lemma to compensate for the 
disappearance of the heading in his new arrangement. ‘The heading of 
2.26*, ‘On the size of the moon’, is indispensable, because the word 
‘moon’ does not occur in the lemmata. So is the heading of 2.29*, ‘On 
the moon’s eclipse’, since the words ‘eclipse’ and ‘moor’ (in that order) 
occur for the first time in the seventh lemma, 2.29.7*, though the term 
‘full moon’ (mavoéAnvov) at 2.29.5* 1s somewhat helpful. In 2.28*, ‘On 
the illuminations of the moon’ (thus P; S has abridged, and modified 
to ‘On her iluminations’, avtfjc), the heading is indispensable because 





otherwise the moon could not have been referred to with ‘her’, avtijc, 
in the first lemma, 2.28.1* (P; S has avtyy). 

Also note 1.19, heading ‘On place’. Here P 1s able to dispense with 
the word tomoc in his two lemmata, while 8S 1.18.4c plus 18.1b had 
to add the words tézov (etvat) from the title in the first as well as 
in the third lemma of the chapter as printed in Diels’ reconstruction 
in the DG. The Plato lemma (~ P 1.19.1) on place has been put by 
Stobaeus at 1.18.4c, after 2.9.1-3* on void at S 1.18.4b, so the change 
of theme had to be made explicit. Similarly, the Strato lemma on place 
has been coalesced by him wethout name-label at 1.18.1b, 2nd text, after 
the lemma of A 1.18 at S 1.18.1b, Ist text, wth name-label: Strato on 
void; here too the change of topic had to be made clear.*”! 

We do not need to add further examples, and may infer presence 
in all cases as a necessary consequence of indispensability in some. An 
additional argument is that a treatise such as A’s, which 1s necessarily 
divided into brief thematic chapters, owes this division to the headings, 
just as, reciprocally, the collection into a small compass of bits of 
information pertaining to a specific topic as part of a wide spectrum 





is in need of distinguishing headings. ‘he reader must be prevented 
from slithering from one theme to another and chapters from becoming 
confused. In a few cases confusion has occurred in spite of he headings, 
e.g., in the case of A at P 3.12.4 instead of in ch. 3.4.14 Pliny’s cosmology 
(Book II) is a continuous text with literary pretensions, and works quite 
well without chapter headings. But without such aids a technical work 
like A would be virtually impossible to use. In other words, chapters are 
created by adding separate headings and, eventually, numbering, just as 





1 The same change of topic is visible at S 1.18.1c, where an Aétian lemma is 
followed by and so coalesced with an AD fragment (as Diels already suspected, though 
he printed the whole passage in his text of A). The A section is on void, the AD section 
mostly on place. Diels’ reconstruction of A 1.18-19 1s somewhat unfortunate. 
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in earlier (and later) phases of the history of books sections of a work 
were demarcated by announcements and summaries. 

As to the topics designated in the headings we have insisted time 
and again in the course of our inquiry that the issues concerned are 
often already formulated in the same way in earlier literature, or in 
virtually the same way, for instance in the summarizing sentences or 





brief references to other treatises by means of their topics in Aristotle’s 
physical treatises, or according to the briefly formulated subdivisions of 
the Stoic physikos logos (see above, Section 8). ‘The important fact about 
such short or somewhat longer formulas 1s that they can also be used to 
refer not only to what came before, or to what immediately follows (as 
is usual for a heading at a chapter), but also to something beyond an 
actually given context. And they can be embedded as well as separate. 
Examples of such passages where ‘eorum fit mentio quae proxime vel 
antecedunt vel sequuntur’,*”? as well as of proto-titles or proto-headings 
in Aristotle,'*? then again figuring as chapter headings in the Placiia, 
have been cited in earlier Sections, where we have also adverted to the 
role played by the Aristotelian categories and types of question for the 
formulation of headings, and for successions of subtopics dealing with 
the diverse aspects of a major topic, such as the cosmos, or the soul, 
as formulated in headings relating to existence, substance, quantity, 
quality, cause, doing and being-affected, etc. We may see intra-textual 
chapter headings both as embedded designations of a theme at hand 
that, so to speak, have been emancipated, and as look-alikes, on a 
smaller scale, of book titles. 

A few further examples, represented by Aétian chapter headings 
from outside Book I, of traditional themes, or widely discussed issues, 








occurring even in the form of book titles, can be added to the vari- 
ous examples of this afhlation already encountered here and there in 
the course of the present inquiry. For 1.5, “Whether the All is one’ (et 
év to wav) compare Isocr. Hel. 83, ws Evocg Ovtosg tot Mavtos (quoted 
above, Section 13), Plato Sph. 244b, maea tov Ev TO TaV Aeyovtov (the 
Plato passage is referred to Plu. Def. 428c), Arist. Phys. 1.2.185b7, oxe- 
NTEOV TiVa TEdTOV A€yOUVOW eEivat év TO TEV, 1.5.188a20, Thphr. fr. 227¢ 
FHS&G ~ Phys.Op. fr. 6 Diels ap. Alex.Aphrod. in Met. 31.11-12, nat’ 
aAnverav uwev ev to mav, Philo Leg All. 3.7, €v to nav [...] eloayov, 
Plu. Col. 11144, Wote vat vuiv Ev to nav éottv. The heading of 1.15, 


#2 Bonitz 95b33. 
#3 Bonitz v. “AguototéAys, 97b41-102a14. Cf. e.g. above, nn. go, 417, and text thereto. 
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‘On colours’ (se@t yomudatwv) echoes the title of an extant pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise, and of a lost one by Strato (D.L. 5.59). For 1.23, 
‘On motion’ (stegt xwvyjoews) cf. Arist. An.Pr. g5bi1, €v totic xabdoAov mel 
uivynoews, referring to books of his Physics, cf. e.g. Cael. 272a30-31, EAN 
1174b2-3, GC 318a3; the Hellenistic catalogue of Aristotle ap. D.L. 5.23 
lists as no. 45 a lost collection of Propositions on Motion (Meotaoets met 
uivyoews a’), which may have contained material now found in A; frag- 
ments of ‘Theophrastus are quoted with the title On Motion Meet xwi- 
oews), see above;'! and it is the title of a work by Strato, fr. 34 W. ap. 
Simp. i Phys. 916.13, and of one by Chrysippus, e.g. Plu. SR 1053E. 
For 1.27, heading ‘On fate’ (megi etuaeuévyns) quite a few instances of 
this formula as a book title can be cited as parallels: 1t 1s attributed 
to Xenocrates (D.L. 4.12), to Epicurus (e.g. D.L. 10.28), to Chrysippus 
(e.g. S 1.5.15, D.L. 7.149), to Posidonius (e.g. D.L. 7.149), to Boethus 
(D.L. 7.149), and to Philopator (Nemestus De Natura Hominis 34, 
p. 106.9-10 Morani). As to extant books, we have Cicero’s De Fato, 
ps.Plutarch Iegi etwaguévyns, Alexander of Aphrodisias legit etuaouévys, 
and one of Plotinus’ essays, Enneads 3.1 (Porphyry, Vita Ploteni 4.26—title 
eiven by Porphyry). We have ch. 26 in Alcinous (embedded heading in 
first sentence: meQl S€ ElUaELEVNS TOLADTA Tiva TH CAvdeEl Geéoxet), and 
ch. 34 with intra-textual heading zegi eluaeuevys in Nemesius. 

A full range of examples of traditional and widely discussed issues in 





the realm of cosmology represented by Aétian chapter headings are 
of course to be found in the collections of dialectical-doxographical 
parallels at the end of the reconstruction of each chapter of A Book IL. 
Here we may end with some examples of designations of issues in 
physics in rhetorical writings, where problems of a general kind, the 
so-called guaestiones infinitae, or thesers,'*° are said to be the property of 
the philosophers. Hermagoras fr. 6a Matthes at Cicero De Inventione 1.8 
lists four instances of a Déous, one of which is concerned with ethics and 
the other three with physics: ‘Are the senses true?’ (cf. A 4.9); “What 
is the shape of the cosmos?’ (cf. 2.2*); “What is the size of the sun? 
(cf. 2.21%), verine sint sensus? quae sit mundi forma? quae sit sols magnitudo? 
Examples in Quintilian, /nstztutio Oratoria: 3.5.6, “Whether the cosmos is 








22h OA: 

25 Useful overview of the discussion of this subject before Alexander in Sharples 
(1983) 3-14. 

#26 See Mansfeld (1990a) 3193-205, (1992a) 77-82, esp. 79, where it is observed that 


quaestiones may correspond to headings in A. 
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administered by providence’ (cf. 2.3*), an providentia mundus regatur (also 
Inst. 7.2.2, m generalibus |scil., quaestionibus|: an atomorum concursu mundus 
sit effectus |‘whether the cosmos has been produced by the coming 
together of atoms’, cf. 2.2*], an providentia regatur). Also 7.2.6, ‘one world 
or more than one?’ (cf. A 1.5, 2.18), unus mundus an plures?, 7.4.1 an unus 
mundus?; 7.2.6 ‘is the sun larger than the earth?’, an sol mar quam terra? 
and 7.4.1 guantus sol? (cf. 2.21*); 7.2.6 ‘is the moon spherical or flat or 
pointed?’ (cf. 2.27*), luna globosa an plana an acuta? Examples provided 
by the Progymnasmata 15.22—24 ascribed to Hermogenes are ‘whether 
the cosmos 1s spherical (cf. 2.2*), whether there are many kosmo1 (cf. 
A 1.5, 2.1*), whether the sun is fire (cf. 2.20*)’ (et opateoetdtig 6 OVEaVOs, 
el TOAAOL XOOUOL, EL O HAtog tte). He adds ‘these suit the philosophers’ 
(aide Lev OV MUOGd@ots GEUdTOVOLV). Not the rhetoricians ... 


18. Chapter and Verse: 
Abstracts, References, and Quotations 


Summary. In the final section of this first Part of Volume II we study the quo- 
tations, and quasi-quotations, found in the Placita. Explicit quotation, includ- 
ing a reference or at least a name, is a feature of philosophical writing and 
discussion. Quotation proves that the writer has taken the trouble to inform 
himself, or wants to make a serious and professional impression. No doubt the 
majority of Aétius’ explicit quotations are inherited from the tradition. Indeed 
most of his lemmata can be regarded as tantamount to quotations, because of 
their explicit or implicit verbs of declaration. We have to realize, however, that 
contents are not only modified (or distorted) because of adaptation or mod- 
ernization (or error), but may also be ‘misquoted’ on purpose. A quote has 
to be adapted to the style, purpose, and context of the writer who makes the 
quotation, and quoting verbatim may be considered inelegant. Aétius’ usage of 
various verbs of declaration are studied, including the use of ‘says he’ found in 
the middle of a text purporting to be quoted. We also study his references to 
terminological inventions. “Misquotations’ found elsewhere are compared with 
the way the Placita summarizes the main points of Anaxagoras’ treatise. We 
note that intermediary authorities are not only quoted as sources for a specific 
tenet, but also as the source of an alternative version of a specific tenet. An 
interest in alternative versions occasionally makes itself felt. Diels believed that 
the quotation of ‘Theophrastus as the source for a tenet of Xenophanes in 2.20 
proved a ‘Theophrastean treatise to be the ultimate source of the Placita and the 
related doxographical literature. But in ch. 2.20 ‘Theophrastus is quoted for a 
version of a tenet that 1s significantly different from the mainstream varieties 
of this tenet attributed on several other occasions to Xenophanes elsewhere in 
the Placita. 


In his account of Epicurus’ works Diogenes Laértius tells us that the 
number of volumes involved amounted to about three hundred, and 





that in these ‘not a single quotation from somewhere else has been writ- 
ten out (yéyoamtat dé pagtuelov geFmBev év avtoic ovdév); they are Epi- 
curus’ own words.’ Epicurus is contrasted with Chrysippus, who tried 
to emulate him, ‘and in his hurry repeated himself and just jotted things 
down, and left things unrevised, and there are so many quotations that 
they alone fill his books, just as one finds in Zeno and Aristotle’.*”’ 


#7 T).L. 10.26-27 ~ Epic. p. 85 Us., missed by von Arnim, printed Hiilser (1987) as 
EDS fr. 157. 
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Much the same information 1s found in Diogenes Laértius’ introduction 
to the catalogue of Chrysippus’ works: he is said to repeat himself, 
to write down whatever occurred to him, to leave things unrevised,'® 
and to being so generous in adding quotations (uaetveia) that someone 
reading one of his works, when asked what it was, said “Chrysippus’ 
Medea’. Diogenes then cites Apollodorus, who said Epicurus’ books 
did not contain quotations (amagatdeta dévta), and that ‘if one were to 
strip Chrysippus’ books of all the extraneous quotations (00° GAAOTELa 
nraoatevettat), his pages will be left blank’.*”° 

The term pagtvetov, translated above as ‘quotation’, means ‘testi- 
mony’, ‘evidence’: quotations may serve as testimony in the course of 
an argument, discussion, or exposition. ‘he verb ragatiteotat, ‘to put 
alongside’, signifies the offering of such evidence in writing.*”° 





‘To the best of our knowledge there 1s no paper or monograph deal- 
ing with Aristotle’s quotations,*’' but one has only to thumb through 
one of the major treatises to come across quite a few of them, mostly in 
verse but sometimes in prose. Zeno of Citium quoted Hesiod and other 
poets in support of his own doctrines.*? So did Chrysippus, ad satzetatem 
as we saw. Epicurus was an exception. Quotations, references, are de 
rigueur 1n philosophical treatises, Just as in mythographical and paradox- 








ographical tracts: ‘to be able to cite 1mpressive references (marturia) 
conferred prestige’.*** 


#8 ‘The obvious correction D.L. 7.180 (uh) dioedotuevos (cf. 10.27 &d6iedwta) pro- 
posed Mansfeld (1986a) 300 has not percolated to Hiilser (1987) FDS fr. 154, to the 
‘Teubner edition of Marcovich (1999), or the translation edited by Goulet-Gazé (1999). 

#9 —).L. 7.180-181 ~ SVF 2.1. For Chrysippus’ quotations see Tieleman (1996) 219- 
248, (2003) 51-58. 

430 On what of course were quotations from ‘the poets and all other notable persons’ 
(the Athenians ‘appealing to Homer as a witness’ (Ounew udetvet éxerjoavto) about 
Salamis, and the men of ‘Ienedos to Periander in their dispute with the people of 
Sigeum), see Arist. het. 1.15.1326b28-34. Compare the references to mythical stories 
for political purposes cited Cameron (2004) 223-227. On proverbs as wagtueia see Hhet. 
ibid., 1.15.1376a2—4, one proverb quoted as an example. 

451 Such as there is e.g. for Plutarch, Helmbold & O’Neill (1959), a bare index without 
discussion. Much material in Bonitz under personal names, vv. “Ouneos, “Hotodos, 
“Hoaxdettoc, TAatov, etc. 

432 SVF 1.100 (scholium on Hes. Th. 134, better text in di Gregorio (1975)), SVF 1.103- 
104, 274-276. Against the popular view that Zeno wrote a Commentary on Hesiod see 
the convincing argument of Algra (2001). 

433 For the mythographical literature see Cameron (2004) 89-123, for the paradoxog- 
raphers zbzd. 88-90, 158-159; for “bogus citations’ in this literature zbid., 124-163. 

454 Russell (1973) 43. On tags and quotations at second etc. hand see Anderson (1976). 
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The quotations and references found in A are there because the 
treatise belongs with the tradition of philosophical writing. We cannot 
of course claim that his verbatim, or quasi-verbatim, quotations derive 





from his own reading of the literature. Quite the reverse: most if not 
all of A’s reading will have been at second-hand, and in a number 
of cases verbatim quotations prove to have been cited long before by 
others. ‘They clearly became part of the tradition. A number of times 
we can trace their pedigree, but not as often as we would like to. 
Even so, they serve to establish A’s credentials as a professional. In this 





respect the parallel between A and citation-addicted Diogenes Laértius 
is perfect.*° 

A preliminary overview of fifteen verbatim, or quasi-verbatim, quo- 
tations in A, including references to the works that are quoted, has been 
provided in an earlier publication, where poetic quotes ‘merely intro- 
duced by not vel. sem.’ were not discussed.**° ‘These quotations accom- 
panied by references were divided into three groups: 





(a), reference to a report by another author on the main doxa (P 1.7.1; 
lemma of 1.18 at S 1.18.1¢; 2.29.4; 2.29.8; P 5.7.5); 


(b), reference for an illustration or elucidation of the main doxa (lem- 





ma of 1.25 at S 1.4.7c); P 1.28.3 ~ S 1.5.15 (where more references 
than anh )sP 1.390.129 1209.0 971.5 (Aor: Diels" 9:16.97 7 
A 3.4.2 at 8 1.31.4;%9 and 

(c), reference given directly for the main doxa (lemma of 1.27 at $ 


1.5.15; lemma of 3.17 at S 1.38.9). 
What 1s lacking in this earlier overview, at least disertis verbis, 1s 


(d), reference to a named or anonymous authority for an alternative 
version of the main doxa. 





439 For Diogenes Laértius see the classic study of Mejer (1978) 7-28. 

#36 Runia (1992) 122-124. Diels writes on A’s quotations in general DG 215-217, but 
refrains from dealing with the earlier adornments, concentrating on what he argues are 
additions by A. 

437 Reference to Aristotle’s Lecture Course on Physics and On the Heavens in S, already 
bracketed by Diels (cf. DG 215-216) now not accepted for A, see Part Hl, Spec. Rec. 
2.11.5%. 

#38 Explicit reference ‘Aratus in the Phainomena’ in S, not bracketed by Diels, now no 
longer accepted for A, see Part II, Spec. Rec. 2.19.3*. 

#89 Runia (1992) 123, including this passage because of the word diaeendyv, says ‘no 
specific reference’. ‘Therefore also the quotation of Empedocles fr. Bo DK at P 1.3.10 
should be added to this list, which is introduced not just by @yot but by @yot dé ott; 
or both references should be omitted from the overview. 
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An interesting complication is that most of the lemmata containing 
abstracts of doctrines, or reports about them, present themselves in the 
guise of citations, as appears from the terms of declaration or affir- 
mation involved. We may list a&moqatvouevoc ‘declaring’, atopaivovtat 
‘they declare’, aaeqyvato ‘he declared’, eionxe(v) ‘he said’, elonuévov 
‘called’, eientat ‘is called’, éuddeoe ‘he called’, exdrovv ‘they called’, 
éheye ‘he said’, éheyov “they said’, xadet, ‘(he) calls’, xareitot, etonxev ‘Is 
called’, xadeiv ‘to call’, xadetodat ‘to be called’, xadrotot(v) ‘(they) call’, 
A€yet ‘he says’, A€yovtec, A€ywv ‘saying’, A€yovot(v) ‘they say’, pyot(v) “he 
says /‘says he’, and qaoi(v) ‘they say’. Most of the time these terms 





are found (or implied) in the lemmata. ‘They suggest that the authority 
quoted, or cited, or referred to, or named, has been seen, and thus lend 
an air of authenticity and reliability to the doxai that are described, and 
of intellectual honesty to the compiler. In this sense virtually every plac- 
tum, every doxographical excerpt, 1s a quotation. One should, however, 
realize that this referential terminology in itself does not guarantee his- 
torical exactitude or verbatim repetition, and may even not always be 
meant to warrant the latter. Misquotation, or rather quotation without 
literally following the original word for word, 1s a quite common phe- 
nomenon. Generally speaking people quoted from memory, and quota- 
tions came to be adapted to their new setting. Further distortion may 
occur when quoted lines or phrases are cited at second, third etc. hand, 
for it is difficult to repeat something precisely. Misquotation may also 
be practised on purpose, since to quote literally 1s not only less urbane 
but also more difficult, because the quoted phrase not only has to fit the 
host’s purpose but also his syntax.*#? And abridgement is the mother of 
transformation as we saw 1n Section 15, above. 

What one should also realize, and as a glance at Bonitz’ Index Ars- 
totelicus will show, is that this terminology of ‘saying’ or ‘declaring’ 1s 
also frequently employed by Aristotle, and a few searches in the ‘LG 
confirm its use by ‘Theophrastus. ‘The Peripatetics of course were not 





alone in using it; quite the reverse. A has inherited this vocabulary 
together with (most of the time) the quoted contents of the lemmata 
from the traditions he is also indebted to in other ways.*! Cited views 





40 Whittaker (1989). Cf. Aulus Gellius 9.9.3 on adapting phrases from the Greek 
poets in Latin, a reference we owe to Francese (1999) 70: ‘they say that we should not 
always strive to translate all the words entirely in the way they are said’, non semper aiunt 
enitendum, ut omnia omnino verba in eum, in quem dicta sunt, modum vertamus. 

41 In Vol. 1:231-233 it has been argued that the forms épnoe ‘he said’, frequent in 
S and nowhere found in P, and other terms in S but not in P, Le. dmeqativeto ‘he 
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in A (with the exception, as a rule, of quotations in verse) are not only 
adapted to the typically compressed and formulaic doxographical syn- 
tax, but also may be made to fit the diaeretic and diaphonic pattern of 
the doxographical chapter or set of chapters. 

We cite and limit ourselves to a few examples, because full treatment 
would require a substantial paper, or even (and better) should be part of 
a Commentary on A. But we shall distinguish between various modes 
of quotation, or reference, in A, and largely ignore the quasi-quotations 
suggested by the use of verbs of declaration. 

We begin with terminological matters, that is to say references to 
the (purported) introduction of technical terms, or of technical mean- 
ings given to current words. Both the forms éxdAeoe ‘he called’ and 
excidovv “they called’ are found only once, but in 8 as well as P: at 
P 1.3.4 ~ S 1.10.12 (DG 279a21-24, more briefly b20-22) we are told 
that Anaxagoras ‘called’, éuadeoe, the ‘parts’ in nourishment “similipar- 
tials’, Owotopegetat, from their being similar to what 1s produced from 
them. ‘This example of naming is suggestive of verbatim quotation. 
But we do know that Anaxagoras did not coin the term. It ultimately 
descends from Aristotle’s technical term ouotoueet) and 1s first found 
in fragments of Epicurus, and in relation to Anaxagoras for the first 
time in Lucretius, 1.830 and 834 homoeomerian (note the singular). Later 
we find it several times in connection with Anaxagoras in the doxo- 





graphies. Lucretius may be believed to be dependent on a doxographi- 
cal account.*” What happened is that an Aristotelian technical term, 
a substantivized adjective in the plural also applicable to Anaxago- 


declared’, paoxe, eine ‘he said’, have been added to his excerpts by S so were not 
used by A. It 1s however obvious that in S$ they have the same function as the forms of 
verba legend: shared by S and P. And some of these terms are in Aristotle: €pynoe (not in 
Theophrastus; frequent in Arist. 7op. and SE) at GA 4.4.769b31, ‘Democritus declared’ 
plus tenet; Gmeqatveto (not in Theophrastus) Arist. AN 10.9.117gat0, ‘Solon declared’ 
plus summary of story in Herodotus (compare ‘Socrates said’ e.g. where the Phaedo is 
cited but not mentioned, Arist. EE 7.1.1235a37—39); etme (term not in Theophrastus) 
Arist. e.g. Pol. 1.1.1252b11, “Hesiod said correctly in his verse’ plus quoted line (Op. 405). 

42 See Schrijvers (1997) at (1999) 49-50, Piazzi (2005) 52-55, both with references to 
the discussion in the secondary literature, and on Lucretius and doxography in general 
Runia (1997). The homoiomereiai attributed to Anaxagoras at P 1.3.4 ~ S 1.10.12 should be 
compared with those attributed to Epicurus at P 1.7.9 ~ S 1.1.29b, with the ouotouee? 
attributed to Empedocles at P 1.13.1 ~ S 1.14.1k, and with the Ouotovegetas attributed 
to Empedocles at P 5.26.4, parallel in S no longer extant (cf. for Ouotoueet attributed to 
Anaxagoras A at 8 1.15.6a (1.14.3 Diels), for anonymous authorities A at $ 1.15.11 (1.16.1 
Diels), and A at S 1.50.26 (4.9.9 Diels)). In other words, the enigmatic homozomererar 
attributed to Epicurus at P 1.7.9 ~ S 1.1.29b should first be looked at in their Aétian 
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ras’ doctrine (Cael. 3.3.302a31—-b1), begot a substantive that stuck to 
Anaxagoras’ name. In the same sentence in P we hear that Anaxagoras 





‘declared’, ameqrvato, these similipartials to be the principles of things; 
same formula at the beginning of the lemma, at P 1.3.4 ~ S 1.10.12. 

At P 1.15.2 ~ 8 1.16.1 we are told that the Pythagoreans ‘called the 
surface of body colour’ (yeouav excrovv THV enipavEetav TOU OMUATOS). 
This information too derives from Aristotle, but in a less complicated 
way;**? 1t may be historically correct, but we can be certain that A did 
not find it while studying Pythagorean documents—or for that matter 
Aristotle’s De Sensu. In the Aétian chapter the Pythagorean tenet 1s 
opposed to, or at any rate much different from, those of Empedocles 
and Plato in the next two lemmata, but diaeretically related to the 
anonymous definition in the first lemma and that attributed to Zeno 
at P 1.15.4 ~ 8 1.16.1 (further down). 

Examples of Stoic terminology in a lemma with the name-label ‘the 
Stoics’ (A at P 1.Praef.2), or whole chapters exclusively dealing with doc- 
trines of ‘the Stoics’ or ‘Chrysippus’ (4.11, 4.12, 4.21), are cited with 
‘(they) call’, xarotow, ‘called’ etenuévov, ‘call’ xadreiv, and ‘is called’ 
uadeitat: the logical part of philosophy they also ‘call’, xarotow, ‘di- 
alectical’, A at P 1.Praef.2. ‘This is in sharp contrast to the Peripatetics, 
whose division as reported in the next lemma lacks such a part. ‘The 
Stoics also xadotovy, ‘call’, the cognitive and volitional regent part ‘rea- 
soning power’ (Aoytoudc, P 4.21). The voice qua part of the soul, eienue- 
vov ‘called’ ~wvéev by Zeno, they also xadodtov, ‘call’, pmvy(tixd)v,* 
P 4.21 (4.21.4 Diels). According to ‘Zeno the Stoic in his On Nature’ 
it does not matter whether one ‘calls’, xaAetv, fate ‘providence’ and 
‘nature’, lemma of A 1.27 at S 1.5.15 (main content confirmed by 
‘T’ 6.14)—-a lemma important also for its explicit reference to a book, 
siven directly for a doxa. ‘There are also cases of etymologizing names. 
An apparition befalling a rational soul ‘is called a concept’, ennoéma 
(évvonua xaAettat), ‘taking its name from nods (intellect)’, P 4.11.1 (4.11.4 
Diels ~ SVF 2.83). ‘Presentation’, phantasia (pavtaoia) is (famously) said 
to be ‘called’ after pac, phos, ‘light’, P 4.12.1 (4.12.2 Diels), an idea Aris- 





macrocontext and the individual microcontexts constituting this macrocontext, a job 
which cannot be undertaken here. 

M3 Arist. Sens. 3.439a30—b1. Alex.Aphr. in Sens. 4.9.11 says ‘he refers to the tenet of the 
Pythagoreans’ (ragativetat thy TOV Tudayoeetmv 50Eav). 

44 For this emendation (of Diels’ text, which is accepted by von Arnim, Mau, and 
Lachenaud) see Mansfeld (2005b) 384-385 n. 87; cf. A at P 4.4.2 ~ ‘T 5.20, G chs. 24 fin. 
(Mnesarchus) and 102, SVF 1.143, 2.828, 2.830, Panaetius fr. 125 Alesse. 
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totle already toyed with.** It would be unreasonable to complain about 
the quality of the handbook(s) excerpted. 

We may recall some apocryphal examples of naming seen above, 
Section 7 ad fin.: culture hero Pythagoras as the first to call philosophy 
by this very name (meooayogevoas, P 1.3.7 ~ S 1.10.12), and as the 
first to call the container of all things ‘cosmos’ (@vouaoe, 2.1.1*). 

Other examples of naming, with ‘(he) calls’, xaAet, or “(it) is called’, 
xaretodat Pythagoras ‘calls’ the symmetries in the numbers ‘harmo- 
nies’, P 1.3.7 ~ 8S 1.10.12 ad init.; this does not go back to the ancient sage 
verbatim. Philolaus ‘calls’ the central fire of ‘the universe hearth and 
Zeus house and the gods’ mother, altar and maintenance and mea- 
sure of nature’, 2.7.6* (S only). ‘The lemma as a whole is a combination 
of genuine and spurious material for Philolaus, so the citation depends 





on intermediary literature; the ‘hearth’ 1s also attested elsewhere, and 
‘house of Zeus’ 1s about the same as other Pythagorean designations 
of Zeus’ abode.’ In the spurious part we find the same terminology 
of calling: ‘he calls’ the highest part of the heavenly region ‘Olympus’, 
and what comes under it ‘Cosmos’. For the doxographer the distinction 
between authentic and spurious 1s irrelevant, while similarity of presen- 
tational terminology is not. We note that Philolaus’ complicated tenet 
is the penultimate to be listed, so 1s largely beyond the chief diaeresis of 
the chapter; this 1s because it 1s rather difficult to formulate a division 
which would cover all the ingredients of this lemma. 

The terminology of naming is similar with regard to Parmenides, 
who ‘calls’ the fiery region in which the stars are ‘heaven’ (oveavos, 
2.15.7"), and who ‘calls’ the moon ‘falsely shining’ (pevdsoqavi® tov 


MS SVF 2.54, cf. S.E.M. 7.162 ~ SVF 2.63; for Stoic etymology, esp. in Chrysippus, 
see Tieleman (1996) 196-201; Arist. An. 3.3.4.28b30-429a4; for Aristotle’s etymologizing 
see Bonitz, v. Etymologica. 

46 For this verb see above, n. 154. 

“47 See Burkert (1972) 243-246, Huffman (1993) 395-400 and (2007) 81-87. For 
‘hearth’ (€otin) see Philolaus fr. B7 DK. ‘House of Zeus’ is close to ‘garrison of Zeus’ 
(Atos pudkaxy) as at Arist. Cael. 2.13.293b3 and fr. 204 R* ap. Simp. in Cael. 512.9-14 ‘in 
his Pythagorean books’ cited by Simplicius ad loc. (év 16 reel THV Mudayoeux@v), and to 
‘tower of Zeus’ (Zavoc mveyos) also év toics Hudayoetxoic, same fragment. But note that 
Simp. 512.12—14 distinguishes two groups of Pythagoreans: ‘some’ (ot uév) call the cen- 
tral fire ‘tower of Zeus, as he [sc. Aristotle] reports himself in his Pythagorean writings’, 
‘others (ot 6€) garrison of Zeus, as in the present passage [sc. of the On the Heavens]’. 

48 Meineke emended to wevdoqgai] in 2.30.5* For 2.30.3* the mss. of S have pevdo- 
avi}, while those of P are divided; see apparatus in Mau and Lachenaud, who prefer 
wevdopar for the Anaxagoras lemma. A problem is that these words occur only here 
(and wevdo@avots once in the roth cent. author Genesius). Both as to terminology and 
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GOTEQa xaAEt 2.30.5*, S only; P 2.30.2 has the more ambiguous Aéye- 
ofat), 1.e. shining with borrowed light. See 2.26.2*, Parmenides’ moon 
is uluminated by the sun, so his view 1s part of the diaphonia as to 
whether or not the moon has its own light, for which see 2.28*,"4° where 
this part of the lemma in ch. 2.30* would have been more at home. We 
note that this epitheton is what abridgement has reduced the charac- 
terizations to in two Parmenidean lines about the moon that are extant 
verbatim: fr. B14, DK, ‘alien light shining in the night’, and fr. B15 DK, 
‘always looking at the rays of the sun’. 

This relation to the diaphonia also holds for the tenet of Anaxago- 
ras at 2.30.3* (both P and $8); ad finem we read, in virtually the same 
words as in the Parmenides lemma, that ‘the heavenly body 1s said 
to be “falsely shining”’ (wevdoqavi) Aéyeodat tov cotéea). At 2.28.6* 
Pythagoras and Anaxagoras and others are listed as believing the moon 
to be illuminated by the sun. We need the information from these other 
chapters to be able to interpret the lemmata at 2.30.3*, Anaxagoras, 
and 2.30.5*, Parmenides, and may see this in terms of the macrostruc- 





tural context of the cluster of chapters dealing with the moon. 

The division of the heaven into circles is attributed to “Thales, Py- 
thagoras, and his followers’; the first circle ‘is called’ (xaAeitat) ‘arctic 
and always visible’, the second ‘summer tropic’, etc., 2.12.1* (both P 
and $). This anachronism is a good example of the doxographical 
projection of standard science and terminology to the very beginnings 
of philosophy; compare at 2.24.1* the attribution to ‘Thales of the 
‘correct’ explanation of the eclipse of the sun. According to ‘Plato 
and the astronomers’ at 2.16.6* (this part only in S$) ‘it’ (the heavenly 
body at issue) appears when rising as the “dawn-bringer’, and when 
setting ‘is called’ (xadreiodot, P only) ‘evening star’. What is behind this 
distorted formula is of course the astronomical discovery that what 
people call ‘evening star’ and ‘dawn-bringer’, believing them to be 
different, is one and the same heavenly body, viz. Venus (a discovery 
attributed to Parmenides by Favorinus and by others to Pythagoras, 
D.L. 9.23). ‘The verb is also used in an explanatory phrase (which 
Diels need not have bracketed) in A at P 3.18.1, the mono-lemmatic 





contents the parallel in the Anaximander doxography at D.L. 2.1 cited by Mau 1s good: 
‘the moon shines with false light, and 1s illuminated by the sun’, thy te oedjvynv wevdo- 
pan, xal ao HAlov pwtiCeodat. In composita wevdo- means ‘false’-, and Parmenides fr. 
Bi4 DK calls the moon vuxtipaés. 

49 See Lachenaud (1993) 121 n. 2, 122 n. I. 
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chapter on the halo: ‘this visible circle 1s called, xadettot, halo, because 
it resembles a halo, threshing floor’, thus pertaining to a name as well. 
The gloss does not attribute the origin of the name to an inventor, 
or gives an etymological reason, but points to a resemblance with 
something familiar. ‘he emphasis on names and name giving in these 
astronomical lemmata places them in a larger and shared context. 
Behind such examples of the explanation of names, or words, we 





sense theories concerned with the origin of language: the attribution 
of conventional names to name givers, and a phenomenal or a more 
interior resemblance supporting a natural origin. 

In the chapter ‘On place’, 1.19, we have three contrasting views. 
At P 1.19.1 ~ S 1.18.4c Plato is said to have viewed ¢opos, ‘place’, 
as ‘what participates (uetadnatiov) in the Forms, the designation he 
metaphorically called the matter by, elonxe, as a sort of nurse and 
recipient’ (xaddameg tiva TLOHVNV nal SeEaueviyv). In the Tzmaeus Plato 
speaks of chora, ywea, e.g. 52a—-d. It is Aristotle who declares that “Plato 
in the Tzmaeus says (! @yow) that matter and chéra are the same, for what 
participates (uetaAnmtixov) and the chéra are one and the same—|]...] 
he declared space (topos) and chéra to be the same’, Phys. 4.2.209b11— 
16.4° ‘The term petadnatixov also derives from Aristotle’s interpretation 
of the dialogue. We note that in the Tzmaeus the term deEauevy is in 
53a, while the word vaodoyy, which is more or less synonymous, 1s 
linked with tuOyvy in 49a (t8HVvN also 52d, 88d). Also cf. 72. 50d to ... 
deyouevov. In the report, which ended up in the Placita lemma, a central 
doctrine of the dialogue has been interpreted systematically, with some 
assistance from Aristotle’s interpretation. ‘Uhis kind of systematization 
is even more clear in the chapter “On matter’, P 1.9.4 ~ S 1.11.3, where 
P has ‘Plato and Aristotle’ and S has ‘Plato’ (a quotation of 77. 50b— 
d is tacked on in 8S, and the Aétian name-label Aristotle is replaced 
by an Aristotelian passage on matter AD fr. 2 Diels at $8 1.11.4, with 
Stobaean name-label Aristotle). Here a whole string of rare key terms 
relating to the 7zmaeus is found (we do not cite all of them), and matter 
is characterized as becoming ‘recipient of the Forms [not Aristotle’s 
uetaAnmatiov but Plato’s deGauevynv], and a sort of nurse and mother’. 
The term ‘mother’ goes back to Plato; see the single instance at 72. 


50d. 


459 Aristotelian hyperinterpretation of 772. 52b4. 
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This string of key terms from or relating to Plato’s dialogue exactly 
resembles that of choice formulas and words from or relating to Philo- 
laus’ treatise at 2.7.6*. In Plato’s case a full check 1s possible; in Philo- 
laus’ it 1s not. Both times we may take sharp note of the fact that quite 








a bit of interpretative intervention must have happened before the doc- 
trines landed in A’s collection. 

Another quotation we cannot check is A at P 5.14.1 ~ Alcmeon fr. 
B3 DK, in the chapter ‘Why are mules sterile’, with three lemmata 
sorted by means of a mild diaeresis. ‘he reason Alcmeon is claimed 
to have given for the sterility of female mules 1s that ‘their uteruses 
fail to “yawn” [...]; for thus he said himself’ (taeda to un “avaydaoxetv’ 
Tas ENntoas [...]; ovtw yae avtoc etonxev). The verb avaydoxew, a 
‘vox Alcmaeonis’ according to Diels, is explained as avaotouototat, 
‘to open at the mouth’. It seems to have been preserved because tt 1s 
so wonderfully bizarre and breaks the monotony of all those chapters 
dealing with semen and its discontents. ‘The two other lemmata of this 
chapter are also of interest. P 5.14.2 has the name-label Empedocles. 
P 5.14.3 mentions Diocles (fr. 24b van der Eyk), who ‘is his witness, 
saying: “In the dissections we have often observed that the uterus 
of mules is of this kind”, and (adding) that because of such reasons 
women, too, can be sterile’.°! ‘The oratio recta, esp. the exceptional and 
vivid presence of speech instead of narrative and the accompanying 





participle }€ywv are impressive, but we should nevertheless recall that 
prose quotations may be subtly (or even not very subtly) modified. One 





may well believe that Diocles ‘said’ a bit more, 1.e. was explicit about 
the kind of deformations he encountered. In the lemmatic context of 
the doxographer it is sufficient, after the two previous lemmata, to 
refer to such matters with the undescriptive expression ‘of this kind’. 
It is not entirely clear to us either whose view Diocles 1s meant to 
support, because that of Alcmeon is compatible with that ascribed to 
Empedocles, but in the context this, too, is not so important.” Perhaps 
it is simplest to think of Empedocles. It is anyhow out of the question 
that on the basis of this passage alone one would be allowed to believe 





11 AtoxAfic 68 UaotugEt AVTH Agywv: “€v taic Gvatoudic mohAdxnis EWOdxaLLEV TOLAUTHV 
UNTOAV THV HuLdvwv:” nal évdéxeobar Sid Tao ToLtadtac aitiag “al Tas yuvatuas elvat 
oteioas. Ir. van der E1jk, slightly modified. 

#52 This quotation 1s discussed by Runia (1999) 222, 225-226, and van der Eijk (2000-— 
2001) 2:44. 
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that Diocles cited Empedocles. In a doxographical context an earlier 
figure can appeal to, that 1s to say prochronistically ‘quote’, or argue 
against, a later one. 

Diocles is also present in the penultimate chapter (better preserved 
in Arabic than in Greek)’® of the treatise, A at P 5.29.2 (fr. 56b van der 
Eqk), with ‘Diocles says (@yotv): appearances (are) a sight of the unseen’. 
A statement in oratio recta on prodromes of fever follows: ‘the appear- 
ances as a follow-up of which the fever 1s seen are wounds, inflam- 
mations, and swollen glands’. One agrees with the editor of his frag- 





ments that Diocles may well have used this tag, elsewhere attributed 
to Anaxagoras and Democritus, although one cannot be sure.** It is 
moreover a moot question whether A or his source knew it as more 
than an anonymous proverb.*” Again, we cannot check the correct- 
ness of the attribution. In the context of the chapter Diocles’ tenet 
comes to be in explicit diaphonic opposition to that of Herophilus in 
the next lemma, as we now also know thanks to Q; ‘Herophilus refutes 
this view’, etc.*° We do not know that Herophilus really attacked Dio- 
cles. In a doxographical context it 1s sufficient that they can (be made 
to) disagree. Q here has also preserved Herophilus’ conviction that a 
fever ‘frequently comes up wethout in its case a cause being apparent’?’— 
the very contrary of Diocles’ appeal to appearances. In the purported 
Diocles quotation the words ‘appearances’ (@~atvovévots) and ‘is seen as 
follow-up’ (Ogata ... émuvyevouevoc) may well have suggested to some- 
one that it would be nice to add the proverb. So after all the tag may 
have been attributed to Diocles for the sake of doxographical contro- 
versy, and the two medical lemmata may have entered the doxographi- 
cal mainstream together. 

Further quotations. A famous one, A at P 1.3.4 ~ S 1.10.12 on 
Anaxagoras (only in P’s version of the lemma): ‘he begins as follows: 





493 See Runia (1999b) 245-248 (where accidentally the Greek in P for the first part of 
5.29.3 has dropped out). 

44 Van der Eijk (2000-2001) 2:123, 124. Attribution to both Democritus and Anaxa- 
goras S.E. M. 7.140. 

459 Macarius Cent. 6.84 (with the explanation ‘said of those who guess what will be 
from what has been’), App. Prov. Cent. 4.50 Leutsch-Schneidewin printed Anaxagoras 
fr. Batb DK; also cited anonymously Athenagoras Leg. 5.2, Eusebtus Theoph. fr.6.80. 
Variations A,7o. 9.2, dic GdyAwv ta ~d_eyyoueva, “what is said’, Chrys. Hom. 1-34 in 
Heb., PG 63.151.4—5, 1 mtottc (‘faith’) toivuv gotiv Owis TOV AdNAOV. 

456 Herophilus T 217b von Staden, cf. also above, text to n. 6. Van der Eijk (2g000-— 
2001) 2:124 argues that Q’s version of the Herophilus lemma is confused. 

497 “Haufig tritt es ein, ohne dass in ihm eine Ursache sichibar ist’ (our emphasis). 
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“together all things were, and intellect separated them and brought 
them into cosmic order”, calling the things chrémata (Geyetar 5° ovtMC 
“6u0t TAVTA YONMATG Iv, vos 8’ abta Sijoe nal drexdouNoE”’, YONMATO 
MEYOV TA TEayLaTta).°? We note the gloss about the vocabulary. 

‘This reference is close to the very similar quotations of Sextus Empir- 
icus and Diogenes Laértius. Sextus, /. 9.6, writes ‘Anaxagoras says: 
“were together all things, and intellect came and brought them into 
cosmic order”’ (6 6& “AvaEaydeas gyoiv: “tv mavta Suot yerjwata, votc 
dé EAV@OV aVTA dlexdounoev’). Diogenes’ quotation is virtually the same 
as Sextus’, 2.6: ‘beginning his treatise, which is written in pleasing and 
dignified language, as follows: “all thmgs were together; then came 
intellect and brought them into cosmic order”’ (GeEauEvos oVTH Tob 
OVYVOGUUATOS, O EOTLV OEMS “AL UEYAAOMEOVMWS NOUNVEVUEVOV “TdVTG. 
KoNwata rv duod: eita vots édwv atta duexdounoe’). A variety of this 
quotation is in A at P 1.7.1 (1.7.5 Diels), ‘Anaxagoras says that “in the 
beginning the bodies were resting, (but) the intellect of God brought 
them into cosmic order and effected the births of all things as a whole” 
(6 & “Avagayoeas gyoiv ws “elotyxer xat’ Gexas TA GHUATA, votc (dé) 
Qvta dlexdounoe VEov ual TAS YEVEDELG TOV OAWV eoinoev’). Here the 


Died, 


phraseology of the Anaxagoras quotation has been modified to produce 
a neat diaphonia with the citation of Plato that follows immediately 
(DG 299.22—300.2): ‘Plato did not posit that the first bodies are resting, 
but (posited that they are) moving in a disorderly way’; “this 1s pre- 
cisely why the God, says he, knowing that order is better than disorder, 
°°” (0 db Thatwv ovy eotnxota vmed_eto 
TO MOOTA OWUATA, Ataxtws SE xLvOUUEVa' “SLO nal O DBEoc, PNotv, Emt- 


brought them into cosmic order 


OTNOAS Ws TELS ATAELas €otl PeAtiwv, dlexdounoe tatta). This amounts 
to a ‘mis’-quotation of Plato 77. 30a, where (in Cornford’s translation) 
‘the God took over all that is visible—not at rest, but in discordant and 
unordered motion (ovy Novxyiav Gyov GAAG XLVOULEVOV ... ATAXTWS)— 
and brought it from disorder into order (gig TaEW ... &% Tis Atasias), 
since he judged that order was in every way the better (Guetvov)’. 
Because the beginning of Anaxagoras’ treatise, fr. Bt DK, as quoted 
by Simp. wz Phys. 608.21—23 1s still extant (AexouEVos Tot OVYYEGULATOS, 
Simplicius also says), we do know that originally the order of the first 
four words was different, and that what follows in A or Diogenes 





458 'The verb d.axooueiv is not Anaxagorean (it is also paralleled in Phld. Piet. c. 4a 
~ Anaxagoras fr. A48 DK). Q misunderstands, and translates ‘Er ist das Prinzip [~ 
coyetat| fiir alle Dinge und er ist es, welcher sie schmtickt [~ dtexoounoe]’. 

g 
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Laértius or Sextus Empiricus is a summary of Anaxagoras’ doctrine.*? 
But our point is not so much that what we have here are misquotations, 





but rather that varieties of this quasi-authentic but certainly not false or 
misleading version became part of the tradition shared by A. P seems 
to have epitomized away the words tot ovyyeaupatoc vel sim. Plato 
and Aristotle already ‘mis’-quoted the first three words (they are not 
quoted in the extant remains of ‘Theophrastus’ Phystka: Doxaz).*°° ‘That 
Anaxagoras spoke both of things, or matter, and the divinity is of course 
part of the tradition from Aristotle,**' and the epitomizing citation 1s a 
graphic way of illustrating this point. 

The word @yot(v), “he says’ or ‘says he’, need not but may be used to 
indicate a reference, or a quotation. ‘The suggestion that what we read 
is a quotation 1s particularly strong when the word gyot(v) is found in 
between the words that are, or seem to be, quoted, as we saw in the 
reference to 72. 30a cited above. In A at P 1.3.7 ~ S 1.10.12, lemma 
Pythagoras, we read (more or less the same text in P and S) as part of 
an exposition in oratio recta: “and again, the force of the decad, says he, 
is in the fours and the tetrad’ (nat tov déxa mdaALv, Pyoiv, nH SUVaLic EOTLV 
EV TOIS TECOAEOL XAL TH Tetoddt). Later on in this lemma we find (P only, 
after the quoted lines of the Pythagorean oath): ‘and our soul, says he, 
consists of the tetrad’ (zai 7 Huetéoa puyxn, PINOLY, EX TETOKSOS OVYXELTAL). 
The Neopythagorean source or sources used by A or an intermediate 
source attributed these thoughts to the master himself. ‘his may be 
correct in principle, though the way it 1s expressed of course 1s not, 
since Pythagoras as a rule is not presented as a philosopher who wrote. 
But there can be no doubt that what 1s quoted is a written source. 

The most discussed quotation, or pseudo-quotation, in A is proba- 
bly the so-called fragment of Anaximenes in A at P 1.3.3 ~ S 1.10.12 
(~ fr. B2 DIK), where gyoiv is found between the cited words: ‘ “just as 
our soul, says he, being air, holds us strongly together, so breath and 
air hold together the whole cosmos”; air and breath are said synony- 
mously’ (‘“otov 7 wuy), gyoty, 1} hwetéoa ce ovoa ovyxeatet Huds, nai 
OAOV TOV ZOOWOV TVEDUA XaL ANO WEoLleye”* AEyetat SE GUVOVUUWS ANNO 
ual tvedua’). Our overview of quotations and misquotations up till now 





459 Summarized further D.L. 2.6. 

469 Plato Gre. 405d, Phd. 72c, Arist. Phys. 3.4.203a25, Met. T 4.1007b26. For the first 
words of the fragment see Résler (1971). 

461 Met. A 3.984a1I-15, 984b15-20, etc.; Simp. in Phys. 27.2-5 ~ Thphr. fr.228a 
FHS&G, Phys.Op. fr. 4 Diels, Hipp. Ref. 1.8.1, P 1.3.4 ~ S 1.10.12. 
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has shown that as a rule such phrases go back to something genuine, 
but, again as a rule, they are not verbatim (poetry excepted, where 





quotations are fixed and differences restricted to vanae lectiones). Most of 
the wording, including the word ‘cosmos’, can with certainty be said to 
be foreign to Anaximenes, but the thought may well be genuine, viz. a 
parallel between the role of air in the cosmos and of air in the body. 








The presence of an exegetical note after a quotation or reference 1s far 
from unusual in A,** and supports the impression that this indeed 1s 
a rephrased quotation. As this is not the place for further discussion 
of this vexed issue, we must limit ourselves to the suggestion that the 
‘fragment’ can only be studied in a satisfactory way in the context of 
A’s various modes of quotation, and as long as one realizes that A’s 
information in general has been reshaped in the course of centuries of 
tradition and interpretation. 

A similar quotation with gyot again in the middle, of Epicurus this 
time, 1s at A at P 1.3.9 (section of the lemma not preserved in 8 1.10.14), 
‘for it 1s necessary, says he, that the bodies move through the blow (te. 
impact) of weight; for (otherwise) they would not move’ (“avayxn yao, 
Mol, xiveioVat TA OMUATA TH to BPagouSs MANY Enel ov xwyOjoETta”’, 
fr. 275 2nd text Us.). The thought that weight 1s one of the factors that 
make the atoms move is Epicurean, and both the words oouata and 
mAnyY can be paralleled from Epicurus’ extant remains, the former sev- 
eral times, the latter at Letter to Herodotus ap. D.L. 10.53 (and often in 
Lucretius. Also see the Glossarium Epicureum, v.). But “impact of weight’ 
is a strange expression, even 1f understood as short for the impact of 
bodies having weight. ‘Uhe quotation looks like the summary of a larger 
argument (we do not to claim, however, that Epicurus would be inca- 
pable of summarizing a larger argument). And in the Aétian lemma 
Epicurus is contrasted with Democritus, who ‘said’ (€Aeye) that bodies 
have ‘two’ properties, size and shape, while Epicurus ‘added’ (exédnxev) 
a ‘third’, viz. weight. ‘his 1s a diaeretic listing of properties according to 
number, that is to say according to the category of quantity. Elsewhere 
in A, in the chapter “On necessity’, the ‘impact’ (tAnyy) as a cause of 
motion of the atoms is ascribed to Democritus, P 1.26.2" (no paral- 





#62 An example above, text to n. 458. See further e.g. A at P 1.3.9 ~ S 1.10.14 ‘it is 
called, eiontot, atom not because it 1s smallest, but because it cannot be cut’; P 3.18.1, 
‘this visible circle is called, xadeitat, halo, because it resembles a halo, threshing floor’. 

463 Also Cic. Fat. 46. See the texts collected at Dem. frr. A47, A66 DK; in a perhaps 
somewhat different sense fr. B32 DK. 
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lel in S): “Democritus (says) it is the resistance and motion and impact 
of matter’-—not the impact of weight. ‘Matter’ here of course repre- 
sents the atoms. ‘Though one cannot be sure since further checks are 
impossible, the suspicion remains that a doxographical ploy 1s involved. 
The listing of the properties of atoms at P 1.3.9 1s combined with Epi- 
curus’ counterfactual explanation of their movement, while Democri- 
tus’ explanation of this movement is lacking here. Epicurus 1s made to 
argue against Democritus: ‘no, not a blow of atoms against other atoms, 
but the blow of the weight of the atoms themselves’. ‘The assumption 
of weight as the cause of motion renders the quest for a first origin 
of motion superfluous, while Democritus’ assumption is vulnerable to 
regressus ad infintum. Hence the counterfactual. We admit that perhaps 
the argument is too good to have been constructed by the doxographer 
or a purported doxographical source and that, accordingly, it derives 
from something Epicurus argued (possibly in his Against Democritus, fr. 
[11] Arrighetti), but posit that in its present form it 1s a paraphrastic 
abstract, which has been tailored to suit a doxographical opposition. 
There are also cases where yot(v) introduces a true verbatim quo- 
tation. Poetic lines, we know, were most of the time not modified when 
quoted. In the same chapter, A at P 1.3.10 (no parallel in S), the quota- 
tion of Empedocles fr. B6 DK is introduced by the words @yoi 8’ ovta<, 
‘he says as follows’. ‘Uhese lines are often quoted, and can be found in a 





multiplicity of sources.** It 1s therefore certain that A did not derive the 
lines directly from the poem. Another Empedocles quotation is intro- 
duced in virtually the same way in 'T 4.14, who has otto gyotv, but 
not in P 1.18.2 ~ § 1.18.1a, where we find the name-label plus fr. B13 
DK. ‘This quotation is only paralleled in [Arist.] 1JXG 2.976b26. It has 
floated down in the stream of tradition in the same way. 

The quotation of Plato Tht. 155d in A at P 3.5.2 ~ S 1.30.1 (no ref- 


erence to the dialogue) 1s also quite good: ‘Plato says “people genealo- 





oized her |[1.e. Iris, the rainbow] from ‘Thaumas because of their admi- 
ration for her”’ (TIAdtav pyot ‘Oavuavtos avtiv yeveadoyToat Tous av- 
Dewsovus dia to Pavucoat tavtyv’). Checking the Plato passage we find 
the words Davudtew and yeveadoyetv, and the expression 0 tHyv “Tow 
Oavuavtos Exyovov pnoac.*© 





464 Listed Diels PPF ad Empedocles fr. B6. 

465 ‘who says she is the child of Thaumas’—a reference to Hesiod Th. 265, so a 
reference within a reference of which the source followed by A may not have been 
aware. 
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This brings us to another type of reference, viz. the quoting of an 
intermediary authority for the contents of a tenet, belonging to group 
(a). At S 1.18.1c works by Aristotle dealing with the Pythagoreans are 





quoted; P 1.18.5 has epitomized away these references. A (in S) refers 
both to the Physics and the On the Philosophy of Pythagoras: ‘Aristotle writes 
in Book IV of the Physical Lecture Course’, followed by a quotation 2 ora- 
tio recta (AQLotTOTEANS EV TETAETO Dvoixtic “Axoodoews yoaet), ‘and in 
Book I of the On the Philosophy of Pythagoras he writes’, followed by a quo- 
tation in oratio obliqua (év 5€ tH Meet tig HWudayoeou Piiocogias mea- 
to youet).*°° From DG 317b4 on Diels includes as part of the Aétian 





lemma an account beginning with ‘and elsewhere [1.e. in another work, 
or book of a work] he says’ (€v dAAous A€yet). ‘his part presumably 
derives from AD*’ and need not concern us here. ‘The correct title of 
the lost treatise 1s presumably ‘On’ or ‘Against the Pythagoreans’;*°® A cites 
a Neopythagoreanizing and so more personalized version. But the ref- 
erence to the Physics 1s interesting, because it 1s the first occurrence ever 
of the tithe Pvowxn Axeodotis, which is also found in the catalogues of 
Ptolemy-el-Garib and of the so-called Appendix Hesychiana, and in the 
manuscript tradition,’ but not in the catalogue of Diogenes Laértius, 
while Aristotle himself uses ®vowxd, or THeot Pvoews.*”? It is therefore 
hard to avoid the conclusion (already argued on similar grounds by 
Diels) that this was a comparatively recent addition to the treasury of 
quotations. One cannot, however, be as certain as Diels that this ref- 





erence, like other references to Aristotle and quite a few Aristotelian 
lemmata, were added by A in person.*”' In its condition as an adorn- 
ment of the exposition of physical doctrine it does not differ from other 
quotations with a longer history of incorporation. 

We argue that this may also be true of A’s two references to ‘Theo- 
phrastus as an intermediary source. First that at 2.29.8* (S only), ‘Ana- 
xagoras, as ‘Theophrastus says, a> not, (affirms that an eclipse of the 
moon takes place) also when it happens that bodies below the moon 





466 Phys. 4.6.213b23-24, and fr. 201 R°. 

467 See Vol. 1:251-252, and already Diels DG ad loc. and 75 n. 2. 

#68 Catalogue at D.L. 5.25, nos. g7 and 101; see Moraux (1951) 107, Goulet (1989) 4.27. 

#69 Ptol. no. 39 Hein (1985) 427, no. 40 Goulet (1989) 433; App.Hes. no. 148, Goulet 
(1989) 430. 

#70 On the versions of the title see also Pellegrin (2003) 265-266. 

471 DG 215-216: the Aristotelian references do not derive from the Vetusta Placita but 
were added by A. 
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cause occultation’.*”? ‘This lemmatic note 1s appended to 2.29.7*, where 
“Thales, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the astronomers 
together agree’ that the moon’s eclipses are caused by the moon’s 
descending into the shadow of the earth, etc. ‘Theophrastus 1s cited 
as providing supplementary information, the same way the anonymous 
authorities are cited e.g in the lemmata of A 4.13 at S 1.52.12. Ina 
manner of speaking this piece of information may be seen as a footnote 
to the information deriving from the main doxographical tradition as 
transmitted at 2.29.7*.4”° 

P 2.20.2 gives two alternative doxai concerned with Xenophanes’ 
view of the substance of the sun, separated by the word 4%, ‘or’: “Xeno- 
phanes (believes that) it consists of firelets that are gathered together 
out of the moist exhalation and so gather together the sun, or (that 1t 1s) 
an inflamed cloud’ (Gevoqavys éx mvoiWlwv TOV OvvadooLCoUEVvMV MEV Ex 
THC Vyods avatduuiaoews ovvavoolifovtwyv O€ TOV HALOV’  VEYOS MEMVOM- 
MéevOoY). 

S 1.25.1a+ 1b also has both doxai. At ta, the very first item of a com- 
plicated chapter dealing with the issues concerning the sun, he begins 
with P’s second alternative: “XNenophanes says the sun 1s from mflamed 
clouds’ (Eevopdvys é vepdv mexvoauévor eivat tov tov). The words 
Elva TOV iAtov, ‘the sun is’, have been added by S from A’s chapter 





heading, because otherwise the sentence in its new context immediately 
after the comprehensive heading of the chapter of the Anthology would 





be difficult to understand. S coalesces the sentence about the inflamed 
clouds with 2.24.5* on the eclipse of the sun, also attributed to Xeno- 
phanes, whose name-label he omits (having mentioned it at the begin- 
ning of his coalesced lemma 1.25.1a). P’s first alternative too is found 
in 8: 1.25.1b, “Theophrastus has written in his Physics (that it consists) 
of firelets that are gathered together out of the moist exhalation and 
so gather together the sun’ (Oedqeaotos Ev Tots Pvotxois yeyoaqev éx 
AVOLOLOV MEV TOV OvVAaVooLCoUEVwV (x) THC HyOaS avatvuldoEws, OVVA- 
Voolovtwv dé tov Hlov). ‘The underlined part 1s identical with that mn 
P. ‘The difference is that here ‘Theophrastus is quoted as the ‘reporter 
of the doxa’.*’* We note that the order of these two doxai in S is the 
reverse of that in P. 





472 Doxa cited Arist. Cael. 2.13.293b21-26 without name-label. Simplicius ad loc. says 
Alexander believed Pythagoreans were meant, in Cael. 515.24-26. 

473 "Thus already Diels DG 217, ‘doctum supplementum’. 

474 Runia (1992) 124. 
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A comparison with the other instances in A where an alternative 
view is added‘” suggests that perhaps we should not place these two 
doxai too far from each other, e.g. in two consecutive lemmata,'” 
although in 8 they are separated by a lemma from another Aétian 
chapter. Arguing from the parallels concerned with alternative views 





one might believe that the sequence in S, not P, is the correct one. 
That the sun is a (fiery) cloud belongs with the mainstream view of 





Xenophanes’ nephology, as is clear from the other evidence, which 
not only includes several doxographical references in A but also two 
verbatim fragments, viz. Xenophanes fr. B 30 DK (of which the first 
half-line is even quoted in A at S 1.31.4 (3.4.4 Diels)) and fr. B28 DK.*” 

But the two alternative doxai are also in ps.Plutarch Stromateis 4 
~ Xenophanes fr. A32 DK: first the ‘sun gathered from small and 
numerous firelets’, then ‘the sun and the other stars from clouds’, in the 
same order as in P, though we should note that the doxai do not follow 
upon each other immediately but are separated by several paragraphs 
containing different information. Hippolytus Refutatio 1.14.3 too tells us 
about a ‘sun from small gathering firelets’, but he does not mention 
clouds in his Xenophanes chapter.*” 

A formal parallel for the alternatives concerned with Xenophanes’ 
sun as found in P is the lemma on Empedocles’ sun in the same chapter, 
2.20.13* (in both P and S$), discussed above, Section 1.*7? Here too a 
longer doxa 1s followed by a shorter and rather different alternative. 

The possibilities, one imagines, are as follows. ‘The main doxa on 
Xenophanes’ sun may have been cited from ‘Theophrastus’ Physics, just 





as the reference (this time without book title) to ‘Theophrastus as source 
for a doxa of Anaxagoras at 2.29.8*; or it may have been cited as 





a direct reference for the doxa. Anyway someone checked what was 
in ‘Theophrastus’ Physics. But the main tradition about Xenophanes’ 
heavenly bodies, even including certain meteorological phenomena, 
affirms unanimously that these are inflamed clouds, so it is worth a 
doxographer’s while to add, or to go on adding, this more general 
notion to the particular report of ‘Theophrastus. In P the general idea 1s 





479 See above, Section 16, text to nn. 398-403, on A 4.13 at P 4.13.4 ~ S 1.52.5-6, 
and at P 4.13.3 ~ S 1.52.12-13. 

476 Runia (1992) 130-138 placed S 1.15.1a in the first and 1.15.1b in the fifth lemma of 
the reconstruction of A 2.20%. 

411 Cf, A-2.19:19*, 9.184%, P 9.9.11 ~ 8 1:28.14. 

#78 For these parallel doxographical accounts see Runia (1992) 125. 

479 'Text to n. 25. 
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tacked on as a brief alternative. In the Stromateis of the other ps.Plutarch 
it is added as an afterthought, and concerns not only the sun but also 
the other heavenly bodies. S is doing his usual job of coalescing short 
doxai, so he first picks the brief sentence at the end of the lemma in A, 
adds a Xenophanean lemma from another chapter in A (dropping the 
name-label), and then cites the mteresting longer half of the lemma in 








A, including the reference to Theophrastus’ Physics, also without name- 
label, because after all this label was already at the beginning of his 
new unit of Xenophanean doxai. ‘he reversed order of the two doxai 
in 8S as opposed to in P can be paralleled in S, for there are also other 
instances of such reversals of a sequence.*”° 





Accordingly a hypothetical lemma in A, containing both these alter- 
native (or, 1f you wish, supplementary) doxai on Xenophanes’ sun, viz. 
first the account according to ‘Vheophrastus and then the shorter alter- 
native without reference, can as to its structure be made to look very 
much like the single lemma on Empedocles’ sun extant at 2.20.13* (both 
P and S). Keeping the two Xenophanean doxai together (or not too far 
from each other) further down in the chapter has the further advantage 
of allowing ch. 2.20* to begin with the tenet of the archegete of the 
Ionian Succession, Anaximander, as its first lemma. 

Our present reconstruction of 2.20* therefore has Anaximander in 
the first position. One cannot, however, be absolutely certain, as there 





are sufficient instances elsewhere in the Placita of different doxai, con- 
cerned with the same subject and attributed to the same name-label, 
found at some distance from each other in one and the same chapter.**! 

The lemma about the Xenophanean firelets according to ‘Theo- 
phrastus was of great importance to Diels, because it was one of the 
foundation stones on which his reconstructed doxographical tradition 
beginning with ‘Theophrastus came to rest.*®? What is in hindsight quite 
surprising 1s that he not only and of course correctly saw the contents 





#89 At Runia (1992), esp. 133-140, the Xenophanes lemma presenting the ignited 
cloud comes first. For lemmata in reversed order in 8 cf. above, nn. 33, 140. Even 
more remarkable but fully comprehensible in view of S’s priorities is the fact that 
A 1.7 has been incorporated in $8 1.1 and A 1.3 comes much later, at 8 1.10: theology 
before principles. Also noteworthy is that at S 1.10 we first have abstracts from A 1.3 
at 1.10.12+14+16a, and then from A 1.2 at 1.10.16b; the preliminary account of the 
difference between elements and principles has become an appendix. 

481 See Part I, Spec.Rec. ch. 20, §6.(8), where such double occurrences are listed 
and discussed: esp 2.13* (Diogenes, 2.13.4* and 2.13.10*), 2.24* (Xenophanes, 2.24.5* 
and 2.24.8*), and 2.31* (Empedocles, 2.31.1* and 2.31.4*). 

182 DG 138, 140, 217-218. 
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of the larger part of P 2.20.2 as a Theophrastean note on Xenophanes, 
but also wanted to derive the mainstream tradition from the Eresian, 
although this is rather different. With regard to 2.29.7-8* one can- 
not exclude that Theophrastus mentioned both explanations, but at 





P 2.20.2 this is not so. And even if one were to argue that the alter- 
natives at P 2.20.2 may well have been formulated by ‘Theophrastus 
too, the few explicit references to him as a source in A fail to prove 
that key parts, or aspects, of the Placita in general go back to him. One 





should compare the references to others in the Placita, which likewise 
fail to establish what are the primary sources of the whole treatise. 

The relation between the Placita and the Early Peripatos has to be 
investigated in another way. [he argument of our present inquiry 1s, 
among other things, an attempt to make visible the crucial contribution 
of the investigative and dialectical methodologies of Aristotle and, to 
some extent, of Theophrastus and the Stoa, to the macrostructure and 
microstructures of the Placita. 


CONCORDANCE 





In the following table we present a concordance of the three major 
witnesses of Aétius’ compendium in the editions of Mau, Wachsmuth 
and Raeder respectively, together with the reconstructions of Diels and 
our own reconstruction (Book II only). ‘The table will assist the reader 
in locating all the textual remains of Aétius in the three texts and two 
reconstructions. 





The concordance takes as its point of departure the fullest versions: 
for Books I, III-V this is Diels, for Book II our reconstruction. ‘The 
other witnesses are then related to the fullest version. As elsewhere in 
this monograph the asterisk indicates the reconstruction of our Specumen 
reconstructionis. 








In order to make the concordance as precise as possible we have 
numbered the texts to the furthest point of discrimination. In many 
cases this means that the numbering is more detailed than in the 
actual editions, but the method can be easily followed when the text 
is compared to the reconstructions. Note that prefatory material in the 
texts has been labelled with a zero, so 1.0 means the Preface to Book I. 
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2.13.14 
2.13.15 
2.13.16 
TA 
2.14.2 
2.1433 
2.14.4 
2.14.5 
2.15 
2.15.2 


231 


Mansfeld-Runia 


252° 
27.3" 
DA 
a 
2.7.0" 
277° 
2.8.1 
2.8.2 
2.9.1™ 
2.9.2" 
2.0.3" 
2.9.4™ 
2.9.4™ 
2.10.1" 
2.10.2 
State 
2.11.2" 
On We 
oR 
2.11.5 
2.12.1" 
212325 
213.1" 
1070" 
2:53:0" 
213A" 
219.5" 
2.13.6% 
213.7" 
18 
2.13.9" 
2.13.10* 
DIMLS 
2.13.12" 
2.1319" 
218 tA 
2.13.15* 
2.14.1* 
2.14.2* 
2.143% 
IAA 


Qala" 
2.15.2" 


232 


P 

o.15.2 
2.15.4 
2.15.5 
2.15.6 


2.16.1 
2.16.2 


2.16.3 
2.16.4 
2.16.5 


2.17.1 


2.17.2 
25073 
2.17.4 
2.18.1 
2.18.2 
2.19.1 
2.19.2 
2.19.3 
2.20.1 
2.20.2b 


2.20.2a 
2.20.3 
2.20.4, 
2.20.5 


2.20.6 
2.20.7 
2.20.8 
2.20.9 


2.21.1 
2 Le 


2219 
2.21.4 


S 
1.24.1€2 


1.24.113 
1.24.2b1 


1.24.1¢2,th 


1.24.2€ 
1.24.1C2 
1.24.2b3 
12491 
1.24.2C2 
1.24.1k4. 
1.24.2b2 


1.24.5 


1.24.3a 
1.24.3b 
1.24.3C 
1.24.11 
1.24.1m2 
1.24.112 
1.24.12 


1.24.114 
1.24.1k3 
1.24.4 

1,25.1CI 
1.25.1al 


1.25.1d1,1e1 


1.25.1f 
1.25.1b 


1.25.11,311 


1.25.3a1,3h1,1e2 


1.25.3b1 
1.25.3C1 


1.25.3d 
1.25.3€ 
1.25.3f1 
1.25.32 
1.25.1C2 
1.25.3€3 


1.25.124 
1.25.3f2 


CONCORDANCE 


T 


4.21a 


4.2if 
4.21b 
4.21C 
4.21d 
4.21e 


4.21 


1.97a, 4.22a 
4.22b 

1.97b, 4.22c 
1.97¢, 4.22d 


Diels 
2.15.3 
2.15.4. 
2.15.5 
2.15.6 
2.15.7 
2.16.1 
2.16.2,3 
2.10.4 
2.16.5 
2.16.6 
2.16.7 


27A 
2.17.2 
Po ee 
7a. 
217.5 
2.17.6 
2.18.1 
2.18.2 
2.1.1 
2.19.2 
2.19.3 
2.20.1 
2.20.3a 
2.20.2 
2.20.15 
2.20.3b 
2.20.4,16 
2.20.5 
2.20.6,8 
2.20.9 
2.20.10 
2.20.11 
2.20.12 
2.20.13 
2.20.14 
2,20.0a 
221A 
ZOVD 
ROARS 
2.21.4 
2.21.5 


Mansfeld-Runia 


Fas 
2h A™ 
Pm 
2.15.6% 
2.15.7" 
oO 
2.16.2 
2.16.3" 
2.16.4* 
2.16.5** 
2.16.6% 
2.16.7" 
SF a 
2172" 
pn og 
TA 
2A7aa 
2.17a.2* 
S703" 
2.18.1* 
210.2" 
210° 
2.19.2 
2.19.3 
2,20,1° 
2.20.2" 
2.20.3" 
2.20.4" 
2.20.5" 
2.20.0* 
200.7" 
2.20.0" 
2.20.9" 
2.20.10** 
2,20,11" 
T2012" 
2.20.13" 
2.20.14™ 
2.20.15 
DOT 
2219" 
201.3" 
2,914" 
291.5" 


P 

SOOT 
2999 
2020 
399 A 
D097 
2,939 


2.09.2 
2.29.6 


202A 
2.99.5 


2.24.1 


2.940 
240 
2.24.4 
2.24.5 
2.24.6 


247 
2.25.1 
2252 
2.25.2 
2.25.4 


2.25.5 


2.25.6 


DOR 
2.20.1 
2.26.2 


2.27.1 


2.27.3 


S 


1.25.1d3,1h 


1.25.12 
1.25.11] 


1.25.1d2 
1.25.3a2 
1.25.3h2 
1.25.3€2 


1.25.3C2 
1.25.312 
1.25.312 
1.25.312 
1.25.3b2 


1.25.3€4,112 


1.25.1C3 


125.183 
1.25.1a2 


1.25.3kI 
1.25.3k2 
1.20.1alI 
1.20.1a2 
1.26.1d 

1.26.1k1 
1.26.112 
1.26. 1f1 

1.26.1g 

1.26.1h1 
1.20.1e1 
1.26.1e2 
1.26.1€3 
1.26.1e4 
1.26.1e5 
1.26.1e6 
1.26.1e7 
1.26.1k2 
1.26.1b2 
1.26.1h2 


1.26.1k3 
1.26.1k3 
1.26.1¢ 

1.260.112 


CONCORDANCE 


T Diels 
2.0914. 
4.22a 2329-9 
4.22b 2903 
2322.0 
222 
209 0 
2067 
0:23:9 
2.23.6 
2.23.4 
2.23.5 
Addenda p.853 
Addenda p.853 
2.24.1 
2.24.60,7 
2 0As0 
22413 
2.24.4 
2.24.5 
2.24.8 
2.24.9 
2.25.1 
4.23b 2.25.23 
4.21a 2.25.4, 
2.25.5 


2.25.15 
2.25.0 
2.25.7 
4.23a 2.25.8 
4.23C 2.25.9 
2.25.10 
22511 
2.25.12 
4.23€ 2.25.13 
4.23d 2.25.14 
4.23€ 2.26.1 
4.23f 2.26.2 
4.239 2.26.3 
4.23h 2.20.4 
2.27.1a 
2.27.1b 
2297,0 


233 


Mansfeld-Runia 
2225" 
2029" 
2:09 0° 
9.99.A° 
2,031" 
223.9" 
9008" 
2.23.4 
2095" 
3.95.6" 
21907" 
2.99.5" 
293.9" 
39/1" 
2 O12" 
Pe We a 
2OAAY 
2.245% 
2.24.6% 
2.24.7" 
2.24.8* 
2.25.1* 
2.25.9" 
2.95.3" 
2.25.4* 
2.25.5" 
2.25.6% 
2.25.7 
2.25.0% 
2.25.9* 
2.25.10* 
2.25.11 
Jon 1" 
2.25.13* 
2.25.14™ 
2.25.15* 
2.26.1 
2,20,2* 
2.90.9" 
2.26.4" 
2271" 
227,20" 
27 
2.07.4" 


234 


P 

2.27.9 
2.27.4 
2.28.1 


2.28.2 
2.28.3 


2.28.4 
2120 :1 
2:20)2 
2.29.3 
2.29.4 
2.29.4 


2.29.5 


2.30.1 


2.30.2 


2.30.3 


2.31.1 
2.31.2 


2.31.9 


2291 


9.99.9 
2:39.90 
2.32.2 


292.9 
292A. 
29011 
3.0.1 
Cel 


S 


1.26.1f2 
1.26.1f3 
1.26.2a 
1.26.2b 
1.26.2¢ 
1.26.2d 
1.26.2e 
1.26.2e 
1.26.2f 
1.26.3a 
1.26.3b 
1.26.3¢ 
1.26.3d 
1.26.3d 
1.26.3e 
1.26.3f 
1.26.3¢ 


1.26.4a 
1.26.4b 
1.26.4¢ 
1.26.4d 
1.26.4€ 
1.26.4f 
1.26.42 
1.26.4h 
1.26.41 
1.26.54 
1.26.5b 
1.26.5¢ 
1.26.5d 
1.26.5€ 
1.8.42CI 
1.8.42C2 
1.8.42C2 
1.8.42C2 
1.8.42C2 
1.8.42C2 
1.8.42C2 
1.8.42C3 
1.8.42C4 


P2731 


CONCORDANCE 


T 


4.24a 


4.24b 


Diels 
2.2763 
227A 
2.28.1 
2.28.2 
2.28.3 
2.28.4 
2.28.5a 
2.28.5b 
2.28.6 
2.29.1 
2.29.2 
2.29.3 
2.29.4a 
2.29.4b 
2.29.5 
2.29.6 
2.29.7 
2.29.8 
2.30.1a 
2.30.1b 
2.30.2 
2.30.3 
2.30.4, 
2.30.5 
2.30.6 
220;7 
2.30.8 
2.31.1 
2.31.2 
221.8 
Danie 
2.31.5 
2.32.1a 
2.39.11 
222,040 
2.32.2b 
2226 
2.32.2d 
239 26 
282.3 
232 4 
2.32.5 
3.0.1 
con oe 


Mansfeld-Runia 
207° 
2307/0" 
2.28.1 
2.28.2% 
2.28.3* 
2.28.4" 
2.28.5* 
2.28.6* 
2.20.7" 
220.1" 
2.29.2* 
2.29.3" 
2.29.4™ 
2.29.5" 
2.29.6* 
2,290.7" 
2.29.8" 


200.1" 
2.30.2" 
2.30.3" 
2.20.4* 
2.30.5* 
2.30.6% 
2.30.7 
2.30.8" 
2.30.9" 
PY i 
2.31.2* 
2.91.3" 
221A: 
2.31.5" 
292.1" 
2,390.0" 
2.32.9" 
29945 
2.39.5 
2.32.0* 
2097" 
2.32.0" 
232.0" 
2.9910" 


P 
e162 
3.1.3 
BTA: 
3.1.5 
3.1.6 
O17 
3.1.8 
R21 
8.2.9 
B20. 
2.2.4. 
B29.5 
3.2.6 
B25 
3.2.8 
3.2.9 
R2TO 
BOI 


orca 


B00 
he Re. 


3:3-4 


3:3°3 
32949 
SAT 


240 


3-4-3 
3.5.1 
2.5.2 
3-3-3 
3-5-4 
3-5-5 
3.5.6 


S 

1.27.2 
1.27.3 
1.27.4 
1.27.5 
1.27.6 
1.27.7ab 
1.27.8 
1.28.1al 
1.28.1a2 


1.28.1a3-4 


1.28.1a5 
1.28.1a6 
1.28.1a7 
1.28.1a8 
1.28.1ag 


1.28.1al10 
1.28.1allI 
1.28.1a12 


1.29.1a 
1.29.1b 
1.29.1C 
1.29.1d 
1.29.1€ 
120ut 
1.29.1g 
1.29.1h 
1.20.14 
1.29.1j 
1.29.1k 
1.29.10 
1.29.11 
1.29.1m 
1.29.1n 
moana 
L312 
1.353 
1.31.4 
1.315 
1.30.1a 


1.30.1b 


1.30.1¢-f 


CONCORDANCE 


T 


Diels 
e120 
oi 
3.1.4 
3.1.5 
3.1.6 
C7 
3.1.8 
2.20 
B22 
eER 
Crea 
2.9.5 
3.2.6 
5277 
3.2.8 
3.2.9 
3.2.10 
pee Oa 
2251 
3.02 
Bebe) 
3:3-4 
Ble, 
3.3.60 
3-3-7 
9.3% 
33-9 
3.3.10 
BOT 
e510 
22919 
2.O71A 
3.3.15 
3.4.1 
3.4.2 
3-4-3 
3-4-4 
3-4-9 
3.5.1 
3.5.2 
FOOD 
3.5.10 
3.5.11 
3.6510 


2395 


Mansfeld-Runia 


1.36.1 


CONCORDANCE 


T 


Diels 
3.6.1 
R54 
3.7.2 
3-7:3 
3-7-4 
3.0.1 
3.6.2 
3.9.1 
3.9.2 
39:3 
3-9-4 
oD 
3.10.1 
3.10.2 


3.10.3 
3.10.4. 


3.10.5 
Cea 


Oa12 


B.11:3 


eine 
2 1ot 


G12 0 
Beal 
218 2 
3-133 
3:13-4 
S11 
o015 1 
2 5.2 
bw be, 
3104 
o150 
3.15.6 
3-15-7 
3.15.0 
aD9 
3.15.10 
3.15.11 
3.16.1 
3.16.2 
210:9 
3.16.4 
3.10.5 


Mansfeld-Runia 


4.4.1 


1.49.1al 
1.49.1a4, 
1.49.1a2 
1.49.1a3 


1.4.9.1a7 


1.49.1a5 
1.49.1a6 


1.49.1b1 
1.49.1b2 
1.49.1b3 
1.49.1b4 
1.49.1b5 
1.49.1b6 


1.49.1b7 
1.49.1b8 


1.49.1bg 
1.49.1b10 


CONCORDANCE 


T 


5.17a 
5.17b 
5.17¢ 
5.17d 
5.17e 
5.17f 
5.18a 


5.18b 
5.18¢ 
5.18d 


5.18e 


5.18f 


5.182 
5.18h 
5.19a 
5.19b 
5.20a 


Diels 
3.16.6 
eels 
Big. 
3-17-3 
3-17-4 
3-17-5 
3.17.6 
3-17-7 
17:0 
3-17-9 
3.18.1 
4.0.1 


4.1.1 
4.1.2 
4.1.3 
4.1.4 
4.1.5 
4.1.6 
4.1.7 
Aon 
A222 
40.2 
#24 
4.2.5 
4.2.6 
4.2.7 
4.2.8 
Aes 
A832 
Be 3D 
4-3-4 
43D 
4.3.6 
4-3-7 
4.3.8 
4-5°9 
4.3.10 
4.3.11 
4.3.12 
A293 578 
4.3.14 
4.4.1 
4.4.2 
4-4-3 


237 


Mansfeld-Runia 


4.8.4 


1.4.9.7a 


1.48.7a 
1.48.7b 
1.4.9.7C1 
1.49.7b 
1.49.7C1 


1.50.1 
1.50.2a 
1.50.3 
1.50.4 
1.50.5 
1.50.6 
1.50.10 
1.50.11 
1.50.12 
1.50.13 
1.50.14 
1.50.15 
1.50.16 
1.50.17 
1.50.18 


1.50.19 


CONCORDANCE 
T Diels 
5.20b-21a 4.4.4 
5.21b 4.4.5 
4.4.6 
4-4-7 
5.22a 4.5.1 
5.22b 4.5.2 
5)-22C 4.5.3 
5.22d 4.5.4 
5-22e 4.5.5 
5.223 4.5.6 
4-5-7 
5.22f1,h 4.5.8 
5.22 4.5.9 
4.5.10 
4.5.11 
4.5.12 
4.6.1 
4.6.2 
5.23a AGA 
5.23b A732 
5)-23C 4.7.3 
5.24a 4.7.4 
5.24b 4.7.5 
5-24 4.7.6 
5.24d An7.7 
5.24€ 4.7.8 
4.8.1 
4.8.2 
4.8.2 
4.8.4 
4.8.5 
4.8.6 
4.8.7 
4.8.8 
4.8.9 
4.8.10 
4.8.11 
4.8.12 
4.8.13 
4.8.14 
4.9.1 
4.9.2 


4-9-3 


Mansfeld-Runia 


CONCORDANCE 239 


P S T Diels Mansfeld-Runa 
4.9.1 1.50.20 4.9.4 
4.9.2 1.50.21 4.9.5 
4.9.3 1.50.22 4.9.6 
1.50.23 4.9.7 
1.50.24 4.9.8 
1.50.26 4.9.9 
1.50.27 4.9.10 
1.50.28 4.9.11 
1.50.29 4.9.12 
1.50.30 4.9.13 
1.50.25 4.9.14 
1.50.31 4.9.15 
1.50.32 4.9.16a 
1.50.33 4.9.16b 
1.50.34a 4.9.17 
1.50.34b 4.9.18 
1.50.34 4.9.19 
1.50.35 4.9.20 
4.10.1 1.51.2 4.10.1 
4.10.2 1.51.3 4.10.2 
1.50.7 Joh. Dam.) 4.10.3 
4.10.3 1.51.4 4.10.4, 
1.50.8 (Joh. Dam.) 4.10.5 
1.50.9 (Joh. Dam.) 4.10.6 
Agra 4.11.1-4 
a 4.12.1-6 
4.13.1 1.52.1a 4.13.1 
4.13.1 1.52.1b 4.13.2a 
1.52.10 4.13.2b 
1.52.11 4.13.3 
115212 Ane A. 
4.13.2 1.52.13 4.13.5 
1.52.2 4.13.6 
1352.2 4.1327 
1.52.4 4.13.8 
4.13.3 1.52.5 4.13.9 
1.52.6 4.13.10 
4.13.4 1527 4.13.11 
1.52.8 AAS 19 
4.14.1 1.52.14 4.14.1 
4.14.2 1.52.15 4.14.2 
4.14.3 1.52.16a 4.14.3 
4.14.4 1.52.16b 4.14.4 
1.52.17a 4.15.1 


240 


4.15.1 
4.15.2 
4.16.1 
4.16.2 


4.16.3 
4.16.4 
4.17.1 
4.17.2 
4.18.1 
4.18.2 
4.19.1 
4.19.2 
4.19.3 
4.19.4 
4-19-5 
4.20.1 
4.20.2 
AZT 
AON 
4292 


A223 
A241 
4.23.2 
4-23-3 
5.1.1 
Bb? 
5.9 
5-1-4 
Bost 
5.2.2 
5.2.3 
5,-3.1 
5-3-2 
9:3°3 
9:3-4 
9:3°3 
5.3.6 
5.4.1 
5-4-2 
2:4+3 
5.5.1 
5-5-2 
2:90:35 
5.6.1 


CONCORDANCE 


S T 


Diels 

4.15.2 
4.15-3 
4.16.1 
4.16.2 


4.16.3 
4.16.4, 
4.17.1 
4.17.2 
4.18.1 
4.18.2 
4.19.1 
4.19.2 
4.19.3 
4.19.4 
419-5 
4.20.1 
4.20.2 
4.21.1-4 
A221 
As22,0 


4.22.3 
APO 
S20 
4.23-3 
Relish 
5.1.2 
5a 
5.1.4. 
5.2.1 
52 
5.2.3 
5.3.1 
5-3-2 
D:3°3 
9:3-4 
3° 
5.3.6 
5.4.1 
5.4.2 
0-4-3 
5.5.1 
5-5-2 
9:93 
5.6.1 


Mansfeld-Runia 


(Photius) 


CONCORDANCE 


T 


Diels 
5-7-1 
5.7.2 
5-73 
5-73 
5-7-4 
5-754 
5-7-5 
5.7.6 
5-7-7 
5.0.1 
5.0.2 
5.0.3 
5.9.1 
5.9.2 
5-9-3 
5.10.1 
5.10.2 


5.10.3 


5.10.4 
5.11.1 


5.11.2 


wou. 


5.11.4 
5.12.1 


5.12.2 
5.12.3 
5.13.1 
5.13.2 
52133 
5.14.1 
5.14.2 
543 
5.15.1 
5.15.2 
9:15:3 
154: 
3:19:5 
5.16.1 
5.16.2 


5.16.3 
5.17.1 
5.17.2 
5:17:3 
9:17-4 


241 


Mansfeld-Runia 


CONCORDANCE 


T 


Diels 


Mansfeld-Runia 


5:17-5 


5.17.6 
5.18.1 


5.18.2 


5.18.3 
5.19.4 


1.42.13(3) 


5.18.5 
5.18.6 


~~ (Photius) aS 


5.18.7 
5.19.1 
5.19.2 


DA9'9 


D104 
pag 


1.43.1 


5.20.1 
5.20.2 


520.3 


5.20.4 


5.20.5 
5.21.1 


one 


5.22.1 


5.23.1 


5.24.1 
524.2 


9:24-3 


9:24.4 
5.25.1 


5.25.2 


9:25°3 
9:25-4 
5.20.1 


1.45.1 


1.45.2 


5.20.2 


5.26.3 


5.20.4 
5.27.1 


5.27.2 
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159-160n330, 162-163, 164, 
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chapters on earth, 53, 56, 112, 
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bodies, 13, 53, 112, 137, 166, 
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in Galen, 165n340 
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Celsinus, 34n60 
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cognition, 39, 63, 71, 140 (see also 
epistemology) 
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210 
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of philosophy, 62 
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of physis (pvots), 33, 60, 65, 66, 
103, 135 
of substance, 168 
of technical subject, 60—61 
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descensus, 40-41, 40N71, 56, 119, 125, 
134 (see also macrostructure) 
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diaeresis, 3, 6-7, 6-7n5, 9-10, 14, 20, 
Q8, 112, 113, 113N241, 115, 141-142, 
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macrostructure, microcontext, 
Theophrastus) 
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163n336 
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57-58, 570111, 147 
Diels on, 29-30 
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3, 9, 10, 46, 57, 59, 187 
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(Aristotle), 3, 10, 46, 141 
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on dialectical refutation, 31-32 
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56, 71, 173, 192 
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4nI, 49n92 and passim 

source-criticism, 17, 21, 21n28, 
99-99. 0590.07, 01 om. 
28n45, 30, 31, 34, 35, 61117, 
182, 191, 220 and passim 

anonymous Anthology, 31-32 

circle of Posidontius, 71 

Epicurean sources, 31, 129 

Hippolytus, 79n164, 110, 124-125, 
133n280 

meteorological compendium, 
4344, 45 

Stoic sources, 31, 148 

Theophrastus, 22, 124-125, 
145-146n303, 1600334, 205, 
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stylistic analysis, 29, 34, 35, 43; 
92nI92, 173 
disagreement see diaphonia 
division see diaeresis 
doctors see physicians 
dogma(ta) (S6ypata), 17-19, 161n334, 
194 (see also areskonta, doxa(2), 
placita) 
doxa(1) (60&a(t)), 6, 7, 17, 18, 18n20, 
III, 159-160, 161-162n334, 185, 
185N390, 193-194, 210n4.43 
and passim (see also areskonta, 
dSoyuata, Placita, physikai doxat) 
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areskonta, abstracts, diaeresis, 
diaphonia, doyuata, 50&a, 
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verba dicendt) 
according to Calcidius, 182n379 
according to A 4.14.4, 183 
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conciseness see terseness 
conservatism, 58, 71, 144 
criticism, 32, 70-72, 83, 89, 103, 
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methodology, 5-6, 22, 29n46, 64, 
1545 157, 159n327, 169, 181 and 
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name—label(s), 8, 10, 23n33, 31, 
35, 43, 59, 70-78, 80-82, 85— 
95, 99, 106, 114, 117, 124, 127, 
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155, 189, 221, 223 
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logical, 10, 40, 59, 88 and 
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syntax of, 173, 209 
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quotation, 10, 23n36, 33, 52n98, 
54n103, 65, 66, 76n137, 77, 103, 
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of Theophrastus’ Physics, 14, 57, 
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of treatise of Aétius, 4, 25, 35, 42, 
60-72 


to Aratus, 126, 129 
Jacoby, Felix, 28 


kephalaia (xepadoua), 161-163, 181— 
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knowledge, 63, 141n291, 170 
of god(s), 69 


macrostructure, 4, 5, 14, 15, 16, 23, 
24, 35, 36n65, 42, 40, 59759; 
IOI, 102, 126, 127, 135, 166, 224 
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descensus, physikos logos, question- 
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imperfections, 14, 45-46, 56— 
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of Book II, 166 
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63n126, 97, 107 
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of Book III, 14, 19n23, 40n71, 
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of Book IV, 139-153, 166 
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36-40, 50-51, 103, ITO, 112, 
135-138, 166-168 

of physics according to Megas- 
thenes, 36-37 

of physics according to Seneca, 
46-48, 119-121, 134 

of psychology according to 
Lucretius, 140n289, 144-145, 


146, 147, 150-152 


of psychology according to Stoics, 
1457147, 152 
of sequential arrangements of 
chapters, 5 (see categories) 
systematics of Stoic physics, 
14715, 39, 97-109 
martyria (uaetveia) see quotation(s) 
mathematicians, mathematics, 108, 
109, 182n378, 189, 192, 199N419 
mathématikor (uadynpwatixot) see 
astronomers, astrologers 
medicine, 18n20, 61-62, 107, 152 (see 
also physicians) 
parts of, 61-62 
meteorology, 14, 38n67, 20, 30, 31, 


335 38, 39-40N71, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 49, 47, 50-51, 53-56, 58, 65, 
107, 108, 109, II10, 118, I1Q, 121, 
122n264, 127, 134, 135, 163, 168, 
189, 222 

microcontext, 4, 5, 6-8, 16, 113n240, 
118, 123, 157, 175~176, 179, 
180n375, 210n442 and passim 
(see also diaeresis) 

Middle Platonism, 51-52, 69, 86, 99, 
100, 103N218, 175, 193 

mirror images, 182-183, 185, 188— 
189 

‘mis quotation, 205, 208, 217 

monist(s), 58, 84, QI, 155, 165 


name-giving, naming, 70, 74, 75, 78- 
79> 95> 117, 1475 161n334, 200~ 201, 
208-212, 211n447, 216, 218n462 

Nemestus, 99, 200n420, 203 

Neopythagoreanism, 52ng8, 71, 86, 
99; 175; 192, 217, 220 


patronymic, 93, 93n196, 174, 
174N301, 194 
in Theophrastus, 94n196, 174n361 
perception, 9ng, 39, 62n120, 139, 
140n289Q, 145, 147, 148, 186 
Phaedrus the Epicurean, 89 
Philodemus, 48ng0, 73, 89, 89n188, 
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pluralism, 58, 83, 165 quotation(s), 19, 34n60, 77, 123-124, 
polemics, 7, 8, 32n54, 116, 215 154, 161n334, 162n335, 167n346, 
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145-146, 169, 171 sense perception see perception 
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scientific problems in Aristotle, Skepticism, 61n117, 106n225, 186 
171-172 sorting see diaeresis 

proem(s), 32-33, 43, 48, 55, 65, 102 soul (see psychology) 

(see also introduction) parts of, 139-142 

of Aétius’ treatise, 18, 22, 25, 48, regent part, 35, 97, 102, 106, 109, 
60, 62, 65, 82, 92, 97 139140n289, 142-143, 147, 

of Book II, 42, 52, 182 148, 149N3I2, 210 
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89NI88, 90, 91, 93, 94, 95, 127, 
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PART TWO 


AETIUS BOOK II 
SPECIMEN RECONSTRUCTIONIS 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Carrying out a promise 


In the final sentences of vol. 1 of our studies on Aétius, as also in the 
Introduction to the present volume, we announced that we would be 
presenting a specumen reconstructions of Book II on cosmology, the best 
preserved part of his original compendium.' A thorough analysis of 
the methods of the primary witnesses, and particularly of S,? allows 
us to conclude that in all likelihood we possess this part of the work in 
an almost complete state—complete enough to allow us to set about 
reassembling it with a fair degree of confidence, once we have under- 
stood the methods of the later compilers and writers who made use of 
it for their own distinct purposes. We are now in a position to present 
the results of our analysis and reconstruction in this second Part of our 
study. 

It is crucial to note that in undertaking this reconstruction we depart 
significantly from the practice of our great predecessor Herman Diels. 
As we remarked at the end of our previous volume, when in his Doxo- 
graph Graect Diels was faced with the challenge of publishing this major 
doxographical text, he reached a solution that was neither chalk nor 
cheese.’ He printed two columns purporting to present the text of the 
two fullest witnesses P and 8S. However, these columns did not con- 
tain the text as the mss. have handed it down to us. ‘There was sig- 
nificant contamination from the one column to the other. After all, as 
the horizontal brace at the top of each page indicates, the aim was to 
present the text of Aétius. But at the same time Diels tried tenaciously 
to preserve the sequence of the text as it 1s found in P, because he was 
convinced that the /pitome faithfully preserved the skeleton of the origi- 
nal work. Plainly what was needed was a single column reconstruction, 





but then he would not have been able to give as clear an overview of 





! Vol. 1:332, cf. I:xiv. 
2 Vol. I:213-271, and esp. 233-236. 
3 Vol. 1:332. 
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the text of the major witnesses. Interestingly, in the ‘Prolegomena’ of 
DG, when he presents the famous conspectus of ‘Theophrastean material 
excerpted in the doxographical sources (as he thought), he does print 
the Aétian material in a single column.* ‘This method is continued in 
his edition of all the Presocratic material in the VS. So, in spite of his 
method in the DG, Diels did come to the conclusion that a unified 
text was required, and in this many, but not all scholars, have followed 
him.° 

The other way in which our text differs fundamentally from that of 
Diels is that it is a ‘reconstruction raisonée’. In his ‘Prolegomena’ Diels 
gives a detailed and perspicacious account of the various witnesses and 
makes observations on individual texts, to which he then cross-refers in 
the apparatus to the texts themselves.° But this is far from sufficient to 
explain all the moves that he makes in the text. ‘hese very often simply 





have to be deduced from the final result. We have here the chief reason 
for our decision to give a specimen reconstructionis of a major part of the 
work. By examining a significant number of well-preserved chapters we 
will be in a much better position to understand the aims and method of 
the work as a whole. It is called a specumen because it 1s meant to offer 
an extended sample of how such reconstruction should be undertaken, 
which may then serve as the basis for the badly needed reconstruction 
of the entire work.’ ‘The method of detailed analysis and reconstruction 
that we use 1s a lengthy and complex process, unavoidably involving the 
printing of similar, even in some cases, identical texts. But we do not 
apologize for our specumen’s length or for any perceived surfeit of detail. 
Philological craftsmanship must go hand in hand with philosophical 
insight if we are fully to understand these obscure yet vitally important 
texts. 





* DG 131-144; on these columns see Mansfeld (1998b) 20 and passim, Vol. I:89—97, 
III—I20. 

’ Not, for example, by Fortenbaugh et al. and Mouraviev in their editions of the 
fragments of ‘Theophrastus and Heraclitus respectively. 

® See esp. DG 1-27, 45-69. Note that these cross-references are often wrong because 
they refer to an earlier version of the manuscript with different page numbering. 

? Which we intend to undertake in the next part of our project. See the Introduc- 
tion to the entire volume above and the Epilogue below. 
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2. The method and presentation of the reconstruction 


Our reconstruction is based on the analyses of the aims and methods 
of the primary witnesses in vol. I of our study, together with our 
understanding of the doxographical method practised by Aétrus and 
other authors as presented in that volume, in Part I of this volume, and 
in various other studies that we have published. Its basic hypothesis, 
shared with Diels, is that P’s Epitome gives a reasonably accurate image 
of the macro-structure of the original work.® Accordingly we proceed 
chapter by chapter through the Book. Each chapter has six components 
of unequal length. 

First we give the numbering and title of the chapter, as based on 
the analysis and reconstruction that follows. Although the number of 
chapters in our reconstruction 1s not the same as in P (there are three 
more), we retain the numbering of P as much as possible in order to 
avoid confusion with existing editions.’ ‘This 1s followed by a lasting of 
the witnesses available for this particular chapter, presented in the fixed 
order: P and his tradition, S$, ‘I, and finally other witnesses, such as Ach, 
the Doxographica Pasqualt and very occasionally Philo, who do not have 
direct knowledge of A but present material that goes back to traditions 
related to him. 

Thirdly we present an extended analysis of the available witnesses 
and the contents of the chapter. ‘The analysis is of variable length, 
depending on the size and complexity of the chapter, but invariably 
follows a more or less fixed procedure, as follows: 

(a) The context and subject matter of the chapter are introduced. We 
take note of the kind of problem or question the chapter poses, and 
how this is related to the rest of the book and the work as a whole. 
Occasional remarks are also made about particular aspects or points of 
interest that the chapter offers. 





(b) We then examine the witnesses in the same order as their earlier 
listing. First we scrutinize the text as furnished by P and his tradition, 
printing the text as found in the Byzantine manuscripts and giving each 
doxa a separate number. ‘Then follows a brief discussion of the addi- 





8 This hypothesis cannot be proven beyond all possible doubt, but it is a very 
reasonable and fruitful assumption. It is largely confirmed by analyses of the diaeretic 
structure of P and his epitomator G, 

9 The additional chapters are indicated by adding an ‘a’, Le. 2.2a, 2.5a, 2.17a (in 
Greek we add a + sign, 1.e. B*’, e€ and tC”). 
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tional material supplied by the remaining witnesses in the tradition of P, 
with particular attention paid to variations in the chapter heading and 
important textual issues. We offer no separate analysis of P’s method, 
but sometimes make general comments.'® (The only exception to this 
procedure is found in ch. 28-31, where 1t makes more sense to start with 





S’s evidence because he writes out these chapters in full.) The analysis 





then moves to the evidence of S. We print out the material in full, indi- 
cating how the anthologist excerpts his material. Once again we only 
make limited comments on the resultant material. It 1s followed by the 
evidence of ‘I} for which we often need to examine the context in his 
work. Particular attention is paid to the question of whether ‘Tl’ supplies 
evidence of material not found in P or S. Finally we print out material 
from the remaining witnesses, indicating its context and points of inter- 
est that it raises. The texts of the witnesses are in all cases printed as 
taken from the best editions available to us. ‘These are listed in the sigla 
at the beginning of the specamen."! 

(c) On the basis of the material furnished by the witnesses we first 
attempt to reach a provisional view of the number and order of the 
doxai contained in the original chapter. We draw attention to uncer- 
tainties attaching to these provisional results. ‘These then form the basis 
of a deeper analysis, in which we try to ascertain the underlying struc- 





ture of the chapter. Our procedure here is based on the conviction 
that the doxographical method used by A 1s primarily based on the 
analysis of problems into positions, set out by means of the structural 
method of the diaeresis and its twin the diaphonia.'’* ‘To these posi- 
tions name-labels of philosophers and other thinkers in the tradition 
have been attached, a process that also takes into account the place of 
these philosophers in the tradition.'’ ‘Vhe resultant doxai are ordered in 





'0 "The aim is to establish the text of P via his tradition. From a puristic point of view 
it might be preferable to do the same with P as we do with A, 1. print out all the 
various texts in his tradition and determine as best we can what his original text might 
have looked like. The text in the Byzantine mss. would then be PY? and the final result 
would be P. We have not followed this procedure for pragmatic reasons. It would make 
the analysis even longer than it is already and result in many virtually identical texts 
being printed three times or even more. 

'l Tn most cases they meet the demands of modern text-critical standards. Only the 
19th century texts of Stobaeus by Wachsmuth and of ps.Galen by Diels give rise to 
some concerns. Some manuscripts will need to be consulted for a definitive Lesetext of 
Aétius. 

!2 We build here on the results of research set out in Part I sect. 1 and passim. 

'S For the interplay of these two structural elements, see the analysis in Part I sect. 7. 
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a particular way, for which the raison détre can be established in most 
cases (though certainly not all). In this deeper analysis we distinguish 
between a number of different kinds of diaeresis which we will set out 
in more detail in the additional remarks below. It goes without saying 
that, in determining the structure of the various chapters, it will not be 
possible to discuss the contents and provenance of all the more than 
200 doxai attributed to 45 authors which they contain; and for the most 
part we refer to scholarly discussions only when these are relevant to 





our analysis.'4 

(d) In establishing the diaereses or divisions that underlie the chapter, 
it will often be useful, or even essential, to look at other texts that 
can help us pin down the basic divisions underlying the chapter’s 
structure. ‘hese can be derived either (1) from a dialectical context, e.g. 
(a) in theoretical discussions outlining philosophical problems or (b) in 
rhetorical discussions giving examples of how to tackle such problems, 
or (2) from other doxographical passages, whether (a) in doxographical 
sources or (b) in other writers making use of such material. We treat 








this material in various ways: sometimes we discuss it at the beginning 
of the deeper analysis because it provides us with a vital clue, but more 
often our discussion follows the analysis and serves to confirm or shed 
additional light on that analysis. ‘The actual texts are listed in the final 
part of the chapter, as discussed below. 

(e) Finally we frequently end our analysis by making some comments 
on how the chapter and its contents relate to the broader doxographical 
tradition, and in particular to the tradition anterior to A himself, 1.e. 
from the 4th to the 1st cent. BCE. Here we do not presuppose any 
earlier theories on the tradition, e.g. Diels’ postulation of a Vetusta 
Placita, but we do sometimes point out avenues of research on this 
tradition that we hope to pursue on a later occasion. 

Next we briefly present two schemata of the structure of the chapter 
as we have analysed them. ‘The first of these 1s a schematic summary 
of how the sequence of doxai in the chapter 1s arranged. ‘The second 
presents the same analysis in diagrammatic form. In both cases the role 
of the diaeresis and the diaphonia are crucial. We shall explain the way 
we have represented these structural techniques in the following section 








of this Introduction. 


'* Both Daiber in his edition of Q and Lachenaud in his edition of P give copious 
references to the scholarly literature on individual doxai in their notes. 
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Following on the analysis of the chapter we are then in a position 
to present a textual reconstruction. We first print the reconstructed Greek 
text, beginning with the heading and treating each doxa as a separate 
numbered unit. ‘he beginning of a doxa is almost always marked by a 
name-label introducing a new opinion or in some cases confirming an 
opinion already held by others. Only very rarely does a doxa introduce 
a new subject without a change of name-label. Raised numbers in the 
text indicate variations in the text, which are explained in the textual 
apparatus beneath the text. It is important to note that our reconstruc- 
tion aims to provide no more than a Lesetext. It takes its starting-point in 
existing editions and 1s not meant to be a critical text based on exami- 
nation of all the relevant manuscripts.'!? A separate apparatus indicates 
where the doxai of individual authors can be located in fragment col- 





lections: for Presocratic authors we give only the reference to Diels VS, 
while for later authors we refer to the most recent collection. Finally 
we print an English translation of our reconstructed text. ‘Uhis is meant 
only as a guide to the reader, and for this reason gives a rather literal 
and non-literary rendition of the original. A’s text 1s highly compressed, 
with many words having to be supplied from the context. Words in 
parentheses represent supplements needed to provide a fluent text. 





The final section of each chapter consists of a listing of what we 
call dialectical-doxographical parallels. As indicated above, these texts show 





how A’s material 1s embedded in a broader philosophical (and some- 
times rhetorical) context, and are used to shed light on the basic intent 





and structure of his presentation. ‘hey are presented in chronologi- 
cal order, starting from Plato (or very occasionally earlier) and going 
through to the end of antiquity. Important texts are printed in full; 
some are abridged or given in the form of a reference only. ‘he paral- 
lels are called doxographical because they record opinions and often show 
some kind of relation to doxographical traditions. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, they are also called dialectical because they are so often taken 
from contexts that involve argument and taking sides in a discussion.'° 
In principle these texts will almost always indicate some kind of dis- 





cussion or disagreement or will refer to the subject of such discussion 





'5 Where there are important variants in a tradition, e.g. in P, we do not refer to 
manuscripts but indicate the readings via the sigla P!, P? etc. 

'6 Tt is obvious that we use the term in a broad or even loose sense, relating to 
philosophical discussion and dispute, and not in the narrower sense inaugurated by 
Aristotle, who for example at Top. 8.2 158a16 limits it to questions to which only yes or 
no can be given as an answer. 
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or disagreement. ‘hey are particularly valuable for the way they set 
out, and sometimes give structure to, the discussion of particular topics 
and themes that are central to A’s chapters. Because of our focus on 
dialectical discussion, we do not for the most part include texts which 
illustrate or give a parallel for just a single doxa in the chapter on its 
own, including the material found on individual authors in doxographi- 
cal compendia such as those of Hippolytus, of ps.Plutarch Stromates and 
in Diogenes Laertius. We have aimed at giving rather full lists of paral- 
lels, but 1t 1s obviously not possible to give all the relevant material that 
is found in extensive late ancient compilations such as the commen- 
taries on Platonic and Aristotelian texts. An index to all these parallels 
is found at the end of the volume. 


3. Organizing and presenting the Placita 


It will be apparent to even the most casual reader of the Placita that 
the chapters of the work, as preserved in P, have for the most part 
been arranged and ordered in a carefully thought out sequence. In the 
case of the individual doxai within a chapter the situation 1s less clear, 
because the chapters need to be reconstructed. Here too, however, it 
must be surmised that the doxai have not been assembled in an alto- 
gether random fashion. Single chapters too bear the mark of deliberate 
ordering. It will thus be a priority to try to understand the rationale 
behind such arrangements. 

After spending nearly twenty years studying these documents, we 
are convinced that the arrangement of individual chapters 1s linked to 
methods of philosophical, and in particular dialectical, argument as it 
developed in the centuries from its first beginnings in the period before 
Plato to the first centuries BCE and CE.!’ The chief methods used can 
be summarized under the headings of the dzazresis (division) and the 
diaphona (disagreement). ‘Uhe former, already prominent in the work of 
Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus, 1s used to organize philosophical views into 
orderly patterns that form the starting-point for serious analysis and/or 
discussion. ‘The latter, sometimes implicitly present in the Peripatos but 
considerably developed by the New Academy, emphasizes the clash of 





views—often summarized by means of a bipolar opposition—and 1s 


'7 For what follows, see esp. Mansfeld (1987), (1989b), (1990a), (1992a), Runia (1999a). 
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meant to lead to the suspension of views at the end of the discussion." 
‘These methods, combined with other techniques, such as the ordering 
of doxai on systematic or—much less often—diadochic or chronologi- 
cal grounds, have left their mark on the collections as they have come 
down to us, and it 1s important to take them into account. 

We emphasize that our method does not involve trying to impose a 
structure on the contents of a chapter. Rather, it takes as its starting- 





point the evidence of the witnesses and our understanding of how the 
witnesses have dealt with the original text. Being able to recognize the 
influence of a diaeresis or a diaphonia (often known from parallels in 
other writings) helps us understand the rationale of the chapter, and 
on many occasions can confirm the ordering of the lemmata as deter- 
mined by our analysis of the witnesses. ‘Vhe method 1s thus essentially 
heuristic, enabling us to gain a better understanding of a chapter’s con- 
tents and structure. (For further justification of this procedure, which 
might give rise to suspicions of circularity, see below.) 

In our analysis of the structure of individual chapters we make con- 
sistent reference to three types of arrangement. Each of these can 
be related to procedures in dialectical and doxographical argument, 
although they are not directly based on them, but rather on the evi- 
dence of the chapters themselves. 

(1) The first is what we call a type A diaeresis, indicating a division of 
opinion into two opposed viewpoints or doctrines. Its basic method 1s 
thus one of opposition or (in less contentious cases) juxtaposition. For 





example the nature of the heavenly bodies 1s either fiery or earthy (..e. 
hot rock). ‘This type 1s obviously related to the diaphonia as frequently 
found in sceptical texts. But it can also be related to procedures in Aris- 
totelian dialectic, as e.g. when Aristotle gives as an example ‘whether 
the cosmos is everlasting or not’ (Top. 1.11, 1049), to which the answer 
yes or no must be given. In this case the diaeresis is disjunctive (1.e. A 





or not-A), but it is not essential for 1t to be such, as the earlier example 
given above indicates. In the structural diagram we generally indicate 
this type with the positions A and B connected by an angle bracket (see 
the illustration below). 

(2) ‘he second kind we call a type B diaeresis. In this case the opposi- 
tion set out in the type A diaeresis is mediated by a third position. Its 
basic method is thus one of compromise or exception. One can imag- 


'8 On the link between the diaeresis and the diaphonia see Mansfeld (1990a) 3173. 
The importance of the diaeresis in A’s work is accepted by Laks (1997) 257. 
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ine, in the dialectical situation, that a participant might say, instead of 
yes or no, yes and no, or in some respects yes and in other respects 
no. In the example given above, a view on the nature of the heav- 





enly bodies could be presented as a compromise view between the two 
primary views, for example a condensation of air filled with fire, or a 
earthy object filled with fire, and so on. A compromise view may also 
be brought into play if a further question is introduced; for example, in 
the case of the question whether the cosmos 1s governed by providence, 
the answers yes or no can be mediated by a further question whether 





providence extends throughout the entire cosmos, making possible a 
compromise position that the cosmos 1s partly governed by providence, 
1.e. in heaven, and partly not, 1.e. on earth (cf. ch. 2.3*). In our dia- 
erammatic representation of this type the angle bracket 1s mediated by 
a third line between the original two. 

(3) The third kind we use is called a type C' diaeresis. In this case 
the views are presented as a sequence without a definite opposition 
between any of them. The basic method here is one of sorting by 
means of a list. kor example the shape of the cosmos can be like a 
ball or an egg or a cone or a cylinder, and so on (cf. ch. 2). Of course 
within the list it 1s possible to introduce a form of ordering, e.g. an 
ascending sequence or a gliding scale, but this 1s a secondary aspect. In 
the dialectical situation such a listing may occur when the dialectician 
(or the investigator commencing his research) surveys all the answers 
that can be or have been given to the subject in question.'? A good 
example of such a listing is found in the doxographical practice of 
numbered lists, e.g. the principles of reality are one (monism) or two 
(dualism) or three or four, and so on up to infinity. This method 1s first 
attested in Gorgias, and is common in authors ranging from Aristotle 
to Sextus.”? We might also compare an argument which Simplicius calls 
the dtatgeots dud awAELOvenv: there are four theoretical positions that can 
be or have been taken on the notion of place, A, B, C or D; if A, B and 
C are unpersuasive, then D must be the correct one.”! Here the division 





'I A good example is found in Arist. DC 2.13, where he reflects on his procedure 
at 294a9—14 using the language of the diaeresis and division into genus and species in 
order to describe the objections that can be raised on a particular question. 

20 See the discussion at Mansfeld (1990a) 3157-3161. 

21 Simp. in Phys. 571.19-35, commenting on Arist. Ph. 211b5—10. The positions men- 
tioned are those of Democritus and his successors, including Epicurus and the Stoics, 
Plato and Aristotle (the Stoics appear to be in the place of Strato); cf. A 1.19, where 
three of the four positions cited by Simplicius on the basis of Aristotle’s text are given. 
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must be exhaustive for the argument to work, but in the doxographical 
perspective, which of course 1s not argumentative in the same sense, 





this is unnecessary. We represent this type of diaeresis in our diagrams 
by means of a straight line m order to distinguish it from the other two. 

The three types of arrangement that we use can thus be represented 
schematically as follows: 








> — A 

A A 
-— B 

C 
Fr 

B B 
— D 
type A type B type C 


The structural diagrams that we include in our treatment of each 
chapter (see sect. 2 above) consist of permutations and combinations 
of these three basic types of diaeresis. It 1s possible, for example, that 
a type A diaeresis in the form of a diaphonia will have, for each of 
its poles, a list of alternatives in a type C diaeresis. In some cases 
diaereses can be linked together in a dichotomous tree-like structure 
in the manner of the classic Platonic diaeresis or the arbor Porphyriana. 
This occurs, for example, in A’s presentation of views on the seat of the 
ruling part of the soul in 4.5.” In Book II, however, it is only found in 
a modified form, when a second question is added to the main subject, 
e.g in ch. 2.1*. It should be noted that we present the diaereses in our 
diagrams horizontally rather than vertically as 1s usually done, 1.e. 


rather than TAN 


B A B 


A 





because this corresponds visually better to the sequence of lemmata as 
they proceed down the page in the reconstructed text.*? 

A word should be devoted our use of the term ‘diaeresis’. In our 
analysis we use it in the first instance with reference to philosophical 
views, e.g. an Opposition between view A and view B on subject X, 


22 Cf. the analysis at Mansfeld (1990a) 3092-3099. 


23 Here ch. 2.1* forms an exception because it includes a double diaeresis. 
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but naturally there is a close connection with the realia on which 
those views are held, e.g. the generated or ungenerated nature of the 





cosmos.”* ‘The primary focus of the term 1s thus on the making of 
conceptual divisions and distinctions. It will be apparent that, although 
the term is often used of a subject that can be loosely formulated 
in terms of a genus/species relation, it is not used in the sense of a 
rigorous logical division.?° ‘his means that in many cases the listing 





of the members of the diaeresis 1s not exhaustive, e.g. in the example 
given above of the heavenly bodies being either fiery or earthy. Other 
possibilities on this issue can certainly be envisaged. Of course if the 





diaphonia is cast in the form of an exclusive disjunction (the cosmos 
is either @daetocs or agdoaetoc), then the diaeresis is exhaustive, but 
this occurs only in a minority of cases. ‘The most contentious case 1s 
the listing of views made in the type C diaeresis. One might question 
whether it 1s wise still to speak of a diaeresis in such an instance, since 
diaeresis is generally thought of as dichotomous.” But here too we are 
following ancient precedent. For example Diogenes Laertius happily 
states in his doxography of Stoic physics (7.132) that people dude the 
(uoinos AOYos into the subjects of bodies, principles, elements, gods, 
limits, place and void. ‘This is plainly a listing. Many other texts can be 
given in which a subject is divided into a number of components which 
amount to a non-exhaustive listing.?’ 





24 Strictly speaking a doxa is a propositional judgment on a property of an object. 

2° On the logical diaeresis and its requirements see Joseph (1916) 115-135; on ancient 
diaeresis in general Mansfeld (1992b) 326-331. 

26 See further Part I, Index rerum s.v. diaeresis. 

27 One could appeal to the logical category of physical division (partitio or weeuouds), 
in which the parts of an individual thing are distinguished; cf. Joseph (1916) 132. But 
the division in the example given is certainly not of a physical thing. ‘The process of 
classification is also relevant. Other examples of division as a de facto listing at D.L. 3.80— 
109 (= Dw. Anst.), 7.84; cf. also S.E. Adv. Log. 1.11. For a casual non-exhaustive use of the 
concept of diaeresis see Cicero’s description of the structure of his edict at Ep. ad Ait. 
6.1.115 §15 (he uses the Greek term). Another example is the use of diaeresis to divide 
a word into its various meanings; cf. Alcinous Did. 5.2. One can also compare the use 
of division in the composition of systematic Téyvat, 1.e. textbooks or handbooks; cf. 
Fuhrmann (1960) 17 who writes of the Téyvy of Anaximenes (contemporary of Aristotle) 
that, instead of dividing genera into species, he tends to present “Dispositionsschemata’ 
which outline the structure of his discussion, usually involving divisions with two or 
three parts, but the number can go as high as seven or eight. See further Part I sect. 1 
and esp. n. 5, where much of the above evidence 1s discussed. 
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4. Limitations and validity of our method 


By means of the speczmen reconstructionis which we offer in these pages, we 
aspire to recovering an ancient text which has been epitomized, excerpt- 
ed and adapted for a variety of different purposes. We are well aware 
that the end result cannot be regarded in the same light as the critical 
edition of a text that has survived in manuscript form or as a papyrus. 
In the establishment of texts of the latter sort there always remains an 
element of approximation: it 1s of course an illusion to think that we can 
ever reproduce the original words of the writer with any certainty. But 
in the case of the critical edition the text is either complete or lacunae 
can be identified with some confidence. In the case of A, by contrast, 
there are large parts of the work which are certainly incomplete and 





can never be recovered unless more primary evidence comes to light. 
‘To be sure, Book II 1s a privileged case, because it 1s as good as certain 





that our witnesses have preserved it in a virtually complete state (our 
estimation 1s that we have at least 95 %, i.e. with no more than a dozen 
lemmata missing at the very most). ‘he resultant reconstruction thus 
gives us an excellent picture of what this part of A’s work was like. Other 
parts, esp. Books I and V, will have differed, but the resemblances will 
always be greater than the differences.”® Even in the privileged case of 
Book II a reconstruction must retain a stochastic element, but here at 
least the uncertainties are limited. It 1s the best we can do. 

In attempting the difficult task of determining the original appear- 
ance of the work, we must exploit all resources at our disposal. As we 





have emphasized above, our starting-point is always the evidence of 
witnesses and our understanding of how they have treated, and made 
use of, the contents of the original book. ‘The method 1s thus primarily 
based on the available texts. At the same time, in order to complete 
the reconstruction, we have had to rely on an understanding of how 
A’s doxographical method works, based on lengthy study both of his 
remains and of the wider doxographical context. If this were to mean 





that we were presenting the reconstruction that merely conformed to 
our expectations or (even worse) to what we wanted to find, then our 
method would be circular and vitiated. But we are convinced that this 
is not the case. There are objective grounds for thinking that A orga- 
nized the contents of his individual chapters in accordance with certain 


28 See further the analysis of various sections of the work in Part I. 
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principles and by means of certain techniques, including the attempt 
to produce a degree of systematic correlation between the contents of 
the chapter and its internal organization. We have taken this feature 
of his work into account in our reconstruction, but have not allowed 





it to outweigh the evidence of the witnesses, which must in all cases 
remain primary. At most we admit to subscribing to, and applying the 
principle of charity: that 1s, we are inclined to take our author seriously 
and to assume that he knew what he was doing, in relation both to 
the contents of his work and the tradition in which he was operating. 
Our approach thus differs markedly from the negative and sometimes 
quite scathing attitude taken by Diels in his attempt to reconstruct the 
work 130 years ago. Indeed this difference in method les at the very 
heart of our justification for undertaking to revise his very considerable 
achievement.*° 


29 See our remarks in Vol. I:xvi and ch. 2 (esp. 99-101). 
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SIGLA 


(1) Ancient authors 


A 

Ach 

AD 

Dox. Pasq. 


Aétius 

Achilles, [sagoge 

Arius Didymus 

Doxographica Pasquah 

Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 

ps-Galen, Historia philosopha 

Nemesius, De natura hominis 

ps.Plutarch, Placita philosophorum (Byzantine mss.) 
variant textual readings in P’s mss. (P! generally the majority 
reading) 

ps.Plutarch and his tradition (EGQ etc.) 
papyrus 

Qusta Ibn Luga 

Stobaeus, Eclogae physicae 

Scholia 


Theodoret, Graecarum affectionum curatio 


(2) Critical texts used for witnesses to Aétius and his tradition (for full 


details see the bibliography) 


Ach 


Cyril 
Dox. Pasq. 
E 

G 

Lydus 

P 

Philo 

Q 

S 

Scholia Aratea 
T 


Maass, Di Maria (both cited because the more recent text is 
fairly inaccessible) 

Burgiére & Evieux 

Pasquali and Amand de Mendieta & Rudberg 

Mras (also for ps.Plu. Séromaters) 

Diels 

Wuensch 

Mau and Lachenaud (Mau usually our starting-point) 
Cohn & Wendland 

Daiber 

Wachsmuth 

Maass 


Raeder 
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(3) Cross-references 


- numbering of doxai as presented in our reconstruction 
q] chapter of Aétius’ compendium 

8 lemma of Aétius’ compendium 

ch. chapter of the specimen reconstructionis 

sect. section of Part I or of the Analysis in Part I 


For abbreviations of secondary sources and other works see the Sigla in 


Part I and the Bibliography. 


Aétius Placita 2.Titulus et Pinax 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2. Titulus et Pinax 


ANALYSIS 


1. In the Byzantine mss. of ps.Plutarch Book II begins with its title as 
follows:°° 


TIEPI TQN APEXSKONTQN 
TOIXY ®IAOZO®OI> 
DYZTIKQN AOTMATQN ENTITOMH> 
TO B’ 





In the absence of further evidence it has to be determined what relation 
P’s title bears to what stood in A’s compendium. In Vol. [:323-327 
we argued that the evidence in T points to the title beng the simple 








formulation Iegi aeéoxovtwv. Certainly the reference to an epitome in 
the above title will have been added by P. But we now think there are 
good grounds for thinking that A’s title may have been closer to what we 
find in P. See the discussion in Part I sect. 2. So in our reconstruction 





we take over P’s title without the added reference to the epitome (note 
that this word is missing in the title of the entire work and in the title 
for Book IV, but does occur in the titles of Books II, If] and V—for the 


last two év émttouf rather than émutouijs).*! 


2. The text in P then continues with the words év @ xepddaa té6e, 
which introduce the pmax or table of contents for the book. ‘The table 
of contents 1s only found in the manuscripts of P, not in Q* (or 





30 This is the title in the ms. Mosquensis 501, taken over by both Mau and Lache- 
naud. Other mss. have slightly different variants. ‘The above-mentioned scholars place 
the full title in their text. Diels has only BIBAION AEYTEPON as the title of the 
book. 

31 But there is too much variation in the mss. for certainty in relation to any of the 
titles. 

32 As far as we can tell, Daiber at no stage mentions any pinakes in Q (but does 
not mention the subject either). Note that not all Greek mss. contain the pinakes. 
Diels did not include them in his edition, but preceded his reconstruction of A with 
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EG). In Part 1 section 17 we have argued that it is likely that the com- 
pendium was an early example of a work that included such tables of 
contents for each book. ‘The argument consisted of two steps. Firstly it 
can be shown that A must have had chapter headings for each chapter, 





since there are many cases when the contents of individual lemmata 
in a chapter cannot be understood without the chapter title.** The evi- 
dence of Photius too points to chapter titles in A’s work. Secondly, to 
judge by the practice of an author such as Pliny in his Natural History, 
tables of contents may have chronologically preceded chapter titles.*° 
This admittedly not very strong argument suggests that A included 
tables of contents for his books. An additional argument would be that 
in a work that displays such a clear and intentional structure, the author 





would have been keen to put it on display. If A’s compendium is dated 
to the second half of the 1st cent. GE it would be an early example of 
the practice.*° On balance, therefore, the table of contents should be 
included in our reconstruction. 


3. kor the headings themselves we are so bold as to present the head- 
ings as we have determined them for the individual chapters of the 
reconstruction. As discussed at some length in Vol. I and further in 
briefer terms in Part I of this volume, there is considerable variation in 
the length of chapter headings in our various witnesses, making it very 
difficult to determine what exactly they were in the original version of 
P, and before him, A. We have concluded that the length and precise 
wording of chapter headings was not a matter of rigorous discipline, 





but rather of convenience, depending on what the compiler or excerp- 
tor wished to do in his particular context.*’ In the table of contents for 
Book II we of course include the three additional brief chapters that we 
consider to have been epitomized away by P. As indicated above in our 
introductory remarks, we have for the sake of convenience adhered as 


a list which he called ‘Plutarchi de Placitis epitomes index capitum’ (DG 268-2609). Its 
contents correspond to the titles given in his edition. He neither discusses the subject 
of the xeqdAata in his Prolegomena nor refers to them in the critical apparatus of his 
edition. 

33 Although the pinax of Eusebius PE Book XV bears more than a superficial 
resemblance to the pinax in P because so many chapter headings in 15.24—-61 are taken 
from P. 

34 See the many examples from Book II given in Part I sect. 17 preceding n. 421. 

39 See Part In. 419. 

3© See again the discussion in Part I. 

37 See above Part I sect. 17 text preceding n. 417. 
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much as possible to P’s numbering, and so have given these additional 
chapters a (non-authentic number) by adding a + sign (e.g. B*’). 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


ITEPI TQN APEXKONTQN 
TOIX ®IAOZO@GOI®? ®YTIKQN AOTMATQN 
TO B' 
EV ( AEPAAGLA THOSE’ 


IIegt xoouov 

IIeet oyNWatos xzOoWoV 

Tlegi xivijoews xdou0v?) 

Et Eupvyos 0 ZOGWOS ZAL MOOVOLA SLOLKOUUEVOG 
Et ag~daetos 6 xd0W0G 

Ilodev toeqmetat 6 xOOWOGC 

Tlod éyet to Hyeuovixov 6 xd0u0c") 

"ATO MOLOV MOWTOV OTOLYELOV HOEATO ZOOWOTOLELV O DEdcG 
Ileot ta&ews ToD rOGWOV 

Tic 1] aitla Tov TOV xOOUOV EyXALOT| VOL 

leet tot extoc tov ROOUOD, EL EOTL KEVOV 

Tiva deELa TOD ZOOUOV ZA TLVA COLOTEOG. 

Ileol oveavod, tig 1] TOUTOU OVOLE 

Ileol Stargpeoews OVEAVOT, El MOGOUS ZXVXAOUC SLOALOEITAL 
Tic 1] OVOLA TOV GOTOWV, TAAVYTOV XAL ATAAVOV 
leo oynuctmv cotéomv 

Ileol ta&ews Gotéowv 

Ileol tic THV COTEQWV POEGKS ZAL ZLVNOEWS 
Tlod_ev matiCovtat ol GOTEQES 

T1o8ev toeéqovtar ot Gotéees*) 

IIleQt TOV GOTOWV THV XAAOVUEVMV ALOGZOVEDV 
Ileol Etonuaotas Gotéowv? 

Ileot ovotas nAiov® 

leo ueyédous HAtov 

Ileol oyyuatos nAtou 

Ileol toom@v HALov 

Ileol €xAreipews HALov 

Ileol ovotas oeAnvys 

IIeot ueyedous oekyvys 

IIeot oynuwatos oeknvys 


SI MOK OO N 


17a 
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IIeQt PwWtLloUdv oEAynvyc 

Ileol €xAetpews oernvys 

Ileal EuMaoEwWS AUTIS “al Sta TL yewdns Maiveta 

Ileol TOV AMOOTHUGTOMYV Tis GEANVIS’ 

leo Eviavtot, MOGOS EXGOTOV THV TAAVYTAV YOOVOG, XAL TiC O 
EVOL EVLAUVTOG 


Pr, P2 to Bipdtov £’, BiBALov SevtEQov 
non exstat in P, addidi 

non exstat in P, addidi 

non exstat in P, addidi 

add. P xai mc yivetar yetumv nai DEQOS 
add. P zai ott 600 xai toEic Etotv 

add. P nooov agéotynxue tot NAtov 


ON THE PHYSICAL DOCTRINES 
HELD BY THE PHILOSOPHERS 
BOOK II 
in which the following headings (are found): 


On the cosmos 

On the shape of the cosmos 

On the movement of the cosmos 

Whether the cosmos is ensouled and administered by providence 
Whether the cosmos is indestructible 

Where does the cosmos obtain its nourishment from 

Where does the cosmos have its regent part 

From what kind of first element did the god begin to make the 
cosmos 

On the order of the cosmos 

What is the cause of the cosmos having been tilted 

On what is outside the cosmos, whether a void exists 

What are the right (parts) of the cosmos and what are the left 
On the heaven, what is its substance 

On the division of heaven, into how many circles is 1t divided 
What is the substance of the heavenly bodies, both planets and fixed 
stars 

On the shapes of the stars 

On the ordering of the heavenly bodies 

On the displacement and movement of the heavenly bodies 
From where do the stars obtain their illumination 

From where do the stars obtain their nourishment 

On the stars that are called the Dioscuri 

On signs of the seasons produced by the heavenly bodies 

On the substance of the sun 

On the size of the sun 


22 
23 
2. 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3I 
G2 
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On the shape of the sun 

On the turnings of the sun 

On the eclipse of the sun 

On the substance of the moon 

On the size of the moon 

On the shape of the moon 

On the iluminations of the moon 

On the eclipse of the moon 

On its appearance and why it appears to be earthy 
On the distances of the moon 

On the year, how great the time of (the revolution of) each of the 
planets is, and what the Great year 1s. 


Aétius Placita 2.Praefatio 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.Praef., Qusta Ibn Laga 2.Praef. 


ANALYSIS 


1. After the table of contents the book commences with a brief authorial 
introductory passage. As we shall see below, it 1s paralleled by other 
introductory passages in P, but no term such as weooiutov vel sim. 1s used 
to describe them. ‘The passage has not been numbered in the editions. 
We too do not number it, but call it the Praefatio. 


2. [he text as preserved by P 1s as follows: 


P2.Praef. tetehexms TOLVVV TOV MEQL GOYWV ZXAL OTOLYELWV XAL TOV OVVE- 
SQOEVOVIWV AUTOIS AOVYOV TOEWOUAL TOOSG TOV ETL TOV ATOTEAEOUG- 
TWV, CLIO TOU MEQLEXTLAWTATOV MAVTWV EVOTHOCAUEVOG. 





The sentence is not included by ps.Galen and ignored by Cyril, who 
is only interested in cosmology and goes straight to P 2.1. Eusebius 
also has his own agenda, which he announces at PE 15.22.68. He 
first focuses on the parts of the cosmos which the ancients regarded 
as ‘visible gods’ and worshipped, before dealing with more religiously 
neutral cosmological subjects. ‘Vhis leads to P 2.20-22, 25-28 and 13- 
14 being cited first, before turning to 1.4-5 and 2.3~-11. In this scheme 
there 1s no place for P 2.1-2 or the preceding prefatory remark. We thus 
lack other witnesses in the tradition of P except the translator Qusta 


Ibn Luga.*® 





3. The sentence 1s also not included by Stobaeus. ‘This is not because it 
does not fit into his structural scheme. ‘There 1s a clear transition from 
principles to cosmology at the beginning of 1.21 Ilegi xoouov xth. But 
he seldom makes transitional comments in the first person and to do 





38 Q is too inexact to help with the textual question whether to accept the conjecture 
megt instead of émt in the phrase emt tHv AnoteAeoudtwv. The correction, which Diels 
places in his text but Mau and Lachenaud reject, 1s quite unnecessary. 
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this through the excerpt of a text written by someone else in the first 
person would have been too awkward.*? Moreover in some chapters 
(1.15, 18, 20) he combines material from Books I and II. Instead he 
commences with a description of the cosmos in Plato Tz. 30a—b.* 
Theodoret also moves from a discussion of Gexat to the cosmos at 4.15, 
but chooses to emphasize the dtaqwvia involved in both discussions. On 
the prefatory remarks in Achilles see below sect. 5. 





4. [he sentence describes the transition from Book I on the principia to 
the remaining books on the cosmos and its contents. In addition to the 
initial Preface at the beginning of Book I, similar transitions are found 
at three other points in P:*! 


P 3.praef. mequndevuws év Tois MEOCTEQOLS EV ETLTOUT TOV MEQL TOV OVEAVIOV 
LOYOV, OEANVY 6’ AVTAV TO UEDOOELOV, TOEWOUAL EV TO TOELTW MEO 
TO UETAOOLA TADTA 6’ EOTL TA AMO TOU “UXAOV TIS CEAVNS 
XADYXROVTA UEXOL MOOS Ti DEOL THs YTS, NVTLVA ZEVTEOV TAELV 
EILEVELV Ti] TWEQLOYT] Tis OPaloas vevoulxaotv. Gogouat &’ éevtetBev. 

Le. 2 MEQLYEVOAULEVWV OE LOL TOV UETAQOLOV, EPOSEVONOETAL ZXAL TA 
TMOOOYELO. 

P 4.praef. TEQumdevpevov SE TOV TOD ZxOOUOV LEE@V StAaBHOOWOL TEdSG TO 
XOTOA UWEQOG. 


We thus have four transitions: from Goyal zat ototyeta to AmoTEAEOUATOL, 
from ovedvia to wetaoo.a, from uetago.m to modoyeira, and from ta 
TOU ZxOOLOV UEEH to TA xaTa UEQEOG. These passages are crucial for an 
understanding of the organization of the Placita as they have come 
down to us. 

In our witnesses all of these passages are found only in P (and Q). 
Were they originally present in A, or have they been added by P? 
Although the reference to epitomization in the preface to Book Il 
might suggest the latter, there is a strong argument to support the 





former view. ‘The formulation meet Gex@v wat otovyetwv In Our present 
text recalls the prefatory chapter at 1.2, tivi dtapéget AEX] “al OTOLYETa. 
Most of this chapter is also taken up by S in his chapter entitled meg 
AOYDV “aL oToLyeLwv Tot Mavtos at 1.10, independently of P. It 1s to be 





39 An exception are the prefatory and concluding remarks when he presents his long 
excerpt of the summary of Stoic ethics from AD; cf. 2.57.15-17, 116.15-18. See also our 
remarks in Part I sect. 4 at n. 72. 

40 On this passage and esp. its opening words, see Vol. I:266 and below ch. 5 sect. 3. 

+1 We cite here only the key authorial statements relating to the macro-division of 
books; for a more detailed discussion see Part I sect. 5. 
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agreed with Diels that this chapter, and the preface and first chapter 
in P (which S does not cite) to which it is connected by content and 
language, go back to A.” ‘Together they form a general introduction 
to the work, before it embarks on the exposition on principles and 
related subjects in the rest of Book I. A further consideration is that 
the words ao tod meQuextixmtatov clearly anticipate the description of 
the cosmos as meguoyy in the first lemma of A 2.1*. 

The key term in making the transition from Book I to Books II—V 1s 
amotéAeoua (resultant product). It occurs three times in Book I: at P 1.2 
(distinction between cexat as ov ovvideEtoL, otoLyeta as OUVDEeTa—1e. the 
four primary elements posterior to tAyn—and anoteAéouata); P 1.5.4 
(contrast with oitia); P 1.11.1 (introductory definition of aitwov as (6v 
6) to duotékeoua). The corresponding verb dotedéouat is used quite 
often for causing a product: at P 1.3.8 (877D), P 3.1.3, P 3.3.2, P 5.3.1 
etc. ‘he term is very common in Philo of Alexandria: note esp. Opi. 
129 (opposition t6éat and amotekgouata, cf. also Mos. 2.76); Her. 209 
(ototyeia and amotek€ouata as évavtia); Fug. 133 (distinction between to 
SEe@vV aitlov = TO THE, TO MAOXYOV = 7H VAN, and to GmotéAeoua). Similar 
usage is found in the early chapters of G not derived from A: §17, 
610.5 Diels (at €or, ) AmoLos VAN, TA AMoTEAEOUATA); $19, 611.7 (contrast 
aitia and amotéAeoua). The basic contrast 1s thus between cause (of 
whatever kind, whether material or non-material) and product. It 1s 
thus an ideal term to convey the transition to the remainder of the 
Placita, which deal with the features of the physical and material world. 
See further Whittaker’s note on Alcinous Did. 14 170.1, who remarks 
that use of the term appears to have been stimulated by the Stoa (cf. 
Philo at Fug. 133 cited above), but was also taken over by Platonist 
authors (e.g. Plutarch De facie 1023c). ‘The term has the advantage of 
being completely neutral, implying neither a technological (e.g. geyov) 
nor a biological metaphor (e.g. yéveots).“4 





* As noted by Lachenaud (1993) 103 n. I. 

#8 Diels DG 57 states that he first wished to attribute them to P rather than A (his 
words Aétio numis cuprens imply that he first thought they were unworthy of him), but he 
came to realize that they were certainly ‘Aétiana’. But more important for Diels was 
his conclusion that they had been added by A to the ‘limpidus fons’ of the postulated 
Vetusta Placita; see our discussion in Part I sect. 3. 

4 Diels DG 100 erroneously declares that the proper use of the term is astrological, 
but he corrects himself in the index (724), where he writes ‘opp. aitta vel cdexat 
[ototyeta]’. 
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5. As sentence thus marks a transition from the principia discussed in 
Book I and the realia discussed in the rest of the work. As we have 
noted in Part I,*° this division in subject matter between the two books 





is not absolute, because as part of this introductory section A has 
included chapters on how the cosmos was established (1.4) and whether 
the universe forms a unity (1.5). [here 1s some overlap here with the 
beginning of Book II.*° A first precedent for a transition from prin- 
cipia to realia can be found in that most influential of cosmological 
accounts, Plato’s Timaeus, where the proemium (27d—29d) discusses meta- 
physical presuppositions (tantamount to principles) before turning to 
the creation of the cosmos at 29e.*” A slightly different approach 1s 
taken by Aristotle in two introductory texts, Cael. 1.1 268a1—6, Mete. 
1.1 338a20—25 (texts below). In both cases a distinction 1s made between 
the subjects covered in the Physics, which deal with concepts such as 
cause, motion, time and so on (all found in A’s Book J), and the bodily 
objects of the physical world, dealt with in a series of treatises start- 
ing with De Caelo. ‘There are, however, no verbal resemblances with 
A.* In his brief sketch entitled Ta weta& ta quoxd, Theophrastus 1s 
very much concerned about the connection between first principles 
and the study of nature (cf. 4a1—-17), but there first principles come 
after, not before.*? More to the point 1s Diogenes Laertius’ mtroduc- 
tory section on the @voixocg oyos at 7.132 (text below). The diaere- 
sis between an eidetic (el6txdc) and a generic (yevindcs) list of top- 





ics Shows some resemblance to the difference between the contents 
of A’s Books I and II. See further the extended discussion in Part I 
sect. 8. 





Moving to the Platonist tradition, we observe that rather general 
parallels to the present passage can be found in the Platonist tradi- 





4 Sect. 2 text at nn. 32-33. 

*© On this see the discussion in Part I sect. 2. 

47 Cf. Runia (1997). It is taken by Proclus in his Commentary to be in part an 
exposition of the causes of the cosmos; cf. 1.3.3-16, 4.26-29, 237.4-16, 274.2131. Note 
that Plato returns to the Geyxai at 47e. 

8 Though tov @toe ovveotwtwv at 268a4 amounts to the same as tv GmotEEoUd- 
TOV. 

49 He will also have dealt with first principles either in his Physics or ®vowxai d5d€at, 
but we have no idea how he organized his broader treatment, let alone whether he 
had an explicit transition from principia to realia. Cf. Stemmetz (1964) 334-351, who 
persuasively argues (against Usener and Diels) that the ‘Theophrastean fragments on 
the aeyat had their origin in his ‘Totogia meat puoews, the title he gave his chief work on 
natural philosophy. 
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tion based on the Tzmaeus. A comparable structure is found in ‘Timaeus 
Locrus’ Pythagoreanizing epitome of the Tzmaeus, where the aitiot and 





aexat are presented in §$1—-6 and §7 makes the transition to the ov- 
oavoc. In the handbook of Alcinous there 1s a movement from the 
moa@ta to the yéveois of the cosmos, and then to the yéveoug and @v- 
otc of human beings (text below). ‘This is of course primarily based 
on Plato, 72. 27a. ‘The same structure also lurks behind Philo’s exe- 
gesis of the Mosaic cosmogony and the distinction between day one 
and the remaining five days of creation.°’ Another interesting text 1s 
the Pythagorean doxography of Alexander Polyhistor at D.L. 8.25. Fes- 
tugiére compares the general structure of the doxography with Aéttus’ 
five books.*! ‘he move from principles to elements and cosmos in § 25, 
however, follows a standard Academic—Pythagorean derivation scheme 





(note the sequence of éx-phrases) and bears no resemblance to the sen- 





tence here. 
Finally we draw attention to the way that Achilles begins his com- 
pendium: 


Isagoge 1, 27.1-4 Maass ~ 5.1-4 Di Maria 


“Mio® Wev GOTLG TAMAVI]) MEQLOXOTMV—” MPoiv O Lo~PoxArs. zat O ZXWULKOGC 
"AQLOTOMAVYS “OS TAPAVT) UEOLUVEL, TA SE YaUaDEV EoBieLr” PNOLV. GAN’ Ot LEV 
LAV, Nusic SE POLVOLEVA, CAA’ OVX AC~avi) Cytobuev. 





Leaving aside the literary flourishes, it 1s clear that the title of Aratus’ 
poem has inspired the author to make a distinction (in the form of a 
diaphonia) between what is invisible and what is apparent to the senses 
which is not entirely dissimilar to A’s transition. Although Ach has a 
chapter on the ceyn of the universe ($3), there is no room in his work 





for the extended treatment of principles and causes that we find in A. It 
may be speculated that his approach here has been influenced by what 
he found in the earlier tradition of the Placita. 





°° Cf. Runia (1986) 87-88. 

! Festugiére (1945) 5-10 = (1971) 375-380, who takes over the Dielsian theory that 
this basic structure emanated from ‘Theophrastus’ Phystkai doxai (sic). 

°2 But not in A. The two works are ‘cousin writings’; cf. Vol. I:305. Note that Ach § 2 
uses the same formula as A at P 1.2 and that Ach §4 Hegi tijg ovotaoems tHv OAwv has 
almost the same title as A at P 1.4 aco ovvéotynxev 6 xdou0s. But at §5 Ach commences 
with the nature of the heaven. See further the comments in Part I sect. ro. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


TETEAEXWS TOLVUV TOV TEOL COYMV RAL OTOLYELWV HAL TOV OVVESQEVOVTWYV 
QUTOIS AOVYOV TOEWOUGL TOEOG TOV Ei! TOV ANMOTEAEOUATWV, ATO TOU 
TMEQLEXTLAWTATOU MAVTIWV EVOTYOCUEVOG. 





1 P xegi conj. corrector ms. Vossiani, prob. Diels non recte 


[Preface] 


Having thus completed my account of the principles and elements and what 
is closely associated with them, I shall turn to the account concerned with 
the products, starting with the most comprehensive of all things. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato Ti. 27a, 27d-209d, 47e. Aristotle Cael. 1.1 268a1—6, 1 meQi MvoEews 
ETLOTYUN OYESOV 1 MAELOTH PALVETAL TEOL TE OMUATA wal WEyEDYN zal TA TOVTHV 
ovoa AV xal TAS uLvYjoEtc, étL SE MEO TAS Gods, Soa Tis TOLAVTHS OOLAC 
ELOLV’ TOV YAO PUOEL OVVEOTMTWV TH UWEV EOTL OMLATA xaL UEyeOn, Ta dS’ ExEL OMUA 
zal ueyetoc, ta S’ GoEXal TOV ExOvtwv elotv; cf. 1.2 268b11—-14. Mele. 1.1 338a20— 
25, MEQL UV OVV TOV TEMTHV aitlwv Tho PvoewWS xai MEQi MONS xtIVHOEWS 
PVOLNTC, ETL OE MEQL TOV XATA THV AVM POEAV SLAXEXOOUNLMEVWV CLOTEWV XA 
TMEQL TOV OTOLYELWV TOV OMOMATLXAV ... Elontat TEedtEQov. Stoics ap. D.L. 7.132, 
TOV SE PVOLXOV LOYOV SLALOOTOLV EiC TE TOV MEQL OMUATHV TOMOV XAL TEEL COYMV 
XAL OTOLYELWV XAL DEOV ZxAL TEOATHWV XAL TOMO nal XEvOD. HAL OUTM LEV ELOLXMG, 
VEVLKMS 6° ELS TOEIS TOMOUG, TOV TE MEQL KOOUOV XAL TOV TMEQL TOV OTOLYELWV Hal 
TELTOV TOV aitiodoyixov... Alexander Polyhistor ap. D.L. 8.24-25. Timaeus 
Locrus §$ 1—7, esp. §7 meiv Ov WEavov hoy yevéodat Hotyv idéa te xai bra xat 
0 Beds ... Alcinous Did. 8 19.5-9 Whittaker, veta d€ tatta emopéevws TEQl TOV 
COYOV TE XAL TOV DEoAoyLx@v AEyouev Vemonucatwv, avwv_ev ATO TOV TOWTWV 
CLOYOMEVOL ZXOL CLI”? AVIV ZXOATLOVTES XAL ENLOXOMOVVTES THV TOU ZXOOWOV YEVEOLV, 
TEAEVTOVTES OE ElG AVIOMMWV YEVEOLV HAL PVOLV. 
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Ilegt xoouov 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.1, ps.Galen 44, Cyril c. Jul. 2.14, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.1 
Stobaeus 1.21.3ab, 6c, 1.22.3bcd 

Theodoret 4.15 

Cf. Achilles 5, 8 


ANALYSIS 





1. [he first chapter of the book follows on directly from the Preface, 
where its subject is announced, though without actually using the term 
zxoouwos itself. Considerable mention has of course been made of the 
cosmos in Book I, particularly in the first seven chapters, but also 
incidentally thereafter (e.g. at P 1.21.2, 22.1 on time, P 1.25.1 on necessity 
etc.). It 1s only, however, when he reaches Book I that A begins to deal 
with the cosmos as physical object systematically. But there is notable 
overlap with the contents of Book I, particularly the chapters 4 ac 
OVvEOTHXEV O ZOOS (note the term Aosmos 1s used in the chapter title), 5 
Ei €v to aév, and to a lesser degree in the chapters 3 on first principles 
and 7 on theology.°> On the overlap between A 1.5 and the present 
chapter see further below sect. 7. 











2. [he text as preserved by ps.Plutarch has seven lemmata as follows: 


a’. Ilegit xoouov 


P2.1.1 Ilutayoeas TEMtTOS WVOUACE THV TOV OAWV TEELOYTWV ZKOOWOV EX 
TIS EV AVI TASES. 
P2.1.2 Oadfis ual ot aw’ adtot Eva TOV XOOUWOV. 


P2.1.3 Anuoxettos “al “Emixoveos zal 6 tovtov xadyyytns Myteddweoc 
CLILELOOUG ROOMOUG EV TH CLTELOM ZATA MAOAV MEQLOTAOLV. 


P2.1.4 "EumedoxAis TOV Tod HALOV MEELSQOUOV ELVAL TEOLYOAGIV TOD 
ZXOOUOV XAL TOU MEQATOS AVTOV. 

2.6 XEAEVRXOG AIELQOV TOV ZXOOWOV. 

P2.1.6 ALOYEVYS TO LEV TEV GITELOOV, TOV OE ZOOWOV TETEOaVOAL. 


°3 On these chapters see further Part I sect. 2 & 5. 
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P2.1.7 Ol Utwixoi Srapégew TO TEV xal TO SAov: Mav Lev YOO Elva TO OVV 
XEVMD AIMELOOV, OAOV SE YWOELS TOD XEVOD TOV KXOOLOV’ WOTE OV TO 
CLUTO ELVAL TO OAOV HAL TOV XROOUOV. 


‘The chapter 1s not cited by Eusebius for the reasons given in our analy- 





sis of the Preface. His fellow Bishop Cyril, however, cites it verbatim in 
its entirety. His text gives two interesting and persuasive variants where 
he agrees with S and G against the mss. tradition of P: (1) tot mégatos 
Tov xoonoVv, cf. P4 tod xdouOV xal TOD MEEATOS AUTO; (2) TO OVV TH HEV 
tO Gtelod, cf. P7 to ovv ueva Gmeigov. Qusta appears to agree in the 
former case with Cyril, in the latter with P. A third variant in Cyril is 
that his text does not have ov in the final clause. S leaves out this clause 
and in G it is defective. Q, however, agrees with Cyril. His text must 
be correct, as the meaning plainly indicates, and as was seen by earlier 
scholars.° G takes over 5 of the 7 lemmata. His most striking change 1s 
to alter the name-label Metrodorus in P3 to Leucippus. We will return 
to the problems posed by this name-label and by the parallel chapter at 
P 1.5, which also cites Metrodorus, further below in sect. 7. 


3. In Stobaeus the chapter 1s divided between two chapters as follows: 


1.21 title Tegi xdouov xa et Eupvyosg xali TEovoia SrovZovUEVoSs nat TOD 
EXEL TO NYEWOVLKOV ZOL TODEV TOEMETAL 


121,34 

SI "EumedoxAfic tov tot HALov MEQISQOUOV ELVAL TEOLYOAGV TOD 
MEQATOS TOU XOOUOV. 

S2 Léhevuos 0 Eoubeatoc xai “Hoaxretoyns 0 Tovtinoc a&mElgov TOV 
XOOUWOV. 

53 Avoyeévys “al MEALOOOS TO UEV TAV CLITELOOV, TOV OE ZXOOWOV 
mETEOavoaL. 

1.21.3b 

S4. Ol Utwixol Srapégewv TO TeV xal tO SAov: M&V LEV YAO Elva OvV TH 
XEVO TH CLITELOM, OAOV SE YMOIC TOD xEVOD TOV ZOOLLOV. 

1.21.6c 

S5 IIludayooas 


—0G XAL MOMTOS WVOUGOE THV TOV OAWV TEQLOYNHV ZXOOUOV EX THC 
EV AVTIM TAEEWS. 


1.22 title Teoi taEews tot xoouov”” 


1.22.3b 


°+ See the apparatus of the reconstructed text below. 
°° We do not follow Wachsmuth in adding the sub-title from 198.18. See below n. 57. 
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S6 Oahijs, Tudayooac, “Eumedsoxdijc, “Expavtoc, Taouevidys, 
MéEAtoooc, ‘“Heaxrettoc, ‘Avasayooac, TAatov, ‘AgtototéAns, 
ZYVWV EVA TOV ZOOWOV. 

S7 ‘Avagsiuavegos, Avaéiuevys, AoyeAaoc, Zevo~avys, Atoyevys, 
Aevuinmoc, Anuoxettoc, Emixoveos AmEloousg ZOOWOUG EV TO 
CLITELOM ZXZATA WAGAV MEOLAYWYNV. 


F,29.0¢ 

58 TOV ATMELQOUG AMOMPHVALUEVMV TOUS ZOGHOUG ‘Avagiwavdeos TO icoov 
CLUTOUG AMEXELV CAANAOY, 

SQ "ETLXOVEOS AVLOOV ELVAL TO UETAEVD TOV ZOOUOV SLAOTNUCG. 


In his chapter 21 8 gathers together material from P 2.1-6 (the compos- 
ite title refers to the titles of P 2.1, 3, 5a and 5).° After quoting some 
material from Plato’s Tamaeus (30a2—c1, 33c6—d1), he cites the equiva- 
lent of P4—7 1n a block, followed later in the chapter by P1 in a cluster of 
four doxai of Pythagoras. But he has noticed that there 1s more material 
on the unicity of the cosmos in A’s Book I, as preserved in P 1.5 with the 
title Et €v to wav. He thus reserves the equivalent of P2—3 for his next 
chapter 22, which has the same title as P 2.7, Hei taSews tot xoopov. 





In this chapter he creates a special sub-section with the sub-title et év to 
Mov, 1.e. the same title as at P 1.5.°’ ‘To these lemmata he then adds two 
more not found in P, 1.e. S8—-9. 





It is apparent, therefore, that S has wholly ignored the sequence of 
the chapter such as we found it in P. He does, however, furnish a lot of 
information deleted by P: 


(a) ‘The record of name-labels is much fuller. It emerges that in S6 OaAijc xat 
ol ax’ avtot in P is an abbreviation for a list of some eleven names. In 
the case of the infinitists ($7), s1x Presocratics, including Leucippus, are 
added to the three atomists that make up the list in P, but the name-label 
of Metrodorus is omitted, no doubt in order to avoid repetition with the 
lemma from P 1.5 cited a few lines earlier (1.22.3a). For Seleucus (S2) a 
place of origin 1s given, and he is given the company of Heraclides, while 
Diogenes (S3) 1s jomned by Melissus. 

(b) As noted above, two new lemmata are added, namely a subdivision 
of the infinitists, represented by Anaximander (S8) and Epicurus (So). 
This subdivision runs parallel to the one given for the unicists in P2-3 


(= S6-). 





°° The words in S’s title reveal a chapter missing in P; cf. below on ch. 5a. 

‘7 This is one more piece of evidence that S planned his excerpts; he must have 
known when compiling 1.21 what he intended to do in 1.22. Wachsmuth gratuitously 
includes the sub-title Et €v to Gv as part of the title (cf. the title of 1.26, where he again 
introduces material from inside the chapter). It is clear that S sometimes introduces 
sub-titles, which he does not include in the title itself: 
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(c) As often in S, readings differ from what we find in P (two have already 
been mentioned in sect. 2 above). An interesting example 1s that in $7 
the infinite kosmoz are located év t@ Greiow vata TAOAV MEQLAYMYHV, 1.€. 
scattered throughout the entire circumference (of the universe), whereas 
in P3 they are located év tT Gnelom xaTa THOAV MEQLOTAOLY, 1.e. scattered 
throughout the entire surrounding space. Both readings are possible, but 
the latter is clearly preferable because there is no need to assume that the 
entire universe would have a single unified revolution. 

(d) As often in S$, a privileged position 1s given to Plato. His doxa, which is 
listed among the unicists in S6, is repeated at 1.22.3d with the addition 
of the characteristic verb &megrvato and is further confirmed by a quote 
explicitly described as taken from the Tzmaeus (31a2—b3). Both are clear 
cases of S’s own intervention.°° 





4. The evidence furnished by ‘Uheodoret 1s as follows: 
GAC 4.15, 104.8-15 


OV WOVOV OE EV TOUTOLS SLAMWVLA YE TAELOTY, AAG XV TOIS GAAOLC 
EXONOAVTO. 

Tr = xal yao oy tov xOOUoV Oadrjc wev xat Wudayooas zai ‘“Avagayooac 
xal TIaguevidns wat MéAtooos xat “Hoaxrettoc xat WAatav xat 
‘AotototéAns xat Zyvov éva eivar Evvwopordynoav: 

T2 “‘Avagiuavdeos dé xat Ava&wevys xat AoyéAaos ual Zevomavys xa 
Avoyévys xat Aevuutmos xat Anudxoitos xa “Emixoveocs moAAovc eivat 
XOL CLTELOOUG EOOEGOQY. 


He thus records only the equivalent of P2—-3, 1.e. what he regards as 
the main étaqwvia between unicists and infinitists. Further divisions 
and distinctions supplied in A’s chapter are ignored. With his lengthy 
lists of names, however, he stands much closer to the text in S6—7, and 
so confirms that P has abbreviated these lemmata rather drastically. 
The names of the eight infinitists are the same in both S and T 
(on the problem of Metrodorus see below sect. 7). But i the case of 
the names of the unicists there are slight discrepancies: (1) ‘TY omits 
the names Empedocles and Ecphantus recorded by 8; (11) the order 
in T is slightly different, Anaxagoras being placed after Pythagoras 
instead of in between Heraclitus and Plato. No other reason need be 
suggested for these alterations than ‘I’s loose form of paraphrasing. ‘The 
long list of names is retained in order to emphasize the extent of the 





disagreement. One further interesting change is that he formulates the 


°8 Cf. Vol. I:232, 266. As noted on 266, we might have expected S to delete the name 
of Plato in SO. 
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infinitist view as moAAOvS xal AmELQoUS (KOOWOUG). It should not be con- 
cluded that he allows for a third, pluralist position, for then 7 would 





have been expected rather than zat. ‘[ may have drawn his formulation 
from the well-known Platonic text 77. 31a2—3, which was also indepen- 
dently cited by S (see the text in the dialectical-doxographical parallels 
below).°° 


5. Achilles offers three brief texts with material not taken directly from 
A, but revealing clear parallels: 
Isagoge 5, 36.8-12 Maass ~ 15.10-13 Di Maria 
to d6€ Mav xOouUoV Tubayooas ExarEoEV Ex TiC SLAXOGUNOEWS, OVdEiC SE TEO 
QUTOV. TO OE TEV TOD OAOV TAEG TOIS TtwWixoic StaMeoEL OAOV LEV YAO AEYOUVOL 
TOV XOOLLOV, MEV dé (TO) LETA Tod xEvod. THENTEOV, StL OVdaLOT SV Srov 
XOOWOG OVTMS MVOUQOTALL. 


Isagoge 5, 37.5-6 Maass ~ 16.8-9 Di Maria 


"Eminxoveos O€ MOAAOUS HOOWOUS UIOTIDETAL XAL O SUddOxaAOS AvTOD MyteO- 
OWOOG. 


Isagoge 8, 38.11-12 Maass ~ 17.21-22 Di Maria 


Ol LEV ELVOL TL EXTOS PAOLV, MomEE xal "EmtxovEos (dc xual AmEleoVG ZOOLOUG 
VTOTIOETAL EV ATELOM TH HEV), Ol SE Ttwixol ... 


The first text gives the contents of Pr and P7, but the verbal paral- 
lels are limited. ‘he second text 1s of interest because, just like P, it 
describes Metrodorus as Epicurus’ teacher, although the term used 1s 
dudcdoxadoc rather than xadynyyntys. Moreover it refers to modAot rather 
than dzevgot, 1.e. partly reminiscent of ‘I: ‘The third text reverts to aztet- 
got xoouot. The expression év ameto@ to xev@ reminds us of the similar 
expression in S4. ovv TO xeva TH Ametow, for which some parallels were 


found in the tradition of P (Cyril and G). 


6. ‘he witnesses to the tradition of A thus furnish us with nine lem- 
mata, all of which are found in 8, with two less in P. In order to recon- 
struct the chapter it will be important to determine—if possible—their 
order in the original work. ‘Taking P as our starting point (because he 
usually, but not always, retains the order of A, cf. Vol. I:187-189), the 
two sources are related to each other as follows: 


°9 And note also the passages in Proclus which refer to a controversy as to whether 
Plato distinguishes two or three positions in this text (texts below). 
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Pr Pa p3 P4 P5 Po Py 
55 S6 S87 S8 Sg Si S2 83 S4 


We note the correspondence of P4-7 and S1-4, a clear case of S 
operating with blocks of lemmata, which 1s a typical feature of his 
compiuatory method (cf. Vol. I:266). S6—-9 also forms a block of four 
consecutive doxai, which encourages us to conclude that $8 and Sg 
would have followed P3 in A. Diels, however, places them at the end of 
the chapter for reasons that are not explained. Given S’s usual methods, 
this move seems rather doubtful, but a final decision can only be based 
on a detailed analysis of the entire chapter. 


7. A first problem is posed by the apparent overlap of the present 
chapter with 1.5 Et €v to aé@v (S very naturally links them together in 
his 1.22). ‘The title of the earlier chapter refers to to m&@v, yet men- 
tions 6 xdoL0c In every single lemma. Our present chapter concerns 
the cosmos, yet introduces a distinction between it and the universe 
in the last two lemmata as found in P. The following mcompatibil- 





ities between the chapters are to be noted: (1) the view of the Stoa 
at P 1.5.1 differs from P 2.1.7, and is erroneous (this is sensed by S, 
who deletes xat before to owpatixdv at 1.22.3a); (1) Empedocles’ dis- 
tinction at P 1.5.2 is not found in 2.1 (though it is vaguely simular to 
P 2.1.6—7); (11) arguments—attributed to Plato and Metrodorus—are 
given for the two main positions in 1.5, whereas 2.1 1s purely assertive. 
Though both chapters use the method of the Placita, it 1s likely that 
they represent separate strands of the tradition. In 2.1 the subject 1s 








approached from a purely cosmological perspective; in 1.5 there 1s some 
reference to principia (e.g. VAN, Taeddetyua, aitia).°’ Particularly note- 
worthy is that the author argues against one of the doxa1, 1.e. Plato; this 
seldom occurs in A, mostly in the early chapters (cf. P 1.3.2—-3, 1.7.1, 


4.19:3).” 





6° But following his frequent practice he drops the Platonic lemma and substitutes 
the relevant passage from the Tzmaeus at 1.22.3d. ‘The order of the first two doxai is also 
reversed when compared with P. Here it is difficult to determine who did the reversal, 
PorS. 

6! Also the doxai on whether the cosmos is limited or unlimited at T 4.5 (Xeno- 
phanes), 4.7 (Melissus) come from a different tradition, in which the relation to the 
aoexat 1s central. See further Part I sect. 7. 

62 On these passages see Part I sect. 6 text at n. 149 and also the remarks at Mansfeld 


(1992a) I0Q—III. 
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A tricky related problem is posed by the name-label xait 6 tovtou 
xadnyytyns Myteddweos in P3. ‘The phrase is not found in ‘I, who 
leaves him out altogether in his list of infinitists (but does link him 
with Epicurus in 4.9 and 4.13). S also does not include Metrodorus 
in his list of infinitists in $7, but does read Mynteddmeoc 0 xadnyntys 
"Emixoveon at 1.22.3a, the equivalent of P 1.5.4 (where the phrase is not 
found). Diels DG 62 argued that P in the present chapter had taken 
it from 1.5.4. This is not very logical: why should the epitomator go 
to the trouble of leaving it out first and then adding it later? It 1s also 
not very likely that S has moved it from the later to the earlier lemma, 





especially since he has placed the two lemmata virtually next to each 
other in 1.22.3a and 3b. On the other hand the weight of S and T 1s 
opposed to P. Stylistic arguments also favour non-inclusion, since the 
placement of Metrodorus and his eponym disrupts the chronology and 
is an exception to the bald list of names. An appeal might be made to 
the evidence of Achilles, who records a parallel description (6isaoxahoc 
instead of xabynyytys). his evidence was ignored by Diels because he 
thought it was derived from P. It cannot give us decisive help because 
Achilles and A are at best cousin writings (cf. Vol. I:305). It 1s possible 
that Achilles coalesced the equivalents of 1.5 and 2.1 that were present 
in his Vorlage. ‘The decision is difficult, but all things considered, it 1s 
safest to retain P’s evidence in the reconstruction. It remains puzzling 








that ‘I has left Metrodorus out if he was present in A. Perhaps he 
thought three atomists were enough, and from Clement Sér. 1.64.4 
he would have known that the description was factually incorrect. G 
knows this too, and emends to Anudxettos nat “Eminoveos “al 6 TOUTOV 
nxadnyntys Aevxutimmoc (where éxetvov would have been smarter). 


6. As chapter commenced, we may safely conclude, with a lemma 
stating that Pythagoras was first to use the term xdouocg for the totality 
of physical reality. ‘The me@tocg eveetys motif, frequently used in the 
Greek Aultursentstehungslehre and also in accounts of the origin of Greek 
philosophy, 1s easily recognized. It will recur on a number of occasions 





63 In Diels’ apparatus it looks like Cyril has emended to padytjs, but his recent 
editors Burgiére—Evieux inform us that the mss. do read xadyyntijs, 1.e. the old 
reading must be a later editorial emendation referring to Metrodorus of Lampsacus 
(who occurs in the Placita only at G § 4, 601.17 Diels). 

6+ On this motif see Part I sect. 7 at n. 199. This doxa is also found at D.L. 8.48; cf 
the discussion at Burkert (1972) 77. 
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in Book II.® At the same time it neatly serves to introduce the subject of 
the chapter (and the entire book), so in a sense parallels the definitions 
of terms given in Book I (note esp. P 1.9g—12). 

Before analyzing the remaining doxai, it will be useful first to look 
at the dialectical-doxographical parallels listed below. ‘The question of 
whether there 1s a single cosmos or a plurality of kosmoz 1s one of the 
very oldest in Greek philosophy. In our sources we find it explicitly 
posed for the first time in Plato’s Tamaeus, but it is hard to imagine 
that it had not been formulated earlier.°° After Plato countless authors 
state the question in dialectical terms. But of greatest interest for the 
appreciation of A’s chapter are the parallels in Philo, Galen and Lucian, 
for these prove that in this chapter A 1s actually combining two related 
but separate questions or Béoetc: (1) ei TOAAOL xdOUOL 7 Eis; (11) Ei TO TEV 
METMEQAOUEVOV 7] GtELQOV (texts given in the list of parallels at the end 
of the chapter; see also further below sect. 12), 1.e. the question of the 
finite or infinite extent of the cosmos 1s linked to that of its unicity or 
plurality. ‘The connection of the two questions was already apparent to 
Aristotle in his discussion in the De Caelo, although he did not formulate 
the questions in a way that the later tradition could utilize. 

The systematic structure of the chapter 1s, therefore, in the first 
instance determined by the interaction of these two questions. ‘They 





can be presented either in a diaeretic structure, or by means of a grid: 





cosmos cosmos : : ees 
{ ; } single or infinite 
LN universe 
. SS binaeed angie 
single infinite limited 
or 
eae single infinite 
unlimite unlimited unlimited 
limited unlimited 

















6° At 12.2* (Pythagoras), 24.1* (Thales), 28.5*. Other examples in A at P 1.3.7 
(Pythagoras), 1.3 at S 1.10.16a (Ecphantus), P 3.11.4 (Parmenides), P 4.2.1 (Thales). 
The same example as here in Achilles 5 (cited above in sect. 5); other exx. at Ach 
31 (Parmenides), ‘Tl’ 4.9 (Democritus) etc. 

66 Note that Xenophon comes very close to formulating the question when describ- 
ing Socrates’ lack of interest in physical questions at Mem. 1.1.14: tOv Te MEQl Tis THV 
TMEVIOV PUGEWS LEOLLVMVTWV TOs Lev Soxetv év ULOVOV TO Ov Elva, TOIS &’ GtELOG TO TAF}- 
Doc. The formulation combines the contrast between unicity and infinity in relation 
to ‘all things’, not strictly speaking the universe. Similarly Gorgias asks the question of 
being in fr. B3 DK (text below). On these texts see Mansfeld (1986b) 36-38 and the 
discussion at Mansfeld (1992a) 84 and n. 88. 
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The former schema has the advantage of representing the kind of 
philosophical method underlying the analysis. It recalls the analysis of 
philosophical first principles undertaken by Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus 
and further developed by Simplicius.’ ‘The second schema has the 
advantage of showing how one of the hypothetically possible positions, 
that there are unlimited kosmoz in a limited universe, is not represented 
because it 1s absurd. 





g. After the first introductory lemma, the rest of the chapter explores 
how one can speak about the cosmos as ordered whole. ‘Uhe remaining 
eight doxai can be grouped in four pairs, of which at least three 
represent dichotomous (1.e. type A) diaereses.®° 

(a) The first pair (8$ 2-3), as indicated by P (P2-3, = S6—7),”° introduces 
the basic division between unicists and infinitists, also found in numer- 
ous doxographical parallels. A third possible position, that there is a 
multiple but finite number of kosmoz, 1s not included (pace ‘TV and Ach).”! 
For both doxai A gives long lists of name-labels (eleven unicists, nine 
infinitists). Such lengthy lists are infrequently used by A to emphasize 
widely held points of view (cf. 2.4.7*, seven names for the destructibility 
of the cosmos; 2.11.4*, four names for the flery nature of the heaven, 
etc.). [he two lists are patently in a rough kind of chronological order 
and some groupings can be made (e.g. the mainstream teleological cos- 
mologists Anaxagoras to Zeno in the former, the atomist tradition in 
the latter), but 1t would be unwise to press the details.” 

(b) There now follows (§$4-5) a division among the infinitists as to 
whether the sosmoz are or are not equidistant from each other. Else- 
where A shows an interest in such questions involving considerations of 
symmetry and stereometrical location, e.g. 2.15*, where a distinction 1s 








67 Cf. Arist. Ph. 2.1, Thphr. Phys. dox. 1-5, 8-9 Diels, Simp. in Ph. 22.22—28.31 Diels, 
and the detailed analysis at Mansfeld (198g9a) 138-148. 

68 Cf. our analysis below of ch. 4, where a similar schema occurs, and one of the 
four possible positions is also unrepresented. 

69 For the different kinds of diaeresis used in our analysis of Aétius see the Introduc- 
tion to Part II. 

0 For the presumed order of the lemmata see above sect. 6. 

“1 Plato toys with the idea of five kosmoi at Ti. 55c-d; cf. Plu. De def orac. 422B—- 
bp on Petron of Himera, who postulated 183 kosmo: arranged in a triangle; the three 
possibilities are given by Philo in Opi. 171 and Dionysius in Eusebius PE 14.23.1 (texts 
cited below). 

’2 Note for example that both the Milesians and the Eleatics (if Xenophanes is 
included) are split up between the two lists. 
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made between the placement of the stars in 2 and 3 dimensions. ‘This 
pair of doxai flows on well from the previous infinitist view (the two 
name-labels both occur in the list in the previous doxa), and are bet- 
ter placed here than at the end of the chapter as postulated by Diels 
(see above sect. 6).’? However, the manner in which A appears to use 
an initial phrase in the genitive to pick up the position in the earlier 
doxa appears to be unique in the Placita,’* and it is not impossible that 





it was added by our only witness S, 1.e. that the sentence originally read 
"AVAELUAVOOOS TO LOOV TOUS AMELOOUG ZOOWOUG AMEVXELV GAANAOV, “Eninov- 
QOS AVLOOV TO LETAED TOV uOOUOV SidoTHUA. But this involves a greater 
degree of intervention than S usually shows. 

(c) The division of the next pair (§§6~7) between a limited and an 
unlimited single cosmos follows on in a chiastic structure from the 
earlier doxa attributed to the large group of unicists. ‘Uhe name-label 
Empedocles in the first doxa is also found in the list of unicists. ‘The 
names of Seleucus and Heraclides in the second doxa are new.” 

(d) ‘he remaining two lemmata (§$8-9) introduce a new element, 





for they speak about the universe (to mév) and the whole (to Odov), 
terms which have not occurred so far in this chapter (the former does 
occur in P 1.5). ‘They clearly belong together, smce they turn on the 
distinction between the universe and the cosmos. ‘The role of the two 
doxai appears to be to mtroduce terminological precision. ‘Uhere does 
not seem to be a strong opposition between them and they do not form 
a diaeresis. [he second doxa, by introducing the element of the void, 
offers extra detail which clarifies the basic distinction.’° A will return to 
this topic in 2.9 below.” In the case of both doxai the earlier distinction 
between limited and unlimited (implicit in §§ 2-8, explicit in §$6—7) is 
clarified. 


73 Tt could be argued that the two doxai might be better placed after $$6—7 in our 
reconstruction. ‘Then the order of §§ 4-5 and §$6—-7 would correspond to the initial 
diaeresis. But the position of the lemmata in $ (i.e. in a block) militate against this. A 
chiastic structure is no less elegant. 

74 Compare texts such as 2.15.5*, A at P 3.1.2 and P 3.2.1, where the initial genitive 
plural distinguishes two groups of astronomers and Pythagoreans respectively. But here 
the genitive picks up an earlier position. 

79 Seleucus occurs elsewhere in the Placita only at P 3.17.5, where he is given 
the epithet 6 pwabyuatios. Heraclides occurs some g times, including two further 
appearances in Book II (13.15*, 25.13%). 

’© 'The use of the verb diaqéeetv to indicate the terminological distinction is common 
in the Placa; cl. P 1.2; 1.80; 1.20.2, 4.12, 5 1.5.15, ete. 

’” Tt has in fact already been introduced in P 1.18 Tegi xevot. See further below on 


2.9. 
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10. At least two interpretative problems remain before a final view can 
be reached on the systematic structure of the chapter. 


(1) The doxa attributed to Empedocles is somewhat surprising.’® One would 
expect the doxographer to introduce the standard view that the sphere of 
the fixed stars marks the limit of the single cosmos. ‘The doxa appears to 
constitute one of those exotic Presocratic views to which A 1s very partial. 
We would argue that it primarily represents a position of systematic 
importance, namely the imposition of a physical limit on the cosmos. 
This is made clear by the contrasting lemma which follows it. ‘The name- 
label 1s subordinate to the systematic position which it illustrates. In the 
parallel chapter P 1.5.4 Empedocles is credited with the view that the 
cosmos is single but not equivalent to to mé@v, because outside it there is 
unordered matter. 

(1) A more difficult problem is furnished by the conjoined name-labels 
Diogenes and Melissus in the doxa Se (cf. P6, but S adds the name of 
Melissus). The problem is that Diogenes occurs in the list of infinitists 
(S6, cf. P2), Melissus in the groups of unicists (87, cf. P3).’ It is in effect 
a less specific version of the view attributed to Empedocles in P 1.5.2. 
‘This doxa appears to combine the two main groups. ‘Two solutions have 
been proposed. The former is by Zeller, who notes the similarity with 
the next lemma and proposes that the Diogenes in P3 1s the Presocratic, 
the Diogenes in P6 is the Stoic.°? But this renders the lemma rather 
otiose, and in addition makes the coupling with the Presocratic Melissus 
rather odd. ‘The second solution 1s that of Diels, who suggests that in 
both texts Diogenes the Presocratic is meant; in this text xdou0g means 
‘unsere gestaltete Welt’, i.e. in contrast to the Gmeigot xdouot in the 
earlier infinitist doxa.*! In favour of this solution is the fact that the bald 
name-label Diogenes in A usually refers to the Presocratic (at 2.32.9* 
the Stoic is named as such).®? We favour this solution, but do not see 
it as undermining the earlier distinction between a single cosmos and 
infinite kosmor. Rather it introduces a new terminological aspect. ‘The 
distinction between universe and cosmos can in fact be used by both 
groups. As already observed, the Stoa in the last lemma adds precision 





8 Tt is less strange if one recognizes, with Bollack (1965-1969) 3.273, that his sun is 
a reflection of the primal sun-fire on the cosmic vault. Cf. also 2.15.6*, attributed to 
Anaximander-Metrodorus-Crates, where the sun 1s dv@tatw mavtov tetayda. 

”9 Note that this is not a problem that would arise if we only had P, who does not 
mention either philosopher in the earlier lemmata. 

80 Zeller (1921-1923) 1.352 n. 7. 

81 VS 2.53; Laks (1983) 186 proceeds along similar lines and makes a suggestion as to 
how the Melissan doxa could have arisen. 

82 On the difficulties of identifying which Diogenes is meant in the Placita see 
Tieleman (1991) 106-107, who points out that Diels obscured the problem; see also 


Laks (1983) 233-235. 
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to the previous position, since in their case it is apparent that there is 
only a single cosmos with an infinite void.® 


11. [he structure of this chapter 1s more than usually complex, we can 
see now, because it combines two methods of working with doxai. It 1s 
clear that the three diaereses play a central role. ‘The linkage between 
them 1s the most important factor in organizing the systematics of the 
chapter. The final pair of doxai are best seen not as representing a new 
diaeresis, but as introducing further terminological distinctions which 








allow a more precise approach to the subject. 
At the same time the doxographer appears to link the lemmata so 
that they move in a particular direction:*! 


81 sets the scene by introducing the concept of cosmos. 

§ 2 develops this in terms of a single cosmos. 

§ 3 introduces the alternative of infinite kosmoi. 

§$ 4—5 adds a further distinction in the views of the infinitists. 

86 by adding the aspect of limit qualifies the positions §§ 2-3. 

§7 gives the opposed alternative to § 6. 

§8 introduces the notion of the universe, which allows a fresh distinction. 

8g develops the previous view into a more sophisticated position (the 
question of the status of the void will be taken up again in 2.9). 


The Stoic position rounds off the chapter and brings it back to the 
notion of the cosmos with which it started. ‘The chapter thus reveals a 
kind of progressive movement through its doxai, though this should not 
be exaggerated.® It will be indicated in the structural diagram below 
by means of an arrow. 


12. As noted above in sect. 6, the question of whether there is a single 
cosmos or multiple kosmot and whether it (or they) 1s (are) limited 
or infinite in its (their) spatial dimensions was a perennial topic in 
antiquity. As we can see in the list of dialectical/doxographical parallels 
below, the topics are specifically mentioned as gquaestiones generales or 





83 But the position is made much clearer in the parallel text at S.E. adv. Phys. 1.332 
(= SVF 2.524), which adds: xai Sua todto TO pév SAOV METEQaOUEVOV ELVOL, MEMTEQHOTCL 
VAO O KOOMLOG, TO OE MAV GMELOOV, TOLOUTOV YAO TO EXTOS TOD ZXOOUOV XEVOV. 

84 We are indebted at this point to André Laks, who raised this issue in response to 
papers we read at Lille in March 1989. In a personal communication he suggested a 
‘structuration téléologique ou vectorialisée’. 

85 We can agree with the notion of ‘vectorisation’, as introduced by Laks (see 
previous note), but to speak of teleology, as he also did, seems to us too strong. 
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Béoetc by A himself in P 1.1, by Quintilian and by Hermogenes. More- 
over they are clearly used as a standard example of a contentious philo- 
sophical issue in doxographical contexts by authors such as Philo, Pliny 
the Elder, Lucian, Galen and others. In both the sceptical and the 
Judaeo-Christian traditions it is frequently used as a stock example of 
the disagreements of the philosophers (cf. Cicero, Aenesidemus, Philo, 





Augustine). It is important to note, however, that the systematic analysis 
developed in this chapter, though—as almost always in the Placita— 





lacking argumentation, 1s more complex than we meet elsewhere. ‘he 





difficulties of interpretation lie precisely in the extreme concision of the 
doxai, which on occasion leads to ambiguities. It would be hard, how- 
ever, to compress more information in a smaller space. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 11) 


A Introductory A 

naming of cosmos (= § 1) , a 
B first diaeresis Bl B2 

1 single cosmos (= § 2) ae 

2 infinite kosmoz (= §3) ye ~< is ve. 
C_ second diaeresis (starting from Ba) D1 D2: Cl C2 


1 infinite kosmoz equidistant (= § 4) 
2 infinite kosmoi not equidistant (= §5) 
D_ third diaeresis (starting from B1) 
1 single cosmos limited (= § 6) 
2 single cosmos unlimited (= § 7) 
E further terminological distinctions 
I universe unlimited, cosmos limited (= §8) 
2 universe unlimited, whole limited (= §9) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
a’. IIegt xoouov 


I Ivdayooacs mEeM@tos MVOUAGE THV TOV OAWV TEQLOYT|V ZOOUOV EX 
TiS EV AUTM tTAEEws. 

2 Oadfijs Ilvdayooas “Eumedoxdtic “Exqpavtoc Taoguevidns MéAtoooc 
“Hoaxrettos “Avasayooac TAatwv ‘AgtototeAns Ziyvov Eva TOV 
XOOUOV. 

3 “Avasitavdoeos "Avaswévys “AgyéAaos Zevo~avys Atoyevys 
Aevuirtmosg Anuoxettos “Emixoveos xa 0 ToUTOU xadyyNTNS 
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Myteodmeoc! ametooug xOOWOUG EV TO ATELOW HATH TAOAV 
TMEOLOTOOLV?. 

A TOV AMELQOUS ATOPHVAUEVWV TOUS ZOOLOUG Avagiuavdeos TO toov 
LUTOUG AMEYEL GAANAOV, 

5 “Enixoveos d&vioov eivat tO wetaEd TOV xOoUwV SidoTHUG. 

6 "EunedoxAfic tov tot HAtov MEQLSQOUOV Eivat TEOLYOAMHV Tob 
MEOATOS TOU ZOOUOV?. 

7 Léhevxo0c 0 Eouteatos xat “Hoeaxretdns 0 Tovtinoc cteloov TOV 
XOOUOV. 

8 Avoyévys xal MEALGOOS TO LEV TGV ATELOOV, TOV OE ZXOOLOV 
METEQAVOAL. 

Q ot Utwrxoi S.apégeww 16 Mav xai TO Shov’ n&v! Lev YAE Elvat OV TH 
REVO TH ctEelow’, OAOV SE YWOIC TOD “EVO TOV xOOLOV’ Mote [ov] 
TO AUTO Elva TO SAOV Zxal TOV xdOULOV'. 


I oO tovtov xadynyytyns Mynteddmeos Cyril, tovtav Q, 6 tovtav wadytys P, 6 
tovtou xadyyytiys Aevutmmaos G, verba omisit S 
MEQLAYOYHV S 
TOD MEEATOS Tot xdouov SGCyrilQ Diels, tot xdou0v xai tod méeatoc adtot P!, 
tod xOOUOV xal TODTO Mé9ac avtod P? 

4. anoav Cyril, cf. G 

5 oOvvt@ xevo tO Atelom@ SCyril Diels, to ovv xeva catergov PO, obv tH nuevo 
atetlow G 

6 ote... xdouov om. PIS, secl. Diels; ot} om. CyrilQ, conj. Vossius Reiske prob. 
Diels, Hote ob 16 adto eivat TO M&V Conj. nonnulli (cf. Ach) 


§1 14.21 DK; § 2a 11413b DK; § 2b-5 §2c-; 82d 51.3 DK; 8 2e 28436 DK; 8 2f 3049 
DK; § 2g 22A10 DK; § 2h 59463 DK; 821-5 8 2] ‘Tig Gigon; § 2k SVF 1.97; §3a 12417 
DK; §3b 13A10 DK; §3c 60a13 DK; §3d 21437 DK; §3¢ 64410 DK; § 3f-; § 32 

fr. 352 Luria; §3h fr. 301 Usener; §31 7047 DK; § 4 12417 DK; §5 fr. 301 Usener; § 6 
31450 DK; §7a-; 8 7b fr. 112 Wehrhi, 74 Schiitrumpf; §8a 64410 DK; §8b-; §9 SVF 
2522 


t. On the cosmos 


1. Pythagoras was the first to call the container of all things ‘cosmos’ on 
the basis of the order present in it. 

2 ‘Thales, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Ecphantus, Parmenides, Melissus, 
Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle and Zeno (declare that) the 
cosmos 1s unique. 

3 Anaximander, Anaximenes, Archelaus, Xenophanes, Diogenes, 
Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus and his teacher Metrodorus (declare 
that there are) infinite kosmoi in the infinite space throughout the entire 
surrounding area. 

4. Of those that declare there to be infinite fosmo: Anaximander (declares 
that) they are at an equal distance from each other, 
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5 whereas Epicurus (declares that) the distance between the kosmoz is 
unequal. 

6 Empedocles (declares that) the revolution of the sun is the perimeter of 
the cosmos’ limit. 

7  Seleucus of the Red Sea and Heraclides from Pontus (declare that) the 
cosmos 1s infinite. 

8 Diogenes and Melissus (declare that) the universe 1s infinite, but the 
cosmos 1s limited. 

g ‘The Stoics (declare that) the universe and the whole differ, for the 
universe 1s the cosmos together with the infinite void, whereas the 
whole is the cosmos apart from the void; as a result the whole and the 
cosmos amount to the same. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Gorgias fr. 82B3(73) DK, xai GAdws, et Eotw, tot Ev EOTLV 1] MOAAG OUTE OE 
EV EOTLV OUTE TOAAG, WS TAQAOTADHOETAL’ OVX COA EOTL TO OV. EL YAO EV EOTLV, 
TTOL MOGOV EOTLV 7) OUVEXES EOTLV 7] LEYEDOS EoTLV T] OOUd Eotiv. Plato 77. 31a2— 
8, MOTEQOV ... Eva OVEAVOV TEODELOT|ZALEV, 1] TOAAOVS ual GmEiQous AéyEew TV 
de0dtEQov; 55c7-d2, mdtEQOV AmEiQoUS YOT] ZOOUOUS Eival T} MEEASG EyoVTUS ..., 
MOTEQOV SE Eva  TEVtTE; cf. also Xenophon Mem. 1.1.14 cited above in n. 66. 
Aristotle Ph. 8.1 250b18, GA’ Soot uév GmeiQgous te ZGOUWOUS Eival aor ... 
doo. &’ éva (if Gel) 7 uy Gel; Cael. 1.1 268b11, meQt wév ovv tig Tot Mavtdc 
PUVOEWS, ELIT? AMELOOS KATA TO WEVEDOS ELITE MEMEOAVTAL TOV OUVOAOV OYXOV, UOTE- 
QOV ETLOXETTEOV; 1.5 271b2-3, xAL MEWTOV MOTEQOV EOTL TL OMUC GITELQOV, MOTE 
OL TAELOTOL TOV GOYALMV PUrooogwv wMNndynoav, 7 tovw’ Eotiv Ev TL TOV GAOUVA- 
tov; also 1.9 (Amtogiat but no doxography proper); note esp. 1.9 27822, EX LEV 
OVV TOUTMV DTOAGBOL Tic Av xal eivar xai évdéyeoVaL mMAEiouvs elvat OVEAVOUG. 
Divisiones Aristoteleae 42 56.1 Mutschmann, @vowmov [medpAnua] dé, otov 
Ei¢ xOOUOG Eotiv i TAEiouc ... Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.45, ob yao xataviwvtat 
QL TOLATTAL AtoWoL ... OVD’ elc Eva [xoouoV] OD’ Elc MEMEQAOLEVOUG ... MOTE 
OVSEV TO EUTOSOOTATHOOV EOTL TOO THV ATELOLAV TOV ZxOOUWV; cf. Lucretius 
2.1048-1055. Cicero Ac. 2.125, cuique adsentiar deligam—quem potissimum? 

. et cum in uno mundo ornatus hic tam sit mirabilis, innumerabilis supra 
infra, dextra sinistra, ante post, alios dissimiles, alios e1usdem modi mundos 
esse? Div. 2.11, quae a dialecticis aut a physicis tractantur, num quid eorum 
divinari potest? unusne mundus sit an plures...; Ep. ad. fam. 9.26.3, te quaesi- 
turum unum caelum esset an innumerabilia; cf. ND. 2.48, Tim. 12 etc. Philo 
Abr. 162, % 8& [Sidvoia] ... cig oxépw HADE ... xal MOTEQOV GmtELOG 7) METEOQ- 
ouéva xal MOTEQOV Els 7] MAElovés elo xdouOL ... (cf. Spec. 3.189); Ebr. 199 ot yae@ 
CLILELOOV TO TAV ELONYOUUEVOL TOG MENEQAOPMEVOV elVOLL heyouow (perhaps from 
Aenesidemus); Opi. 171 TETAQTOV &’ Sti xal cic Zot 6 xdou0cC ... eiol yao ol 
Thetous BrOAMUBAVOVTES ElvaL ZxOOWOUG, OL Sé nal GtEiQoUS . , Seuees De otio 
4.2, ut quaeramus ... unum sit hoc, quod maria ieecaue et mari ac terris 
inserta complectitur, an multa erusmodi corpora deus sparserit. Pliny NH 1 
(= table of contents), Libro II. continentur: an finitus sit mundus et an unus. 
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de forma eius. de motu elus. cur mundus dicatur; 2.1, furor est ... alios innu- 
merabiles tradidisse mundos... aut, sl una omnes incubaret, totidem tamen 
soles totidemque lunas ... Aétius ap. ps.Plu. 1.Praef. 52.2 Mau, Cyteitat ouotwe 
el ATELQOS O XOOLOG (example of a theoretical question); cf. 1.5 el Ev TO TEV. 
Plutarch De def. orac. 4224-4238. Ps.Plutarch De Homero 105. Quintilian 
Inst. Or. 7.2.6, (on generales quaestiones) quaeritur per coniecturam et qualitatem 
circa modum speciem numerum: ‘an sol maior quam terra, luna globosa an 
plana an acuta, unus mundus an plures’; cf. 7.4.1. Lucian Jcar. 8, nai yao av 
HOLL AVTN VEAVLAT] AUTOIS 1] UAYN, TOS WEV TEAEL TO AV MEOLYOAMPOVOLY, TOIC OE ATE- 
héc toUto civat broAaUBAVOVOLV; OD LV GAAG xal MALTOAAOUS TLVAS Elva TOUS 
XOOUOVG AMEPALVOVTO HAL TOV WC MEOL EVOG AVTAV SLAAEYOMEVWV ZXATEYLVMOXOV. 
Par. 11 (on Epicurus), 6 yao Cnt@v Eel OYNUWATOS Yrs xl ZXOOUWV CTELELAG xaLL 
UEVEDOUS NAMOV ZXALL LTOOTHUGTOV XAL TOWTMV OTOLYELWV ZXAL TEOL DE@v, Elite Eloiv 
ElTE OV ELOL ... OV WOVOV EV AVOOMMLVOLC, AAC KXOLL EV ROOULKATS EOTLV OYANOEOLYV. 
Galen De locis affectis 3.5.8 159.6 Kithn, Gmeigov te TO TGV 7] TEMEQAOLEVOV, 1 
TOAAOVS Elvat xOOLOUS 7} GMEQLITTOUS ZATA TOV GELDUOV 7 Eva. Wdvov; in Hp. de 
victu acut. 1.12 125.12 Helmreich, ott’ ei dteigos obT’ Et UdVOS OVTOS Els EOTLV OUT’ 
EL MAELOUG OUT’ MOOOL TOV GoLOUOV, ElTEO TAELOUG, OUT’ El TATDOS AmEQlAnATOV 7H 
GLITELOOV AVTMV (Given as an example of philosophical dta~eavia that cannot be 
settled by a clear proof); De pecc. dign. 3.4 De Boer, ovdé ei memeQaouevov 7 
GMELQOV TO WEV; also as part of a list of theoretical questions, De plac. Hp. et Pl. 
9.7.9 De Lacy, xa et 6 xd0u0g obtOS év EaUTH EQLéyetat nal et WhEetous Evds xa 
el TAUTOAV Ti tANOOs. Hermogenes Progymn. 11 25.8 Rabe, et moAAol xoopo0L 
(example of a déotc). Alexander of Aphrodisias in Top. 76.10 (see below on 
ch. 2), 171.15. Hermuas /rrsio 18, 656.7 Diels. Sextus Empiricus Ado. Phys. 
1.332334, xal OY Ol UEV AITO TIS OTOAS PlLAOCO*Por Stapéegetv VOAGUBAVOVOL TO 
Sov xal TO TaV ... 6 SE "Exixoveocs Gdtapoowe ... ob SE PdEVoL UNS’ Awe sivoat 
XEVOV, WC OL EX TOD TMEQLTATOV ... Origen De Princ. 3.1, 3.4. Dionysius ap. Kus. 
PE 14.23.1, MOTEQOV EV EOTL OVVAMES TO MAV, WS NIV TE XAL TOTS COPWTATOLS “EA- 
Anvov TWhatwve xat Tutayooa xat totic a0 tig Ztods uai “Hoaxreitw ~atvetar, 
n SO, Ws lows Tis UMEAABEV, 1} HAL MOAAG HAL ATMELOA, WS TLOLV CLAAOLSG EOO0EEV ... 
Aphthonius Progymn. 41.19, see below on ch. 2. Basil in Hex. 3.3. Ambrose 
Exam. 1.1.3, nam Pythagoras unum mundum adserit, alii innumerabiles dicunt 
esse mundos, ut scribit Democritus...; cf. Exam. 2.2.5, De fide 4.4.43, Ep. 45.15. 
Augustine C. Ac. 3.23, quomodo enim inter Democritum et superiores physi- 
cos de uno mundo et innumerabilibus item diuudicabimus; C.D. 18.41, pro sua 
quisque opinione certabant, ali adserentes unum, alii innumerabiles mundos 

..5 cf 12.12 cited below on ch. 4. Proclus in Ti. 1.437.25, tois wev yao Soxet 
dvo sivar ta Siaeovueva, viv bxO tod MAdtwvos (i.e. at Tz. 31a), tots Sé toic 
eivat TA SiaLQOvUEVG; 438.15-17, xal xOoWOUSG GmEiQoUS eivar mDavdv, EiEQ UN} 
Eis’ TO YO xEvov diteLoOV Sv dteiowv ZotaL xdouwv Sextixdv. Johannes Philo- 
ponus in APo. 239.2, dtav b€ (mdtEQOV) GmtELQOS } MEMEQEAOUEVOS, TO TOGOV 
(Cntotuev). Simplicius in Cael. 202.11, dua TAVTHV YA OL LEV Eva ZXOOUOV xa 
TMETEOAOUEVOV EAEYOV, COOOL LN EOEXOVTO TO CITELOOV EV GOXT}, WS “AQLOTOTEANS nal 
TlAdtowv, ot dé éva Gimergov, ws "AvaEwévys, &éoa dmEeloov THV Hox eivat Aé- 
vv, OL OE xaL TO HANDEL AmEloouS “OOUOUG, MS ‘AvaELWAVOEOS LEV CLITELOOV TH 
ueyedet THV GOXNV DewEvoc amEeloous EF avtov tH TANVEL xOOWOUS ToOLEtv Soxet, 
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Aevuimmos b€ xal Anudnettos amEeloous TM WANDEL TOUS ROOUOUS EV ATELOW TH 
xeva ual && ateloMmv tH TAYNVEL TOV AtOUMV ovviotacBat myo. ...3 wm Ph. 1121.5 
(making the connection to the question of temporality and eternity). Isidore 
of Seville De rer. nat. 13, utrum enim unum sit caelum an plures contentio 
est. See further the discussion at Pépin (1964) 72~—78, to which we owe several 
references. ‘The list of texts could be greatly extended. 


Aétius Placita 2.2 


IleQt oynywatocs ZxOouUoVv 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.2, ps.Galen 45, Cyril c. Jul. 2.15, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.2 
Stobaeus 1.15.6b 

Theodoret 4.16 

Cf. Achilles 6, Dox. Pasg. XXIII 


ANALYSIS 


1. After introducing the cosmos in §]1 and discussing its numerical and 
spatial aspects, A now proceeds to treat one of its chief characteristics, 
its shape. ‘The same sequence is found in §/13—14, on the stars and their 
shape. It is abundantly clear that A is followmg a standard sequence 
of question types, in this case a progression from nature/quantity to 
quality. See the discussion in Part I sect. 1 (with particular reference 
to the beginning of Book I) and further discussion on the sequence of 
question types in our analysis of ch. 2a sect. 2. 








2. P preserves the following text: 


3’. leet oynywatocs xdou0v 


P2.2.1 OL UEV XTMLXOL OPALOOELOT] TOV ZOOLLOV, 

P2.2.92. CLAAOL O€ MMVOELOT, 

F223. ot 8’ woEtdot}. 

P2.2.4 "Exixovooc 8’ évdéxeodat ev civar oPpaLrooeLdetc TOUS xOOLOUG, 


evdeyeoDat SE HAL ETEQOLS OYNUGOL nEXOT/OVAL. 


The editors print this brief text as two lemmata, but we prefer to split 
it into four, so that the structure of the doxai is presented more clearly. 
The other witnesses in the P tradition add very little. G abbreviates 
the title to Heat oyjatos only. He reads xvxdoetdi instead of woeidi, 
a somewhat puzzling Verschlimmbesserung (to which we shall return in 
the next chapter), and also abbreviates the doxa of Epicurus. A minor 
ms. of P has an interesting alternative title noted in the margin: et 
opatgoetoeic O xOOUOS 7 xUEPoELdeic (cup-hke). The latter term is not 
found in LSJ or the TLG, and 1s most likely a scribal error for xwvoetéi. 
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3. S also preserves material from this chapter, but he does not include 
it in his cosmological chapters (i.e. in 1.21-26). Instead he places it in 
that part of his work dealing with principles and fundamental physical 
concepts based on A’s Book I. ‘The following text 1s appended to five 
lemmata taken from A 1.14. 


1.15 title Teoi oynudtov 


1.15.6b 
SI OL TTWMLXOL OPALQOELOT] TOV ZOOMOV ATEGDIVAVTO. 
S2 AEVULTTOG ZXAL ANWOXELTOS OPALOOELOT] TOV XOOUOV. 


The first lemma is the same as P 2.2.1, except that the characteristic 
verb of affirmation dmepyvavto is added. S deletes the two anonymous 
lemmata, perhaps because they are too eccentric for his purposes. ‘The 
second lemma is virtually identical with the first, except that it has 
different name-labels. ‘here 1s no reason to think it 1s not from A, but 
a reason has to be found for the nearly identical content. ‘here is no 
equivalent of P’s final lemma in S. 


4. I contmues on from his paraphrase of A 2.1 as follows: 
GAC 4.16, 104.15-17 

Tr of uev OPaLEoELOf] TOUTOV Elva, 

T2 ot d6€ EtEQoEtdn}: 

T3 xa ol uev uvdoedac, 

T4 ot d6€ tooxyot dSixnv meotdivetoda. 
We are thus given two very general diaereses without any name-labels. 
The former, distinguishing between spherical and other shapes, can be 
seen as a very compact summary of the entire chapter A 2.2. It reduces 
P’s two diaereses to a single type A diaeresis. ‘Vhe latter refers to motion 





rather than shape and distinguishes between millstone-like and wheel- 





like motion. It seems out of place in the present chapter. We reserve a 
discussion of these lemmata for the next chapter, A 2.2a*. 


5. Interesting additional evidence is supplied by Achilles and the Doxo- 
graphica Pasquah as follows: 


Achilles Lsagoge 5, 37.8-13 Maass ~ 16.10-15 Di Maria 


oxjua dé xdouoV ol Lev xwvoeldéc, ot SE C~aLooELdéc, Ot 5é WoELdés, TC 
SOENS EXOVTAL OL TA "OEMUXG WVOTYOELA TEAOUVtTES. Ca*yvelac dé Evexa, TUDAVT|S 
TAOEANPVY Tot Mov 1 ElxMv. GuEetvov dé O*~aioas ExdeyeoVat oyTUa ExELv 
TOV OVOAVOV XAL TA EV AVTM nata TOV "Eumedoxréa, OG EPH OUTS “Oates 
RXVAAOTEONS WOVLY MEOLNYEL YALOWV’. 
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Dox. Pasq. XXII 


OXjUA obeavot: ol ev o*~ateoeLdés, ol SE xwvoeldés, (Ot SE Mioeldés), TS 
eyovtat SOEs ot Oe@ixol. 


Ach gives the same three views as we find in P, except the order 
has been changed to xwvoeidéc—oqatooetdéc—wtoetdéc and all three are 
presented as anonymous. The scholion in Basil, which 1s patently a 
paraphrase of Ach, reverts to the original order, which indeed follows 
a more logical sequence. ‘The information about the Orphics may be 
the work of Achilles himself (cf. $4 33.17-21 Maass ~ 12.6-9 Di Maria, 
where the tags of the cosmos is compared to an egg).*° But there is a 
reference to the Orphics at A 2.13.15* (= P 2.13.8), while at A 2.31.4* 
(= S 1.26.5) Empedocles is recorded as comparing the shape of the 
cosmos to an egg. So this information is more likely to go back to 
the anterior tradition of the Placita, but was not included by A. Ach 
proceeds to resolve the diaeresis in favour of one of the options, which 
goes against the usual practice of the Placita. ‘The appeal to Empedocles 
for the spherical view suggests that the verse cited (= 31B27.4, 28.2 
DK) may have been present in the Placita. ‘The same verse, but with 
a different variant (yatov instead of yatowv) is found at the beginning of 
S’s chapter (1.15.2b). A occasionally uses poetic quotes to give a doxa (a 
fine example at P 1.18.2 on the void). But it would be too speculative to 
include it in our reconstruction. 





6. On the basis of the evidence presented by our witnesses the present 
chapter contains five lemmata. The first three explore the cosmos’ 
shape in a type C diaeresis with three possibilities, of which only the 
first receives a name-label, i.e. the Stoics (note that they also represent 
the spherical position in 2.14.1, 2.22.3* and 2.27.1* on the shape of the 
stars, the sun and the moon respectively). ‘he same three possibilities 
are found in Achilles (and also in the Dox. Pasq. if the conjecture 1s 
accepted). 

The fourth lemma, found only in S, is identical to that of the Stoics. 





Why should it be repeated? ‘The only plausible solution is that there 
is a connection with the basic division made in the previous chapter 
between unicists and infinitists, 1.e. the Stoics represent the former, 


86 Various cosmological texts relating to the shape or structure of an egg are col- 
lected at Kern (1922) no. 70. 
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Leucippus and Democritus the latter. Even though they posit infinite 
kosmot, the cosmos here is in the singular. ‘his must mean that they 
regard our cosmos as spherical. 

Epicurus in the fifth lemma also belongs to the infinitist group, but 
he is deliberately contrasted with his atomistic predecessors. Hence the 
word 6é, a significant particle when placed as second word in a doxa 
in A.®’ His view that various shapes are possible*® we call a ‘modal’ view. 
Various other examples will occur in subsequent chapters (A2.13.15*, 
2.22.4*, cf. P 3.15.11). Epicurus has not only our cosmos in mind, but 
(by implication) all possible kosmoz, of which some are spherical, while 
others have other shapes. ‘This recalls the reduction carried out by ‘T 
to opatooetdf) and étegoetdf] (note he uses the plural). Clearly the doxa 
of Epicurus represents the most radical view. From this viewpoint the 
other atomist doxa can be seen as in a sense an intermediate position 
between the Stoic and the Epicurean view.** ‘The chapter thus moves 
from the dominant view (1e. held by the majority of philosophers, 
although this is not indicated) to the most radical view. We note that 
S is not so interested in this radical ‘modal’ view. He leaves it out here 
and also in his treatment of A 2.22*, but does retain it in his excerpting 
or Age” 

Finally we should note that there are cross-links with the chapter on 
shape in Book I. There in P 1.14.1 we read that for the Pythagoreans 
all the elements have spherical shapes, except fire, which 1s xa@voewdés.*! 
Moreover in 8 1.15.6a Cleanthes is said to be the only Stoic to declare 
that fire is x@voeidés. We note that the same philosopher 1s credited 
with the view that the stars are umvoetdeic in 2.14.2, where again he 





87 Usually doxai are written out without connecting particles. Examples of adversa- 
tive use of dé in a diaeresis are found in Book II at 2.3.2*, 2.4.6*, 2.9.2*, 2.14.2*, 2.19.2*, 
5,930" etc. 

88 Not in the contingent sense (the different shapes are real), but in the realm 
of speculation due to the weakness of human sense-perception. ‘The crucial term 1s 
evdexeovau; cf. D.L. 10.867-88, L&S 18c, Usener-Gigante-Schmid (1977) 253. The term 
is based on the use of modal propositions in formal logic. 

89 But only in the way that A presents it, since the other atomists would have also 
postulated a diversity of shapes for other kosmoz. 

99 See Vol. I:236 (where 2.21 should read 2.22; the modal view in P 2.21 is interpo- 
lated from 2.22, as recognized by Diels). 

9! Diels is almost certainly right that the reference to the cosmos as a sphere in the 
version in 8 1.15.6a 1s the result of confusion on the part of S or a corruption. 
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is contrasted with the other Stoics. Clearly the various chapters on 
shape in Books I & II are inter-connected, both in method and in 
terminology.” 


7. If the above analysis is on the right track, then the chapter 1s struc- 
tured by means of no less than four diaereses. ‘he major one is be- 
tween unicists and infinitists, as introduced in the previous chapter (= 
type A). The views of the former are presented in a list of three views (= 
type C), of which only the first receives a name-label.” The views of the 
latter are again divided. In the one case only our cosmos 1s considered, 
in the other all Aosmoz (by implication) are included, which leads to a 
further type A division between spherical and other shapes. As we have 
already noted,** the antithesis here is unsatisfactory, since the fourth 
doxa only speaks (by implication) of our cosmos, and it 1s unlikely that 





in the view of the atomists the remaining infinite kosmoz would all have 
the same shape. ‘he arrow in the diagram below indicates the move- 
ment towards the most radical view. 


&. From the impressive number of parallels listed below it 1s clear that 
the problem treated in this chapter was regarded as a standard exam- 
ple of a philosophical question (quaestio infinita or Déo.s) in the rhetor- 
ical schools. See the texts of Hermagoras, Hermogenes, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (it does not occur in Aristotle’s Topics; the example is no 
doubt taken from Ph. 2.2 193b30), Marius Victormus, Aphthonius etc.*° 
For Aristotle it is already a standard question of physics (zbid.). Lucian 
uses it as an illustration when developing the Socratic topos of focusing 








on the soul. From Plato onwards there is a clear correlation between 





geometric shapes (perfect or otherwise)—also used for the elements 

and the cosmos’ shape. Other shapes are possible as well, as shown 
by Aristotle’s examples at De Caelo 2.4 287a20 (paxoetdys, woetdrjs). We 
note here the terminology of words ending in -eté1¢ which is extremely 





common in A.% In quite a few texts alternatives are given for the cos- 





92 Cf. also the argument from the perfect bodily shape to that of the cosmos (already 
present in Plato) in Alexander in Top. 76.10—15 (text below). This is missing in A. 

93 Indicated in the diagram below with a straight line, as explained in the Introduc- 
tion to the Specimen Reconstructionis sect. 3. 

9+ See above n. 89. 

% See further Part I sect. 17 at n. 426. 

%© In order to indicate this usage we generally translate the words with a composite 
term ‘x-like’, where x is ball, cone, egg etc. 
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mos’ sphericity which are used for a reductio ad absurdum; cf. Aristo- 
tle, Euclid, Proclus. ‘These—always presented theoretically—may well 
have been the origin of the alternatives given by A in the second and 
third doxa.*’ ‘The alternative moe.dij¢ 1s found in Aristotle, xwvoeidyjs in 
Euclid. The question, however, gets a new impulse from Epicurus, who 
assumes a multitude of geometric shapes (cf. also Velleius in Cicero). 
The text at D.L. 10.74 1s difficult. We print the text as printed by the 
most recent editor. But there 1s much to be said for Arrighetti’s view 
that only the phrase GAAG xai Samdgous adtovs év tH UB’ Meei (pvoews) 
autos protv is a gloss.*° ‘This opens up the exciting possibility that Epi- 
curus made use of an early version of what was later to become the 
Placita. One thinks in the first instance, of course, of ‘Theophrastus’ 
Physikai doxai, but this 1s far from certain.°° 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 7) 


A single cosmos 


1 ball-like (= 81) 


1 
sci 
2  cone-like (= §2) 3 
; 3 : ess Ke (= §3) , 
infinite Aosmo2 
B 
<, < 


a 





1 single shape: ball-like, 
1.e. our cosmos (= § 4) 

2 multiple shapes 
a some kosmoi ball-like, 
bothers other shapes (= §5) 


b 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
3’. leet oynuatoc xoouov! 


OL WEV TTMLXOL OPALOOELOT) TOV ROOLOV, 

OAAOL O€ XWVOELON, 

ol 6’ MoELot)’. 

AEVALITOG HAL ANWOXOELTOG OPALOOELOT TOV ZXOOGMOV, 
"Exinovoos 8’ évdéyeo0an uev elvan oparooetdeic TOUS XOOUOUGC, 
evdeveoVat SE XAL ETEOOLS OYNUGOL xEXOT|OVAL. 


oe OO N 





97 See also theoretical discussions on alternative shapes of the moon discussed in 
ch: 27 sect: 6. 

% Arrighetti (1973) 65. 

99 See further Mansfeld (1994) 38-41, Runia (1997) 98-99, Sedley (1998) 182-185. 
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1 Tlegt oyjnwatos G, el oparooedeic 0 xdGUOS H xVUBOELdEic P™"S 
2 woedi POCyrilAch, xvxd0Ed G 


81 SVF 2.547; §4 67422 DK; §5 fr. 302 Usener 


2. On the shape of the cosmos 


The Stoics (declare that) the cosmos is ball-like (.e. spherical), 

but others (declare that it is) cone-like, 

while yet others (declare that it 1s) egg-like. 

Leucippus and Democritus (declare that) the cosmos is ball-like. 
Epicurus, however, (declares that) it is possible that the kosmoz are ball- 
like, but that is possible that they make use of other shapes as well. 


oP ond 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato 77. 55c—d (five perfect geometric solids, thus perhaps five kosmoz). Aris- 
totle Ph. 2.1 193b28, questions for natural philosophers, e.g. meet oyjwatoc 
OEMS ZXAL NALov, ZxaL 61 HAL MOTEQOV O~PaLOoELdijs 1 yf) ZXaAL O XOOWOS TH OV; Cael. 
2.4 286b33-87a5; 287a11—23, Ett SE EMEL POLVETAL HAL VOXELTAL XUXAW TMEQLPE- 
ocodat To adv, Sedetxtat 6’ OTL TiS EOYATHS MEQLPOEGS OUTE xEVOV EoTLV EEWPBEV 
OUTE TOMOS, aVayxNn nal Sid Tatta GParooeLdf] eivar adtdOv. ei yao Zotar evOv- 
VOQUUOG ... OWOLWS SE XAV El TL GAAO OYT\UG YEvolLtO UN loacg ExOV Tas Ex TOU 
UEGOV YOAUUGS, Olov PaxoeLdés 7} Moedéc ... Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.74 (and 
scholion), 758.9 Marcovich, étt d€ xai tots xdopous oUTE EF Avayxns det vout- 
Cew éva oynuatiowov éyovtac (*) [GAAG xai diamdegous avbtovs év TH UB’ Teel 
(pvoews) abtdg Myot’ obs LEV YaQ O@aLeoELdeic, xai MoELdetc GAAOUS, nal GA- 
KOLOGYNUOVASG ETEQOUG OV LEVTOL TEV YoTUA eye ...]; cf. 10.88 xdouoc EotL 
MEQLOYY Tl OVEAVOD ... “HAL OTEOYYVAHV 7 TOLyMvov 7 Olav SyTOTE TEELYOA- 
piv (gyovoa) mavtay@>s yoo évdéyetat. Euclid Phaen. Praef: 4.26 Menge, 5.6 
di) TA TOOELONUEVA TAVTA O xdOUOS boxXEiodW GPaLooELdrjc’ Eite YAO TW xvALV- 
deoetdijs 1) uwvoeidys ... Hermagoras ap. Cic. /nv. 1.6.8, quaestionem eam 
appellat quae habet in se controversiam in dicendo positam sine certarum 
personarum interpositione, ad hunc modum: ‘ecquid sit bonum praeter hon- 
estatem?’ ‘verine sint sensus?’ ‘quae sit mundi forma?’ ‘quae sit solis magni- 
tudo?’ Cicero N.D. 2.48 (Balbus), nec enim hunc ipsum mundum pro certo 
rotundum esse dicitis, nam posse fieri ut sit alia figura, innumerabilesque mun- 
dos alios aliarum esse formarum; cf. 1.24 (Velletus) at mihi vel cylindri vel 
quadrati vel coni vel puramidis videtur esse formosior (forma) [than Plato’s 
sphere]. Philo Prov. 2.56. Hermogenes Progymn. 11 17.30 Rabe (example of 
a Déots), Olov ei o~ateoeLdtyg 6 xdouos. Sceptics ap. D.L. 9.104, ob yae siow 
[at povat] Suoiat TO A€yEetv OTL OPateoEeLdys Eotitv O xOOLoSG. Pliny NH 1 (= 
table of contents), see above on ch. 1. Demonax ap. Stob. Eel. 2.1.11 5.10-13 
Wachsmuth, éetaléovtwv tivav, et 6 xdou0¢6 Zupuyoc, xal avdic ei o~patooetdrjc, 
vUEtc, EPN, TEOL UEV TOU ROOMOV MOAVTEGYLOVEITE, TEOL SE TIS AUTMV GKXOOUNOLAG 
ov moovtitete. Gleomedes Cael. 1.5 (mainly via comparison with the earth). 
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Adrastus in Theon Expos. 120.10-15, 23-27, STL YUE GPALELXoG G6 xOOUOS xa 
Y YT) Oponetxy ... STAOV ... XRWVLXOV YAO 1) XVALWSOLXOV 1) MVEAMOELOES 1 TL ETE- 
QOV OTEQEOV OYT|UGA TAQA TO OPOALOLKOV TOU AAVTOS EYOVTOS, ZXATH TiS Yi}js OVX 
av tavta amyvta ...; cf, Astronomers (including Ptolemy) ap. Simp. in Cael. 
410.26-11.9. Alexander of Aphrodisias in Top. 40.19—23, difference between 
a moofpAnua and a moedtactc, Tis YAO AvtLPaoEWS GV UEV TO “MOTEQOV’ TOEOTH- 
Ewuev olov “mdteQov 6 xdoL0S GPatooeldrjs oTLV 7) OV;”, Av dé TO “COQ”, TOd- 
TAOLG, OLOV “Ged ye 6 xdoWoS O~atgoELdys éotv 7) OW”; 76.10—15, dialectician 
arguing for one side of the opposed positions, oiov tt &idiog 6 xdoU0G 7 STL 
OPOALOOELONS. ETLYELONOAL YAO AV TLC OLAAEXTLADS El¢ TOUTO OTL TH TEAELOTATH TOV 
OWUATWV OLXELOV TO TEAELOTATOV OYT]UG, O SE XOOUOG TEAELOTATOV TOV OWUCATOV’ 
TAVITA YAO TA GAAG EV EQAUTM EVEL TH ZOOUM GOA TO TEAELOTATOV TOV OYXNUATOV 
OLXELOV’ GAAG UNV TEAELOTATOV 1) OPOLOA TOV OYNUATOV’ OUTE YAO TECODHNV OUTE 
APALOEOW SEYETAL OlxETOV GEA TO OPOLELKOV OYTUA TH xOOUW; Cf. 171.15, 294.12 
etc.; cf. also ap. Simp. in Cael. 409.32—410.15. Theophilus of Antioch Ad Aut. 
2.32, TAVTA SE WN EMLOTAMEVOL OL OVYYEAHELS POVAOVTAL TOV ZXOOLOV OPALEOELOT 
hEeyelv xal Momegel xUBw ovyxelvew avtov. Tertullian Ad nat. 2.4.13-14, sed 
quid ego cum argumentationibus physiologicis? sursum mens ascendere debuit 
de statu mundi, non in incerta descendere. rotunda mundo Platonica forma; 
quadratum eum angulatumque commentum ab aliis, credo, circino rotundo 
ita collegit, quod sine capite solum credi laborat (probably based on Cicero). 
Marius Victorinus i Cic. Rhet. 176.17-22 Halm (commenting on text from 
De inv. cited above), “quae sit mundi facies [in Cicero’s text forma]’: multi 
dicunt mundum in modum sphaerae esse collectum, multi oblonga rotunditate 
esse formatum, multi plana facie, multi quadrata, multi in camerae modum 
[cf. Is. 40:22], scilicet ut sub terra non sit similis, ac supra caput est, mundi 
facies (note confusion between cosmos and earth); cf. Basil an Hex. 1.8 14.23 
de Mendieta-Rudberg, xai regi tot oynuatoc dé txava juiv Ta Tae’ avtOB, El- 
MOVtOS Ev SoSoAoyia Deot: “O otYjOUs TOV OVEAVOV Woel xaLaeaV’” (Is. 4.0:22); cf. 
Ambrose Exam. 1.6.21. Aphthonius Progymn. 41.19, tov dé HEcEewv atl LEV EloL 
Total, at dé Dewontixal ... Bewontixal dé ai Udvw TH vO DewoeovwEevat, OLOV 
EL OPALQOELON|S O OVEAVOS, EL XROOUOL TOAAOL TATA yaO Eic Meloav uev AvoowW- 
MOS OVx% EOXETAL, WOVO Sé Dewoeitat TO vo. Sopater Schol. Ad Hermog. Status V 
p. 3.2 Waltz, mudoogov ovv to Citynua, Cytotuev yao, el xVxr0g 6 xdOUOS ... 
Proclus in 71. 2.76.3, ei yao wi) opateoetdiis Tv 6 ObEaVds, GAAG ZxVALVSEOS 7 TL 
GAO OXT|UA ToLovtov ... Johannes Philoponus in APs. 239.1, dtav d€ TOTEQOV 
OPALQOELO|S EOTLV 1] MOOV ETEQOV EXEL OYXT]UA, TO MOLOV (CyHToObUEV). 


Aétius Placita 2.2a 


IleQt uiwnoewms “Oouov 


WITNESSES 


Theodoret 4.16 (cf. Achilles 7, 9) 
Stobaeus 1.21.3b 


ANALYSIS 


1. As we saw in the previous chapter ‘T’ follows his diaeresis on the shape 
of the cosmos with another: 


GAC’ 4.16, 104.16—-17 


Tr wal ol ev wvAoeidoc, 
T2 ot d€ tooxot Sixnv meoidwetodat. 


This diaeresis, involving two very compactly presented doxai, does not 
correspond to anything else we find in our witnesses. Diels considered 
it to be derived from A. ‘True to his method, he numbered it (2.2.4), but 
did not place it in his two columns, citing it below the right column. 


2. There are two considerations which show that Diels was on the 
right track. ‘The first relates to the broad structure of his treatment of 
cosmology. In Book I A has the following sequences of chapters:! 


2.1 ITleet xoouov 
2.2 ITlegt oynuatoc xoouov 


2.13 Tic OVOla THV AOTEQWV TAGAVHTOYV Te xal ATAAVaV 
2.14 Ileet oynudatmv aotéewv 

2.15 Ilegt tagems aotéewv 

2.16 Ili tic TOV GOTEQWV POEGS wal xLVNOEWS 


2.20 Ileet ovotac nAtov 
2.21 Ileoi ueyedous nAiov 
2,22 Teel oynuatos HAtov 
2.23 IleQt teomm@v NAtov 
2.24 Ilegl exdetpews nAtov 


100 ‘We give the titles as determined in our reconstruction. 
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2.25 Ilegt ovotac oekiyvys 
2.26 Tleoi weyetous oekivns 
2.27 Tleot pwtioudyv oedyvys 
2.23 Tleol éxAetwews oedyvyc 





It is evident that A is following a more or less fixed sequence of ques- 





tions involving the nature (essence), the number (quantity), the shape 
(quality) and the motion of the cosmos and the heavenly bodies. As 








we argue elsewhere, this sequence goes back to the question-types first 
formulated by Aristotle and based on his theory of dialectic and scien- 
tific knowledge, loosely combined with his doctrine of the categories.!' 
The solstices and eclipses of the sun and the illuminations and eclipses 
of the moon are all particular applications of the topic of motion.!” 
Confirmation of the general scheme can be found in Book HI when A 





gets around to presenting the placita on the earth. Here there are the 
following series of chapters:'° 


3.9 lei yijs xat tic 7 tavtys OVOtA ZxaL MOCAL 
3.10 Tleegt oynuatos yfjc 

3.11 legit déoews yijcs 

3.12 Ilegi éyxdtoews iis 

3.12 legit xtwyoeus yfjc etc. 


Here we have the same scheme which follows the check-list of nature 
(and quantity), quality, location/placement, motion. On the basis of 
these parallel chapters, 1t is more than likely that A would have in- 
cluded a chapter on the cosmos’ motion. A fine parallel is found in the 
table of contents of Pliny’s Natural history, where the first three subjects 
are: the world—is it one (cf. A 2.1*)? its shape (cf. 2.2*); its motion 
(cf. 2.2a*; text below). We note also that that in Book II subjects first 
broached in the abstract in Book I are applied to the cosmos. Book I 
has a chapter entitled Iegi xwrjoews (P 1.23). 

The second consideration is that there is a noteworthy linguistic 
parallel between ‘T’s text and the doxa at P 3.13.3 (this chapter is not 





preserved in §):!° 





101 See Mansfeld (1gg0a) 3193-3208, (1992a) 92-93, and in this vol. Part I sect. 1. 

102. As explicitly noted in both cases by Mansfeld (1992a) 93. 

105 "Titles as they are found in P. 

104 Note that this text uses the image of the cart-wheel in terms of motion; at 2.20.1* 
it is used for the shape of the sun’s ring in Anaximander (also found at Ach 19, 27.14 Di 
Maria). 
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“Hoaxretdnsg 0 Tlovtinos wai "Exqavtoc 0 Tutayogetog xwotou wev tyv yi, 
OV UNV ye UETaBaTLnG>c, GAAG TOEMTLXMS TOOYOU SixyV EvnEoviouEVYV, GTO 
SVOUOV EN’ AVATOAAS THEOL TO LOLOV AUTIS XEVTOOV. 


The phrase teoyot dSixnv (in the manner of a wheel), here qualifying 
the participle évn§oviouevyy, 1s exactly the same as that used by ‘T. It is 
a rare expression, with fewer than ten examples in the whole of Greek 
literature. It is very likely that in 4.16 ‘T derived it from A, but not from 
the text in Book II. 


3. Further support for the hypothesis that A included a chapter on the 
cosmos’ motion 1s also supphed by Achilles. His sequence of chapters 
Is: 

85 Tics ovoia oveavot (= xdouov) 

86 = legit oynpatos xdou0v 

87 [legit meQupoedic 

838 Et €ott th €xt0¢ 

Sg Et €otynxev 0 xd0uU0G 


The subject of the cosmos’ motion 1s in fact already broached in $6 
and then continued in §7 and §9. Since Achilles contains material that 
goes back to the anterior tradition of the Placita, it 1s likely that A, who 
is indebted to the same tradition, also dealt with this question. 


4. We conclude, therefore, that m all likelihood A contained a chapter 
Tlegt xtwvijoews xoouov. Contrary to his usual practice, P did not include 
it,!° perhaps because it was short and added little. S may have deleted 
the diaeresis because it was anonymous, as also happened in the case 
of A 2.2.2-9*, ‘lhe heading could have been subsumed under 1.19 eet 
uivyoews, but this chapter only contains the contents of P 1.19, nothing 
from Book II (see further the next section). 


5. One might also consider a further fragment in S which has proved 
difficult to place. It is found as the second of a cluster of three Stoic 
doxai at 21.3b, following the lemma A 2.1.9*: 


1.21.3b Hlegt xdouov “tA 


SI urjte aveeoVan SE UNtE LELOVODAL TOV ZOOLLOV, TOIG SE WEQEOLV OTE LEV 
MOAQEXTELVEOVAL MOOS TWAELOVA TOMOV, OTE SE OVOTEAACODAL. 


105 On P’s method of abridgement and other chapters that he left out see Vol. I:186. 
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‘The name-label must be the Stoics. Diels placed the lemma in his 
reconstruction of 2.4 towards the end, but there is no reason why 
this lemma should occur in a chapter on the cosmos’ genesis and 
destruction. av§nots and pwelwousg are, of course, types of motion in 
the Aristotelian scheme. They are mentioned as such in a long report 
on Aristotle in S’s chapter on motion at 1.19 (162.22 W.). This latter 
passage almost certainly derives from Arius Didymus, but we cannot be 





sure what it replaced. A may have presented more than what is left in 
P 1.23.2. S’s clusters are usually, but not always,'®° presented in the order 





in which they occur in A. ‘This lemma is placed in between lemmata 
from P 2.1 and P 2.6. All in all, the present chapter is a plausible 
location for the lemma and we consider it justified to locate it here. 


6. The first diaeresis between millstone-like and wheel-like motion 1s 
quite puzzling. One might think of a distinction between two kinds of 
circular motion, 1.e. in a horizontal and in a vertical plane. But the 
latter makes no sense for the cosmos. ‘The verb zegudweiodat suggests 
motion in a horizontal plane. Moreover the parallel for the earth in 
P 3.13 indicates a circular motion from west to east. So the wagon 
wheel must be lying on its side. We have found no parallels that shed 
any light on the distinction. Cleomedes remarks that ‘in latitudes below 
the poles the heavens revolve just like millstones’.'” Similarly Philo- 
ponus refers to the millstone-like motion of the heaven in the context of 
an observation that the poles of the earth are uninhabited.'!” In another 
text he speaks of ‘the mulstone-like placement of the universe’ when 
speaking about the bands of an astrolabe which are placed ‘wreath-like’ 
(otemavoelda@cs) in the hemisphere above the earth.'’ ‘These texts sug- 
gest that the image of the millstone properly refers to the heaven rather 





than the cosmos and ulustrates the compacted revolution of the stars 
in the polar regions of the cosmos, in contrast to the more spread out 
movement closer to the equator.'!!" We note, however, that both authors 
do not contrast this motion to any other. 





106 Exceptions, for example, at 1.21.6c, 1.24.1k, 1.24.11, 1.25.1d, 1.25.1¢. 

107 Cael. 1.4.138 Todd; translation Bowen—Todd (2004) 58. 

108 In Gen. et corr. 14.2, 291.16. 

109 De usu astrol. 131.24. 

110 Another possible terttwm comparationis in the case of millstones is that one stone 
stands still, the other moves in a circle. 
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Diels (DG 46, 329) proposed that the doxai belonged to Anaximenes 
and Anaximander respectively. But he only included the former in his 
VS and the most recent editor of Anaximenes has not included it.'"' It 1s 
unlikely that A originally gave name-labels, for then S would not have 
left it out. 

If the Stoic lemma belongs to this chapter, then an entirely different 
kind of motion must be added, involving expansion and contraction 
from the centre outwards and back again. ‘The Stoics deny that this 
actually involves increase and diminution, because the amount of tAy 
involved is constant.'!? So motion (i.e. change) in any Aristotelian sense 
is denied. But of course expansion and contraction must involve some 
kind of change or motion. 


7. lhe reconstruction of the contents of this chapter is necessarily 





hypothetical on account of its defective transmission. Nevertheless the 
evidence does suggest a structure involving two diaereses. ‘Uhe first is 
between circular motion and inward/outward motion. The second is 
between two kinds of circular motion as illustrated by the images of 
a millstone and a wheel. Even if we are not sure what the distinction 
refers to, some kind of distinction 1s certainly being made. 





6. There are very few dialectical-doxographical parallels in the strict 
sense. ‘he subject of the cosmos’ spherical motion 1s closely related 
to its spherical shape, so they are often mentioned together and/or 





treated in sequence, e.g. by Aristotle, Euclid, Posidonius etc. (and see 
also the example of Pliny cited above). Aristotle distinguishes two types 
of motion at Cael. 2.8 290a10, but these are applied dialectically to 
the stars. The diaeresis in the Dvvisiones Aristoteleae is a closer parallel. 





It distinguishes between qualitative motion (which includes increase) 
and circular non-local motion, using both a wheel and the cosmos as 
examples, but no doxai are given. A diaeresis 1s found in Epicurus, who 





imagines a universe either revolving or standing still. ‘Uhe only example 
of this topic being used as a dialectical question known to us is found 
in the Byzantine grammatical commentator Johannes Doxopatres. It 
seems to be given as a variant on the more common example of the 
question of its sphericity (cf. the previous chapter). We note that it refers 
to the motion of the heaven rather than the cosmos as a whole. 


Il See Wohrle (1993) 55. 
12 On this doctrine see Hahm (1977) 32 and n. 16. 
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STRUCTURE (see above sect. 7) 


A circular motion 1 
1 like a millstone (= §1) 


2 like a wheel (= §2) << i ; 
= §3) 


B inward/outward motion ( 
B 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
(B*. Tlegt xwvijoews xdouov) | 


I Ol Wev WWAOELOMG, 

2 ot dé tedyou Sixnv mEeQLdwvetodat (TOV xd0LO0V)?. 
(ot Xtwixoi)? wnjte avEeodar 6€ wrjte wecotodat TOV xOOUOV, TOIS 
OE UEQEOLV OTE LEV MAOEXTELVEODOAL MOOG MAELOVA TOMOV, OTE OE 
OVOTEAAEODAL. 


I coniecimus 
2  addidimus 
3 addidimus 


S13 §2 13A12 DK; §3 SVF 2.597 


2a. On the motion of the cosmos 


1 Some (declare that) the cosmos moves like a millstone, 

2 while others (declare that) it whirls in the manner of a wheel. 

3 ‘The Stoics (declare that) the cosmos neither increases nor diminishes, 
but with its parts it sometimes extends to a more ample location, while 
on other occasions it contracts. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 2.4-5, cosmos’ spherical shape, followed by discussion of its 
motion; cf. 2.8 2go0a10, tot d€ opateoEtdots SVO xtvyoEts Elol XAT’ AUTO, XVALOLC 
zat Sivyouc. Divistones Aristoteleae 12 44.8 Mutschmann, diaroeitar H xivyotcs 
ElG TOL ... EOTL OE 1] MEV HATA TOMOV ... 1 OE KATA GAAOLMOL ... HSE avTH “ad? 
EQUTYV, OLOV OL TEOXOL xa Ot ZuUPLxES xal 6 xdOU0S xal GAG toL\atta. Epicurus 
ap. D.L. 10.88, xdowos EoTL TMEQLOYN TI OVEAVOT ... ZXATAANYOVOG EV TEEATL 
...  &V TEQLAYOUEV@ 7 Ev OTdoL éyovtt ... Euclid Phaen. Praef. 6.11 Menge, 
dud ST) TAVTA TAVITA O KROOUOS EOTL OPALOOELONS UAL OTEEPETAL OUGAMS MEEL TOV 
a&&ova. Posidonius ap. D.L. 7.140. Pliny NH 1 (= table of contents), cited 
above at ch. 1. Ambrose /xam. 1.1.4, siquidem mundi aestimatione uolubilem 
rutundum ardentem quibusdam incitatum motibus sine sensu deum conueniat 
intellegi, qui alieno, non suo motu feratur. Johannes Doxopatres Proleg. in 
Aphth. progymn. 14.125.18, EotL YAO Tiva xal lated CytTHnuaTta ... xal Pirdooga 
MOALV, WS OTE CHTETTAL, EL O OVEAVOG OPALOOELOMS ZXLVETTOL. 


Aétius Placita 2.3 


Et géupvyosg 0 xOOUOS ZAL TEOVOLG SLOLZOUWEVOG 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.3, Eusebius 15.34, ps.Galen 46, Cyril ¢,Jul. 2.15, Qusta 
Ibn Luga 2.3 

Stobaeus 1.21.3c, 6a 

Theodoret 4.16, cf. 1.63 

Cf. Achilles 5 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he subject of the cosmos’ motion treated in the previous chapter 
raises the question of how that motion is caused. ‘The progression to 
the theme of the cosmos’ ensoulment is thus a natural one. ‘The basic 
question here is whether the cosmos 1s a living being (€@ov), or not. 


2. P preserves the following text with three doxai: 


v. El €upuyxos 0 ZOOUOS XAL TEOVOLA SLOLKOVUEVOS 


2.2.1 OL UEV GAAOL MAVTES ELWVYOV TOV ZXOOWOV XAL TEOVOLA SLOLXOVUE- 
VvOV. 

P2.9:9 Ayoxettos d€ “al “Emixoveos xal Sool TA GtTOUG ELONYOUVTAL ZXALL 
TO HEVOV OUT’ EULWVYOV OUTE TEOVOLA SLOLXELODAL, PVGEL SE TLL 
CAOYVO. 

P2320 "AQLOTOTEANS OUT’ EUWVYOV OAOV Su’ CAV, OUTE UNV alodyTLXOV 


OUTE AOYLAOV OUTE VOEQOV OUTE TEOVOLG SLOLKOVUEVOV' TO LEV 
VOLO OVEAVLA TOUTWV AIAVTIMV ZOLVMVELV, OPOLLOAS YAO MEOLEXELV 
EUUVYOUS XAL CWTLXAG, TO SE MEOLYELA UNDEVOS GUTOV, THs 9’ 
EVTAELAG ZATA OVUBEBNXOS OV MOEONYOUUEVWG WETEYELV. 


Of the subsidiary witnesses E omits the first lemma. ‘This is most unex- 
pected, especially since it means that he misses the main dtagwvia, 
which he emphasized in the introductory words at PE 15.32.8 (2.406.8— 
g Mras). He may have felt that 1ts wording was too similar to the chap- 
ter heading. Or he may have followed the practice of other Christian 
sources, which leave out the majority position because it is the same 
as their own (see texts below). G paraphrases and makes significant 
alterations to the last two lemmata, e.g. changing the final words of 
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the Aristotelian doxa from zata ovupeByZxoc OD TOONYOUVUEVMS UETEXELV 
tO UETELANMEVAL UNTE TOONYOVUEVWMS LTE XaTA OVUBEBYXOG. He shares a 
shorter title without the second subject with some mss. of P, but there 
can be no doubt that A had the longer title. Cyril is the most faithful 
witness. He agrees with E (but not Q) in omitting ovte unv alodytixov 
in the final doxa (G has aiodytov only). We shall discuss this variant 
further in sect. 9 below. 


3. In S the material from this chapter is found in 1.21. A clear reference 
to A’s title is made in the chapter’s heading, which, as we saw in our 
analysis of 4/1, is a composite of the headings of A 2.1, 2.3, 2.5a* and 
2.5. After citing a cluster of Stoic material from 2.1, 2.4. and 2.6, 8 
quotes the first two lemmata, which contain the main diaeresis: 


1.21 title Teot xdouov nai et Eupuyosg xai TEovoia StoLZOUUEVOS xa TOU 
EXEL TO N'VEUOVLKOV ZXOL TOVEV TOEMETAL 


1,21,9¢ 

SI ot uév GAOL MavTES EUpvYov TOV xdoLOV (xa) TEOVOLa SLoLZOULE- 
vov. 

S2 Aevuimmos 6€ ual Anuoxettos ual Eminoveos OvdETEOA TOUTWV, 


pvoet SE GAOYM EX TOV ATOUWV OVVEOTMTG. 


The first lemma is thus identical to what we find in P, but the second 
adds the name-label of Leucippus at the beginning and differs from P 
in the wording of the doxa, with only the words @voet d€ GAOyo held 
in common. 8 then continues with an excerpt on Homeric cosmology 
which shows similarities to what we find in ps.Plutarch’s Vita Homen 
(§ 4),'!3 followed by a long Chrysippean excerpt from AD on the cosmos 
($5). He then continues with material from our chapter: 


1.21.6ab 


53. "Ex@avtos €% LEV TOV ATOUWV OVVEOTAVAL TOV ZOOUOV, StoLxetoat SE 
UILO TEOVOLAS. 

S4  “AotototéAns ovt’ gupvyov ddov dv’ Gdov, obtE AOYLAOV OUTE VOEQOV 
OUTE MOEOVOLA SLOLKOVUEVOV’ TH UEV YAO OVOEGVLA TAVTWV TOUTWV 
XOLWOWVELV, OPOLOAS YAO MEOLEXELV EUWVYOUS ZxaL Cwtindc, TA SE TEElyELa 
UNOSEVOG AUTOV, Tic 6’ EvTAELAS naTA OVUBEBNXOG, OV MEONYOULEVMS 
UETEXELV. 


‘There can be no doubt that the additional Ecphantus lemma belongs 
to our chapter. The text of the fairly long Aristotelian doxa differs 


M3 Attributed by Diels DG 852 to ps.Plutarch (cf. 88-g9) and taken over by Wachs- 


muth. 
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only marginally from what we found in P (but see further below). It 
would appear that S has preserved the order of the lemmata in A, but 
obscured its systematics by interposing other material. It is difficult to 
detect any sophistication in his arrangement. 


4. I perceives the main disjunction, but paraphrases with extreme 
concision. His text continues from the passage quoted for 42a: 


GAC 4.16, 104.17-18 


Tr wal ol uév Eupvyov Te xal Eustvovvy, 
T2 ~~ ol 6€ mavtamaow awpuyov: 


We may compare another text at 1.63, where he argues that those who 
follow the doxai of the philosophers, using aiottc as their guide, differ 
in what they espouse, as can be learnt from the differences in doctrine. 
One of the examples he gives is (21.7-8): xai ot péev gupuyxdv etvat tO 
nav, ol d€ awpvyov. Lhe subject of providence 1s omitted in Book IV, 
no doubt because he has much more expansive plans for Book VI, 
where at §6—7 he gives an expanded version (with name-labels) of his 
doxography in Prov. (cited below), related to but not identical with what 
is found in A. ‘T’s compact paraphrase is of interest because he makes 
explicit the contrast between ensouled and not ensouled, which 1s only 
implicit in A. As we shall see, this insight makes the structure of the 





chapter more transparent. 


5. Ach contains no doxography on the subject of this chapter, only 
afhrming that the cosmos 1s a C@ov as part of his chapter on the ovota 
of the heaven (35.3 Maass ~ 14.3 Di Maria). We note, however, that 
the next paragraph immediately follows with the subject of the cosmos’ 
food (35.15 Maass ~ 14.13 Di Maria, see further on §[5). ‘his is perhaps 
a hint that the question of whether the cosmos was ensouled or not (Le. 
a living being) was present in the doxographical material he was using 
for his compendium. 


6. Our witnesses thus yield only four lemmata for this chapter, but there 
is no reason to think it 1s not complete. ‘The order in P corresponds to 
that in S, except the additional Ecphantus doxa. As noted above, there 
is little doubt that S preserves the order of the doxai in his source. 





We have here another example of a systematic structure presented 
with great concision. As in §[1 two subjects are combined. ‘This time, 
however, the two subjects are both indicated in the title. The for- 
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mer asks whether the cosmos is ensouled or ‘unsouled’, the second 
whether it 1s governed by providence. As we shall see below, both 
themes are regularly mentioned as the subjects of déoeis or guaestiones. 
In the Stoic doxography at D.L. 7.133, which presents the subjects 





belonging to physics, both topics are mentioned virtually together (see 
the text below; the five topics mentioned in this passage can be related 
to A 2.1, 2.3, 2.4, 2.3 and 2.4). 

As in 4/1, therefore, it 1s possible to put together a schema of possible 
solutions to the two guaestiones as follows (where ‘natural’ stands for the 
non-providential option in the second quaestio). 


cosmos A ensouled or B not-ensouled 





Al ensouled Bl not-ensouled 


1 providential providential providential 


or 





A? ensouled | B2 not-ensouled 


? natural 
natural natural 











As in §[1, three of the four options are well-represented. ‘The chapter 
starts with an opposition between the positions Ai and Ba. ‘The formula 
Ol Mev AAAOL TavtEs ... Aevutmmocg dé “TA used to express these views 
indicates a majority—minority division of opinion (cf. P 1.14 Het xevot, 
which has a rather similar structure). ‘he opposition 1s consistent with 
the main lines of demarcation already set out in the first two chapters. 
As in 4/2 A focuses on the atomists as the main representatives of 
the alternative view. The view of Ecphantus clearly approximates B1, 
though by implication rather than explicitly expressed. In his physics 





he follows the atomists, but nevertheless he regards the cosmos as 
providentially administered. We would be interested in knowing more 
about how this takes place, but the doxa is too concise to satisfy our 
curlosity on this point. But in the doxography presented by Hippolytus 
(Ref. 1.15, = 51.1 DK, also edited at Diels DG 566.11—-19) we find the 
following explanation: xwetobar dé TA OMULATA (= TA TE@TA Adiaigeta) 
UTE VIO BUOOUS UTE TANYiIC, GAA’ VO Delac SuvduEWS, TV votvV xa 
Wuxnv tecoayooevet. If this parallel is taken seriously, we can hardly 
maintain that according to Ecphantus the cosmos is not ensouled. So 
all the doxa does is combine atomist physics and non-atomist theology. 

One of the four possibilities remains, 1.e. A2, that the cosmos 1s 
ensouled but not providentially administered. No doxa is given for this 
position in its pure form (cf. A 2.1, where the fourth view was also not 





represented). Instead an Aristotelian view is given, in which a division 
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is made between the heavens, for which the majority position obtains, 
i.e. the heavenly bodies are ensouled and possess providence, and the 
earth, for which this is not the case. ‘Uhis fourth view can be seen as a 





kind of compromise between Aj (for the heavens) and Be (for the earth). 
It 1s consistent with a limited doxographic tradition, mainly found in 
the Church fathers, in which Aristotle is credited with the view that 
providence only extends to the heavenly realm.''* ‘The view Ag, that the 
cosmos is ensouled but not providentially administered, 1s seen as self- 
contradictory in a piece of anti-philosophical polemic directed against 
Aristotle and the Peripatetic school at Clement Protr. 66.4.'" 


7. In terms of its structure, therefore, the chapter is dominated by the 
opposition between the first two doxai (in terms of our schema between 
+A+B and —A-B) as indicated by means of type A diaeresis. ‘The third 
and fourth doxai follow on from this basic position and should be seen 
as additions that present compromise positions.'!® In the one case atom- 
ist physics 1s combined with the non-atomist view that the cosmos 1s 
providentially administered, 1.e. -A+B. In the other case ensoulment 
and providential engagement are limited to the heavens and not con- 
ceded to the earthly realm, 1.e. partially +A+B, partially -A—B. Because 








these views mediate between the extremes of the main diaresis, the 
chapter’s structure in its totality amounts to a type B diaeresis. 


6. he list of dialectical-doxographical parallels below indicates very 
clearly that the two themes dealt with in this chapter were regarded 
as important topics of philosophical debate. ‘The subject of whether 
the cosmos is ensouled is casually given as an example of (useless) 
philosophical debate by Demonax in a diatribe cited by Stobaeus. We 
might compare the déoug given by A as an example in the Preface 
to Book I (Gn P), et Caov UN CHov O Atoc, which asks the same 
question of the sun. Various texts show that the question whether the 
cosmos is a living being was a subject on which philosophers took 





a stand against each other (see the texts in Diogenes Laertius, Philo 





'l4 On this tradition see the texts collected in Bos (1976) 29 n. 1, Runia (1989) 5-12. 
The doxa on partial providence 1s also found in the early doxography at D.L. 5.32, but 
there it is combined with a different theology (God as Gowpatos). 

11S Other 2nd cent. CE texts that emphasize that the cosmos as a whole is ensouled 
are Athenagoras Leg. 6.3, 25.2; Hippolytus Ref. 1.20.6 (no mention of providence here, 
but cf. 7.19.2, 7). 


116 See also the discussion of this text in Part I sect. 1. 
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and Plutarch cited below). On the subject of providence there is a 
huge amount of doxographical material. ‘The most apposite example 
for our purposes 1s a text in Marcus Aurelrus which refers to ‘the 
disjunctive (proposition) providence or atoms’, 1.e. a summary of the 
main diaeresis of the chapter in the form of ‘either A or B’. What 1s 
striking, however, 1s that most examples are focused on theology, rather 
than on cosmology as here in A. For example, ‘Theon gives as one 
of his chief examples of a philosophical Déotc the subject et teovootor 
Deol tot xoouov. We note also the enchained diaereses in Epictetus and 
Theodoret (cited below), in which the question of divine providence 
is coupled with the prior question of whether God/the gods exist at 
all. In these doxographies the view of partial providence attributed to 
Aristotle is seen as a compromise between total acceptance and total 
denial of the role of providence. Various other doxographies, however, 
couple the views of Epicurus and Aristotle on the question of divine 








providence, e.g. in the polemical discussion of Atticus. In all these texts 
the prime focus is on theology. Most interesting for our purposes 1s 
the doxography in Origen, which gives what is in a sense a Platonized 
version of A’s doxography, i.e. the question of providence is coupled 
with the nature of the Stoic deity, which since it is wholly material 
and immanent in the cosmos, makes the cosmos—in Platonic terms— 
corporeal, and not ensouled.''’ In this text Epicurus and Aristotle are 
coupled, but Aristotle’s offence against piety 1s less severe, 1.e. the same 
juxtaposition as in A. ‘The combination of cosmology and theology in 
fact goes back at least to Plato’s influential treatment in Laws Book X, 
where he first argues against the atheists by positing a divine cosmic 
soul that 1s responsible for the cosmos’ ordered movement, and then 
immediately continues the discussion by arguing that the gods are 
providentially concerned with the cosmos and its human inhabitants.'!® 

There are, therefore, two features that set A’s treatment in this chap- 
ter apart from most other parallels. Firstly the cosmological focus of 








"7 Parallel text in Lucian Icar. 9; cf. also the more indirect or implicit coupling in 
Cicero, Philo and Augustine. We note also the text at Galen De med. exper. 19.2, where 
bodily juxtaposition (cf. A at P 1.17.2 xata magate_eoww) is coupled to the question of 
God’s existence and providence. 

18 In other important texts such as the Timaeus, however, the ensoulment of the 
cosmos is not problematized but posited, so we cannot adduce them as dialectical- 
doxographical parallels. 
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his treatment of providence. ‘This 1s, at least in part, the consequence 
of his division between principles Gncluding theology) in Book I and 
cosmology in Book II. Secondly his combination of the questions of 
the cosmos’ ensoulment and its providential administration. As noted 
above, this runs parallel to his method in the opening chapter, but this 
time the combination of themes 1s clearly indicated in the chapter’s title. 
It allows a more sophisticated presentation of views, even if they are 
limited to four only (as far as we can tell). We note that the two themes 
are found in close proximity in a Stoic summary of questions studied by 
philosophers (as opposed to astronomers), but they are separated by the 
question of whether the cosmos is generated or not, 1.e. at least part of 


the subject of A’s next chapter (D.L. 7.133, text below)."'° 


g. We end our analysis with a textual question. Diels DG 16 argued 
that the words in the Aristotelian lemma ovte unv atodytixov found in 
mss. of PQ (in G aiodytov) constitute a late interpolation. ‘The absence 
of these words in the earlier witnesses ESCyril is a strong argument 
in favour of this view. But it 1s difficult to see why the words should 
have been added rather than deleted. We note that in both Achilles §5 
(where he discusses the cosmos as C@ov) and Vit. Hom. 105 the Homeric 
text Il. 3.277 (= Od. 11.109, 12.323) 1s cited. Admittedly it refers to 
the sun, rather than to the cosmos as whole (cf. the déoug in A cited 
above). ‘The same verse occurs in a fragment of Aristotle (fr. go3 Gigon, 
Proclus via Olympiodorus), in which it is argued that the ovedvia have 
only sight and hearing.'”? In the doxography this view may have been 
transferred to the cosmos as a whole. All in all we think it wisest to 
retain these words in our text. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 7) 





Main diaeresis A 
A cosmos ensouled, with providence (= § 1) Cl 
B_ cosmos ‘unsouled’, no providence (= § 2) < 
Compromise positions Co 
Ci Atomist physics but with providence (= § 3) B 


C2 heavens with providence, earth without (= § 4) 


19 See further the discussion in Part I sect. 7 at n. 224. 


20 Fy, go3 Gigon = Proclus cited by Olympiodorus in Phd. 4.8—9, 85.1-20 Westerink. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


“WI QO 


vy. Et €upvyos 0 xOGUOS ZxaL TEOVOLA SLOLKOVUEVOG! 


OL WEV GAAOL TAVTES EU|PUYOV TOV XOGWOV ZXAL TEOVOLA SLOLXOU- 
LEVOV. 

Agevxinmoc? 6& zat Anwoxettos “al “Emixoveos xa OOOL TA CTOUGL 
ELONVOUVTAL HAL TO ZXEVOV OVT’ EUWVYOV OUTE TEOVOLA StoLxEtoDat, 
mvoet O€ TivL GAOYO?. 

"EXQQVTOSG EX LEV TOV ATOUWV OVVEOTAVOAL TOV ZOGLOV, StoLxEtoDat 
dE VIO TOOVOLAG. 

"AQLOTOTEANS OUT’ EUPVYoV OAOV du’ OAWV*, OVTE UNV aAioDNnTLXOV? 
OUTE LOYLXOV® OVTE VOEQOV OUTE TOEOVOLA SLOLAOVUEVOV’ TO WEV 
YOO OVOGVLAL TOUTWMV TAVTMV’ ZOLVWVELV, OPALOAS YAO MEOLEYELV 
EULWUYOUSG HAL CWTLNAC, TA SE MEQLYELA UNSEVOS AUTO, Tis 9’ 
EVTASLAS HATA OVUBEBNXOG OV MEONYOVUEVWS LETEYELV. 


zai... Socovuevoc om. P?2G 

Aevuurmocg 6€ nal Anuoxettog zal “Emtxoveos 8S, Anuoxzettos dé xai "Emixoveos SP 
zal doot ... GAOYO PO, S ovdetEeQa TOUTMV, PUCEL SE GAOYW EX TOV ATOUWV 
ovveotata (cf G) 

oAov SG Diels 

otte unv alodytixov PO (aiofytov G), om. ESCyril 

otte hoytxov om. Q 

nmavtwv ESGCyril Diels, axavtmv P 


81-3; §2a 67A22 DK; 8 2b fr. 23, 589 Luria; §2c fr. 382 Usener; §3 51.4 DK; 84 T19 
Gigon 


3. Whether the cosmos is ensouled and administered by providence 


All other (philosophers declare that) the cosmos is ensouled and 
administered by providence. 

But Leucippus and Democritus and Epicurus and those who introduce 
atoms and the void (declare that) it is neither ensouled nor adminis- 
tered by providence, but rather by an unreasoning natural force. 
Ecphantus (declares that) the cosmos 1s composed of atoms, but is 
(nevertheless) administered by providence. 

Aristotle (declares that the cosmos is) neither ensouled through and 
through, nor is it endowed with sense-perception nor 1s it rational or 
intellective or administered by providence. ‘The heavenly realm in fact 
shares in all these (characteristics), for 1t contains ensouled spheres 
which are endowed with life. ‘The earthly realm, however, (shares) in 
none of them, but possesses its well-ordered state contingently and not 
primarily. 
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DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato Phil. 30a—b, Lg. 889c, 895a—go5c. Aristotle Cael. 2.2 285a30. Stoics ap. 
D.L. 7.133, étéeav 8 abtov (xdouov) oxépev eivan Htis WdvoLs TOIS Pvoinoic Emt- 
Barre, x00’ fv Cyteitar i te ovoia avtOD xat ei yevyntos 7 7) &yévytos xa et gu- 
WUXOS  aAwuyos zat et Pdaetos H APDaETOS xal El MEOVOLG SLoLxETAL ...5 7.142—- 
143, OTL OE HAL CMOV O ZOOLOSG xAL AOYLAOV ZAL EUPVYOV “XAL VOEEOV xaL XQVOLT- 
TOG ... xal “ATOAADSMEOS (PNotv) ... xai Tlooewaviog ... Bondoc dé Mrow ovx 
eitvat C@ov tov xdopov (cf. Philodemus Piet. 545.27—-28 Diels, also ed. Schober 
CronErc 18 (1988) 118 = SVF 2.1076). Lucretius 5.110-165. Cicero ND. 1.18, 
audite non futtilis commenticiasque sententias ..., nec anum fatidicam Stoico- 
rum TEOvoLav ..., neque vero mundum ipsum animo et sensibus praeditum ...; 
cf. 1.23, Ac. 2.119-121. Philo Prov. 1.22, nec tamen ut alu quidam sapientum, 
animal esse mundus censendus est (cf. 2.45); Ebr. 199, ot ywois EmLotatoV xa 
NYEUOVOS GAOCYOU XAL AMTAVTOUATLCOVONS EEAWAVTES POEGS Toic VTOAGUBAVOVOL 
MOOVOLAV xOL &MUeAELAV GAOV nal TOV LEO@V Davuaotiyy TL’ elvat TvioyoUVTOS 
ZXAL XVPEOVOVTOS ANtTALGTS xal OwtneEiws Beot. Plutarch Adv. Col. 1115B, Xtea- 
TWV OUT’ "AQLOTOTEAEL ZATA TOAAG OvVUMPECETOL xaL TTAdtwvi tac Evavtiac EoxnxE 
SOE MEL ZXLVI}OEWS ... HAL TEAEVTMV TOV ZOGLOV AVTOV OV CHov eivai MNoL, TO 
dé xaTta Pvow Enecolat TH xata TUYHV ... Quintilian /nst. Or. 7.2.2 ut in gen- 
eralibus ‘an atomorum concursu mundus sit effectus, an providentia regatur 
... Galen De exper. med. 19.2-3 Walzer; De locis affectis 3.5 8.159.3 Kiihn; De 
plac. Hp. et Pl. 9.7.9 cited below on ch. 4. Lucian Icar. g, eita xai meovoetv 
TOV “av” Hudc MOayUAGtHWV Ov MdoW &ddxovV ot DEeoi, GAN NHodv tiveES Ot Thc 
OVUTCAONS EXWEAELAG AVTOUS ApievtEes ... Evtor OE TATA AaVtTA VAEOEPAVTES OVdSE 
THWV Go etvar Deobs tivac émlotevov, GAM AdgomoTOV xal &vyEeLovEevTOV HEe- 
ecobat TOV xOoUOV amEhiutavoy; cf. <eus trag. 17, 35. Theon Progymn. 11 91.5 
Patillon-Bolognesi (example of a Séotc), Zotw & obv Huds Cyteiv, ei TeovootOL 
Deol tot xdouov (followed by two pages of sample arguments). Demonax ap. 
Stob. Fel. 2.1.11 5.10-13 Wachsmuth, e&etaCovtwv tivav, el 0 xOGMOS EUWUYOS 

. (rest of text cited above on ch. 2). Epictetus 1.12.1-2, megi Dedv ol Lev 
tivés elow ot Aéyovtes UNS’ elvat tO Betov, ot 8’ eivat Uév, Goyov dé xal GuErec 
“al UN MOOVOELV UNdevoc, ToitoL 8’ ol xal EivaL xal TEOVOEIV, GAAG TOV WEYCAWV 
2XAL OVEAVLWV, THAV O’ ETL Yi|IG UNdEVOS TETAETOL SE OL ZXAL TOV ETL Yio nal TOV 
avdowmnivev, cig xowvov dé Udvov xai OdyL xal xaT’ iSiav Excdotov: méuMTOL 8’, WV 
Tv xa “Odvooeds xai TMxedtys ... Marcus Aurelius Medi. 4.3.2, &vavewod- 
UEVOG TO SLECEVYUEVOV TO’ TITOL TEOVOLA TY ATOUOL, “aL EF OowV AmEdelyOy OTL O 
XOOWOG MOAVEL MOALC; 6.10 HTOL RVAEMV HAL AVTEUTAOXN UAL OXESAOWOS 1) EVMOLC 
zal taEi¢ wal meovota, cf. 4.27, 9.28, 12.14. Alexander of Aphrodisias ap. 
Simp. 7 Cael. 467.16 (on Aristotle’s doctrine of providence). Sextus Empiri- 
cus PH 1.151 doyuatimas S€ VTOANWeEts GAANAaLs AvtitibEeWEV, OTAV AEYOUEV ... 
TOUS UEV TEOVOIA DEwv Storxetobat TA xad’ Huds, TOUS dé AMeovortwes; cf. 1.32, 
222, 3.11. Origen C. Cels. 1.21, we eide nai Emtxoveos uai 0 EAaTtMV avTOB sic 
TV MEOVOLAV GoEBOv “AELOTOTEANS ual OL OMUG ElMOvtES TOV DEov Ttwixol tot 
Aoyou tovtov (of Moses) Hxovoav: iva un TAHNEwWDT O xdOOUOS AOYOU AVETOTVTOC 
TMOOVOLAV 1) SLAXONTOVTOG QAUTV 7 AOXNV PVaETIV ELOGYOVTOS TV OMUATLXYV, 
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xad’ Hv xal 0 Beds Tots Ttwixoics Eott omua ... Plotinus nn. 3.2.1.1—10 (treatise 
legit teovoiac). Lactantius De ira Dei 1.9-10. Ambrose De offictis 1.13.47—50. 
Nemesius De nat. hom. 43 125.19 Morani, [egi tot tivwv éoti medvoto (full 
doxography including views of Plato, Stoa, atomists, Aristotle, Euripides and 
Menander). Sopater Schol. Ad Hermog. Status V p. 3.2 Waltz, @irdooqov ovv 
TO Cytynua, Cytobuev yae, el xVxAOS O ZOOUOG, ual El O xOOUOG Cav. Augustine 
C. Ac. 3.23, item scio mundum istum nostrum, aut natura corporum, aut ali- 
qua providentia sic esse dispositum; C.D. 18.41, alii (mundum) mente divina, 
alii fortuito et casibus agi. Theodoret CAG 6.6~7, tovs pév otv Gugi tov Ata- 
vooav gaolv avéous exlxAnv Ovouaocdivat dud TO TaUTAV GovynDi}vat To Betov: 
Tlowtayooav S€ GuUiPporAov EOL ye TOUTWV EOYNXEVaL AEYOVOL SOEGV’ PAavaL Yao 
CUTOV ELONZXAOLV OVH ELdEVAaL, OUTE EimEQ ELOL DEOL, OUTE EL MAVTAMAOLW OV%X ELOLV. 
"Exixoveos dé 6 Neoxdéovc xa 1) éxetvov Evuuogia etvar uev épacav tov Oeov, 
MOOG AUTOV OE AMEOCTOAHVAL ZXOL UNTE EXELV MOAYUATA UTE TAEEXELV GAAOLC EDE- 
Lew. 0 O€ ye Nixoucyou WEXEL GEAYvIS UVAEIANME TOV Oeov MOVTAVEVELV, TOV OE 
UETO TAVTINV ATAVTIOV NUEANXEVAL HAL TH Tis ELUAQUEVIG Avayxy TAQAdESWHEVAL 
THV TOUTMV ENITOOTELAV, XAL OV LOVOV TAOVTOV ZXAL TEVLAV HAL VYLELAV XAL VOOOV 
xa SovAeiav xal EAcvBEQlav ual MOAEUOV xual ElonVHV StaveuELV AvBEMsTOLs, CAAG 
ZXAL AEETHV xal xaxlav AtoxANeotv; cf. Prov. 1 PG 83.5608 (similar, but without 
name-labels), xai ot wév, undé etvar mavteh@c tO Betov: ot dé, eivan wév, ovde- 
voc O€ TOV OVTMWV EmtUEAEtoDaL Ol dé, EmiuEretoDat WEV EPAGAV, OULXEOAOYS SE 
TOUTO TMOLELV, HAL TH OEANVY MEOLOELTELV TIV MEOVOLAV, TO SE AOLTOV TOD ZOOLOU 
UEOOS WS ETUXE PEQEODAL, TH Tis ELUAOUEVIS AVvcyxy SOVAEVEL YvaynaouUEevoV. 
Simplicius in Cael. 13.2—-3. 


Aétius Placita 2.4 
Et a@daoetocg 6 xd0W0G 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.4, Eusebius 15.35, ps.Galen 47, Cyril c. Jul. 2.15, Qusta 
Ibn Liga 2.4 

Stobaeus 1.20.1cf, 21.6cf 

Theodoret 4.16, cf. 1.63, 4.68 

Cf. Dox. Pasq. XV 


ANALYSIS 


1. A now turns to the philosophical question that 1s most often raised 
in relation to the cosmos, 1.e. what 1s 1ts genesis (or where did it come 
from) and will it endure forever? ‘The title of the chapter only mentions 
the latter topic, but 1t soon emerges that both subjects are covered. ‘The 
questions can be treated both in relation to time (temporal beginning or 
no beginning at all, future destruction or indestructibility) or causation 
(genesis by means of a cause or spontaneous). Again we shall see 
that both aspects are dealt with. The subject of the cosmos’ genesis 
has already been raised by A at P 1.4 Hc ovvéotnxev 0 xdopos, in 
which the origin of the cosmos is described at some length in atomist 
terms.'*! ‘There is also an obvious link with the chapter legit yevéoewcs 
ual pdoedc (= P 1.24), as noted by S.'” That chapter treats the subject 
of generation and decay in general terms, but cannot avoid reference to 
the universe/cosmos on two occasions (§ 1 TO Té&v, §2 xooLoTOLOtOL). We 
note too that there 1s a parallel chapter for living beings as microcosms, 
P 5.19 Ilegt Cwav yevéoews, MHco Eyevovto CHa, xat et pdaeta (in which 
the first two doxai in P in fact allude to the question whether the 
COSMOS Is YEVNTOS). 

‘The present chapter has proved one of the most difficult in the entire 
book to reconstruct. ‘The reason is at least twofold. ‘The question of 





21 On this chapter see Part I sect. 2 text at nn. 30-32, and in sect. 10 (on the 
important parallel in Ach). We argue that this chapter has been integrated into the 
introductory part of the compendium and 1s not just an alien intrusion as Diels thought. 

!22 On this chapter see the analysis of Mansfeld (2002a). 
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the genesis and destruction of the cosmos is such a standard topic 
in doxographical literature that it was very tempting and easy for 
P and others to mtroduce their own modifications and adaptations. 
Moreover S$ has scattered his material even more than usual. ‘The result 
is that we have had to introduce more speculative elements into our 
reconstruction than we might wish. Nevertheless the task of trying to 





determine how A compiled and organized his chapter will prove to be 





a most instructive exercise. !2° 


2. The text in P reads as follows: 
d'. Et apdaetocs 0 xd0W0G 


POA IIutayoeas xat ol Stmixol yevntov vio Deo’ tov xOGUOV’ XaL 
PVATOV LEV OOOV ETL TH PVOEL, aloDNTOV yao Elvat Stott xal 
OWUATLKOV, OV UNV PVAENOOLEVOV YE TEOVOLG xaL OVVOYT] DEeod. 


P2.4.2 "Eminxoveos M0aetov, OTL “AL yEevYyTOV, WS CMOV Wc PUTOV. 
P2.4.3 Fevogavys ayevyntov zai aldtov xal APVAETOV TOV ZOOUOV. 
P2.4.4 "AQLOTOTEANS TO UO THV CEAIVHV TOU ZOOLOV UEEOS TAD YTOV, EV wD 


XOL TO MWEOLYELA KNOCLVETAL. 


P thus presents a compact list of four doxai. It starts with a surprise 
because, although the subject in the title concerns the cosmos’ destruc- 
tibility, the first doxa begins by speaking about its creation by God, 
before turning to the familiar Platonic doctrine of its conditional inde- 
structibility. But according to the mss. of P this doctrine 1s attributed to 
Pythagoras and the Stoics, not to Plato. Clearly, odd things have hap- 
pened to this chapter. 

E writes out the chapter in full and records one very significant 
variant: he adds the name-label Plato to the first doxa in the order 
Pythagoras—Plato—the Stoics. ‘The same name-label is also recorded by 
G in his paraphrase, but he deletes the Stoics. Cyril and Q follow P in 


having just the two names. So we have the following result: 


i Pythagoras and the Stoics 

E Pythagoras and Plato and the Stoics 
G Pythagoras and Plato 

Cyril Pythagoras and the Stoics 

QO. Pythagoras and the Stoics 


Diels DG 11, followed by the later editors Mau and Lachenaud, thought 
that E preserved the right reading here as far as P (but, note well, not 


123 A preliminary version of our analysis and reconstruction has been published in 
Runia (2005). 
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A) is concerned. Given the additional evidence supplied by S (to be 
examined below), they are probably right, though the matter cannot 
be settled beyond all dispute. ‘The grounds for doubt lie in the fact that 
intervention can so easily occur in the case of this well-known doxa. For 
P, writing in the 2nd century, Pythagoras can ‘cover’ Plato, while both 
E and G were capable of adding the Platonic name-label on recogniz- 
ing the authentically Platonic view. Indeed G transfers the Stoic name- 
label to the second doxa, an understandable move no doubt based on 
his own knowledge. Cyril also paraphrases to a limited degree, but pre- 
serves the four positions in P accurately. We note that for Epicurus he 
uses yevvyntos (begotten) rather than yevytov (generated) and for Xeno- 
phanes ayévvytov, but little significance should be attributed to these 
changes. More interestingly, in a marginal note of a minor manuscript 
of P (Ambr. 859) the title 1s given as et yevvntos 0 xd0U0G TH @YEVVITOS: El 
pdaetos 7 apdagtoc. Here an intelligent scribe has perceived that the 
traditional title does not cover the contents very well. 


3. S has divided the equivalent of P’s 2.4 between his ch. 20 and ch. 21. 
In order to understand what he has done we will have to subject these 
chapters to detailed scrutiny. 


1.20 title T[legi yevéoews nai pdooEdc 

1.20.1a first lemma from A 1.24 (cf. P 1.24.1): Parmenides and Melissus 
do not accept generation and destruction since the universe is 
unmovable 

1.20.16 — contrasting lemma: Heraclitus declares that all is generation 
since there is no permanence (based on a quotation from Plato 
Cra. 402a8—10) 

1.20.1C 

SI TTAdtav pdaetov LEV TOV KZOOWOV, OOOV ETL TH PVOEL, aloDNTOV 
YOO Elva, SLOTL ZAL OWUATLXOV, OD LIV PIAENOdUEVOV YE TOEOVOLG 
XL OVVOYT] DEeov. 

1.20.1d remaining two lemmata from A 1.24 (cf. P 1.24.2—3): contrast 
between those who do not posit real generation or destruction 
(Empedocles—Anaxagoras—atomists) and those who do 
(Pythagoras etc.) 


1.20.1e lemma from Arius Didymus relating views of various Stoics on 
change 

1.20.1f 

S2 "AQLOTOTEANS TO UO THV CEANVHV UEQOS TOU ZOGHOV TADYTLXOV 
amepaiveto, év @ xal TH MEOlyYELA “NOGLVETAL. 

53 EFevo~avys, Taouevidys, MéAtooos ayevytov zal GiSLOV xa 


CLPVAETOV TOV ZOOUOV. 
S4. XL OL PAUEVOL SE TV SLAXOGUNOL ALWVLOV UMGEXELV TEQLOSEv- 
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TLKOUS ELVA PAGL YOOVOUG, xa’ ODS XATA TAVTA xaL MoabTWS 
viyveoVaL TAVITA xual THV AUTHV StacMCeoBaL TOD xOOWUOV SLATAEILV 
TE HAL OLAXOOUNOLV. 


S5 ‘Avagsiuavegos, Avaéiuevys, Avagayooas, “Agyédaoc, Atoyevys, 
AEVULTTOG PUAETOV TOV ZXOOWOV. 

S6 Kat ot Stwmot PIAETOV TOV ZOOLOV, HAT EXTVEMOLV OE. 

97 "Eumedoxdtis tov xOouoV PBEloecoVaL KATH THV AVTETLKOGTELAV TOU 
VELKOUG XALL THS PALA. 

S8 Ajnuoxettos mdetoeoDat TOV KOOWOV TOU WELCOVOS TOV ULXQOTEQOV 
VLUMVTOG. 

SQ "ETMLXOVEOS MAELOTOLG TOOTOLG TOV ZOGHOV PBEioEoDaL “HAL YAO M> 


CMHOV xAL WS PUTOV XCLL TOAAAY CS. 
1.20.1g lemma on Philolaus from A 2.5 (cf. P 2.5.3) etc. 


This chapter is the last of the chapters dealing with general topics 
taken from A’s Book I (on bodies, colours, movements etc.). As he also 
does in his chapters 15 and 17, S mixes general doxai from Book I 
(i.e. P 1.24) with more specific doxai from Book II (1e. P 2.4). It thus 
forms, as it were, a transition to the following chapters (21-27) which 
deal with cosmology proper. ‘The procedure at the beginning of {[20 
gives us an interesting insight into how S works. He starts with the 
first lemma (we presume) of A 1.24, the view of the Eleatics that 
there 1s no genesis or destruction at all. This leads him to mtroduce 
the opposite view attributed to Heraclitus—presumably known to him 
from his own reading of Plato and Aristotle—that there 1s nothing 
else than genesis and destruction, 1.e. all 1s flux.'** He then turns to 
Plato’s theological correction of Heraclitus: by nature everything that 
is somatic 1s destructible, but the creator will not allow the universe to 
perish. After this the two remaining doxai of 1.24 are cited. ‘The latter 
speaks about yevéoetg and moeat proper, which leads to a brief extract 
from Arius Didymus about differing Stoic views on whether genesis 





applies to the universe as a whole.'* ‘Then follows the long sequence of 
eight doxai, of which $2, $3 and Sg correspond to doxai in P, but in a 
different order. ‘The next doxa, equivalent to P 2.5.3, is the last Aétian 
excerpt in the chapter. 

The sequence of eight doxai is striking and unusual. It is no doubt 
a case of where S has written out an entire block of text from A. See 
our analysis of this characteristic of his method in Vol. [:226—231. It 








24 Tt is also possible that there was a lemma in A that prompted S to make the 
citation, as suggested by Mansfeld (20024) 281. 

25 The attribution to Arius Didymus is certain because the first part is also cited by 
Eusebius, who names him explicitly; see PE 15.18.3 and Vol. [:263. 
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appears that he generally preserves the order of doxai unless he sees an 
attractive reason for departing from it. We cannot be certain that he 
preserves the original order of the nine lemmata in A, but this must be 
our initial assumption. ‘The corollary is that P here must have changed 
the order. 

In his next chapter S continues as follows: 


1.21 title Teot xdouov xa et Eupvyos xali moovoia Srov~otUEvos nat TO 
EXEL TO NYEWOVLKOV ZXOL TODEV TOEMETAL 


1.21.6c 

SIO Iludayoeas pnol yevntov xat’ EXLVOLAV TOV ZOOGWOV, OV ZXATH 
YOOVOV. 

1.21.6f 

SII "Hodxrertoc ob} xATH YOOVOV ELVAL YEVNTOV TOV XOOWOV, GAAG XAT’ 
EITLVOLCLV. 

S12 "EMLOLKOS UO PVGEWS yEeyEevTjoVa TOV ZOOWOV. 

S13 "AQYEAAOS VIO DEQUOT HAL EUWVYOLAS OVOTI]VAL TOV ZXOOLOV. 


The title of this chapter, as we have seen, combines the titles of P 2.1, 
2.3, 2.5 and the phrase not éyet to yyewovixov not found in P (on 
this see 4]5a). It too does not contain a reference to the title used by 
P at 2.4. There is a clear connection between the first lemma S1o 
and P 2.4.1, but the precise formulation differs. Sir has a different 
name-label, but amounts to almost the same doxa. It 1s plausible to 
assume that S has split up the two name-labels in order to create 
his cluster of four Pythagorean doxai in 1.21.6c. Another possibility 
is that he messed up an original antithesis. The other two doxai S12 
and S13 joined up with S11 no doubt also form a little block. They 
share the use of the prepositional uxo phrase with P 2.4.1. The other 
lemmata from this chapter (6de), which Diels placed at the end of his 
reconstruction of A 2.4, patently do not belong there. We have located 
them in our reconstruction of §5a*. Finally the Stoic lemma at 1.21.3b, 
which Diels placed in his reconstruction of 2.4, has been included in 
our reconstruction of 42a. 





4. I is unfortunately very brief, but as so often has an eye for essentials. 
‘The text continues on from the passage quoted for 4/3: 
GAC 4.16, 104.18-20 
Tr wal ol uév ZxaT’ EXLVOLAV YEVTOV, OV KATH YOOVOV, 
T2 ol 6€ Gyévytov TavVTEAMS “AL CVAITLOV’ 
T3  xat ovtot uev pdaetov, 
T4 — exetvor d€ agdaetov. 
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He puts forward two disagreements or dtaqwviat, one on the subject 
of the cosmos’ creation, the other on its destruction, but leaves out all 
name-labels. ‘The paraphrase, if indeed based on A, makes quite clear 
that the chapter discussed both the cosmos’ genesis and its destruction. 
The first alternative of conceptual rather than temporal creation 1s 
exactly the same phrase as we saw above in S1o and S11 (but is missing 
in P). It is striking that ‘T does not mention the view that the cosmos 
is yevyntos in absolute terms. He may exclude it, because for him it 
represents the truth, and so he does not feel the need to attribute it 
to any of the squabbling philosophers. ‘he phrase ayévytov mavtehds 
is not found in either P or S, but no doubt refers to the view of 
Xenophanes—Parmenides—Melissus (83, cf. P2.4.3). The term dvaitioc 
is also not found in P or S, but it does recall the three prepositional 
ba0 phrases in P 2.4.1, S12 and S13. The chiasmic use of ovtot and 
exelvol suggests a correlation between the two disagreements such as 
we find in P 2.4.1-3 and 85. But T is not interested in the subtleties of 
the Platonic position as outlined in P 2.4.1. We note that snippets of the 
same doxography are also found elsewhere in his book: 


GAC 1.63, 21.5-6 








XAL TA OOMUEVA OL UEV CLYEVITA, OL SE YEVYTC ... 


GAC’ 4.68, 120.7-12 

TADTA TAs TOV PUocdMav, W Giro Gvdoec, MaoeEetAoate SdEatc, xal OxO- 
MNoOAtTE, CONT] YE ZXAL SLXALA YOWUEVOL WM, Tiva TOUTWV MEEL Oeod A€yetv 
TOCCPOEG xai GOUdSLA, TO yévyHTOV Elva TO AV, 1} GO TabtoUdtoV Evoti)- 
VOL, 1] TO ATO TOV ATOUWV zal ToD xEevod Evvaguoodijvat, 7] TO UO Ocod lev, 
éu O€ TIS VANS yeveoDa ... 


In the second text it is combined with theological themes, but the 
various options of the present doxography can easily be discerned. 
Clearly its broad contours were very familiar to him. 


5. Although Ach has a chapter Hegt tijg ovotaoews tHv Odwv (cf. A 1.4), 
he does not discuss the problem of the cosmos’ origin in the temporal 
sense.!”° In the Dox. Pasg. scholion XV refers to doxai on the destruction 
of the cosmos in response to Basil’s comment at Hex. 1.4 that the 
philosophers mock Christian views on the end of the world (text cited 
in parallels below). ‘This doxography 1s closer to that of Philo to be 


!26 On this chapter see Part I sect. 10. 
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discussed in sect. 7 below. It makes no direct use of material found in 
A or the Placita tradition. 


6. Although T can help us with the thought patterns of the chapter, 
for the details of its doxai we only have the material in P and S at 
our disposal, in the former case four doxai, in the latter 13 (once the 
accretions printed by Diels have been removed). Given A’s methods, 
it is of paramount importance to try to determine the original order 





and organization of the doxai. In this particular case, it 1s perhaps 
best to start with Diels and the solution he proposed. He combines 
the evidence of P and 8 in his customary double columns as follows: 





Di Pi SIO 
De Pi SI 

D3 ra SII 
D4 = S12 
D4 = S13 
Do — 55 

D7 — 56 

D8 = S7 

Do = 58 

Dio | SQ 

Dri P3 S2 

Die P4 53 

Di3 = S4 

D14-17 — 


Diels’ strategy 1s clear. He assumes that the epitomator P has preserved 
the original order in A, so uses P’s four doxai as the backbone of his 
reconstruction. In so doing he had to break up S’s eight doxai S2-9, 
which as we saw were very likely copied as a block. 

There are a number of other reasons why Diels’ reconstruction 1s 
unconvincing: 


(1) [he combination of name-labels in P1 (Gf we accept E’s evidence) Py- 
thagoras—Plato—Stoa is plausible for the first half of the doxa, but not for 
the second. ‘The Platonic view of conditional indestructibility could not 
be attributed to the Stoa without a mistake being made (unlike the not 
dissimilar view in $4). 

(2) It is also quite unlikely that this compromise view would be the first in 
the list. It would be more likely that the doxographer would start with 
the clear view that the cosmos was yevyntos and @daetds in an absolute 
sense. 

(3) ‘he Epicurean view in P is unproblematic as such, but how can we 
explain the discrepancy with the text as given in So? 
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(4) As noted above, it is unlikely that the two doxai attributed to Pythagoras 
and Heraclitus were originally separate, since the view that they present 
is identical. 

(5) How can we explain that in Sr the Platonic view only concerns the 
destruction of the cosmos, not its genesis as in Pi? It is clear, however, 
that the second half of the doxa, which is virtually identical in both P 
and S, must go back to A. 

(6) How can we explain that the doxai of the obscure Epidicus!?’ (Sra) 
and Archelaus (S13) focus on how the cosmos came into being (causative 
aspect) rather than on the fact that it did so (temporal aspect)? We note 
that these doxai seem to be parallel to S6—9, which explain how the 
cosmos comes to be destroyed. 


7. Fortunately it is possible to solve nearly all these problems, doing jus- 





tice to the evidence in both P and S in the process, if we take the more 
general doxographical treatment of this subject into account. From the 
begimnings of philosophical discussion the theme of the origins of reality 
had been a topic of dispute. Plato makes this quite clear in the proemium 
of the 7imaeus (text below). Aristotle mentions it at the beginning of the 
Metaphysics as the culmination of the process in which philosophy pro- 
eressed from wonderment to the formulation of major problems. He 
not only mentions it as the subject of a Béouc, but his treatment of the 
question in the De Caelo (and perhaps also in his lost exoteric works)!?° 
lays the foundation for the standard doxographical treatment of the 
subject. Although there are in fact two separate subjects here, Le. et 
O XOOMOS YEVNTOS  Ayevyntos and el 0 xoonos PIaETOS 7 APdaetog (cf. 
Aristotle’s treatment and also the Stoa at D.L. 7.132), they are usually 
treated together. ‘The text which best illustrates this 1s found at Philo 
Aet. 7-19, which can be summarized as follows:!?° 





'27 He is only named here in the Placita. Diels DG 100 n. 1 is non-plussed. A mistake 
may be suspected (but the name does occur in Photius’ list at 155.35 Henry, so it must 
have been present in the text of S that he had before him). One might be tempted to 
think of Epictetus, but this would give rise to chronological problems. *Exi[6t]x(ove) oc 
must be considered out of the question. Gompare the strange things that happen with 
the name Dicaearchus in the witnesses at P 4.2. 

128 Tf Philo Aeé. 10-11 has rightly been attributed to the De philosophia (fr. 18 Ross). 

29 A similar scheme is also found in a text in Servius’ commentary on Vergil (text 
below). Varro 1s cited here as an authority. We cannot be sure that he was also its 
source, as suggested with some hesitation by Diels DG 198 n. 1. Diels is right, however, 
in emending the text to Plato autem natum at non mort. 
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(ia) +A +B many kosmo Democritus, Epicurus 

(1b) single cosmos = Stoa 

2) =A =B Aristotle, Ocellus the Pythagorean 
(3) +A -B Plato, Hesiod, Moses 


where A = subject to yéveots, B = subject to toed. 


‘This 1s exactly the same kind of schema that we have already encoun- 
tered in 2.1* and 2.3%, in which two questions are combined into a 
grid. Philo shghtly complicates matters by making the sensible distinc- 
tion between single and multiple kosmoz.'° But there can be no doubt 
that his schema bears more than a passing resemblance to the scheme 
that underlies the four doxai in P: 


Pr +A -B Pythagoras—Plato—Stoa 
P2 +A +B Epicurus 

P3 -A- -B Xenophanes 

P4 ~B (exceptional) Aristotle 


The order of presentation in P is less logical than in Philo, but the three 
main positions are the same. Both ignore the fourth possibility, —A + B, 
which finds no takers in the philosophical tradition. ‘There are some 
resemblances in the name-labels (Plato, Epicurus), but also differences, 
notably in the case of Aristotle, who in Philo represents the eternalist 
doxa assigned in P to Xenophanes. A further striking parallel lies in the 
fact that both texts have as their subject et apdaetosg 6 xdou0¢ (P as 
title, Philo at Ae?. 3), but also take the theme of the cosmos’ genesis into 





account 1n the systematics of their presentation. ‘The fact that there 1s so 





much resemblance between P and this standard doxographical scheme 
is, we submit, not a coincidence. It is likely that P took the scheme into 
account when he compressed A’s original presentation, and this may 





account for the discrepancies between P and S. 
It is moreover useful to observe that in Quintilian and Galen a direct 





connection 1s made between the question of the cosmos’ beginning 
and the cause of its coming into being, e.g. God or chance. In Philo 
the question of efficient cause 1s also prominent, as it was originally 
postulated in Plato’s Tamaeus (but not in Aristotle). In Ambrose the 
question 1s linked to the further controversy as to whether the cosmos 
itself is divine (in Philo this 1s noted only for the eternalist position, cf. 


Aet. 10). 


150 Also found in Augustine C.D. 12.12 and, in a different schema, in Simplicius. 
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8. We now have the material we need for the reconstruction of the 
chapter as it originally appeared in A. 


(1) We start with the riddle of the opening lemma in P. It partly corre- 
sponds to S1o (Pythagoras) and S1 (Plato), but there 1s no corresponding 
lemma on the cosmos’ genesis in S for the Stoics (S6 concerns only its 
destruction).'°*' Moreover the Platonic lemma also discusses (conditional) 
destruction only. In addition S has another Heraclitean lemma on the 
cosmos’ genesis (S11). We recall that ‘T starts with an anonymous posi- 
tion, which is the same as that of Pythagoras and Heraclitus in S. It is 
probable, therefore, that S has split up an original lemma attributing the 
conceptual genesis to these two Presocratics, and that this lemma opened 
the chapter. Such an opening is perhaps surprising. One might expect 
it to begin with the view that the cosmos was yevytoc in an unquali- 
fied sense. ‘his was always the majority position, as Aristotle and other 
sources emphasize (cf. De Caelo 1.10 279b12 yevouevov ... dmavtes etval 
aot, Ambrose Exam. 1.1.3 plurimi). We might be tempted to suspect, 
therefore, that A began blandly with ot m\etotoi yevyntov tov xoouov vel 
sum. (if there had been a long list of names, S would not have passed it 
by). Only one consideration restrains us from including this in the recon- 
struction, namely that ‘T does not encourage such a reading but begins 
with the Pythagorean position, as does P. 

(2) It 1s logical to follow with the doxai of Epidicus (S12) and Archelaus (S19), 
since they follow on from the Heraclitean lemma and together with it 
form a small block. As noted above they focus on the cause of the cosmos’ 
genesis, namely either by nature or by warmth and ensoulment.!** It may 
be safely assumed that a diaeresis between a teleological and mechanistic 
doctrine of genesis lies behind these doxai.'’* In P’s first lemma another 
cause Is given, namely ‘the god’, but this view is not found in S. In order 
to explain P’s conflation, it may be surmised that a third doxa belonged 
to this group, namely the Stoic view that the cosmos came into being 
through the intervention of God (..e. 020 Deod yeyevijodat tov xdou0Vv),!34 


'51 Of course accuracy is sometimes sacrificed in a drastic abridgement of the origi- 
nal. 

152 Meineke had emended the mss. reading éuyvyias to gupvyeias (chilling), and this 
was accepted by Diels DG and Wachsmuth. But it is unnecessary and dubious (the word 
is not found in extant Greek literature). In VS Diels reverts to the mss. reading without 
comment (it was briefly noted by Kranz in the Nachirdge to the sixth edition, 2.421.10). 

153 Cf. the lemma on Archelaus’ theology at S 1.1.29b 34.16 Wachsmuth: ‘Agyédaocg 
GEA xaL VOUV TOV DEOV, OV LEVTOL ZOOLOTOLOV TOV votv. Note too that the view of genesis 
by nature and not God 1s attributed to Straton at Cicero, Luc. 121, Nat. deor. 1.35, but this 
is meant as a mechanistic view (in A’s chapter on Geyai Strato’s are precisely (deQuov) 
xal Wuxoov, at S 1.10.12 124.18 Wachsmuth, not preserved in P). 

154 Cf. Philo’s doxography at Aet. 8: oi Dtwimol ... yevéoews 5’ adtotd (sc. tot xdou0v) 
Deov aitiov, PIoEdS dé UNxeTtL Deov ... By including the name-label of the Stoics in his 
first lemma P thus could combine two doxai in A’s original chapter. 
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which S may have left out because the Stoa is amply covered earlier 
on (20.1e, 21.5). [his explanation is somewhat speculative, and other 
explanations of P’s alteration can be given. But we think it sufficiently 
probable to include it in our reconstruction.!*° 

(3) Nine doxai in S$ remain, 1.e. the Platonic lemma partly corresponding 
to Pr and the group of 8. Earlier we criticized Diels for splitting up the 
block rather drastically (so that S2-3-4-5-6-7-8-g became A12-11-13-6-7-8- 
g-10). But it 1s going to be very difficult to retain S’s block completely 
unchanged. And where should the Platonic lemma be placed? It is 
possible, of course, that it originally had a place among the lemmata 
of the block, because 8 often gives his Platonic material special treatment 
(see Vol. I:265-266). Here, as noted above in sect. 3, he has linked the 
Platonic lemma Se to the Heraclitean view based on Cra. 402a. Given 
that it only speaks of the cosmos being gdaetos, it is likely to have 
followed on from the two doxai in the block which describe this position, 
55-6. Just like the Stoic lemma S6, it gives a conditional view of the 
cosmos’ destructibility. S extracted it from there in order to make the 
contrast with Heraclitus inspired by his copying out of A 1.24. 

(4) A real headache 1s posed by the Aristotelian doxa P4 and S82. If the block 
of 8 lemmata in S$ 1s retained, then it is very difficult to explain why A 
should mention the passibility of part of the cosmos as part of the dis- 
cussion of its generation before he mentions its eternity. It seems likely, 
therefore, that it was placed later. Our suggestion would be that it comes 
after the Platonic lemma on the conditional destructibility of the cosmos, 
which we placed between S6 and $7. It too is a conditional view, admit- 
ting passibility (not destructibility) only for the sub-lunary part. ‘There is 
also a link between the two views because of the doctrine of partial prov- 
idence attributed to Aristotle and already outlined in A 2.3.4*. We do, 
however, have to explain why S removed it from its original place and 
put it at the head of the block of 8 doxai.'°° Presumably he sees the doc- 
trine of the distinction between the immutable realm of the supra-lunary 
world and the mutable matter of the sub-lunary world as providing an 
interesting qualification of the doctrine of the change of the elements put 
forward at 1.20.1de (note how the final words of Ie are thy tov OAwV Etc 
TE LETABOANY). 





'55 The fact that there is a second Stoic doxa later on in the chapter (i.e. S6) is 
not problematic, since views are more important than name-labels, and there are 
other cases where a name-label is used more than once in a chapter, e.g. Archelaus 
here, Xenophanes in §/20, Anaxagoras in 3.2 etc.; see further Runia (1992) 133 n. 71. 
However, one might adduce a comment of Alexander on Arist. Cael. 1.9 278a20 at 
Simp. in Cael. 277.23: M€yEet TOLVUV, OTL O XOGLOS 7] VIO SNULOVEYOU YEyovEV 7] UO PUGEWS 
cite d€ LUMO SyuLoVEyod, ... Elite UMO PVoEws, TavTOV éotL A€yeiv. If God and nature 
amount to the same, the Stoic doxa could be regarded as otiose. 

'56 Note the addition of the verb &eqaiveto by S, a tell-tale sign that he has extracted 
it from its original context (cf. Vol. I:232). 
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(5) The next three doxai $7-8-9 can follow on from the Platonic and Aris- 
toteian lemmata. As earlier in the case of the doxai of Epidicus and 
Archelaus, there is a shift from an adjective (pSaetds) to a verb (pbe_tioeo- 
Bat) in order to discuss the process or agent of destruction. Sturz’s con- 
jectural addition of (yiveodot xai) to the Empedoclean lemma is clearly 
misguided from the viewpoint of the structure of S’s chapter.!%’ ‘This 
additional consideration clearly strengthens O’Brien’s attack on the con- 
jecture,’** 

(6) It remains to explain the considerable discrepancy between the final 
Epicurean doxa as furnished in S’s block and its formulation in P: 

P2 °Exixoveos gtaetov, ott xat yevyntov, wc CMoV Ws PUTOV. 

SQ "Emixoveos MAEiotols TEOTOLS TOV KOOLOV PBEloecoDaL HAL YAO WS 

CMHoOvV xual MS PUTOV XaL TOAAAYOC. 

The text as given by 8S follows on neatly from the previous two, using 
the same verb and placing the emphasis on different kinds of processes 
or agents that might be involved. It is reminiscent of what we found 
in A 2.5*, where Epicurus represented a ‘modal’ view, 1.e. allowing for 
various possible configurations or explanations (see our discussion ad loc.). 
The text in P differs, because it links up destruction with genesis, but it 1s 
perfectly plausible as such. If, however, a choice has to be made between 
P and S, then it would seem a good deal easier to explain how the former 
might have altered the original rather than the latter. P has ‘normalized’ 
the Aétian doxa because he needed a representative for the destructionist 
view, and it was well-known that Epicurus held that position. 


g. If our analysis is on the right track, then A’s chapter has the following 
features. 

(1) The title does not cover the full contents of the chapter, which 
discusses both the question of whether the cosmos is generated and 
whether it is destructible. Because there 1s no evidence for the title in 
S or ‘I, we have little choice but to accept P’s slightly misleading title 
(noting the parallel in Philo cited above). 

(2) A has opted for a symmetrical arrangement, in which first the 
question of generation is dealt with, followed by the view of cosmic 
eternity, and then finally the question of destructibility. ‘This means that 
he has deliberately rejected the conventional approach to the subject 
found in Philo and elsewhere. It also means that no attempt 1s made 








'37 Tt was still accepted by Diels DG and taken over by Wachsmuth, but was again 
silently dropped by Diels in his VS. 

388 O’Brien (2000), who readily admits (p. 6) that he has not embarked on a full 
reconstruction of the chapter. 
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to relate the question to that of the single cosmos/infinite kosmor dealt 
with in A 2.1 and used by both Aristotle and Philo in their treatment. 
The symmetrical arrangement 1s preserved by ‘T in his very compact 
summary. 





(3) As far as our evidence permits us to tell, the chapter begins with 
the view that the cosmos is conceptually but not temporally generated. 
‘There does not appear to be a doxa stating that the cosmos was yevytoc 
in an unqualified sense. 

(4) In the two lemmata that follow (three if the conjectured Stoic posi- 
tion 1s added), A moves from an adjective (yevntos) to verbs (yeyevijobat, 
ovotivat). As noted above, the question of causality 1s linked to the 
main theme in the doxographical tradition, even if 1t 1s not mentioned 
in the title. ‘hemes of causality also return in later chapters: cf. 2.6 
"ATO HOLOV TEMTOV OtTOLyELoOV NHOEato xoouoTOLEtv O Beds, 2.8 Teoi tod 
Tig 1] aitla TOV xOOLOV eyxALOTvat. It also noteworthy that ‘Tl’ defines the 
eternalist position as @yévntov mavteA@s xal avaitiov, 1.e. not having a 
cause as 1s mentioned in the case of the other two positions. 

(5) In the middle of the chapter we have the unconditional eternalist 
position. For this A surprisingly chooses the Eleatic tradition (including 
Xenophanes), which is consistent with the position given on yéveous and 
p8oec in P 1.24 (used by S to start his §20).!°° The strong tradition that 
Aristotle represents this view par excellence, possibly with Pythagorean 





predecessors, is ignored. It is followed by the position of the periodicists, 
1.e. those who assert a duaxdounots aiwvioc. ‘This is precisely the view 
that Aristotle thought was not entirely incompatible with his own at 
Cael. 1.10 279b14—-16 and 280a11—27, where Empedocles and Heraclitus 
are specifically mentioned. A leaves the lemma anonymous, using these 
name-labels for other doxai. He also does not attribute it to the Stoics, 
who later become the standard representatives of this view, as we find 
in Philo.'*° It is a compromise position, and as such obviously provides 





a neat transition to the destructionists. 

(6) Next follows the doxa that the cosmos is prone to destruction, 
linked in S to a list of six name-labels.'*' ‘Uhese, we note, all pertain 
to Presocratics, while more detailed views are given for the Stoa and 





'59 But in fact goes further than necessary, because the Eleatic position is based on 
the postulation of a total absence of change, which is not required for the view that the 
cosmos is eternal. 

40 ‘Von Arnim was thus rash in including the Aétian lemma as SVF 2.597. 

4 There is a fair degree of parallelism with the longer list at 91.3, with Anaxagoras 


added. 
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Plato. ‘Vhe last-mentioned 1s given the characteristic position that the 
cosmos is mPaetoc GAN’ ov Pdaegnoouevoc. The Aristotelian view then 
follows, that there 1s a distinction between the supra- and sub-lunary 
world (note that the word @aetos is not used in this lemma, but only 
the adjective mabntos).!” 

(7) Again A shifts from an adjective to a verb (@beigeoBat), i.e. causality 
is again introduced. ‘This time no god 1s involved, since that would be 
ov éutc, as implied in the Platonic doxa (cf. the classic text Tz. 414, 
which is cited by 8S at the end of his § 20). ‘The doxa of Democritus is 
more mechanistic than that of Empedocles, so follows it in sequence. It 
is logical for Epicurus to bring up the rear with his theory of multiple 
explanation (taking the text in S as our preference). 

It must be concluded, therefore, that, although S has seriously rear- 
ranged the doxai in A, he still gives us the better access to the struc- 
ture of the original. It would appear that P in his abridgement devi- 
ates somewhat from his usual practice of only chopping out or abbre- 
viating lemmata. ‘This is precisely because he is familiar with the con- 
ventional scheme found in Philo and many others. He thus could not 
resist importing it into his shorter version, but this led to some rad- 
ical changes. Pythagoras, Plato and the Stoics have been awkwardly 





lumped together, while Epicurus 1s picked out as the representative for 
the view that the cosmos is genuinely @baetos as well as yevyntos. It 1s 
plain that P understands the method of the Placita very well. Here, in 
giving a streamlined version of the quaestio, he for once makes signifi- 
cant changes to A. Because Diels, as a matter of principle, wished to 
build his reconstruction around the basic structure supplied by P, he 





was unable to do justice to the evidence supplied by 5, and so finished 
up with a reconstruction that does not make good sense. 


10. The result of our analysis 1s thus a chapter with a tripartite struc- 
ture. The view that the cosmos 1s yevyntos at the beginning and the view 
that it is pdaetds at the end are bridged by the view that it 1s neither, 
1.e. the eternalist position. ‘This resembles a type B dtatgeots, in which 
the two opposed views are ‘mediated’ by a third view, except that the 
first and third views are not really opposed to each other. In the case of 
the cosmos’ genesis and destruction, the further question can be asked 
as to what the cause of these processes 1s. Doxai indicating possible 


2 § has natytixds in his text, but the parallels in P 1.24 and esp. P 2.7.5 suggest that 
A used the shorter form of the adjective. 
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views are included for both. In each case, where applicable, a logical 
sequence of theological, teleological and mechanistic causes are put for- 





ward. A characteristic feature of A’s method that emerges very clearly 
is his love of smooth transition from the one position in the diaeresis 
to the next. This is not just a matter of association, but also recogni- 
tion that in the case of very many, if not all, doctrinal divisions, it 1s 
possible to find views that bridge the gap. ‘These are incorporated with 
some skill in the structure of the individual chapter, and give the chap- 
ter some sense of movement, which 1s indicated by means of an arrow 
(although there is no real teleology). 


11. [he prevalence of the subject of the cosmos’ genesis and possi- 
ble destruction in dialectical and doxographical texts has already been 
noted in sect. 7 above. The large collection of parallels listed below, 
which is by no means exhaustive, demonstrates its popularity beyond all 
doubt. Amid all this material attention should be drawn to a surprising 
element in A’s doxography which has already been noted, 1.e. his asso- 
ciation of the view that the cosmos is eternal with the Eleatics rather 
than with Aristotle and the Pythagoreans. In fact this presentation has 
remarkable doxographical antecedents in a text at Cicero Ac. 2.118—-119, 
in which doxai on the elemental Geyat of the universe are combined 
with views on how it is created or not (see text below). Both Xeno- 
phanes and Melissus are associated with the view that the universe 
did not come into being but has existed forever. In the case of Xeno- 
phanes the doxa is combined with the theme of the cosmos’ divinity.'*° 
Moreover many of the Presocratics named by Cicero are the very same 
name-labels that occur in A’s chapter. Cicero, however, places most of 
the emphasis on the untverse’s beginnings, until he comes to the contro- 
versy between the Stoics and Aristotle in 2.119. ‘The standard Platonic 
view based on the Tzmaeus is given. Interestingly the view attributed to 
the Pythagoreans emphasizes that the universe has its origin in num- 
bers and the principles of the mathematicians. Could this be the source 
of A’s doxa that according to Pythagoras the cosmos is created con- 
ceptually, but not in time? Another close parallel to A’s presentation 1s 
found in Philo, when in a rather loose dialectical passage (Prov. 2.48) he 
associates Parmenides, Empedocles and the Stoics Zeno and Cleanthes 


43 Cf. above sect. 7 on Ambrose and Philo. 
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with the view that the cosmos 1s eternal. Here name-labels are attached 
to the anonymous position in A.’ And finally we note that the same 
connection of the Eleatics Xenophanes and Parmenides with the doc- 
trine of the eternity of the cosmos 1s also found in the fragments of 
‘Theophrastus recorded by Simplicius (probably from his Physics rather 
than the Physikai doxaz).'* 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 10) 


A cosmos yevytoc a a 
1 with regard to time 2 — b 
a but not in time (= §1) c 
2 with regard to cause : 
a by God (= §2) 1 
b by nature (= §) B << 
c by heat/cold (= § 4) 9 
B cosmos at6tocg 
1 unconditionally (= §5) : 
2 conditionally, 1.e. periodically 9 <o 7 
(= §6) Cc mo b 
C cosmos @tagtoc A 
1 unconditionally (= §7) 3 — b 
2 conditionally ‘ 


a in exmvemots (= §8) 
b gbaetov/ot pbagnoduEvov (= 89g) 
Cc partial yéveotc/pboed (= § 10) 
3 with regard to cause 
a through vetxoc/ guia (= § 11) 
b through collision (= § 12) 
c through diverse ways (= §13) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
0. Et a~daetos 0 xd0W0CG 


1 Ilvdayooacs “HodxAettocg yevytov xat’ EXiVvOLav TOV ZOOWOV, OV 
XAT YOOVOV!, 





4 Assuming that Zeno is the Stoic here, not the Eleatic. On this text see Runia 
(2008) 40-41. 

45 Cf. Diels DG 482-483, who considered them to be part of Theophrastus’ ®vowév 
do0§au. For the attribution to the Physics, see Steinmetz (1964) 334-351. Diels DG 119- 
121 makes much of this Ciceronian text; for a nuanced evaluation of his claims see 


Mansfeld (1989a). 
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ot Xtewixoi (br0 Beod yeyevijoda tov xdouLo0v)?. 
"ETLOLKOSG VIO MVOEWS yEyEevijoVaL TOV ZOOUOV. 
"AoxeAaos UO DEQuOdD xal Eupvytac? OVOTHVAL TOV XOOUOV. 


oe OO N 


Fevo~avys Haouevidyns MéAtooos ayévntov xa tdtov xa 
APVAOTOV TOV XOOWOV. 
[xai]* ol PauEvot SE THV SLAXOOGUNOLV CLLMVLOV VIEGOYELV TEQLO- 


D 


Sevtnxove elvat Pact yEdvousc, xa’ OVS xATA TABTA xt MOAUVTWS 
VIYVEOVOL TAVTA XAL THV AUTHV StaowCeoVat Tot xOOWOV SLaTaELv 
TE HAL OLAXOOUNOLV. 

7 “Avasinwavdeos ‘Avaéiwevys Avasgayooas ‘Aoyékaos Atoyevns 
AVALOS PVAETOV TOV ZOOUWOV. 

8 xaL OL TTWLXOL PVAOTOV TOV ZOOWOV, XAT’ ExTVEWOLV OE. 

g IlAdatov pdaetov pév Tov xOOLOV, SOOV EL TH PVOEL, AloDYNTOV YAE 
elvat, SLOTL XAL OWUATLKOV®, Od LV MIAENOOUEVOV Ye TOOVOLa xal 
ovvoyxt] Deov. 

10 “AguototéAys tO HNO TI CEA TOD xOOMOV LLEEOS TADHTOV’, Ev ~ 
ZXOL TH MEQLYELA *NOGLVETAL®. 

Il “Eumedoxiijc tov xoouov pv_eioeoVar? HATH TIV AVTEMLXOATELAV TOU 
VELKZOUG UCL THC PLALaC. 

12 Ayuoxelttos pbetocoDat TOV ZOGUOV TOD WELTOVOS TOV LLXZQOTEQOV 
VLKXWMVTOG. 

13 “EMlX0VEOS MAELOTOLS TEOTOLS TOV ZOOLOV HBEloeoTDaL “AL YUE WC 
CMHov ZxaL WS PUTOV ZxaL TOAAAYAC!®. 


I exS; PCyrlQ Hvtayooas xai ot Xtwxol yevytov ato BEeot tov xOouOV, E 
TIudayooas zat WAdtwv xat ot Stwixot, G tov Tudayoeav zai Thdtwva 
coniecimus ex P 

eupuxotac conj. Meineke, secuti Diels DG et Wachsmuth, reiecit Diels VS 
secl. Diels, Wachsmuth 

secl. Diels, fortasse recte 

owpatios Cyril 

PEGCyril radytov, S Diels radytuxdv 

Cyril codd. megaivetat, QO xegavvutat ut vid. 

(yiveoBat xai) pdeigeodat conj. Sturz, secuti Diels DG Wachsmuth, non recte 
ex S, PEOCyril post lemma Platonis ’Exizoveos pdaetov, Sti xal yevyntov, wc 
CMOV WS PUTOV 


=O ON DUH CO N 


oO 





Sta— §1b 22410 DK; §3-5 §4 60a14 DK; §5a 21437 DK; §5b 28436 DK; §5c 304g 
DK; 86 cf. SVF 2.597; 87a 12467 DK; §87b-; §7c 59465 DK; §7d 60a14 DK; §7e 
64A10 DK; §7f 67422 DK; §8 SVF 2.575; §9- §10 ‘Tig Gigon; §11 31452 DK; § 12 
68484 DK; § 13 fr. 305 Usener 
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4. Whether the cosmos is indestructible 


1 Pythagoras and Heraclitus (declare that) the cosmos is generated in 
thought, but not in time. 

2 ‘The Stoics (declare that) the cosmos has come into being through the 
agency of God. 

3 Epidicus (declares that) the cosmos has come into being through the 
agency of nature. 

4 Archelaus (declares that) the cosmos has been produced through the 
agency of warmth and ensoulment. 

5 Xenophanes and Parmenides and Melissus (declare that) the cosmos 1s 
ungenerated and everlasting and indestructible. 

6 But there are those who declare that its ordering 1s eternal, yet declare 
that there are periodic times in accordance with which all things come 
into being in exactly the same way and preserve the same disposition 
and ordering of the cosmos. 

7 Anaximander and Anaximenes and Anaxagoras and Archelaus and 
Diogenes and Leucippus (declare that) the cosmos 1s destructible. 

8 ‘The Stoics too (declare that) the cosmos 1s destructible, but (this occurs) 
in the conflagration. 

g Plato (declares that) the cosmos is destructible as far as its nature 1s 
concerned, for it is sense-perceptible—since it 1s corporeal as well—but 
that through the providence and supervision of God it will certainly not 
be destroyed. 

10 Aristotle (declares that) the part of the cosmos below the moon is 
passible, in which the things on earth perish too. 

11 Empedocles (declares that) the cosmos 1s destroyed in accordance with 
the successive dominance of strife and friendship. 

12 Democritus (declares that) the cosmos is destroyed when the larger 
(object) defeats the smaller one. 

13 Epicurus (declares that) the cosmos is destroyed in very many ways, 
such as happens in the case of an animal or of a plant, or in numerous 
other ways. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Gorgias fr. 8283(68) DK, xai ujv ovd€ To Ov Eottv. el yaE TO Ov EOTLV, TTOL Gi- 
SLOV EOTLV 1] YEVITOV 1) CLLOLOV GUC XALL YEVNTOV’ OUTE OE GALOLOV EOTLV OUTE ‘YEVYTOV 
oUTE Gupoteea, we SeiEouev ... Plato 77. 27c4—5, Huds SE tTovs mEQl Tot Mav- 
TOS AOYous ToLetoBat Mi WEAAOVTAGC, El yYeyovEev 1) ual GyEeves eottv (on the text, 


cf. Runia (1986) 89, Dillon (1989) 57); 28b4—7 oxentéov 6’ ovv meQl adtod (sc. 


aN 


XOOMOV) ... MOTEQOV NV GEL, YEVEOEWS GOXNV ExwoV ovdEUlav, 1 YEyovEv, Am’ co- 
XIIS tTivog aeSauevoc. Aristotle Metaph. A 2 982b12-17, dia yao to Bavudtetv 
OL AvOEMMOL XAL VV ZXAL TO TEM@TOV HOEavtO Piroocogeiv, EF Axis UEV TA HOO- 
VELOA TOV ATOMWV DAVUCGCAVTES, ELTA HATH WLXOOV OUTM MEOIOVTES ZAL TEL THV 
UctCOvav SLALTOEYOAVTES, OLOV MEOi TE THV TiC Gedy radnuUdtwv xai THV TEOl 
TOV HALOV XALL OTE ZXAL MEL Tic TOD MavtOs yevéoews. Top. 1.11 104b8, Evia [tHvV 
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TOOPANUATHOV YoTOWOV eidévat] SE TEdS TO EidéEvEL LOVOV, OLOV MOTEQEOV 6 xdOLLOG 
Gidtog 7] OU; 1.14 105a24, Puotxal [meotdoeic] 5& Olov TOTEQOV 6 xXdOLLOS GidLOC 
1 ov. Cael. 1.10 279b4, A€ymuEV ... TOTEQOV AYEVYTOS 1 YEVHTOS xal ApPdaetoc 
 PVaotoc, SteEEADOvtEs MOEOTEQOV TAS THV GAAMV VITOANWELS ... YEVOWEVOV ULEV 
ovv Gmtavtes elvai paow, GAG yevousvov ot Lev Gtdtov, ol SE PIAETOV HomEE 
OTLOUV GAO TOV PUCEL GUVLOTALEVOV, OL 6’ EVAAAGE OTE UEV OVTMS OTE OE GA- 
hws éxew PderoouEevov, xal TOTO Gel Statedetv OUTWS ...; cf. 2.1 283b31, xal dic 
Tis SOENS Tis MAEA TOV GAAMS AEYOVTMV nal yevvwvtwv avTov. Theophrastus 
Phys. Dox. fr. 6, 8 Diels. Stoics ap. D.L. 7.132, vad Hv Cyteitar 7 tT’ ovota av- 
TOU (SC. XOOMOV) ... XAL El YEVINTOS 1 Gyevytos ... wat el POaETOS  APdaeEtoc 
... Cicero Ac. 2.118-119, princeps ‘Thales ... ex aqua dixit constare omnia. 
at hoc Anaximandor populari et sodali suo non persuasit; is enim infinitatem 
naturae dixit esse e qua omnia gignerentur. post elus auditor Anaximenes ... 
Anaxagoras ... Xenophanes, paulo etiam antiquior, unum esse omnia neque 
id esse mutabile, et id esse dei, neque natum umquam et sempiternum ... 
Melissus hoc quod esset infinitum et immutabile et fuisse semper et fore. Plato 
ex materia in se omnia recipiente mundum factum esse censet a deo sempiter- 
num. Pythagorei ex numeris et mathematicorum initus proficisci volunt omnia. 

. erit el (Stoico) persuasum ... fore tamen aliquando ut omnis hic mundus 
ardore deflagret. cum enim tuus iste Stoicus sapiens syllabatim tibi ista dixerit, 
veniet flumen orationis aureum fundens Aristoteles qui illum desipere dicat; 
neque enim ortum esse umquam mundum quod nulla fuerit novo consilio 
inito tam praeclari operis inceptio, et ita esse eum undique aptum ut nulla 
vis tanto queat motus mutationemque moliri, nulla senectus diuturnitate tem- 
porum exsistere ut hic ornatus umquam dilapsus occidat...; cf. MWD. 1.20-21, 
Tim. 5. Philo Aet. 3, GEvov obv tos Cytotvtas ci dpdaetos 6 xdOUOS ... 7, 
TOLTTAL 6’ WEQL TOU CHTOVUEVOY yeyOvaot SOEQL, TOV LEV ALSLOV TOV ZOOWOV PAUE- 
VOV, AYEVYTOV TE xaL AvoreBoov, TOV dé EF Evavtiac yevytov te xal PVaETov: 
elol 6’ Ol TAQ’ EXATEOWV ExAABOVTES, TO LEV YEVYTOV MAOA TOV VOTEQWV TAOG 
dE TOV TEOTEQOWV TO APDAETOV, LLXTIWV SOEGV ATEALTOV, YEVHTOV xal AaPVAETOV 
oindevtes attov etvou; Prov. 2.48 Aucher, age, interim ponamus inter nos uni- 
versum ingenitum ac sempiternum, juxta ilud quod suggerit sermo celeber- 
rimorum philosophantium, sicut conscribunt Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, 
Cleanthes, aliique divi homines, ac velut verus quidam proprieque sacer coe- 
tus; cf. Hbr. 199, Her. 246, Opif. 54, Abr. 162-163. Quintilian Jnst. Or. 7.2.2 ut 
in (quaestionibus) generalibus ‘an atomorum concursu mundus sit effectus, an 
providentia regatur, an sit aliquando casurus’. Galen De propr. plac. 2 Nutton, 
igitur dico quod non habeo scientiam utrum mundus sit generatus ...; De exper. 
med. 19.3 Walzer; De locis affects 3.5 8.159.6 Kiihn; De pecc. dign. 3.4 46.23 De 
Boer; De plac. Hp. et Pl. 9.7.9 (list of theoretical questions), Ouotms dé xal el 
VEVVTOS 1) AYEVVYtOS GbE O XOOWOS, MOTE YE ual El yeyovotos avtot Eds Tic 
eveveto Snutovoeyos 1 Beos uev ovdElc, aitla SE TiG GAOyOs TE nal GtEXVOS ElO- 
YAOATO “HATH TUYNV OVTMS xaAOV aUTOV ... etc. Alexander of Aphrodisias 
ap. Simp. im Cael. 293.15. Tertullian Apol. 11.5, 47.8. Minucius Felix 34.1—4. 
Ps.Galen Hist. phil. 17 Diels. Lactantius Div. Inst. 2.10.17-25, 7.1.6-10. Mar- 
ius Victorinus in Cic. Rhel. 235.27 Halm, ergo, ut diximus, ex his, quae in 
opinione sunt posita, probabile colligitur argumentum, si dicas inferos esse vel 
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non esse, deos esse vel non esse, mundum natum, mundum non esse natum. 
Ambrose Lxam. 1.1.34, ipsumque mundum semper fuisse et fore Aristoteles 
usurpat dicere: contra autem Plato non semper fuisse et semper fore praesumit 
adstruere, plurimi vero non fuisse semper nec semper fore scriptis suis testifi- 
cantur. inter has dissensiones eorum quae potest uerl esse aestimatio, cum alii 
mundum ipsum deum esse dicant... Augustine C. Ac. 3.23, sclo mundum 
istum nostrum ... aut semper fuisse et fore, aut coepisse esse minime desi- 
turum; aut ortum ex tempore non habere, sed habiturum esse finem; aut et 
manere coepisse et non perpetuo esse mansurum. C.D. 12.12, alii vero, qui 
mundum istum non existimant sempiternum, sive non eum solum, sed innu- 
merabiles opinentur, sive solum quidem esse, sed certis saeculorum intervallis 
innumerabiliter oriri et occidere ...; cf. 18.41. Themiustius i Cael. 57.30-37 
Landauer. Servius Comm. in Verg. Georg. 2.336, 3.1.248 ‘Thilo (cf. Varro Sat. 
Menpp. frag. 84 Astbury), si crescit (sc. mundus), deficit: in quo videtur secu- 
tus Epicurum, qui ait: omnia, quae orta, occidunt et aucta senescunt. Varro 
autem in satura quae scribitur de salute ait mundum haud natum esse neque 
mori. Plato autem non natum aut mori. Metrodorus autem neque natum 
neque mori. Zenon ex hoc mundo quamvis aliqua intereant, tamen ipsum 
perpetuo manere quia inhaereant ei elementa e quibus generantur materiae 
ut dixit crescere quidem sed ad interitum non pervenire manentibus elemen- 
tis a quibus revalescant. Johannes Philoponus in APo. 238.28, oiov dtav wév 
Cynt@uev, El TUYOL, TEQL OVEAVOT ... OTAV SE TOTEEOV AidLOG OU, TO MOTE. Sim- 
plicius 7 Ph. 1121.5~-22.3, remarkable doxography which integrates the ques- 
tion of single or multiple kosmo: with the question of motion: a. infinitists— 
kosmot come into being and pass away (Anaximander, Leucippus, Democri- 
tus, later Epicurus); b. unicists, cosmos Gtdtocg (Plato, Aristotle); c. unicists, but 
periodically changing (Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Diogenes, later Stoa, special 
position Empedocles); d. unicists, cosmos had beginning in time (Anaxago- 
ras, Archelaus, Metrodorus); e. special position, Plato in the interpretation of 
Alexander; cf. also in Cael. 293.11-95.29 (Orpheus, Hesiod, Plato, Empedocles, 
Heraclitus, Stoics, Democritus). Schol. in Basil. Hex. 1.4. (= Dox. Pasq. XV), 
Tvtayoouol MAatavixoi “AQuototeALxol UGMOTO OUVTOL YAO M&vtES Ov POeigovoL 
XOOMOV? OL AIO TiS Xtodic, PUEioovtEs Ev THL ExTVEWMOEL THV Staxoounow (xabe 
MEQ MEOTEQOV XAL O OXOTELVOS “HEedxdEttos), OVX AV Huds StacVEOLEV’ GAM’ OVSE 
ot Emimovoeior xal yao OVTOL AVEoDal PAGL TOV ZOOWOV, TiS TOV ATOWMOV AvTEU- 
TAORTNS TOL YOOVaL Sidotaocti dSeyouevys. For further texts see also Pépin (1964) 


79-100. 


Aétius Placita 2.5 


Ilov_ev TOEMETAL O ZOOMWOG 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.5, Eusebius 15.36, ps.Galen 48, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.5 
Stobaeus 1.20.1g, 21.6bd 
Cf. Achilles 5 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he questions dealt with in the two previous chapters have been 
whether the cosmos 1s ensouled or not, Le. 1s it a living being, and 
whether it 1s subject to generation and destruction. If the answer to 
both is affirmative, as it 1s for example (at least partly) in the Platonic 
tradition based on the Tzmaeus, the progression to the question of the 
source of its nourishment 1s a natural one. A appears to take as his point 
of departure the results of the previous chapters, so we shall see that it 
contains no reference to philosophers such as the atomists who do not 
have a teleological view of the cosmos. ‘The parallels with the chapter 
of the source of the food of the heavenly bodies (§[/17a) should be noted; 
see further ch. 17a sect. 7. For the microcosm a parallel chapter 1s P 5.17 
IIc toemetar Ta Eupova. 


2. P is the main source for our evidence on A, since ‘T 1s silent and S on 
this occasion furnishes less material. His text has 3 lemmata arranged 
in a straightforward sequence: 

e’. Tlodev toeqmetat 0 xOOWOG 


P2.5.1 "AQLOTOTEANS El TOEPETAL O ROOMOG, xal POaENOETAL GAAC UT 
OVOEULES TLVOG ETLOEITAL TOOMTS’ SLA TOTO ZXaLL GLLOLOG. 


P2.5.2 TIAGta@v avtov AUTH TOV ROGMOV Ex TOD MBIVOVTOS “ATC. 
UeTaBOANV TO TOEMOV MAaoEYEOUAL. 
P2548 PiroAaoc Suttyv etvat tv PVoocv, TOTE UEv EF OVEAVOD TUEOG 


QVEVTOG, TOTE 0’ EE VOATOS DEANVLAXOD MEQLOTOOHT] TOU GEEOC 
CLIMOYXVVEVTOS’ HAL TOVUTWV ELVAL TAS AVADUULAGELS TOOMAS TOU 
XOOWOV. 
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The alternative title in one of P’s mss. El toéqmetat 0 xd0uU0¢ 1s not 
supported by any of the other witnesses and 1s no doubt derived from 
the Aristotelian doxa directly below it. E and Q show no significant 
variations, except perhaps that Q’s ‘infolge des Mondwechsels’ might 
presume the reading aotégoc rather than céeoc in the last doxa, which 
as we shall see agrees with one of the versions in 8S. G of course 
is confined within the parameters of what he found in P, but this 
chapter is an interesting example of the kind of changes he makes. 
The lemmata of Aristotle and Plato are compressed and in the process 
made less clear (e.g. in the case of Plato the fact that the cosmos feeds 
on uself 1s paraphrased away). The epithet 6 Hudayogetog is added to 
Philolaus’ name (perhaps drawn from P 3.11.3, 3.13.2), while a short-cut 
is introduced in the doxa by changing goed to teogy. He has trouble 
understanding the phrase about the ‘lunar water’ and comes up with 
an absurd Verschlimmbesserung. 


3. Just lke in the previous chapter, S has divided the material up 
between his ch. 20 and ch. 21, but this time the treatment he gives it 
has some very odd features. 
The doxa attributed to Philolaus 1s cited in ch. 20 followmg on 
directly from the long block of 8 lemmata taken from A 2.4: 
1.20 title Tegi yevéoews nat pdoodc 
1.20.19 
Sta Didodaog Sitti ivan tv Pdoeav tot xdouov, TOTE LEV &E Hyeot 
MUEOS OVEVTOG, TOTE 6’ EE VSATOS GEANVLAXOD TEELOTEOHA TOD 
CLOTEQOS QVEVTOS. 





It 1s apparent that the difference between this text and the parallel 
version in P is quite marked. But things get even more complicated 
if the evidence of ch. 21 1s added: 





1.21 title Teot xdouov nai et Eupuyos xai TEOVoia StoLZOUVUEVOS xi TOU 
EXEL TO N'VEUOVLKOV ZXOL TODEV TOEMETAL 

1.21.1 IIAatwvoc. 
TTAdtwv tov xoouov EPINoE CHov EUpvyYov Evvovv TE, OTL TE AP’ 
EAUTOV TOEPETAL, TO SE N'YVEUOVLKOV TOD ZOOWOV EV OVEAVA TIDETAL. 
EVEL YODV OUTWS EV TO Twat’ 


The final words of S’s chapter title clearly allude to the title of 2.5 as he 
read it in A. ‘The Platonic lemma, however, cannot be regarded as an 
extract from the Placita. S first very briefly summarizes three Platonic 
doxai: (1) that the cosmos 1s a living being, (2) that it has an internal 
source of nourishment, and (3) that its yyewovixov 1s in heaven. Each 
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one is treated differently. For (1) he proceeds to quote 77. 30a2—c1, but 
still cites A’s doxa at 3c (= Si in A 2.3%); for (2) he substitutes the text 
of its source in 77. 33c6—d1; for (3) he cannot give a Platonic quote, 
since the formulation of the doxa 1s anachronistic (on this doxa see the 
following chapter on 45a). S has thus basically followed his customary 
method of replacing Aétian leommata by summaries of and quotes from 
Platonic works (see Vol. [:266). 


S does retain in this chapter the two remaining doxai found in P: 


1.21.6b 
"AQLOTOTEANS 

S2 —el db TOEMPETAL O HOOWOG, “al PPaENOETAL’ GAAG UNV OVdEULEC 
EMLOEITAL TEOMIS Sia TOUTO Hal ALdLOG. 

1.21.6d 

53 (= 1b) @tAdAaoc E~roe TO LEV EF OVEAVOT TUES OVEVTOG, TO SE EE 
HSatos CEANVLAKOD MEOLOTEOHA] TOU GéO0S AMOYUDEVTOS ElVOL TAC 
CALVADUULEGELG TOOPAS TOU ZOOWOV. 


The Aristotelian lemma is preserved by coalescing it with the view on 
providence from A 2.3.4* (with the two doxai linked by 6é). ‘The doxa of 
Philolaus is cited for a second time after a cluster of Pythagorean doxa1 





from §[4, 46 and 4/1. he repeated citation of the same doxa is unique 
in S’s adaption of A (cf. Vol. I:223). It 1s of course not difficult to see 
how S came to cite the doxa twice. It speaks of the pboea tot xdouov, 
so 1s relevant to the subject of 4/20, but 1t also deals with the question of 
the cosmos’ nourishment, which is included as part of 4/21. Nevertheless 





the repetition runs counter to S’s normally careful practice, and it 
is difficult to determine whether it was done intentionally or as an 
oversight.'*© It means moreover that there are three versions of the same 
lemma, which as we shall see can only with great difficulty be reduced 
to a single text.!*” 





46 Diels calls S’s practice ‘fraus’ (DG 68), but it is difficult to see what is fraudulent 
about it. Even if it was deliberate (which 1s not so likely), there is no reason why an 
anthologist should not use a single text in two different places. 

47 Even in the case of just S the editor here has some difficult choices to make. 
Is it likely that there will be a radical difference between the two citations made in 
successive chapters? Wachsmuth chooses to make the two versions conform to each 
other as much as possible. He may be correct, but we have cited the texts as found in 
the mss. Certainly it is unlikely that the double @vévtocg would have been present in S. 
We record all differences in the apparatus to the text below. 
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4. In the absence of evidence in T it 1s all the more fortunate that Ach 
supples us with some important material in his chapter on the ovoia 
of heaven, following straight on from the description of the xoouo0¢ as a 


Coov:!48 
Isagoge 5, 35-15-18 Maass ~ 14.13-15 Di Maria 
Achi TOOHT SE YOTTAL, (WG UEV TIVES, TAQ’ EAUTOD, 
Ache CLAAOL OF AVADULLGOEL TH] TEOL MUTOV, 
Ach3 tives dé Ti tov Vdatos o*~aiod. 


Ach4. "AoLototeAnys O€ un Seiodat TooMi|s aVTOV AéyeL TO YAO SEOUEVOV 
PVAETOV, ALOLOG SE EOTL XAT’ AUTOV. 


Of the four views, the first and last are clearly equivalent to those of 
Plato and Aristotle in A. ‘The former is now presented anonymously, as 
was the Platonic view at A 2.3.1. ‘The latter now comes last instead 
of first. ‘The second doxa may be linked to the Pythagorean doxai 
recorded at P 1.18.5 = 8 1.18.1c and P 2.9.1.!*° Diels DG 23, who at the 
time of writing thought that Ach was based on P, argued that the entire 
chapter is a garbled version of P, but this of course is quite wrong. The 
third doxa 1s perhaps related to the Philolaic doxa in A, but 1s shortened 
beyond recognition. 


5. Our evidence suggests, therefore, that the original chapter had only 
three doxai, one less than found in Ach. ‘The first doxa, attributed to 
Aristotle, denies that the cosmos has any need of food at all. From 
the formal point of view the doxa 1s quite unusual. It gives the name- 
label followed by a colon, which introduces a brief argument. ‘This 





form of presentation 1s found elsewhere only at P 1.25.1 (Thales) and 
4.8.2 (Epicurus).!°’ Oddly the argument"! refers to the subject of the 
chapter in the two antecedent clauses rather than in the conclusion. 
Its conclusion is actually better suited to [4 on the indestructibility of 





48 We have made some changes to the punctuation. Note that although the subject 
of the chapter is the heaven, various doxographical extracts in it deal with the cosmos 
as a whole, as 1s the case here. ‘The confusion is aided by the fact that the word oveavoc 
notoriously can mean either cosmos or heaven in the narrower sense. 

49 On this text see below on ch. 2.9. P mistakenly attributes the doxa to Aristotle, 
but S makes clear that A cited Aristotle on the Pythagoreans. 

!50 We do not include P 1.23 and 5.3.1 because in these cases the colon introduces 
definitions. 

'S!_ Tt appears to have the form of a Stoic hypothetical syllogism, but as Christian 
Wiuldberg points out to me, it is in fact fallacious Gf P then Q, but -P, then -Q, instead 
of -Q, then -P). 
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the cosmos, where Aristotle does not represent the eternalist position. 
The reverse form of the argument in Ach in the form of a syllogism 





suits the context much better. ‘he doxa 1s in fact a rare example where 
the Placita give an argument rather than just posit an opinion. ‘The 
passage has been claimed for Aristotle’s De philosophia, but this must 
remain quite uncertain.!°? 

As we noted above in our discussion of S’s excerpting, the Platonic 
lemma is plainly derived from 77. 33c4—d1 (and esp. from c7, avto yae 
EAUTM TOOHHV THV Eauvtot Poiow maeexov). Interestingly this same text 1s 
quoted by Philo as a kind of proof text in a series of Aristotelian/Peri- 
patetic arguments in favour of the eternity of the cosmos at Aet. 38.'°° 
Indeed both doxai assume the self-sufficiency of the cosmos, but they 
are interpreted as taking opposing points of view on the question of 
whether the cosmos 1s nourished or not. 

The difficult Philolaic doxa remains. ‘Vhere are three differing ver- 
sions, one in P and two in S. The task is to try to determine what 
originally stood in A. It is hardly possible to reach any degree of cer- 





tainty, but the following considerations have led to our preferred text. 
This discussion has benefited greatly from the competent treatment of 
Huffman in his edition of the fragments of Philolaus, which supersedes 
all previous scholarship.'* 


(a) ‘he two versions in S have clearly been adapted to their context in 
ch. 20 and a1. ‘This should make us reluctant to accept the reading tyv 
ptoeav tot xOouov in Sia as opposed to P and Sib. ‘The other puzzling 
variants in Sta (€& vyeot, repeated Ovévtoc) should also be ignored. 

(b) It is difficult to choose between tote pév/tote d€ and to pév/to dé, 
which are attested in about equal measure in the various versions. In 
the doxographic context, however, an emphasis on classification (on the 
one hand, on the other) is more likely than an emphasis on temporality 
(on the one occasion, on the other), so we join Diels and Huffman in 
opting for to uév/tO Sé. 

(c) From the viewpoint of method it seems best to attempt to read the 
grammatical constructions in the clauses introduced by to pév/t0 d€ as 
parallel. It thus makes sense to accept Corsinus’ emendation of oveaviov 
(.e. ‘from heavenly fire rushing down’). Here we deviate from Huffman, 
who in the first phrase takes €& oveavot as local (‘when fire rushes 





'52 By Effe (1970) 19; cf. similar Aristotelian (or Peripatetic) argumentation at Philo 
Aet. 20-44 (on which see Runia (1986) 191-198). The argument 1s not found as such in 
Aristotle’s extant writings. 

'53 See previous note. 


'S¢ Huffman (1993) 261-266; previous discussions in Boeckh (1819) 111-114, Zeller 
(1920-1923) 1.549, Burkert (1972) 315 n. 86. 
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in from the heaven’), but in the second takes €& Uédéatoc oedAnviaxod 
(whatever ‘moon-water’ may be) as constituting the destructive force 
(‘from lunar water when it is poured’). ‘This 1s the reason for the comma 
in his text before meQuoteogy tot déeos AnoyvDEVTOS. 

(d) It is tempting to read the variant aotégoc instead of déeoc, ie. by the 
revolution of the moon itself as heavenly body, but it is not well enough 
attested to justify rejecting the lecho difficaor. Equally one might be 
tempted to take oeAnviaxod with céeos rather than vdatoc, but this read- 
ing goes against the flow of the Greek. 


For further discussion of the interpretation of the doxa see the discus- 





sion in Huffman. There are clear conceptual links with the Platonic— 
Aristotelian doctrine of periodic natural disasters (cf. esp. 72. 22a—d, 
Mete. 1.14) and the Aristotelian doctrine of the dry and moist exhala- 
tions which were developed later. It is surprising, therefore, that the 





doxa is placed in contrast to the views of these two philosophers. 


6. ‘Lurning now to the chapter’s structure, we begin by observing that 
the first two doxai are organized by means of a type A diaeresis, the 
former expressing the view that the cosmos has no nourishment, the 
second that its nourishment 1s purely internal. As noted above, both can 
be linked to the doctrine of cosmic self-sufficiency as argued in Plato’s 
Timaeus. The opposition does not flow from the chapter’s title, which 
assumes that there 7s cosmic toeogy. By means of a second diaeresis 
the third doxa contrasts the view of two kinds of nourishment via 
destruction to the view of a single unspecified tots attributed to Plato. 
In principle there is no reason why this diaeresis should be confined to 
just two members. There could be more kinds of internal nourishment. 
So we should regard it as a type C diaeresis. We note also that the first 
and last lemmata are in a way mirror images of each other: 


Aristotle: no teogy therefore, no pdoed 
Philolaus: two kinds of p§oea therefore, two kinds of toeog~y 





‘This is an example of A’s love of symmetry. ‘The sequence of the lem- 
mata in P, thus, makes good sense. It is quite surprising, however, that— 





unlike in Ach—the option of external nourishment is not explored. It 1s 
reserved, 1t would seem, for the chapter on the void, A 2.8, where ref- 
erence 1s made to Pythagorean and Stoic views. ‘The question of nour- 
ishment in a cosmological context returns in A 2.17 (on the stars) and 
2.23 (the sun). ‘he doctrine of cosmic nourishment 1s also referred to in 
P 1.3.1 as an argument in favour of ‘Thales’ doxa that water is the first 
principle: teitov, Sti xal AVTO TO THE TO TOD NALOV XAL TO TOV COTEWV 
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TALS TOV VOATHV AVADUVULGOEOL TOEMETAL HAL AVTOS O xOOUOG. This text 1s 
another case of linkage between the main body of the Placita and the 
opening chapters of A’s work.!° 





7. For the subject of cosmic teogy parallel material (apart from Ach) is 
scant. ‘he similarity of the passages in A and Ach point to a common 
anterior tradition, which 1s likely to have had a more extensive set of 
diaereses than we find in A. But there 1s no need to conclude that 
our reconstruction of A is incomplete. Other parallels mainly relate 
to the view of Plato that the cosmos supplies its own nourishment, 
which is occasionally contrasted with the Stoic doctrine of the cosmic 
conflagration (Plutarch, Aeneas). ‘The theme evidently did not gain a 
prominent place in the tradition of the Béotcg or the quaestio, and was 
also not popular in doxographical accounts. 





STRUCTURE (see above sect. 5) 


A cosmos has no nourishment (= § 1) 





B_ cosmos does have nourishment < “ 
1 through internal decay (= § 2) pd 

2 through internal destruction in dry 7 
and moist exhalations (= § 3) 2 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
e’. Tlodev! toémetat 0 xOOWOG 


I “AQLOTOTEANG EL TOEMETAL O ZOOMOG, “ral PVaONOETAL GAAG WIV 
OVdSEWLES TLVOG? EmLdEitaL® TOOGTIs’ SLA TODTO XAL CLdLOG. 

2 Tdtov avtov avi tov xOOWOV Ex TOU MUIVOVTOS ZATH WETA- 
BoArnvt to TOEMOV MaQEYEOUAL. 

3 PuidOdaos Sitti eivar TV PoEdV®, TO Uev? BE OEavio”’ MUEdS 

OVEVTOG, TO 0’ €&° V6aTOS GEANVLAXOD MEQLOTOOH/T] TOU GEQOC® 

anoyudévtoc!” xai tobtwv!! eivat tac GvatuULcOELS TOOMAS TO 

XOOUOV. 

Bi P? 

om. SE Diels 


deitais 
ZXATOA LetapoArv om. Q. 


Ho Nn 


'59 On this subject see further Part I sect. 6. 
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tov xdouov add. S* (et QO?) 

tTOTE wev ... TOTE bE PEOS?, 10 lev ... to dé GSP Diels Wachsmuth Huffman 
conj. Corsinus, é& oveavot PEGQOS? é& byeot S? 

e& reiecit Usener 

dotéeos Ovévtos S* Gotéeos P!, ‘infolge des Mondwechsels’ Q. 

MEQL TOUS GOTEOAS AMoYEoLWEVOU G 

del. S'O,, tottov conj. Capelle 


a 6 oN ole 


§1 Tig Gigon; § 2-5 §3 44a18 DK 


5. Where does the cosmos obtain its nourishment from 


1 Aristotle: if the cosmos obtains nourishment, it will also be subject to 
destruction; but it 1s certainly not in need of any nourishment; for this 
reason it is everlasting as well. 

2 Plato (declares that) the cosmos of its own accord provides nourishment 
for itself from that which decays through transformation. 

3 Philolaus (declares that) there is a double (form of) destruction, in the 
one case from heavenly fire that has rushed (down), in the other case 
from moon-water that has been poured forth by the conversion of the 
air; and the exhalations of these are nourishment for the cosmos. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato 71. 33c-d. Stoics ap. Cic. ND. 2.24-28. Philo Aet. 74, medc dé tov- 
TOLS POL (sc. O KettoAaos) teittas aitlas diya tov EEadev VaoPEePAoBar Caouc 
TEAEUTIHS, VOOOV, yijoas, évdetav, Mv OVSELLG TOV KOOLOV GAWTOV eivat ... AVTAQE- 
XEOTATOV TE AVTOV AUTH HAL AVEMLOEG MAVTOS YEYOVEVAL, UNSEVOS TOV Elc¢ SLLLO- 
VIWV VOTEQLTOVTO, TAS XEVWOEWS XAL TANOWOEWS EV WEQEL SLAOOYAS ATWOMUEVOV, 
aic Sud TV GuoVOOV arAnotiav Ta CHa YofjodaL ...; cf 85-103 (polemic against 
the Stoics). Plutarch De Stoic. repugn. 1052B—£ (misuse of Plato by Chrysippus). 
Galen Jn Hp. de nat. hom. 95.15 Kiihn, (Siov ovv bt) ta tot xdopWoV oTOLYEta 
THV Toop g GAM)Awv éyovta éott, xal Sia totto xal 6 WAdtov eimev “adto 
VO EAVTM TOOHPHV THV EavTOV GPBLOW TAEEYOV XAL TAVTA EV AUTM nal VU av- 
TOU xal Maoxov xal Sew@v &x téeyvys yeyovev.” Epictetus fr. 13 Oldfather (= 
Stob. Ecl. 1.3.50), xat tis, @ xaxdSatmov, adtOs &E Eavtod toeépetan GAAOS ye 7) 6 
zxoonoc; Proclus im Ti. 2.88.8—31 (nourishment of cosmos, not heavenly bod- 
ies). Aeneas Gazaeus Theophrastus 51.14, olde tv pdoedav tabtyv 6 Thatowv, 
EL XAL THV WEAAOVOAYV AVAVAOLAV TYYVONOEV’ OV YAO TiS Yi}Is UOVOV, GAAG nal TO 
oveavot mtooav emetocyet Twwaim, A€ywv €x% Tic olxelac PROCES TOV OVEAVOV 
ToEmeoVat ... EL TOLVUV TEOMY ual PIoeGa, Tot to abdvatov; ... totic SE AO Tic 
Stoic EdOxEL TOAAGKIC UEV GVEioeoDaL TOV OVOAVOV ZXaL THV Yi}v, MOAAGHIC SE 
avaveotovat. See further the texts cited on ch. 17. 


Aétius Placita 2.5a 


Ilot éyet TO YEWOVLXZOV O ZOOWOG 


WITNESS 


Stobaeus 1.21.6de, cf. 1.21.1 


ANALYSIS 


1. In our analysis of ch. 5 we remarked that as part of his chapter 1.21 S 
records material on the subject of the regent part (to rjyyeuovixov) of the 
cosmos that has no equivalent in P and cannot be fitted into any of his 
chapters. ‘he material must now be fitted into our reconstruction. $’s 
evidence 1s as follows: 
1.21 title [eet xdouov xa et Eupuyxos wat MEovoia StoLtnouUEvos xal TOT 
EXEL TO NYEWOVLKOV ZXOL TODEV TOEMETAL 
1.21.6d MidOAA0cG 
SI —€V TO LEOALTATH MVEL, OTE TEOTEMS StxTNV MECUMEBAAAETO TH 
tot mavtos (opaiea) 6 Snutoveyds Beds. 


Ho1.be 

S2 Khéavdys 6 Xtmimodc év HAiw épyoev eivar TO HYEUOVLAOV TOU 
XOOWOV. 

53 "AQYESNUMOS TO N/VEULOVLXOV TOU ZOOLOV EV YT] UMGOYELV CLITEPT|VATO. 


The first of these doxai is coalesced with another lemma containing a 
doxa of Philolaus (= A 2.5.3*). The other two, attributed to Cleanthes 
and Archedemus, follow straight on. 


2. Diels DG 62 suggested on the basis of the chapter title recorded in S 
that these belonged to a separate chapter of A not preserved in P. He 
might have added that the chapter title is confirmed by the evidence 
of Photius (§167, 112b6 Henry). We agreed with this hypothesis; see 
Vol. [:186. He also recognized that the best place of this chapter was 
after P 2.5, as he notes in the apparatus at DG 332big. There 1s, 
after all, a clear connection of thought between 4/3, 4[4 and 4/5 (living 
being — genesis and destruction — food) and also, as we shall argue, 
between this material and the next chapter A 2.6. But he did not follow 
up this insight in his reconstruction. Because he wanted to retain the 
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framework of P’s chapters at all costs, he printed this material at the 
end of A 2.4, giving it a separate sub-title. 


3. There can be no doubt that, as part of our unified reconstruction, 
we must place this material in a separate chapter. As for its location, 
it should be first noted that S himself is not quite consistent in his 
placement. In the title the chapter’s subject stands before that of P 2.5. 
In the excerpts, however, the Philolaic lemma from P 2.5 1s cited first 
and then the three lemmata from our chapter are added. In terms of 
the subject-matter, however, it is clear that the chapter must be placed 
after A 2.5*. If the cosmos is a living being, as assumed in §]3 and 4[5, its 
rational movements must have a source, 1.e. its directive part. As in the 
case of ch. 2a we try to deviate from P’s numbering as little as possible, 
so we number the chapter 5a. 


4. 5, as we know, 1s conscientious in his preservation of material but 
free in his manner of adaptation, both in terms of organization and 
language. What changes did he make in writing out this chapter? Diels 
simply retained the order as found in the anthology. But the possibility 
must be entertained that the original sequence may well have been 
disturbed by the coalescence of the Philolaic doxa. It is in our view 
more likely, for two reasons, to have come last. Firstly, 1t is an unusual 
view, and A tends to place these at the end of the chapter (but so is the 
view of Archedemus). It 1s noteworthy that in A 2.5*, 2.7* and in P 3.11 
Philolaus also brings up the rear. Secondly, this placement would yield 
a more logical sequence, which is also a component of A’s method.'°° 
We readily admit, however, that certainty cannot be reached. 

Did, however, the doxa of Cleanthes begin the chapter? As we shall 
see below, the view that the regent part is located in the sun was a 





56 For a discussion of Philolaus’ doxa see Huffman (1993) 400-401. He notes that 
both the idea of a demiurge and the image of a keel, implying that the central fire was 
the first part of the cosmos to be created, are unlikely to go back to the Pythagorean 
philosopher. He concludes (401) that ‘the whole testimonium is not so much a report 
of Philolaus’ views as a description of the role of the central fire in terms of later 
philosophical conceptions’. ‘Uhe same image 1s found at P 5.17.2 for what 1s first formed 
in the womb. As Diels DG 186 notes, it may have been derived from Metaph. A 1 1013b5, 
where Aristotle gives the aAolov Tedmic as an example of the term Gey in the meaning 
‘that which needs to be present so that a thing can come into being’. It can hardly 
be a coincidence that he goes on to give the example of the heart or brain for man’s 
beginning, 1.e. the jyyewovixov in later terminology! See further Mansfeld’s discussion at 


(1990a) 3212. 
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minority position even in the Stoic school. What Diels did not take into 
consideration is that at the beginning of the chapter S gives a summary 
of Platonic doctrine in which the theme of the cosmos’ regent part 1s 
mentioned: 


gees Wa 

S4. TlAdtavos. 
TTAdtav tov xoouov EpryoEe CHov EUpvYov Evvovv TE, OTL TE AD’ 
EAUTOUV TOEMPETAL, TO SE NYEUOVLKOV TOD ZOOUOY EV OVEAVA TiDETAL. 


It is highly likely that S$ derived this information about the regent part 
from A, since it is by no means a common doxographical report (we 
have found only a rather general parallel in Proclus) and it cannot be 
directly deduced from the text of 77. 30a2—c1 that he cites straight after 
the summary (it speaks only of votv év wvyfj). The fact that Cleanthes 
is emphatically named 6 Ztwxds also suggests that the first lemma was 








not a Stoic one. A’s words cannot be recovered, so we must derive the 
text in our reconstruction from what we find in S. In the two doxai S2 
and $3 the verbs are almost certainly added by S (cf. Vol. I:231, 265) 
and should thus be left out, as well as the otiose subject of the doxa. 
The resultant ‘bald’ style 1s rather similar to A 2.2*, 2.22*, 2.07%, We 
note also the parallel chapter P 4.5 on the ruling part of the human 
being, which has a simular style. We return to this parallel below. 

It is likely, therefore, that the Platonic doxa, which gives the most 
common and general view, 1e. that the regent part was in the heaven, 
came first, followed by three alternative opinions. ‘he second chooses 
one particular part of the heaven. ‘The third shifts the 1yyenovuxov to the 
earth, while the final view 1s in a sense a variant on the third, since the 
central fire takes over the place of the earth. 


5. Further insight is yielded by various dialectical-doxographical par- 
allels. ‘(he cosmological application of the notion of the yewovixov 
or regent part was developed by the Stoa, building on ideas devel- 
oped by Plato in the Timaeus and comments by Aristotle in response to 
Pythagorean views.'*’ Most parallels focus on the views of this school. 
In Diogenes Laertius, Cicero’s Academica and Arius Didymus we learn 
about disagreements in the Stoic school on this question. ‘There is a 





'57 Aristotle does not mention Philolaus at Cael. 2.13, but surely has him in mind; cf- 
Huffman (1993) 239. Note his use of the term to xveimtatov for what 1s most important 
in the cosmos, 1.e. anticipating the notion of to 7yyewovixov. Hahm (1977) 150 argues that 
the concept of a cosmic regent part was a specific innovation of Cleanthes. 
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limited correlation with the views found in A. Cleanthes’ distinctive 
view that the sun is the regent part is found in all three texts. The 
majority view is that the at®ye—aether is the regent part, attributed to 
Zeno and most of the school (Cicero), Antipater—Chrysippus—Posido- 
nius (Diogenes) or just Chrysippus (Arius Didymus, cf. Philodemus). 
The anonymous doxa in AD is the same as that attributed to the 2nd 
cent. Stoic Archedemus.'*® ‘The three texts taken together suggest an 
anterior doxographical tradition. A leaves out any laudationes (as in D.L.) 
and any argumentation. 

It would seem therefore that this chapter presents a cosmological 
theme that has passed through the filter of Stoic philosophy. Plato and 
Philolaus are pressed into a scheme that is expressed in Stoic terms. In 
the case of Plato this was not difficult on account of the central role 
played by the world-soul in the cosmology of the Yimaeus (which, as 
noted above, probably influenced the early Stoics). We learn in both 
Theon and Proclus that there was speculation about what the middle 
part of the cosmos mentioned in 72. 34b3 was. Theon distinguishes 
between the actual centre (to wéoov tot meayuatos) of the Cm@ov and 
the physical centre (to uéoov tot ueyédous).!°° Proclus in discussing this 
text gives a very interesting range of possibilities, moving in a reverse 
direction to A from the centre to the periphery: centre (of the earth), 
moon, sun, celestial equator, zodiac.'! Like A, but unlike the Stoic 
sources, Proclus uses a formula with év, 1.e. the ruling part 1s m the 
sun and not identified with it. 

A final point to bear in mind 1s that the analogy between a living 
being (or human being) and the cosmos as a whole was not only basic 
to the development of the doctrine, but also played an important role in 
its doxographical appropriation. At P 4.5 A has a long chapter entitled 
legit tot nyeuovixot—='°' 1.e. on the ruling part of the human being (the 
only sub-lunary animal possessing intellect), which makes extensive use 
of diaereses and in general terms moves from the top of the head to 





'58 But we note that in a text in Simplicius (text below) Archedemus is credited with 
the view that the central fire is the jHyenoviov, 1.e. the same as the earlier Pythagorean 
view. So it 1s possible that the doxa in A is in fact based on a misunderstanding (but it is 
also found in AD). 

'59 But he speaks about the sun not as the yyeuovixdv but as the xagdia of the cosmos 
(for the Stoa the two are the same in man). For a creative use of the paradox involved— 
if the 1yyewovixov is the heaven then the centre 1s at the periphery—see Philo Mos. 2.194. 

160 Cf. Schol. ad Arat. 545, 446.23 Maass, where the tyyewovexov is placed in Aries! 

61 On this chapter, which is not present in S, but well paralleled in T, see Mansfeld 


(1990a) 3092-3099. 
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the diaphragm. Analogies between head and heaven at the periphery 
and between the heart and the earth at the centre are easy to see. In 





addition at P 4.21 there is a long Stoic doxa on the question nodev 
aloDyntixn YiVETaL 1 WAT] ZXAL TL AVTIS TO TyEeWovLxov (where does the soul 
possessing perception come from and what 1s its ruling part), which 
explicitly refers to the analogy between the regent part in the soul and 
in the cosmos (text cited below). 


6. It is possible to interpret the four doxai as a list in a type C diaeresis. 
But in light of the parallels just cited, 1t is better to divide the four doxai 
into two groups of two, the former group placing the regent part at 
the periphery of the cosmos, the latter at its centre. We shall see that 
the same dichotomous division is implied at the beginning of 2.6*. ‘This 
means we have a type A diaeresis, each of the poles of which is then 
further divided elaborated with two positions. ‘There is a movement 
from the outer perimeter to the very centre of the spherical universe. It 
might be difficult to imagine anything more central than the earth, but 





in the Philolaic universe the central fire 1s in fact more central. So for 
the systematic doxographer this doxa 1s a happy choice.'™ 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 


A at periphery | 


I in heaven (= 81) a < ; 
2  insun (= §2) <o 5 
B <o 





Bat centre 
3 inearth (= §3) 4 ' 
4 in central fire (= §4) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
+) ~ \ e \ e y ] 
(e". Tlot éyet tO HyEwovixov 6 xd0WOs) 


TIAatwv tO WYEUOVLnoV TOU ZOGLOV EV OVOAVEA TidETaL’. 
Kiéaviyns 6 Stamos Ev HALO’. 

‘Aoyedonuos év yij'. 

DiAOAaOS EV TH UECOLTATHM MWVOEL, OMEO TOOMEWS SixrNV TMOOUMEBGA- 
AETO Ti TOD TAvtOS (o~aiea)> 6 Snwwoveyds Beds. 


mon # 


162 Even if it is far removed from what Philolaus ever wrote; see n. 156 above. 
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caput intercidit in P: titulum excerpsit e S titulo Diels 

coniecimus e §; vide supra 

EPNOEV ELVAL TO TYYEULOVLXOV TOD xdoL0VU addidit S 

TO NYEUOVLZOV TOU ZOOMOV UMGEXELV GAtEpyHvato addidit S 

Heeren Diels DG Wachsmuth; mss. tij¢ tot mavtoc; Diels VS Huffman tij¢ tod 
TMAVTOS (OMaieas) 


oe oO N 


81-3 §2 SVF 1.499; §3 SVF fr. 153 §4 44417 DK 


5a. Where does the cosmos have its regent part 


Plato places the ruling part of the cosmos in the heaven. 

Cleanthes the Stoic (locates it) in the sun. 

Archedemus (locates it) in the earth. 

Philolaus (locates it) in the innermost fire, which the craftsman god first 
set under the sphere of the universe like a keel. 


Ee OO N 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato 77. 34b, 36e. Aristotle Cael. 2.13, esp. 293b2-9, et O° ot ye Tvdayogetor 
XAL OLA TO UGALOTAL MOOONXZELW PVAATTEGVAL TO XVOLWTATOV TOU WAVTOG, TO OE LE- 
OOV Elva ToLOttov, Avoc puAHTY OvopLatovor TO TAUTYV EXOV THV YOOAV TE . 

RXATOL LOVATEE EV TOIS CMOLs OV TAVTOV TOD Cov xal TOD OWUATOS LEDOV, OVTWS 
VIEOANATEOV UGAAOV xaL TEQL TOV OAOV OVEAVOV ... Stoics ap. D.L. 7.139, ottH 
dy (sc. as in the human being) zal tov drov xooUOV CMov Svta xal EUWUYoV xal 
KOYLAOV, EXELV TYYEULOVLXOV LEV TOV aldéoa, xatba mow “Avtimateos 6 TueLoc év 
tM OYSOM Ieet xOouov. Xovoutsoc 6’ ev TH TOWTH Teet mEovotac zat Mooet- 
Swvios Ev TH eet Dev TOV OVEAVOV HPAL TO HYEUOVLKOV TOU ZOOLLOV, KAEavOjs 
SE TOV TALOV. O LEVTOL XOVOTTOG SLAMOEMTEEOV TAALV TO naDAEWTEEOV TOU al- 
DEQOS EV TAVTO, O xal ME@toV Beov Eyer ... (cf. Philodemus Pre. 545.27-28 
Diels, also ed. Schober Cronkrc 18 (1988) 118 = SVF 2.1076, GAAG UV xal Xev- 
OULTEOS ... eV LEV TO TQM IIeoi Bew@v ... Pyoiv Ala ... TOV TE ZXOGWOV EUWVYOV 
elvan xab eae XAL TO NYEUOVLKOV xaL TV OANV poy). Cicero ND. 1.39 (part 
of Velleius’ long list of theological doxai), Chrysippus ... alt... vim divinam 
in ratione esse positam et In universae naturae animo atque mente, ipsumque 
mundum deum dicit esse et etus animi fusionem universam, tum elus ipsius 
principatum qui in mente et ratione versetur...; Ac. 2.126, an Stoicis 1psis inter 
se disceptare, cum us non licebit? Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoicis aether vide- 
tur summus deus, mente preaeditus qua omnia regantur, Cleanthes, qui quasi 
maiorum est gentium Stoicus, Zenonis auditor, solem dominari et rerum potiri 
putat; ita cogimur dissensione sapientium dominum nostrum ignorare, quippe 
qui nesciamus soli an aetheri serviamus. Cornutus Comp. Theol. Gr. 35.14, 49.8 
Lang. Plutarch De Stow repugn. 10530, De comm. not. 1075D. Aétrus ap. ps.Plu. 
4.21 (Stoic doxa on ruling part of the soul), avto dé TO NYyewovinov MomEE EV 
ZOOUM HOTOLXEL EV TH NuETEEAa O*~atooetdet xeqadf. Arius Didymus ap. Eus. 
PE 15.15.7—8 (= Diels fr. 29), Yyewovixov d€ tot xdouov KAeavbet nev Noeoe TOV 
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ijMov eivan Suk TO UEYLOTOV TOV GOTOMV BUGEYXELV ... Tol SE TOV GO Tic aioé- 
oews g0Ee yilv TO HyEUOvLxov elvat ToD xdOUOV, Xovoinma dé tov aidéoa TOV 
LZAVAOWTATOV UAL ELALAOLVEOTATOV, ATE MAVIWV EVELWYTOTATOV OVTG ZAL THV OAT 
MEQLLYOVTA Tot xdouoV Poedv. Theon Smyrnaeus / xpos. 187.20—-88.7 Hiller, 
GAO yO év Toi EUUYots TO UEGOV TOU MOGYUATOS, TOUTEOTL TOD CoV 7 CHov, 
nai GAO tod usyédouc: olov, wo ~pauev, HudV abTHV GAO UEev, WC AvOOQWTWV 
HAL TCMMV, TIS EUWVYLASG UEGCOV TO TEOL THV xaEdLav ... ToD dé WEyeDouUS UdV 
ETEOOV LEGOV, OLOV TO EOL TOV OUGMAAdV. GUOlWS S1) xaL TOD xOOUOV TUAVTOS ... 
TOU weveDOUS WEOOV TO MEQL TV YiV ZXATEWVYWEVOV ZXAL AXLVYTOV’ (OG ZXOOWOV SE 
nal 1) xdoL0G xai CMov tic Eupvyias ugoov TO MEQi TOV TALOV, Olovel XAESiAV 
Ovta tot mavtoc ... Alexander of Aphrodisias ap. Simp. i Cael. 513.7—9 (on 
Archedemus). Sextus Empiricus Adv. phys. 1.121-122. Origen C. Cels. 4.14 (= 
SVF 2.1052). Eusebius PE 3.9.9 (against Porphyry, = SVF 2.1032), xata tovs 
Xtwmixovs tiv TvEWSH xal DEQuIV OVOIGV TO TYYELOVLKOV PAOXOVTAS eivaL TOD %d- 
ouov ... Ps.lamblichus Theol. arith. 4.1 De Falco (on the monad). Proclus in 
Ti. 2.104.23 Diehl (exeg. 77. 34b3 10 wéoov), nai ot LEV Ev TH XEVTOW TO TYELOVL- 
ZXOV AMOTIBEVTAL TOD MAVTOG, Ot SE EV CEAIVH, OL OE EV HALO, OL SE EV THO LONUEOLVO, 
ol 6€ €v TH Codtax@. Simplicius i Cael. 512.20-13.32, tavtys d€ tig S0EN¢ (1.e. 
that fire is at the centre of the universe) vemtegos tev tot “Agiototé ous ‘AoxeE- 
Snuos yeyove, HOO dé “AQLOTOTEAOUS TIVES OUTS ESOEQOQAV, EX TIS LOTOELAS, PNOLV 
“AkéeEavdooc, Cyntntéov. 


Aétius Placita 2.6 


"ATO MOLOV MOWTOV OTOLYELOV NHOEATO xooUOTOLEtv O DEdG 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.6, Eusebius 15.37, ps.Galen 49, Qusta Ibn Lugqa 2.6 
Stobaeus 1.21.3b, 6c, 22.1f 
Cf. Achilles 6, 7 


ANALYSIS 


1. After the chapters on the cosmos as living being A now reverts back 
to the question of the cosmos’ genesis and broaches the subject of how 
this process took place. ‘The present chapter thus follows on neatly from 
2.4 when the question of the cosmos’ genesis was posed. If the cosmos 
did come into being, how did the process of genesis commence? It 1s 
quite surprising, however, to read that the chapter heading formulates 
the subject in theological terms, even though there is no mention of 
a creating god in the body of the chapter itself. It will be a challenge 
to try to explain how and why this anomaly occurs. As in previous 
chapters there 1s a parallel chapter on the microcosm, P 5.22 "Ex motwv 
OVVLOTATAL OTOLYELWV EXAOTOV THV EV Nutv yevixdv woetwv. ‘The subject 
of how the cosmos came to exist has already been treated in Book I 
in ch. 4 entitled Hc ovvéotynxev 0 xdou0c. On how the treatments in 
Books I and I are related see our discussion in Part I sect. 2. 





2. As in ch. 5 P and his tradition are the fullest witnesses, recording six 
lemmata in total: 


c’. Azo ZOLOV TEMTOV OTOLYELOV HOSATO xooUOoTOLEtv O Ed 


P2.6.1 OL MVOLXOL AO yijs GOEaoVaL Pact THV YEVEOLW TOU ZOOWOV 
XADAMEO ATO ZXEVTOOU’ GON SE OPALOAS TO XEVTOOV. 
P2.6.2 IIutayoeas a0 TVEds zai Tot MEUTTOV OTOLYELOV. 


P9.6.3 "Eumedoxdfjc tov uev aidéoa TeMtov Staxoedfyvat, SevtEeQov dé 
TO TQ EP’ O TV YijV, && Ng Gyav neQuopryyouevns tH OU THis 
TEEipoeds &vaPAvoat TO bSme: & ot (Ava)duuadijvar tov Géea 
XOL YEVEOVAL TOV LEV OVOEAVOV EX TOU AiDEEOG TOV 6’ NALOV EX TOU 
MVEOG, MANV]vat 6’ Ex TOV GAAWV TO TEOLYELA. 

P2.6.4 TIAGtwv TOV OEATOV ZOOMOV YEYOVEVAL TOEOS TAEASELYUG TOD 
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vontod xdouov: tod 8’ 6Qatot xdouUOU MEOTEOGV UEV ELVaL TIYV 
WUYNV, UETA SE TAUTNHV TO OWUATOELOES TO EX MVOOG WEV HAL YT|C 
MOMTOV, VSATOSG dE XL AEQOS SEUTEQOV. 

P2.6.5 IIudayooas MEVTE COYNUATHV OVTMV OTEQEDV, AMEO XAAETTAL ZXALL 
UAUVNUATLAG, EX UEV TOD XUBOUV MOL yEeyovevat THV yrjv, Ex OE 
THS MVEAULSOS TO THE, Ex SE TOD OxTAESEOV TOV GEOG, Ex SE TOT 
ELKOOAESEOV TO VbWOE, Ex SE TOD SwSExaEdEOV TI TOD MAVvTOG 
OMPatoav. 

P2.6.6 TTAdtov d€ xat év tovtois audayooitet. 


‘There are some variants in the tradition. In the title E surprisingly 
leaves out the word ototyeltov and in the rest of the chapter deviates 
from P on a number of occasions.'* In the margin of a manuscript of 
P an early reader or scribe offers an alternative title, modev Goyetat o 
“YOOLOSG XAL EX MOLMV OTOLyeLwv. He must have noticed that the chapter 
does not mention God. This alternative title certainly suits the main 
body of the chapter better.’ G gets one of the name-labels wrong 
(AtoxAfis instead of “EumedoxAfjs). 


3. S’s procedure 1s more problematic. Surprisingly, in spite of the fact 
that the title sounds quite Platonic, he does not appear to find the 
subject of great importance. He does not include it in any of his own 
titles, and feels free to dispatch the lemmata to various locations. We 
can locate four of the six lemmata: 


1.21 title Teot xdouov xa et Eupvyocg xai moovoia SrovZotuEVos nat TO 
EXEL TO NYEWOVLKOV ZXOL TODEV TOEMETAL 


1.21.3b ol LtwLxol 

SI —OO yijc dé GOFaoVaL PaOL THV YEvEoLV TOD ZOOULOV, xaDaITEO 
CLIO XEVTQOU’ COYXT] SE OPALOAS TO ZXEVTOOV. 

1.21.6c 

S2 IIludayooas 


—co5aodat dé TI YEvEeotv TOD ZXOGUOV ATO TVEOS xaL TOD 
MEUMTOV OTOLYELOV. 

53 —IEVTE SE OXYNUGTWV OVTWV OTEQEMV, ATEO ZXAAEITAL XAL 
UQAUNUATLAG, EX UEV TOD xUBOUV MPYOL yEeyoveva THV yijVv, Ex OE 
TS MVEAULSOS TO THE, Ex SE TOD OxTAESEOV TOV GEOA, Ex SE TOT 
eixooaédeov (tO bdme, & dé TOD SwSeExaédQOU) TH Tod MAaVTOS 
O(PaAtoav. 





165 "The variations are not of great significance; see the apparatus of the reconstructed 
text below. The omission of ototyetov in the title is intelligent, since the mention of 
‘element’ does not fit P4—5 very well. 

164 Cf. not only the title of P 5.22 cited above, but also 5.23 Tote zai mo coyetat 6 
CLVOOWMIMOS TiS TEAELOTITOS. 
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1.22 title Teot ta&ews tot xoouov 

L230 

S4 TTAGtwv TOV OEATOV ZOOWOV YEYOVEVAL TAOGSELYUA TOD VOYHTOU 
ZXOOUOV’ TOU SE OOATOD MOOTEOAV LEV TIV WUYNV, WETH SE TAVTYV 
TO OWUATOELOES, TO EX MUEOS MEV ZXAL Yi}S MEATOV, VdatOS dE xa 
CLEQOS SEVTEOOV. 


As noted above, 8 does not include A’s title in his chapter headings.'® 
The first lemma (cf. P1) is absorbed into a group of Stoic doxai (it is 
added to A 2.1.9*, 2.2a.3*), 1.e. S must have found the name-label as ot 
Xtwixol in his text rather than ot @votxoi as in P (unless he carelessly 
coalesced the two groups).' ‘The two Pythagorean doxai form part of 
a cluster, in which they are added to A 2.4.1* and 2.1.1*. ‘lo make the 
subject clear he has to add the initial words aegaodat tiv yéveow. It 
does not bother him that the first doxa in the group declares that for 
Pythagoras the cosmos 1s only conceptually created. P3 on Empedocles 
is nowhere to be found in 8. Such an omission is a rare occurrence 
(cf. Vol. [:233-236). It is probably the result of an oversight, since a 
placement in ch. 22 legit ta&ews tot xoonov would have been logical 
(other nearby Empedoclean doxai are grouped together at §15.6d, but 





this doxa would have been even more out of place in the chapter Iegi 
oxnucatov than the others). ‘Uhe first Platonic lemma (= P4) 1s found 
in S’s next chapter as part of a miscellany on the cosmos’ téé&tc. It 
appears that S is above all interested in the mention of soul and of 
body consisting of the four elements, for he follows the lemma with a 
quotation of 77. 32c5~33a2. ‘he omission of medcg in the phrase me0d¢ 
MAQASELYUA TOD voNTOt xOoUOoV Is remarkable. It 1s doubtful whether 
S would have made such a serious mistake. ‘he final lemma in P, a 
brief comment appended to the second Pythagorean doxa, 1s left out. S 
could have added it to 1.21c, but presumably he felt that the subject was 
covered elsewhere. ‘The Platonic theory of the cosmic elements (but not 
their shapes) is treated in 1.20.8, 1.22.1f. 

There are no other isolated leommata in S$ that we might suspect 





originally belonged in A’s chapter. In addition, because the lemmata 
have been scattered, he can be of no assistance in establishing its 
original sequence and structure. 





165 Diels DG 333 does print a title, but this is taken from ms. L, which is contaminated 
from P; cf. Vol. I:267 (where, however, we did not discuss the case of the additional titles 
from Book I). The same occurs in ch. 8-10. 

166 As suggested in Part I sect. 9 at n. 266. 
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4. I does not allude to this chapter, so the only other evidence 1s found 
in Ach. It is curious and not easy to interpret. First a version of the 
fifth lemma in P is given as the concluding lines of the chapter [eet 
OXYUATOS ZOOUOV:!°7 

Isagoge 6, 37.29-38.2 Maass ~ 17.10-13 Di Maria 

ot d€ Hudayooetot, émet mavta €& dovwudv vai yoauudv ovveotavat BEAOVOL, 


TV UWEV Yi]V PAOL EXEL OYXT}UG xUBLXOV, TO SE TIO TVEQUOELOEC, TOV SO’ GEOG 
OXTAESEOV, TO SE VOWE ELXOOKESOOYV, THV SE TOV OAWV OVOTAOLV SMEXKESOOV. 


Most of the chapter argues for the sphericity of the cosmos and the 
circular revolution of the heavenly bodies (notably the sun). ‘The final 
doxa is meant, it seems, to introduce a contrast. But it is clumsily 
done, since only the final phrase refers to a cosmological entity, 1.e. 





the universe. ‘The rest refers to elements, just as in A. 
The second piece of evidence 1s a complete but very brief chapter 
entitled Ieoi meoupoo dic: 
Isagoge 7, 38.3-9 Maass ~ 17.14-19 Di Maria 
OL MTWLKOL PAOL Ex TiS yijs THY EEMVEV yiveoDaL TOMTOV MEQLPOEGV’ EEL YOO 
Y Yi) XEVTQOU TAELW EMEYEL, OMWOMEO AMO ZXEVTQOV RUAAOG YLVETAL, OUTW Hal 
AMO tis yijs einoc €Ew meQupégerav yeyovévat. ot dé Maot TO TtE (SiG TO) 
CLVOMPEOES ELVAL HAL TV ZXVZXAW POEGV ELWDOS MoLEtoDaL THV OVOTAOL Tis TOV 
OAWV MEQLPOEGS METoLToVan. 


The similarity with the first two lemmata in P cannot be missed. Yet 
the purpose for which the two authors use them appears to be quite 
different. ‘he main emphasis in A is on cosmic genesis, and there 1s 
only an incidental reference to the universe’s revolution (the cosmic 
whirl is mentioned in the Empedoclean doxa, ti ovuN Ttijs MeQupoedc, 
cf. also the end of his ch. 5, thv tot mavtoc o@ateav). In Ach, on the 
other hand, we read nothing about the god starting to form the cosmos 
from a particular element; only the word ae@tov in the first line 1s 
suggestive of A’s chapter. ‘he material in the two chapters 1s linked, but 
in each case has been adapted to a different usage. 





Despite this difference, Ach’s evidence 1s valuable. He has the name- 
label ot Xtwixot for the first group, giving support to S’s reading of 
the name-label in S1 as opposed to ot @voixot in Pi. ‘The name-label 
must be retained, as Von Arnim SVF 2.582—583 rightly saw. On the 


167 "The references to A are missing in Maass, who was misled by Diels. Di Maria 
includes the reference to A in §6, but misses the ones in the next chapter. 
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other hand, it would be cavalier to dismiss P’s reading out of hand. ‘The 
best solution is to retain both names in the presumption that S had no 
use for the more general label.'®® Additional evidence 1s found in §4 
entitled Ieoi tijg ovotdoems tot OAwv. Ach discusses the structure of the 
cosmos in terms of the separation of the elements and the role of heavy 
and light, but this time there is no direct link to A. 





5. [he chapter must thus be taken basically as it has been preserved 

probably fully—in P. How should its purpose and structure be inter- 
preted? As noted above in sect. 1, the body of the chapter does not 
continue the theological emphasis of the title, but focuses first on the 





cosmic elements which first appeared in the cosmos’ formation. ‘There 
is a possible link with the parallel chapter in Ach, but there the topic is 
the cosmos’ revolution. ‘Uhe evidence can be interpreted as suggesting 





that A took the chapter in his doxographical source and converted it 
into a chapter on the beginning of genesis. ‘This certainly seems plausi- 
ble if we compare his first two lemmata with those in Ach’s chapter. On 
the other hand, as we shall see in sect. 7 below, there is also a tradition 
going back to Aristotle in which philosophers’ theories on how the cos- 
mos got underway are discussed and compared. It is in any case clear 
that the changes made by A take place under the influence of Middle 
Platonism, which relies heavily on the 7zmaeus for its cosmology. P4 is a 
compact paraphrase of the Tzmaeus (30c—32c, 34b—c) and the elemental 
theory in P5—-6 1s also based on the same dialogue (53c—55c).'° More- 
over, given this strong influence of the Tzmaeus, it is very likely that A 
himself introduced the mention of a creating deity in the title. For a 
surmisal of what the title might have been in the anterior tradition see 
the end of our analysis below. 





168 As suggested in Part I sect. g at n. 262. There are many lemmata in A where the 
Stoics are added to other name-labels, e.g. P 1.8.2, 1.9.2, 1.29.4, A 2.17a.1*, P 5.22.1 
(with xat), 5.23.4 (juxtaposed) etc. 

169 Diels, followed by Kranz and Guthrie (1962-1981) 1.267, printed this lemma as a 
testimonium of Philolaus, arguing that the implicit attribution to Philolaus went back 
to ‘Theophrastus as shown by the similarity to B12 in ‘Theon Smyrnaeus. But it 1s much 
more likely that it reflects the Neopythagorizing tendencies of a later period. See the 
discussion in Huffman (1993) 393-394. Similarly the reference to the fifth element in 
the second lemma should be seen as a later reinterpretation, pace Moraux (1963) 1176— 
1180, who follows Diels in referring this report via Posidonius back to ‘Theophrastus. 
The doctrine of the fifth element is not unknown in Middle Platonist cosmology, and is 
even attributed to Plato himself; cf. Dillon (1996) 216. On the term ‘noetic cosmos’ see 


below n. 173. 
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6. Against this background, how can the structure and purpose of the 
chapter as we find it in A be explained? It would seem that it gives 
a list of five answers to the question posed in its title. The first two 
form a direct contrast between genesis beginning at the centre with 
the earth'” and genesis beginning at the outer limit in the heavenly 
realm consisting of fire and ether.'”! As noted above, there 1s continuity 





with the thematics of the previous chapter, where there was a similar 
opposition between the two extremities of the cosmos. On the other 
hand, there 1s a striking discontinuity with the title of the chapter. he 
subject of both doxai is not a creating god, as the title might lead us to 
expect, but the cosmos’ yéveots. 

The third doxa appears to make a deliberate contrast with the 
preceding one. Instead of the process beginning with fire and the fifth 
element (1.e. ether),!”? 1t now starts with ether, followed by fire, earth, 
water and air. The fuller account, with its sequence of vivid verbs and 
participles of motion, 1s not required to answer the question posed in 
the chapter heading, but the doxographer gives it anyway. ‘The fourth 
Platonic doxa adds a new aspect by commencing the cosmos’ genesis 
not from a physical element, but from the intelligible model,'” followed 
by soul and body (including the elements). It 1s remarkable, given the 
chapter’s title, that A in fact does not mention the role of the Demiurge 
in this lemma. 

In the fifth doxa attributed to Pythagoras we find a different ap- 
proach: the four primary elements and the sphere of the universe are 
described as taking their genesis from the primary geometrical solids, 
1.e. the starting-point this time is the mathematical realm, which— 
just like the model in the previous doxa—1is incorporeal. We recall the 
remark of Ach in his equivalent doxa when he says of the Pythagoreans: 
emel TAVtTA €& AOLWUGV xaL YOAUUdV ovveotavaLt DEerovot. Lhe doxa 1s of 
course another importation from the Pythagoreanizing Timaeus, as was 





'70 On this lemma see further Part I sect. 9 text after n. 266. 

71 Admittedly this is an assumption. It is possible that the Pythagorean fire refers to 
the central fire of the Philolaic system, but then the coupling with the fifth element 1s 
very odd. 

'72 One assumes the order is important here. It is of course historically absurd to 
attribute the notion of a fifth element to Pythagoras, but it makes sense in a Middle 
Platonic and Neopythagorean perspective. 

'73 "This text is a very early example of the term vontos xdouos, also found in P 1.7.28. 


For the Middle Platonist background see Runia (1999c) 158-160. 
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already noted above. This is observed by A himself in the sixth doxa, 
which should be seen as an appendix to the previous doxa rather than 
a doxa in its own right. 

The chapter thus gives a list of five answers to the question posed in 
its title. ‘he first three refer to physical elements but take contrasting 
positions, the second opposed to the first, the third to the second. ‘The 
final two views both give the answer with reference to the incorporeal 
realm, first the intelligible model, then the perfect geometrical figures. 
In structural terms the five answers form a type C diaeresis, containing 
within it two contrasting pairs. 


7. A final aspect of the chapter that deserves to be examined 1s the use 
of the term xoouoroteiv in the title (it does not recur in the body of 
the chapter). ‘he term and its corresponding adjective occur another 
five times in the Placita. In speaking of the cexati at P 1.3.8 A says of 
Heraclitus and Hippasus that all things are generated out of fire and 





return to it, and when it 1s quenched ‘all things are made into a cosmos’ 
(xoopomoteiodoar Ta mavta). At P 1.24.2 we read about Empedocles, 
Epicurus and ‘all those who make a cosmos (xoouoxototot) in terms 
of the aggregation of bodies with lght parts (xata ovvadeoiouov tHVv 
AEMTOUEODV OWNATwV). A ‘cosmos-making’ role is given to avayxy In 
P 1.25.3 (attributed to Parmenides and Democritus) and to nous in 
the chapter on God as principle at S 1.1.29b (attributed to Archelaus 
and Anaxagoras).!’* A slightly different usage is given of the Orphics 
in 2.13.14*, who ‘make each of the heavenly bodies into a cosmos’ 
(ZOOMOTOLOVOL). 

It is intriguing to note that the first usage of this term appears to 
go back to Aristotle, but he uses it on four occasions not of a deity 
or some other efficient cause, but of philosophers who make cosmo- 





logical theories. All four texts occur in a doxographical context (see 
texts below). At Cael. 3.2 301a13 the words && Guivytmv yoo aexe- 
TAL ZXOOWoTOLEtV, Which in fact remind us of the title of the present 
chapter, are used not of the god but of Anaxagoras. In three texts 
Aristotle picks out Anaxagoras and Empedocles for special mention. 
Empedocles—but not Anaxagoras—we find back in A. In addition, 
at Metaph. N 3 1ogia13~-22 Aristotle speaks about the Pythagoreans 


74 Cf. also ps.Plu. Str. 12 Diels, where it is said of Diogenes of Apollonia xoouoxotei 
dé OVTWS ... 
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engaging in ‘cosmos-making’ (xoouoxototot) when they derive all things 
from numbers. This tradition continues in passages in Nicomachus, 





Tamblichus and Simplicius (texts below). It would be excessively spec- 
ulative to see a direct link of these texts with our present chapter, but 
certainly the text on the Pythagoreans cited above 1s suggestive in con- 
nection with §5. It may be surmised that in the earlier doxographical 
tradition from Aristotle onwards!” a point of discussion was how the 
cosmos got underway, whether from otdots or xivynots, whether from 





mixed elements or from the instigation of a nous or from numbers. It 
can be linked to arguments outside the Placita on the causes and pro- 
cesses required to explain the order and workings of the cosmos. For 
example, Philo in his dialogue On Providence records an argument on the 
opposition between necessity and providence that goes back to Plato 
Laws 10. His account of the distribution of the elements as postulated 
by Empedocles 1s very similar to what we find in A.'’”° We note too the 
mention of the central position of the earth and the emphasis on the 
role of Providence. Remarkably all three themes recur in Plutarch’s De 
facie.‘” It is likely that both authors (and also A) reflect Stoic-Academic 
discussions that have also left their mark on the Placita. We have cited 
a collection of the relevant texts in the list of dialectical-doxographical 
parallels below. 

In light of this tradition and taking our cue from the parallel at 
P 1.3.8 mentioned above, it may be suggested that in the tradition 
prior to A the chapter’s title read “Axo motov mewtov ototyelov o- 
Eato xoopororeiodot ta wavta. It was then theologized and Platonized 


by A. 








'75 Not in the surviving texts of Theophrastus, including the Phys. dox. But, as Diels 
notes at DG 805, ‘Theophrastus does habitually use motetv of philosophers who makes 
theories. 

'76 "The two texts are placed side by side at DK 31449. 

77 Plutarch adduces Empedocles’ theory in relation to the pre-cosmic situation paral- 
lel to the state of things before the Demiurge’s intervention in Plato’s Tzmaeus; cf. g26E— 
927A. On Plutarch’s use of the Placita in this treatise see further below ch. 30 sect. 
6. 
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STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 


A 
B 


C 


D 


Ei genesis of elements begins from geometrical solids 


E2 addendum 


genesis begins with the earth, 1.e. at the centre (= 81) A 
genesis begins with fire and 5th element, 1.e. at the 
periphery (= § 2) * 


genesis begins with ether, then fire, and goes further 
inwards (= §3) 


genesis begins from the model, followed by soul and 


body (= §4) D 





(= §5) TT 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


D 


COM MU F OO N 


c’. Azo mOlov TEMTOV OTOLyELov! HOEatO xoOUOTOLEIV? O DEdc? 


OL MVOLXOL ZXAL OL Dtwrxol! ao yijc GOEaoVaL aot THV yEvEeoL TOU 
ZOOWOV XAVAMEO ATO ZEVTOOV’ AOYN SE OPALOAS TO ZXEVTOOV. 
Iludayooas a0 MVEOS xAL TOD MEUTMTOV OTOLYELOV. 

"EumedsoxAijco tov uév aidéoa moa@tov Staxordijvat, SevTEoov OE 
TO THE EY’ @ TW yijv, €E Ng Gyav MeQuopryyouevns TH OMY TIS 
TEQipoodcs® d&vaPAvoat TO BSwQ: &E ov (Ava)duuadijvai’ tov G&éoa 
ZOL YEVEOVAL TOV LEV OVOAVOV EX TOD aidEooc® tov 6’ NALov Ex TOU 
MVEOG, MANVi var’? S’ Ex TOV GAAWV TO TMEOLyELa. 

TlAdtwv tov ogatov xoouov!® vevovevat moeoc!! maogdderyua tot 
vontot xdouo0u' To 8’ Goatod xOOLOUV MOOTEOGV LEV ELVOLL TIV 
Wvynv, weta SE TAUTHV!? TO OMUATOELOES TO EX MUEOS UEV XAL YiIC 
MOGtOV, Vdatos dé xai AEEOc devTEQoV!’, 

IIudayoods MEVTE CYNUGTHV OVTWV OTEQEMV, GLTEO ZOAELTAL XALL 
ULADNUATLXG, EX UEV TOD ZUBOV MOL yeyovevat TV Yijlv, €x OE 

TiS MVOAULdOS TO AOE, Ex SE TOD OxTAESOOV TOV GEOG, EX SE TOD 
ELAOOAESOOV TO VSWOE, Ex dE TOU SwSexaédoou!! THV TOD MAVTOG 
OMALOaV. 

TlAatwv dé xa €v tovtois mudayooitet. 


mewtov P'EO, om. P?G, ototyeiov om. E 

0 DEds nroouomoLeitv EG 

MOVEV COYXETAL O XOGLOS zal EX TOLWV OTOLYELWV P™A"s 
coniecimus, vide supra, ot =twrxot SAch, ot @vorxot P 
Avoxdtjs G 

oc~atoacg E 

(va) dupwadijvou conj. Reiske Diels ex G, legit et Q ut videtur 
cégog QO. 
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Qg eta Oijvou E 

10 Oeatov Tov xOOUOV EG Diels 

II me0gom.S 

12 weta oe tatta E 

13 Towtwv, Sevtéewv P?2E 

14 TO V6wWE &x SE TOD SMdSExaede0v om. E 


Sta §1b SVF 2.581; §2-5 $3 31450 DK; §4-; §5 44415 DK (Philolaus), non recte; 
§6— 


6. From what kind of first element did the god make the cosmos 


1. ‘The physicists and the Stoics (declare that) the genesis of the cosmos 
started from the earth as from the centre; the centre is the starting- 
point of a sphere. 

2 Pythagoras (declares that the genesis of the cosmos started) from fire 
and the fifth element. 

3  Empedocles (declares that) first the ether was separated out, second fire 
and after it the earth. When the earth was excessively constricted by 
the rush of its revolution, water spouted forth. From it the air was 
exhaled and the heaven came into being from the ether, the sun 
from fire, while the earthly regions were condensed from the other 
(elements). 

4 Plato (declares that) the visible cosmos came into being in relation 
to the model of the intelligible cosmos. But in the case of the visible 
cosmos the soul is prior, and after it there is the corporeal part, 
consisting first of fire and earth, second of water and air. 

5 Pythagoras says that, since there are five solid shapes, which are 
also called mathematical, the earth came into being from the cube, 
fire from the pyramid, air from the octahedron, water from the 
icosahedron, and the sphere of the universe from the dodecahedron. 

6 Plato in these matters too pythagorizes. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato Lg. 889b, xte xai bdwoe xal yiv xai déea pboe adévta Eeivot xal hy) 
paoiv, téyvy dé obdev TOUTV, xal TH LETA TATTA AV OMUATA, Yi Te xa TAiou 
XOL OEANVIS COTOWV TE TEQL, OLA TOUTMV YEYOVEVAL TAVTEAMS OVTWV AWUVYWV" TUYY 
SE PEQOUEVA TH Tis SuVapEWS Exaota Exdotwv ... Aristotle Ph. 8.1 250b15~-27, 
ELVOLL LEV OVV XLVIOL ICLVTES PaOiv OL MEQ PUOEWMS TL AEVOVTES SLL TO ZOGLOTOLELV 
nal MEO yevécews ual PVOoOGS civat Tv Dewoiav maoav avtoic ... GAM’ Soot Wev 
EMELOOUS TE KOOWOUS Elvat Paow, zai TOUS LEV ylyveoDaL TOUS dé POEiQeoDaL THV 
nxOOUWV, Gel Paow etvou xivyow ...- door 8 ~Eva (7 Get) 7H uy Gel, xal meet Thc 
AWOEWS VIOTIDEVTAL KATA AOYov. el Sy EvdeyETal Mote UNdev xtvetoDat, Suy~ac 
avayXN TOUTO ovupatvetv’ 7] ya wo "Avasayooas héyet (~Noiv yae exeivoc, Guo 
NAVTIWV OVTIWV ZXAL NOEUOVVTIWV TOV CITELOOV YOOVOV, XLVIOLV EUTOLT}OAL TOV VOUV 
Xa SLAXQIvaL), 7 WS EumedoxAtjs Ev weet xivetoOa xal MaALw Noeuetv ... Cael. 3.2 
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301al2—20, goixe d€ TOUTS ye AUTO xaAMS "Avasayooas haBeiv €& GutvytOV yao 
CLOYETAL MOOMOMOLELV. MELOMVTAL SE ZXAL OL CAAOL OVYXOLVOVTES TMS TAAL xtvETV 
2OL OLAXOLVELV. EX SLEOTHTWV SE HAL XLVOVUEVWV OVX EVAOYOV TOLELV TIV YEVEOLV. 
Sto xAL EumedoxAt|s MAOAAELMEL THV ETL TIS PUAOTHTOG Ov yao av HOVVAtTO OVOTH- 
OCLL TOV OVOAVOV EX XEXYWOLOUEVOV UEV HATAOXEVATHV, OVYXOELOLV SE TOLMV SLC 
THV PLAOTHTG’ EX SLAXEXOLLEVWV YAO OGVVEOTYXEV O XOOGWOG TMV OTOLYELWV’ MOT 
avayxotov yiveotat €& evocg xal ovyxexeuevov. Metaph. A 4 985a18—24, ‘Avaga- 
VOOAS TE YAO UNXAVT] YOTTOAL TO VO MOOS TV ZOOMOTOLLAV, HAL OTAV ATOENOY SLA 
tlv’ aitlav €& Avayuzns EOTl, TOTE MAQEAXEL AUTOV, EV SE TOICS GLAAOLS TAVTA UGAAOV 
CLITLATAL TOV ‘YLYVOUEVWV 1) VODV, Hal "Eumedoxdijc EXl TAEOV LEV TOUVTOU YOT|TAL 
TOIS AITLOLS, OV UNV OVD’ Lxavac, OUT’ EV TOUTOLS EVELOXEL TO OLOAOYOUUEVOV. N 3 
10QIaI3—22 oi Lev OVV Hvudaydeetor TdtEQOV Od TOLOTOLV 7 MOLODOL yévEoW OVdSEV 
det StotaCEw’ Paveods yao AEyOvow we Tov Evocs OvotavEvtos, eit’ && Emimtéedsov 
eit’ éx yoouds eit’ éx oméouatos eit’ & wv dnogovouv einetv, edOUc TO Zyytota TOD 
CLILELOOV OTL ELAXETO HAL EMEQALVETO VIO TOU MEOATOS. CAA’ EELS] ROOMOTOLOTOL 
ZXOL PVOLAAS POVAOVTAL AEVELV, SiNALOV AUVTOUS EFETATEL TL MEEL PVOEWGS, Ex OE THIS 
viv agetvat uetodou: Tas YAO Ev TOI AxtITOLs CHTOBUEV GOYAs, MOTE ZXAL THV 
GAOLIUBV THV TOLOUTWV ETLOXETTEOV THV yeveowv. Chrysippus ap. Alex. Aphr. 
De mixtione 224.32 = SVF 2.310. Philo Prov. 2.60 [Alexander], quam ob rem 
vasto in medio universorum conditam erexit terram ... necessitate videlicet 
quadam naturae leviora a gravioribus sursum pelli contigit ... eodem modo 
et mundi partes affici videntur, ut dicit Empedocles. Discedentibus enim ab 
aether vento et igne atque volantibus ... 2.62 [Philo] perpende, quod dicis, a 
gravioribus sursum agi leviora ... fult autem elementorum extensio per prov- 
identiam opus creatoris patrisque. et terra occupavit medium ... Plutarch 
Quaest. Conv. 719c, 720c (God geometrizing), De facie 926E-927E. Ps.Plutarch 
Str. 12 (= Eus. PE 1.8.12), Atoyévys 6 “AtoAAwviadtys GEQA VPLOTATAL OTOLYELOV 

ZooUoTOoLet S& OUTS StL TOD MavtOS uLvovLEVOU xai T} Uev GoaLot, 7 dé 
muxvot ywoueévov ... Ps.Galen Hist. Phil. 17 Diels. Nicomachus Intro. arith. 
2.18.4, Ti S€ COO Styootatet xOL SLAVEVEUNTAL ZXAL EVAVTLA AAANAOLS Palvetat TA 
TE TOU cotOuot TAVITA zal TA EV HOOUW TMEOS Tatta AmoTEAEoDEVTA ual HAAS 
OL MAAGLOL PUOLOAOYELV COYOUEVOL THV TEMTHV SLALQEOLV TIS ZXOOMOTOLLAS TAVTY 
moLovvtat TAGtwv UWev Tis TAVTOD PVOEMS zal Tic Datéeov OvoUaTWV XaL TAAL 
Ths Gueototov xal del xaTa TA AVTA ExovONS OLAS TiS TE AD WEOLOTIS yLvO- 
uévys, Pirddaoc Sé Avayxotov ta ~vta MaVTA Elev TOL GEOG 1 MEEAtVOVTE. 
i) MeQaltvovta Gua xol Greed, Seo UGAAOV OvyxatatiPetaLt ElvaL, &% MEQLVOV- 
TWV CUA HAL AMELOWV GUVEOTEAVAL TOV XOOMOV, XAT ElxOva SYAOVOTL TOU GoLOuoct 
... Poimandres (= Corp. Herm. 1) 8, ta ovv, éyo qn, otoryeia tis PboEews 
MOVEV VUMEOTH;—TGAW ExEtvos MEOS Tatta, éx BPovAric Deo’, tig AaPotoa tov 
AOYOV XAL LOOTOG TOV HAAOV ZOGWOV EULLLYOATO, xoOOUOTOLINVeEtoa, SLL TOV EQUTTC 
OTOLYELWV ZAL YevvnUatov Wuyav. Ilamblichus in Nicomachi anthm. intro. 10.21— 
25 Pistelli (doxography on number), ot d€ regi “Inmacov Gxovouatixol GEevOwov 
ELMOV MAOCSELYUA TOM@TOV ZOOUOTOLIAS, XL TEALV ZKOLTLKOV ZXOCLOVEYOD Deod do- 
yavov. Pirdhaos Sé PHO GoLOUOdY Elvat TIS TOV ZXOGULXOV aiwvias Suawovils TV 
XQATLOTEVOVOAYV XAL AUVTOYEVT] GOvvoyyV ... Simplicius im Cael. 589.25—01.7 (on 
Cael. 301a12); in Ph. 453.10-17, 00 yae Sy xual Exeivov, Ov VULVODVTES AEYOVOL (SC. 
ot Tudayogetot) “xéxAvdi xvduw Goevdue, TATEQ UAXGOEWV, MATE AVOEMV”, OVdSE 
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OvmTEO “INMAGOS APWELGATO MAEGSELYUG MOWTOV VIGEYELV TiS XOOUOTOLLAS ...; 
1120.21 (on Ph. 250b15) ovtm yao zat Anuoxettos xoouorotet xal “EumedoxAiic 
nal “Avagayooas, ol uev ovyxoiveodar xal StaxoiveoBat TA ATOUA COMUATA xa 
TO TETTAOA OTOLYELA AEVOVTES, Avasayooas dé ExxoElveoVaL TAG OUOLOMEGELAS CLTO 
TOU UWLYUATOG AEYMV' ZXAL 1] GVYXELOLS SE XAL 1] SLAXOLOLS ZXALL 1] EXXOLOLG ZXLVYOELC 
TLVES ElOL. XAL TEQL yeveoews SE xal GDOEAS StaA€yovtaL MavtEs ...; 1360.5—- 
II, “AL OL MAEtOTOL TOV COPHV Eig TO EvLLADES TOV GAxOVOVTMWV CTOPAEWavVTES 
OUVTWS ZOOMOTOLOVOL, TOGTA xaL SEVTEOA XAL TOLTA MaQayeveoDaL AEYOVTES ... 
0 d€ “AQLOTOTEANS ALODOUEVOS WS EOLXEV HON AAEAVOOVVTWV GEL TA AEYOUEVAL, ZXOLL 
YOOVLANV GOXNV GVVETLVOOVVTWV, OUTE NOOUMOTOLELV NVEOYETO XAL YEVITOV ETL TOV 
CLLOLWV MOOPAVHS AEVELV MAONTNOATO ... 


WITNESSES 


Aétius Placita 2.7 


Ileogt tagewco Tot xOoUOV 


Ps.Plutarch 2.7, Eusebius 15.38, ps.Galen 50, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.7 
Stobaeus 1.22.1abde, 15.6d 
Cf. Achilles 4 


ANALYSIS 


1. Having discussed the genesis of the cosmos as we know it, the doxo- 


grapher now moves on to the result of that process, its current ordered 


disposition. As we shall discuss below, the chapter’s subject is parallel to 
the later chapters on the ordering of the heavenly bodies (2.15) and the 
placement of the earth (3.11), 1e. it falls under the Aristotelian category 
of disposition (xetoBat).!78 


2. P preserves six relatively brief lemmata as follows: 


P2751 


|e a 
ro 
L274, 


P2.7.5 


270 





C’. Tleet taSews xOouov 


Tlaguevidys otepavac civot meoumemeyuevas EMOAAAOUG, TIV WeV 
EX TOV GOALOD THv SO’ Ex TOD MUXVOD, ULXTAS O’ GANAS Ex PwWTOS xa 
OXOTOUG WETAEV TOUTWV' XAL TO TMEQLEYOV SE MAOAS TElyoUS SLXTNV 
OTEQEOV VIEAOYELV. 

AEVULTTOS HAL ANWOXOELTOS YLTOVAL RVUAAW ZOLL VUEVOL TEQLTELVOVOL 
TH XOOUM. 

"ETLXOVEOS EVLWV UEV KOOUMV GOALOV TO TMEEAS EviOV SE TUXVOV, 
2XOL TOUTMV TO WEV TLVG ZLOUVUEVE TA 0” GLxivyTta. 

Thdtwv rte redtov eit’ aidéoa ued’ dv déoa ég’ @ bdwo, 
tedevtalav O€ yijv' Eviote SE TOV ALDEOA TH MVEL OVVANTEL. 
"AQLOTOTEANS MOMTOV UEV aidéoa ana, méuntov Sy Tt o@ua’ Wed’ 
OV TADHTA TUE GEOG VdSWO" TEeAEUTALAV SE Yij}v. TOUTMV SE TOTS LEV 
OVEAVLOLS ATOSESOODGL THV XUXALANV XLVNOLV, TOV 0’ UM’ Exetva 
TETOAYUEVWV TOS UEV KOVMPOLS TV VO TOI SE PAQEOL THV ZXATO. 
"EumedonxAys ut) Sua Mavtos EotHtAs eivat und’ WELGLEVOUS TOV 
TOMOUG TOV OTOLYELMV, CAAG TAVTA TOUS GAANAWV UWETaAAaUBcveELv. 


'78 See our remarks in ch. 15 sect. 1. In both chapters relative positions of elements 
and/or heavenly bodies play a role, so one could think of the category of relation (e@d¢ 
tt) as well. But the category of disposition is primary. See further Part I sect. 9 text 
preceding n. 244. 
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By P’s standards this 1s a reasonably long chapter, about the same 
length as the previous one which also has six doxai. The mss. are 
divided between tot xdouov and xdouov in the title. Given that all 
other witnesses support the former reading, it should be retained, even 
though the article is missing in the titles of 91 and J2. E and QO copy 
out the chapter verbatim with no really substantive variants. There is 
some confusion between ether (aidéea) and air (aéea) in the Aristotelian 
doxa and the text in the final lemma has given rise to quite a bit of 
conjecture. 

Even if it 1s of almost no value for the reconstruction of A, G’s text 
is nevertheless interesting for what it reveals about the way epitomizing 
doxographers work: 








850 eet ta&ews tot xoopnoVv 

G50.1 Tlaguevidns otepavous eivan meoutemeyuevas MOOS GAAAOUG, TOV 
UEV EX TOD GOALOD, TOV dE Ex TOD TUxXVOT’ ZXAL TO TEQLEYOV SE TO 
Nav otoryetov Sixnv otegeot civat, TODtOV rE, cita aidgoa, wed” 
Ov aéoa UEd’ Ov VSO. 

G50.2 "EumedoxAtic O€ Un Si MAVTOS EOTMTAS UNS’ WOELOWEVOUG TOMOUG 
TOV OTOLYELWV UIMELANGEV, CAAA AAVTA TOV GAAOV WETAAGUBGVELV. 


In effect he reduces and standardizes the Parmenidean cosmology, 
combining it with the Platonic, so that the rings represent a conven- 
tional sequence of elements (earth is omitted because it has no place in 
the heavens). ‘Thus the various cosmologies are reduced to one ‘lowest 
common denominator’. But in a second and final lemma the Empedo- 
clean view is retained, because it offers a radically different alternative. 
For all his clumsiness G still follows the method of the Placita! 





3. Five of P’s six lemmata are also located in $, who has one additional 
lemma not found in P. ‘The lemmata are spread over two chapters. 


1.15 title eet oynudtwv 


1.15.6d 

SI "Euredoxafic éheve ut) Oud. MAVTOS EOTMTAS Elvat UNS’ WOLOUEVOUS 
TOUG TOMOUSG TOV OTOLYELWV, CAAC MAVTAS TOUS GAANAWV WETOLACLL- 
Bavew. 

1.22 title Tegi ta&ews tot xoouov 

1.22.1a 

S2 Tlaguevidns otepavac eivon meoutemheyuévas émaAjouc, THY UWeV 


éx TOD GeaLod, tv dé Ex TOD MUxvod: ULnTas Sé Aas (&x) PMTOS 
XL ORXROTOVUGS WETAEV TOUTWV’ XAL TO MEQLEYOV OE MAGGS TElyouS SI- 
“UNV OTEQEOV UMGOXELV, VY @ TVEWSNS OTEPavN’ xa TO WECAITATOV 
MAOMV MEL O MAALW MVEMONS THV SE GUULLYOV TIV LECALTATHV 
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CLILALOOLG ALTLAV MAONS ZLWNOCEWS UAL VEVEOEWS VIGOYELV, TVTLVA HAL 
SaiWOva XUBEEVITLV ZxAL ZAWSOBYOV EovoUGTEL, SixNnV TE XAL CvcLy- 
“NV. “AL THS UEV Vic GOxXOLOW eivot TOV Géoa, Sic TH BLALOTEOaV 
AUTIHS EEQTULOVEVTG IANO, TOU SE TVOOSG GVATVONV TOV NALOV 
nai TOV yahakiav xvxAov’ ovuutyt 8’ &E Guotv elvan TV OEM, 
TOU T GEOG ZXAL TOU MVOOSG. MEELOTAVTOS 8’ AVHOTATW TAVTMV TOD 
AIDEQOS VI? AUTH TO MVESES VIOTAYVvaL TOU’ OmEO ZEXAIRXAWEV 
ovoeavov, Dy’ w Sy TH MEOLyeLa. 


53 "AQLOTOTEANS MOMtOV aivéoa arab), MéuTTOV TL O@UA, Wed” Ov 
TaIyntA wtE, AEOA, V6MOE, TeAEVTALAV dé Yi}V. 
I221¢ Arius Didymus fr. 9 Diels 


S4. PiroAQos TUE EV LEOW MEQL TO XEVTOOV, OTEO EOTLAV TOU MAVTOG 
“xahet xat Avoc oixov xai untéoa Sedv, Boudv te xat GvvoyTv 
XOL UETOOV PVGEWC HAL MGAL MVE ETEQOV AVWTATW, TO MEOLEXOV. 
MOMtOV 8’ civat PVoEt TO UEGOV, MEQi Sé TOUTO Séxa CMUATA Deia 
yooevetv, OVEAVOV, TOUS (€) TAGVYTAGS, LED’ Obs HALov, D~’ w 
oehyvnyy, vy’ YTV iv, bq’ 1H TI avtiyVova, ued’ & oburavta 
TO MVE, E0tiAg MEO TA xEVTOG TEL eMEXOV. TO LEV OVV AVOTATH 
UgEOS TOD MEQLEXOVTOS, &V @ TIYV EIALKOLVELALV ELVOL TOV OTOLYELOV, 
"Ohvuurov xadet’ ta 58 UXO TH TO "OAUUTOV Poody, év W TOV 
NEVTE TAaVYTAS WED’ NALOV ZXAL CEAIVYS TETAYDAL, KOOWOV. TO 
&’ OO TOUTOLS UMOGEANVOV TE XAL TEOELYELOV UEOOG, EV W TH THC 
(PLAOWETABOAOV YEVEGEWS, OVOAVOV. XAL EOL MEV TO TETAYUEVA TOV 
UETEWOWV YiveoDaL TV COMLAV, MEOL OE TOV YLVOLEVOYV THY Atasiav 
THV COETIV, TEAELAV LEV ExELVYV, ATEAT OE TAUTYV. 

L,22,7¢ 

55 AEVALTTOS HAL ANWOXELTOS YLTOVAL RUAAW ZXOLL VUEVOL TEQLTELVOVOL 
TM ZOOGUW, SLL TOV AYXLOTOOELOMV CLTOUWV OUUTTETTAEYUEVOV. 

S6 "ETLXOVEOS EVLWV UEV KZOOUMV CLOQLOV TO TMEQAC, EVvLWV SE TUXVOV, 
XOL TOUTMV TA WEV TLVG ZLOUVUEVE, TA SO? AxiVTC. 

1.22.1f | lemma from A 2.6*, followed by a quote from 772. 32c5~33a2. 


Only the final lemma of A’s chapter is found in § 1.15. ‘This chapter, 
which takes its title from P 1.14, contains various clusters of doxai taken 
from 4/2, §[7, 4]8 and {]10, as well as some other material from Plato and 
elsewhere. It is surprising that S includes the lemma as part of a cluster 





of Empedoclean material here, but his method can be reconstructed. 
As we noted at Vol. I:219, the quotation of P 2.8.1 caused him to 
jump backwards in the text and quote the final lemma in the previous 
chapter. Presumably he must have marked his text, because when he 
cites the remainder of the chapter in 1.22, he is careful to leave this 
lemma out. 
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‘The remaining lemmata are located in S’s ch. 22, which obtains its 
title from A 2.7.'7° It will be necessary to disentangle his procedure. 


(a) He begins with the Parmenidean doxa, 82, which is much longer than 
the one in the form preserved by P. It emerges that P has retained only 
the first four lines of the report. ‘This is consonant with his method, 
which is not to summarize but to excise; see Vol. 1:188. When viewed 
in its entirety, the full complexity of the report emerges. All the various 
parts and elements of the cosmos are somehow covered, as well as 
aspects which must have seemed bizarre and scarcely comprehensible 
to A’s readers. The details of this text will concern us further below (e.g. 
that the cosmic ring 1s also called a daiuwv). Clearly the description 1s 
meant to be a cosmology rather than a cosmogony, but there are some 
similarities to the Empedoclean cosmogony in the previous chapter (note 
CLTMOXELOLV, TLANOLV). 

(b) ‘The Parmenidean doxa ends with a mention of ether and fire. This re- 
minds S, it seems, of Peripatetic cosmology. So the next doxa, $3, reports 
Aristotle’s views. But he copies out only the first half of the doxa in 
P, replacing the second with an extract from AD (as Diels rightly saw) 
which covers the same ground but includes extra theological material. 
The Platonic lemma which precedes in P is passed over by 8, who 
prefers the lemma on the sequence of genesis from A 2.6.4* added later 
at 1.22.1f. 

(c) S follows with $4, a long account of Philolaic cosmology missing in P.!°° 
But there seems no reason not to place it in this chapter. Its placement 
represents another fine example of the suture that S loves. ‘This doxa 
begins precisely where the extract of AD on Aristotle leaves off, i.e. at 
the notion of to wéoov. ‘The length of this doxa is about the same as 
that of Parmenides. ‘They share certain linguistic features, especially in 
the first half of the Philolaic doxa, and would appear to have the same 
provenance. ‘The special features of Philolaus’ cosmology, the central fire 
and counter-earth, are naturally prominent, but the remainder is consis- 
tent with Platonic-Aristotelian universe. Burkert, followed by Huffman, 
argues that only the first part (and not all of it), which agrees with Aris- 
totle’s early reports on Pythagoreanism, contains authentic material.!®! 
The epistemological turn at the end 1s surprising. 





'79 On Wachsmuth’s erroneous addition of the words (si év t6 mév) to the title, see 
ch. 1 sect. 3 and n. 28. This will have been the source for Photius and the Index 
Laurentianus, who place it among their titles. See further Vol. [:213-217. 

'80 P has less interest in the old Pythagorean material than S. He deletes Philolaic 
doxa in his 1.3, 2.4, 2.7, 2.30. S never deletes such doxai when they occur in P (but for 
3.11, 3.13 he is not extant). 

'81 See Burkert (1972) 244-246, Huffman (1993) 237-238, 395-400 (with translations 


to which we are indebted). 
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(d) S then follows with the two atomist lemmata, 55-6. For the doxa of 
Leucippus—Democritus he adds a short phrase not retained by P. Then 
follows the Platonic material mentioned above. 





We see, therefore, that S’s method, involving the usual processes of asso- 
ciation, replacement and cluster-forming, 1s clear enough. His devia- 
tions from P’s order can be easily explained. ‘There 1s nothing to suggest 
that the order was originally different to that given by the epitomator. 
The chief problem 1s where to place the Philolaic doxa. 


4. [here is no trace of this chapter in ‘I, presumably because its subject 





is insufficiently controversial. ‘he evidence in Achilles, however, 1s 
once again tantalizing! In §4 Heel tis ovotdoems tHv OAwW—a title, 
we note, that could be used both for cosmogony and cosmology—the 
Empedoclean doxa is preserved in a slightly fuller form: 


Isagoge 4, 34.20-23 Maass ~ 13.12—-14, Di Maria 
O 6€ “EumedoxAtjc OV StOMOL TOI OTOLYELOLG WELOWEVOUG TOMOUG, GAA’ AVTLTO- 


OAYWOELV GAANAOLS PROV, WOTE XAL THV Yi|V UETEMOOV MEQEODaL xaL TO THE 
TOILELVOTEQOV. 


As in P, it occupies the final position of a long chapter. Functionally it 
has the same role, offering a view that differs in the elements’ not being 
fixed. ‘he remainder of the chapter shows a number of simularities 
to A. ‘The elements are discussed, as 1s their location in the cosmos. 
The five-element cosmic structure is attributed to Aristotle at 33.29 
Maass ~ 12.16 Di Maria, just as it is in A (P5, $3). But the name-labels 
Chrysippus and Archimedes are later than those in A (the latter 1s never 
found in the Placita). ‘The section on the Orphics, in which the tdé&ts of 
the cosmic sphere is compared with an egg, might just conceivably have 
been derived from the same source that A drew on; cf. above 2.2* and 
our comments in sect. 4. Unfortunately none of this gives us much help 
in understanding A’s chapter.'® 


5. [his chapter differs from the earlier chapters in the book. ‘The theme 
of the order of the cosmos might seem to invite general descriptions 
which could easily stand alone. ‘Two of its doxai are much longer than 





182 See also our observations in Part I sect. ro. 
183 "The fact that the image used by the Orphics involves a membrane, just as we find 
in P 2.7.2, is no more than a coincidence. 
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anything we have come across so far.'** ‘The text 1s difficult and has 
given rise to much scholarly discussion.'®° One of our main theses in this 
study has been that the raison détre of doxography 1s to focus on points 
of difference. But what can these be in the present context? ‘There are 
seven lemmata preserved in total. S’s treatment gives us no reason to 
doubt that P has preserved the original order for the six he retains. ‘This 





does leave us with the task of determiming where the extra Philolaic 





doxa is to be placed. ‘The challenge therefore 1s to try to determine the 
rationale of the doxographer in putting together this chapter. It will not 
be an easy task. 

First there is the title Tlegi ta&emcs tot xdouov. In contrast to the 
previous chapter, the theme is not cosmogony but cosmology, 1.e. the 
ordered structure of the cosmos. The title is parallel to that of chap- 
ter 15, Hegt taSews aotégwv, where as we shall see A gives differing 
views on the ordering of the heavenly bodies. But we should also note 
A’s chapter at P 3.11, legit béoews yijcs, which gives views on the place- 
ment of the earth in the cosmos and includes a Philolaic doxa with 
similarities to the doxa in the present chapter. On the basis of these 
parallel chapters we suggest that ta&tc in the present chapter means 
‘ordering’ in the sense of ‘disposition’ or ‘arrangement’. ‘he various 





component parts of the cosmos, whether elements or regions or bodies, 
can be regarded as being arranged in differing ways. Let us now look 
at the various lemmata one by one. 

(1) P1 = S2. The long Parmenidean doxa at the head of the chapter 
is a valuable but difficult text. Partly based on fr. 12 DK, it has been 
the subject of much controversy.'*© Most of these discussions can be 
set aside for our present purposes. Our task is to try to understand 
what motivated A to present the doxa in the manner that he did. ‘The 
doxa can clearly be divided into two halves. ‘Uhe first half concentrates 
on the bands made up and mixed from various components, the solid 
extremities at both ends (1.e. the edge of the cosmos and the core of 
the earth), the fiery region next to both extremities and the divine band 





'84 "Though not longer than some chapters that occur elsewhere in A. Cf. for example 
the early chapters 1.3~7 and the long chapters on meteorology at 3.1—5, the chapters on 
the senses and psychological questions at 4.9—22 etc. 

'85 See further the notes below. 

186 See Guthrie (1962-1981) 2.61-64, Mansfeld (1964) 271-272, Taran (1965) 232-250, 
Finkelberg (1986). Note also the related doxa at Cicero ND. 1.28 with a primarily 
theological emphasis (part of the famous doxography on the divine; the remains in 


the parallel text of Philodemus are negligible, cf. Schober (1988) 113). 
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in the middle which is the source of all motion. All of this is rather 
exotic Presocratic cosmology, bearing little resemblance to the Platonic- 
Aristotelian worldview which was to become the standard model in 
the ancient world. ‘The second half of the doxa reads much more 
conventionally with its reference to the elements of earth, air, fire and 
ether, to the heavenly bodies of the sun, the moon and the Milky Way, 
and to the heavenly and earthly regions. ‘Vhe role of causation is not 
very clear. On the one hand the goddess is the cause of movement and 
becoming, on the other hand mechanistic processes of condensation 





and exhalation produce the elemental regions. 

(2) Pe = $5. The next two lemmata are much briefer and can be 
seen as appendages to the long description. But in the manner of the 
Placita they do emphasize a point of contrast, focusing on Parmenides’ 





view of the solidity of the extreme limit of the cosmos. ‘he atomists dif- 
fer by postulating a thin membrane around the cosmos, the same vuryv 
which plays a prominent role in the cosmogony of Leucippus recorded 
at D.L. 9.31-32.'87 A adds that the membrane is ‘woven together’ (ovu- 
nmetAeyuevov) of atoms, as compared to the Parmenidean bands which 
are ‘wound around each other’ (meQutemeypevas éahANAovs). 

(3) Pg = S6. The doxa of Epicurus also focuses on the limit of the 
cosmos. By introducing the notion of multiple kosmoz (cf. A 2.1"), it puts 
forward a compromise view in which the two possibilities of a rare and 
a dense outer limit are put forward. ‘The additional distinction of some 
kosmot being in movement and others motionless introduces a different 
subject, which recalls A 2.2a. ‘Vhrough a stroke of fortune we appear to 
have the actual source of A’s information in a text of Epicurus’ Letter to 


Pythocles, D.L. 10.88:'8° 


A 2.7.3*: "Emixoveos eviwov  D.L. 10.88: xdou0c éoti TEQLOY] Tis OVEAVOT, 


UEV XOOULWV GOQLOV TO CLOTOG TE XAL YI}V ZXOL WAVTA TA PALVOWEVEL 
MEOQAS EVLWV OE MUAXVOV, MEQLEYOVOA, AMOTOUNV EXOVOG AO TOD 

XOLL TOUTWV TOA WEV TLVOL CLILELOOV, ZXOLL XRATAANYOVOG EV MEQATL 1} GOOD 
AWOUMEVa TO 5’ GALVYTE. 1 AVxVO ... 1) MEOLUYOMEV 1 OTAOL EYOVTL ... 


The doxographer simplifies the original text by setting aside its episte- 
mological emphasis (multiple possibilities because of the lack of sensory 
evidence) and converts it into a simple double diaeresis. ‘Uhe mention 





'87 But is not mentioned by A in the long passage on atomist cosmogony at P 1.4. 
188 "Text Marcovich, leaving out some words which may be a gloss. The source may 
also have been the ‘mother work’, of which the letter is a summary, 1.e. the On nature in 


37 books. 
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of multiple kosmoz is somewhat awkward in the context of this chap- 
ter (note that the title speaks of ‘the arrangement of the cosmos’),'®° but 
can be explained by taking into account the diaeretic structure that the 
Placita so often use. 

(4) P4 (not in 8). The Platonic doxa approximates a more conven- 
tional rendering of the dominant cosmological model, with five ele- 
ments (or regions) being listed from the outer periphery of the cosmos 





to its centre. Fire is placed before ether, prefiguring the contrast with 





Aristotle. ‘The additional comment is made in order to reduce the five 
elements back to four, as in the previous chapter (A 2.6.4*). ‘The ques- 
tion of whether Plato espoused a four- or a five-element universe was 
one of the very few issues in dispute in Platonist cosmology.'*’ It 1s pos- 
sible that A’s original doxa was longer, because we do not have confirm- 
ing evidence in S, but in its present form there 1s no indication that this 
was the case. 

(5) P5 = S83. The Aristotelian doxa is clearly formulated in order 
to form a contrast with the preceding Platonic view. The places of 





fire and ether are reversed. Various ordering phrases are common to 
the two doxai (tedtov, wed’ Ov, teAevtaiav). But the doxographer also 
adds quite a bit of information not directly relevant to the contrast, 
including a distinction between impassible and passible elements and 
information on their movement. Certain details are reminiscent of A at 
P 1.14. eet omuctwv, but the treatment of Aristotle there differs. ‘Uhe 
ether 1s identified as ‘a fifth body’; at A 2.6.2 the ‘fifth element’ had 
been mentioned but as part of a Pythagorean doxa. 

(6) S4 (not in P). Diels placed the Philolaic doxa last. Perhaps he 
thought that the semantic discussion that it contains determined its 
place, on an analogy with 2.1*. But in all probability this is wrong. 
As we shall see, the doxa of Empedocles should be placed last because 
it forms an effective contrast with all the others that precede it. But 
where should Philolaus be placed? ‘The doxa is very long, about the 
same length as the first one giving Parmenides’ views. It too has been 
the subject of much discussion,'*! and can best be divided into two sec- 
tions. The first gives the distinctive cosmic order reported by Aristo- 





'89 Perhaps this is the reason why most mss. of P omit tot in the title. 

190 Dillon (1996) 49. In the Timaeus atthér in fact is regarded as a form of air; 
cf. 58d. ‘This was not taken over by the later tradition and would not have suited the 
doxographer when making the contrast with Aristotle. 

'Il_ See esp. Burkert (1972) 243-246, Huffman (1993) 395-400. Both regard the part 


from TO LEV OVV GVOTATW WEEDS TOU MEQLEYOVTOS Onwards as inauthentic, 1.e. based on 
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tle in De Caelo 2.13 (as noted above, the same doxa reappears in A at 
P 3.11.2 on the position of the earth). ‘he second divides the cosmos in 
basically Platonist fashion into three regions,'*? which are given distinc- 
tive names'*’ and then related to two cognitive states.'*t ‘Uhe cosmology 
of the first section, apart from the idiosyncratic doctrines of the cen- 
tral fire and the counter-earth, seems reasonably similar to the Platonic 
and Aristotelian view. ‘The doxa could thus come in between Epicurus 
and Plato, as a kind of transitional doxa. Or it could come after Plato 
and Aristotle, as an alternative which 1s somewhat unusual in some of 
its details. It will not have been placed in between them on account of 





the deliberate opposition between Plato and Aristotle. ‘The start of the 
doxa, 100 €v U€ow MEOEl TO xEVvTEOV, does seem to be in contrast to the 
Platonic view, which begins with ate mem@tov. Fire thus has a double 
position, at the very centre of the cosmos and at the periphery, unlike 





in Plato (and Aristotle), where the earth is at the centre. It thus seems 
preferable to put the doxa after the other two views. (A further consid- 
eration 1s that all the previous five doxai start at the outer edge of the 
cosmos, but Philolaus starts with fire at the centre. We recall the diaere- 
sis between outer edge and centre at the beginning of A 2.6.) There 1s 
perhaps also an additional parallel with the Parmenidean doxa, which 
also has a symmetry between the two limits of the cosmos. Philolaus has 
the fire at the two limits, Parmenides the solid substances and the fiery 
bands just inside them. Both doxai also discuss the naming of regions 
of the cosmos. 

(7) S1 = Po. The Empedoclean doxa remains. It differs from all the 


others because the elements do not retain a fixed place. As we have 








already seen, A likes to use the final position in the sequence of doxai 
for a view that 1s radically different. Gompare §[2 and 4/4 which end 
with ‘modal’ views attributed to Epicurus. ‘Uhe view here is certainly 
an oddity. After all, the doxa in the previous chapter, A 2.6.3*, could 
easily yield a cosmology. ‘he Empedoclean picture of the universe was 


a tradition that does not go back to Philolaus’ writings. See now further discussion in 
Huffman (2007), esp. 75. 

'92 T.e. the realms of the fixed stars, the planets and the sub-lunary world. The phrase 
(plrouetaBodos yéveous 1s as a sentiment very Platonic, but the formulation is quite 
unusual. ‘The adjective is found elsewhere only at $.E. Adv. math. 1.82 in a grammatical 
context. 

'95 For this reason we have capitalized Kosmos and Ouranos, in addition to Olym- 
pus, in our text and translation. 

'9¢ "The use of Geet for imperfect knowledge is quite unusual. 
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not more fluid than that of the Atomists or of the Stoa with their bio- 
logical cycle (note the association of Empedoclean and Stoic cosmology 
from a Platonic-Aristotelian perspective at Plutarch, De facie 926D—®). 
Indeed, as O’Brien has noted, the origin of A’s (and Ach’s) doxa is more 
likely Aristotle’s criticisms of the movements of the elements in Empe- 
docles’ theory.'® ‘The doxographer—not unlike his ultimate source— 
mixes cosmology and cosmogony. But the motivation 1s clear enough, 
the wish to explore the various possibilities of the subject in question. 
We recall that the very similar Empedoclean doxa in Ach also occupies 
the final position in the chapter. In other words, this must have been a 
technique that was well-established in the tradition of the Placita. 


6. We are now in a position to try to determine the purpose and 
structure of the chapter. The contrast between the first six doxai and 
the last is clear. Six views with varying amounts of detail involving 





fixed elements stand in contrast to a view where the location of the 
elements is fluid. It is much more difficult to understand how the first 
six views relate to each other. Do they just form a loosely organized 
list? Certainly they appear to divide into two groups of three, each with 
their own contrasts, as noted above in our analysis. It is not too fanciful, 
we submit, to see in these two groups an echo of the fundamental 
division between mechanistic—atomistic and rational—teleological views 
of the cosmos-Aosmoi that 1s central to early Greek cosmology. But it has 
to be said that the opposition is not made very explicit. It 1s clear that 
the method of the diaeresis has limitations when used for a descriptive 
subject such as we find in this chapter. In the chapter Tlegit tages 
aotégwv (= P 2.15), where the ordering of the stars is discussed, it 
proves easier to set up diaeretic distinctions. ‘The doxographer 1s rather 
loose and unsystematic in the information that he does and does not 
provide in this chapter, e.g in his treatment of the role of movement 
in the doxai of Epicurus and Aristotle, the epistemological material in 
the Philolaic doxa, and so on.'* As also occurs elsewhere, doxography 





lapses into description, to the delight but also frustration of modern 
scholars, who have to deal with these texts in the absence of the original 
material. 





'IS_ O’Brien (1969) 148, referring to Ph. 1g6arg—23, De gen. et corr. 333b22-334a9. 
'96 Tt is striking that the radically different theory of Aristarchus is not included, unlike 
ALS 2a", 
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7. For this chapter we have not been able to find doxographical-dia- 
lectical parallels of any value outside the doxographical tradition itself. 
In De Caelo 2.2-3 Aristotle discusses various aspects of the cosmos as a 
whole, including the positioning of its parts and the necessity both of 
the unchanging heaven and of the coming-to-be of the other elements, 
but the only doxography is a discussion with the Pythagoreans on 
directions in the sphere, and there 1s no resemblance to the material 
in A. As noted above, the distinctive Pythagorean order of the central 
fire and the counter-earth is mentioned in 2.13 1n connection with the 
earth. ‘There are various descriptions of the ordering of the cosmos 
that can be adduced. A clear example is found in De Mundo 2-3 (text 
below). A further intriguing parallel!%’ is the seven-fold ordering of the 





cosmos in the ps.Hippocratic treatise De hebdomadis, but the method of 
the seven-fold list and the terminology used differ quite markedly from 
A.'% One might also compare a Philonic text Congr. 103-104, 1n which 
(for the sake of the allegory) the cosmos has nine parts (with God as the 
tenth). All these texts give a ta&icg of the cosmos proceeding from the 
highest to the lowest part. But there are no doxographical comparisons. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 


A. fixed cosmologies a 
I non-standard mechanistic cosmologies 
a Parmenides: solid extremities 
and various internal bands (= §1) 
b Leucippus-Democritus: tenuous 
membrane as extremity (= § 2) 


c Epicurus: multiple kosmoz with rare 2 b 
and dense extremities (= § 3) . 
2 standard rational-teleological cosmologies B 1 





a Plato: fire first at the extremity (= § 4) 
b Aristotle: ether first at the extremity (= §5) 
c  Philolaus: fire at the centre (= §6) 
B_ fluid cosmology 
1 Empedocles: elements not fixed (= §7) 





'97 As already noted by Mansfeld (1971) 136 n. 32. 

'98 Note esp. the use of the words td&tg and xdouor (plural). The Greek text is 
imperfectly transmitted. We have printed below a readable text based on Roscher’s 
edition. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
C’. Heot ta&ews tot xoouov! 


1 Tlaguevidns ote~pavac eivot meoutemeyuevac &MAAM|AOvG, TV 
UEV EX TOU GOQLOD THv S’ Ex ToD AUxVOD, ULnTac 6’ GANAS Ex? 
MWTOS ZXAL OXOTOUSG UETAEV TOUTWV’ HAL TO MEQLEYOV SE AOAC 
telyous Sixnv oteoeov UmdoxeELv, bY’ w MVEWSYS OTEPavY’ Xal TO 
UECOLTATOV MAGMV MEOL O MAA MVEWSNS THV SE GUUWLYOV TIV 
WEOAITATHV Amdoas (AExIv) te xal (aitiav)? mdons uwioEews nai 
VEVEOEWS VICOYXELV, TIVTLVA XAL SalWova, RUBEEVITLV XaL ZXANdSOvyovV! 
éovoncter, Sixnv te xal Avayunv. “al Ths UeVv yi}¢ CTOXOLOLV eLvaL 
TOV CEQA, SLA THV BLALOTEOAV AUTIS EFEATULODEVTA TIANOLV, TOU OE 
MUOEOSG AVATVONV TOV NALOV xa TOV YAAGELaV xvxAOV’ OVUULYT 0’ €& 
GUOTV eivat TIWV CEM, TOU T GéE0S ZXai TOD MUOGC. MEOLOTAVTOS 
J AVWTATW TAVIWV TOU AiDEQOS UM’ AVTM TO TVEM@SES VTOTAYTVAL 
Tov’ SmEO xExArnauev OVOAVOV, b~’ w° Oy TA WeEElyeLa. 

2 Asvuirmos ual ANUOXOELTOS YLTOAVA ZVZXAM RAL VUEVOL TEOLTELVOVOL 
TM ZOOUM, SLE TOV AYXLOTEOELOMV ATOUWV OVUTTETAEYUEVOV®, 

3 ~Etxoveos EVLOV LEV ZOOMMV AQALOV TO TMEEAS EVLWV SE TUXVOV’, 
ZXAL TOUTWHV TO UEV TLVGL ZLVOVUEVG TA 0” CLxiVITCL. 

4 Thdtwv nto nomtov eit’ aidéea ued’ ov &éoa éy’ @ bdo, 
tedevtaiav d& yijv éviote O€ tov aldéoa TH mvol ovvarte’. 

5 Aetototérys te@tov wev’ aidéoa!? anabi, méurtov 6y tu! oduc: 
ued’ Ov radynta ato Géoa V6wo!'* TeAevTaiav dé yijv. TOUTMV OE 
TOUS UEV OVEGVLOLS ATOdEbOODaL'? TV ZUXALANV XLVNOLV, TOV 8’ VI’ 
exeivat TETAYUEVMV TOUS LEV ZXOVHOLS THV AvwW Toc SE PAEEOL THV 
“OT. 

6 Wtrdhaoc ABO EV UEOW MEOL TO XEVTOOV, OTEO EOTLAV TOD MAVTOG 
noret xal Atos olxov xat Untéoa DeWv, BOULOV TE xAL GUVOYXI|V 
ZXOAL UETOOV MUGEMS XAL MGAL MUO ETEQOV AVWTATW, TO MEQLEXOV. 
MO@tov 8’ eivat PVoEL TO U€GOV, TEOL Sé TOUTO Séxa oMuATA Veta 
yooevetv, oveavov, (xév) te! mhavijtac, wed’ obs HALov, bq’ o 
oehivyy, vg’ f TI yi, by’ 7 TI avtixVova, ued’ & oburavta 
TO TO &oTiAg MEOl TA xEVTOG THEW eMéVOV. TO LEV OVV EVOTATO 
UgEos TOD MEQLEYOVTOS, EV @ TIYV CIALKOLVELLV ELVELL TOV OTOLYELOV, 
"Ohvuunov xadet ta Sé HO THY Tod “OAVUTOV Moody, év @ TOs 
NEVE TAAVITAS WED’ HALoV wal OEArvys TteTayBaLt, Koouov. to 
&’ TO TOUTOLS DMOGEANVOV TE Xai MEOLYELOV UEOOG, &V TH THC 
PLAOUETABOAOV YEVEGEWS, OVOAVOV. HAL MEOL WEV TO TETAYUEVG TOV 
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UETEMOWV YiVEODAL TIWV COMLAV, MEOL SE TOV YLVOUEVOV THV ATAELAV 
TV CLOETIV, TEAELOV LEV EXELVYV, ATEAT OE TAUVTIV. 

"EumedoxAfic un Suc. Mavtos EotMtac!® etvar und’ WOLOUEeVOUS TOUS 
TOMOUG TOV OTOLYELMV, GAAG TAVTA ToUGc!” GAANAwWV WETAAaUBG- 
VELV. 





P?EGQS!, om. tot P! Mau Lachenaud, tijg tot xdon0v taEews S? (Laur.) 

om. S 

te xal S, toxéa Davis Diels DG, aitiav Krische Wachsmuth, Geynv te xai aitiav 
Diels VS ex Simp. 

ZxANoovxov S, xAndSovxyov omnes editores, cf. fr. 1.14 DK 

Krische, bq’ ot S 

dud... OvuTEetAEyuevov abest in SP 

évia dé auxva E 

ovvarntet TO mvet E 

om.S 

déoa P!, déoa axabh tov aidgea P? 

dé tt B 6é E, corr. Duebner 

ord. inv. Q. 

&t06Lddvat P? 

én’ éxeiva, P? 

coniecimus, Mss. OvVEavVOV TE, TOUS € conj. Diels, quem secutus Wachsmuth, om. 
Huffman 

EOTHTA (Sc. OTOLyEta) O 

locus corruptus secundum editores; sed sanus (mavta sc. Ta ototyeta), cf. Plato 


Prot. 329e 


§1 28437 DK; §2 67423 DK; 83 fr. 303 Usener; §4-; §5 ‘T19 Gigon; §6 44.416 DK; 
$7 31435 DK 


7. On the order of the cosmos 


Parmenides says there are bands wound around each other, the one 
made up of the rare, the other of the dense, while others between these 
are mixed from light and darkness. And that which surrounds them 
all is solid like a wall. Below it 1s a fiery band. And the most central 
(part) 1s also (solid), around which there 1s again a fiery band. Of the 
mixed bands the most central is both the (origin) and the (cause) of 
all motion and coming into being for all the others. He also calls it 
directive daimén, holder of the keys, justice and necessity. And the air 
is what is separated from the earth, vaporized through the earth’s 
stronger condensation, while the sun and the Milky Way are the 
exhalation of fire. Ihe moon 1s a mixture of both, air and fire. ‘The 
ether encircles above everything else, and below it the fiery (part) is 
disposed which we call heaven, below which the earthly regions have 
their place. 

Leucippus and Democritus stretch around the cosmos a cloak and a 
membrane woven together by means of hook-shaped atoms. 
Epicurus (declares that) the limit of some kosmoz is rare but of others 
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it is dense, and of these (limits) some are in motion, while others are 
immobile. 

4. Plato (declares that) there is first fire, then ether, followed by air, after 
which there 1s water, and earth is last. But sometimes he links up ether 
with fire. 

5 Aristotle (declares that) impassible ether 1s first, which 1s in fact a fifth 
body. After it (follow) the passible (elements) fire, air, water, and earth 
is last. And of these to the heavenly (regions) circular motion 1s given, 
whereas in the case of the (elements) below them upward (motion is 
given) to the light ones and downward (motion) to the heavy ones. 

6 Philolaus (declares that) there is fire in the middle around the centre, 
which he calls the universe’s hearth and Zeus’ house and the gods’ 
mother, altar and maintenance (or continuity) and measure of nature. 
And again there is another highest fire, that which surrounds (the 
universe). [he centre is first by nature, and around this ten divine 
bodies dance: the heaven, the five planets, after them the sun, under 
it the moon, under it the earth, under it the counter-earth, and after 
all of them there 1s fire, which has the position of the hearth in relation 
to the centres. Moreover he calls the highest part of the surrounding 
(region) Olympus, in which he says the purity of the elements exists, 
while the (region) under the orbit of Olympus, 1n which the five 
planets together with the sun and the moon are positioned, (he calls) 
Kosmos. ‘The sublunary and earthly part below these, in which the 
(realm) of change-loving generation (is located), (he calls) Heaven. He 
also declares that wisdom arises concerning what is ordered in the 
regions on high, whereas excellence arises concerning the disorder 
of what comes into being, and the former is complete, but the latter 
incomplete. 

7 Empedocles (declares that) the locations of the elements are not 
completely fixed or determined, but (they) all share in the locations 
of each other. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 2.2 285b33-86a2, megi uév ovv TOV nate TAS SiAOThOELS TMV 
LOQLMV XAL TOV XATA TOMOV WELOLEVWV TOOadTA eienoda; cf. also 2.3 286ar1I— 
21, eel 6’ O OVEAVOS TOLODTOS (CHa yao tt Betov), Sia totTO ExEL TO EYXUXALOV 
oMuca, O pvoet uiveitar xVxAM Gel... AVvayxn ToivuV yfjv civat TOTO YAO NoEuet 
él tod ugoov. Ps.Aristotle De mundo 2, 391b11—-16, xdou0¢ ev ovV éoTL Ov- 
OTHUA EF OVEAVOD UAL YijS XL TOV EV TOUTOLS MEQLEYOUEVWV PVOEWV. AEVETAL OE 
“HAL ETEOWS ZOOMOS 1} TOV CAWV TAELS TE “aL StaxdouNoLs, UIO Beot te xal Sta 
DEOV PVAATTOUEVY. TAUTYS SE TO UEV LEDOV, AXLVHTOV TE ZxaL ESQATOV Ov, 1) PEOE- 
of.oc eiAnye yi], Tavtoban@®v Cowv éotia te ovoa xai untyO. TO dé tareodev av- 
THS, NAV TE HAL MAVTIY MEMEQATWUEVOV ELS TO AVOTATH, DEWV OLXNTIOLOV, OVEAVOS 
OVOUCOTAL; 392a6 OVEAVOD SE XAL GOTEMV OVOLAV LEV AlDEEa XAAOTUEV; 392a31 
ueta O€ THV aldEoLov xal DEelav MVOL, Nvtiva TEtaAyUEVYHV CTOMaivouev, ETL OE 
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CLIQENTOV XAL AVETEOOLWTOV nal Arad, ovveyns Eottv 7 OU CAWV TaDYTYH Te xa 
TOENTH, XAL, TO OVUTAV ElEtv, PUGOETY TE “AL ETIxNEOS. TAUTYS SE AUTISs TOMTH 
UEV EOTLV TN AEMTOLEET|S HAL PAOYHSIS OVOLA ...; 392b6 EET SE TAUVTYHS O ANE 
VMOXEXVTAL; §3 3gq2b14 EET|\c SE Tic GEQiov MPioews yi] ual HdAGoGoa EENQELOTAL, 
Mutoic BovovGa xal CwoLs UHYyAIs TE XAL MOTAMOIS, TOIS UEV EV YT] CVAALOXOLEVOLG, 
toig d€ avegevyouevoic cic bddkaocoav ... Ps.Hippocrates De hebd. 2 42-99 
Roscher, wiav uév (év) méou taEW THY Tot dxeitov xdon0U ZEO(dov) ~xovtOs DE- 
QEOS HAL YEULMvVOG. SEevTEQaV SE TAEL TV TOV COTEWV AVTAVYLAV XAL UCVOOLV 
(g)otoav Bequotatyyv xai Gecatmmtatyny tis Pvotos AauTNSdova. TeitHV HAtov dio- 
dov DeQuao(iav) éxovt(os). tetAOTHV OEAHvNs &viovons xa TedELOvoNs TECODEOEL 
“OL WELOVONS G&Poa(QéoEt). MEUTTNH LOtEG H ToD HéEOS GLOTAOIS “al xdOLLOG, TAEE- 
YOVOG VETOUS xai GoTEaTds, B(QOVTS ..... xa ylovas ..... EXTOV TO Thc BaAdtINS 
DYEOV LEEDS XAL TOTAL xal XOENVEMV xaL THYEWV xal AuLvEwWV nal (éveov) TOv- 
TOLOL DEQUOV, O AYWYT XAL GOSEVOIS EOTL Tio ixuddoc. EBSouUOV AUTH 1 Yi, EY 
1] ta te Ca ...° nal got mavtoogos & tdatoc gotoa. ottwc of THV Evurdvtwv 
XOOWOL EMTAWEQEA ExOVOL THY TAEW. Philo Congr. 103-104, Euatov yao tov éva- 
tov vmEePaivovtes atlotyntov Soxrjoet Beov TOV SEXATOV ZXAL LOVOV OVTA AWEvdac 
MOOOUVVELV. EVVEA YAO O XOOGWOG EAAYE LOLOAS, EV OVOEAV UEV OXTW, TIV TE CLTTAG- 
Vi] ZXOL EMT TAS METAAVYNUEVAS EV TAEEOL PEQOUEVAS Tac a’Ttaic, Evatyv OE yijv 
OVV VSATL HAL GEOL’ TOUTWV YAO UL OVYYEVELA TOOTS ZAL WETABOAGS TAVTOLAS 
dexouévov ... Sumplicius in Cael. 398.12—401.13 (cites Alexander, Nicolaus of 
Damascus, Plato on the location of elements). 
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Tic 1) attla tot tov xoouov eyxALOtj}va 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.8, Eusebius 15.39, ps.Galen 51, Qusta Ibn Luga 2.8 
Stobaeus 1.15.6cd 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he followimg three chapters now treat specific aspects of the order- 
ing of the cosmos as a whole. For the present chapter we can compare 
P 3.12 Ilegi éyxAtoews yijs, which follows on the chapter [eoi déoemc 
yijs, the equivalent in Book III of ch. 7 Tlegi taEems tot xoouov. Both 
these chapters too can be placed under the category of ‘being in a cer- 
tain position’ (xetobat).!°? Various chapters in A focus on the question of 
cause, but the formula tics ) aitia in the title is found only here.*°° He 
more often writes either m@c or dG Tt. 


2. P has preserved the following text with two lemmata: 
ry. Tic 9 aitla tot TOV xOOUOV EYXALDT)VaL 


P2.8.1 Avoyevys AvaEayOQas UETA TO OVOTT|VAL TOV XOGWOV ZXOLL TO 
Cha &u Tis yijs EEayayetv eyxArdfjvat mwM>s TOV ZOGWOV EX TOU 
CLUTOUGTOV ELS TO LEGHUBOLVOV AUTOD UEQOG, LOWS UO TEOVOLAC, 
Ww @ wev [tia] Gotxnta yévyntat & d’ olxynTa WEEN TOD ZOOLOV 
HATA WELW ZaL EXTVEWOL HAL EVZOGOLAV. 

P2.8.2 "Eumedoxdtis tov aéeos etEavtos TH tot NAlov Oot, EeyZxALOT|vou 
TOS GOXTOUG, ZXAL TA WEV BOEELA VWDTvat TA SE VOTLA TamEWwwDT- 
vat, x0’ O ZXAL TOV OAOV ZOOWOV. 


The other witnesses contribute little further. E changes the order at 
the end of the first doxa so that the temperate climate is in between 


the hot and the cold. Q leaves out two whole phrases. G adheres 
rather closely to his source, but simplifies the Empedoclean doxa by 





199 See the comments in Part I sect. 9 preceding n. 244. and our remarks in ch. 7 
Sect. Ie 
200 As noted in Part I sect. 15 at n. 350. 
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attributing the source of the tilt to fire (1.e. of the sun) and also leaving 
out the extension of the tilt to the whole cosmos. 


3. S has included both lemmata close together in his $15 meet oynudtov. 
He does not, however, include the title of this chapter in his chapter 22, 
in spite of the impression given by Diels in his reconstruction.””! ‘The 
two lemmata are very simular to what we find in P: 


1.15 title Teoi oynudtov 


1.15.6c 

SI Avoyevys “al Avagayooas EPNOAV, UETA TO OVOTT|VAL TOV ZXOOLOV 
“XOL TO CMa Ex THs yijc E&ayayeiv eyxAvOt}val mw>s TOV KOOWOV 
EX TOV AUTOUATOV Els TO LEONUBOELVOV AUVTOD WEEDS, LOWS VITO 
MOEOVOLAG, Iv’ G UEV GOLANTA YEVYTOL G SE Ol“NTA WEEN TOD ZOOWOU 
HOTA WELW ZEAL EXTVOWOLV XAL EVXOGOLAV. 

1.15.6d 
"EumedoxAtys 

S2 —tot d€ Géeos ElEQVTOS TH TOD HALoV OEUT EyxALOTvaL TAS 


CLOXTOUG, XAL TA UEV BOQELA VPMPDvot, TA SE VOTLA TamEodUTvat, 
x00 “AL TOV OAOV ZOOLLOV. 


The usual signs of modification can be observed Gn S1 name-labels 
joined by zat, addition of d€ in $2). Si is included straight after the 
two lemmata on the shape of the cosmos (= A 2.1, 4*), resulting in 
a somewhat awkard sequence. S2 is included in a cluster of three 
coalesced Empedoclean doxai from the chapters 7, 8 and 10. Here the 
sequence is even more awkward (the first doxa from {]7 in fact does not 
relate to the subject of the chapter at all). In addition, the contrast with 
the previous lemma, which 1s clear in P, is obscured by the intervening 
lemma. 





4. Both ‘T and Ach are silent on the subject of the inclination of 
the cosmos. The only text that 1s marginally related is the mention 
of possible deviations or wobbles of the cosmos in an anonymously 
attributed argument against the existence of a void outside the cosmos 


in Ach 8, 38.17 Maass ~ 18.4 Di Maria. 


5. It needs some imagination to understand the problem raised in this 
chapter. In the standard Platonic-Aristotelian cosmological model that 
became dominant in antiquity, both the cosmos and the earth cannot 


201 He was misled by ms. L, which has been contaminated from P; see above ch. 6 


n. 165. 
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be said to be tilted. ‘The celestial North Pole of the spherical cosmos 
is directly above the earthly North Pole of the spherical earth. he 
tilt pertains to the bands of movement of the zodiacal circle and the 
planetary motions. However, as we saw in 4/2, not all cosmologies 
maintain a spherical cosmos, just as not all thinkers posit a spherical 
earth in A at P 3.10. For an observer standing in the temperate zone 
of the northern hemisphere, the celestial North Pole does not appear 
directly overhead, so it seems either that the heaven is tilted in relation 
to the earth or that the earth is tilted in relation to the heaven. The 
cosmologies in this chapter and its twin at P 3.12 on the inclination 
of the earth in fact pre-date the standard cosmological model. ‘They 
appear to assume something like a flat or cylindrical earth, although 
this assumption is not mentioned explicitly. Other related chapters are 
{]12 on the celestial zones and {[24 on the solstices of the sun, but both 
of these assume the standard model. 


6. ‘here is no evidence to suggest that the chapter originally had any 
more than two lemmata. ‘This would mean that P has written out his 





source 1n full. If there are only two lemmata (elsewhere in A’s Book II 
this occurs only at 4/12 and 4/18), then either they form a list of two 
random views or they form an opposition in a type A diaeresis. Given 
A’s usual methods, the latter is more likely, but what is the point at 
issue? 

In the first lemma representing the views of Diogenes of Apollonia 
and Anaxagoras no direct reason 1s given, but the tilt happens “some- 
how’ (ac) of its own accord without any form of intervention (é% tot 
avtoudtou). It may be assumed that in the anterior source (and also 
in the original works) no explicit cause was given.?” Laks, thinking no 
doubt of Plato’s famous criticism of Anaxagoras at Phd. 98b—c, inter- 
prets the second possibility in terms of a mechanistic approach.”°? We 
prefer to read it as more or less equivalent to a random or chance 
cause.2"t We might compare a doxographical text in Philo dr. 199, 





202 Cf. Guthrie (1962-1981) 2.305, who ignores the probability of an intermediate 
source between Anaxagoras’ writing and Aétius. 

203 Laks (1983) 203, where he translates éx tot avtoudtov with ‘méchaniquement’. 
Note that if Anaxagoras had done what Plato accused him of (Géeac de xal aidéeac 
ZXAL VATA GITLOULEVOV xaL GAAG TMOAAG ual Gtoma), this would agree more with the 
Empedoclean doxa presented here than the one attributed to Anaxagoras himself. 

204 Aristotle makes a distinction between chance and spontaneity at Ph. 2.6, but this 
can be ruled out here. 
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most likely taken over from a sceptical source,” in which there 1s an 
opposition between spontaneous or random movement (amavtopatt- 
Cotoa moea) and providential activity (tedvoic) in relation to the gov- 
ernance of the cosmos (text cited below). ‘The next phrase, ‘perhaps 
through the agency of providence’ (lows Um0 meovoias), coupled with 
a final clause expressing purpose, should not be taken (in spite of the 
Philonic text) as an antithetical view, but rather as a critical comment 
on the part of the doxographer (or his anterior source). As Laks notes, it 
shows the influence of Stoic philosophy, which regarded the distribution 
of habitable and uninhabitable regions as providential.?°° 

In the case of Empedoclean doxa, however, the reason 1s specifically 
indicated, namely the giving way of the air to the onrush of the sun, 
even if it 1s very difficult to work out precisely what is meant.” It 
is at any rate clear that it is a purely mechanical cause involving the 
elements. ‘The tilt is then projected to the entire cosmos, 1.e. once the 
earth tilts the heaven appears to be tilted to the observer standing on it 
(who otherwise would not notice the tilt). 

What then is the contrast between the two views? One possibility 1s 
the antithesis between no specified cause and a specified, 1.e. mechan- 
ical, cause. But 1t seems that the first doxa does give a cause of a par- 
ticular kind. We prefer, therefore, to see the contrast as an opposition 
between a second order (or non-physical) cause in terms of spontaneity or 
chance and a physical-mechanistic explanation in terms of the nature of 
the elements. In the case of the first doxa it 1s perhaps surprising that 
we do not get a further diaeresis between spontaneity/chance and prov- 
idence, as is found in Philo. Perhaps A was unable to locate material 
which provided him with this further possibility (the comment on prov- 
idence, as we saw, is probably an addition). It may be surmised that in 
the original summary of the cosmogony relating to Diogenes and/or 
Anaxagoras, some comment was made on this lack of cause, which 
induced the doxographer to pick it up and contrast it with another Pre- 





205 Ebr. 170-202 is based on the tropes of Aenesidemus (it is our earliest witness). We 
cannot be sure whether the example was in the source or was added by Philo, but both 
the formulation and the parallels in Cicero, Sextus and D.L. make the former more 
likely; cf. Mansfeld (1987) 134. 

206 Cf. Laks (1983) 204, adducing D.L. 7.156; cf. also Philo Prov. 2.83-84 (arguments 
against and for providence). 

207 Furley (1987) 93 n. 13 declares his puzzlement. Guthrie (1962-1981) 2.192 assumes 
that the air stands for the dark hemisphere, which cedes to the illuminated one. O’Brien 
(1969) 296 relates it to the beginning of the movement of the hemispheres, as stated in 
ps.Plu. Str. 10 (= 31430 DK). 
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socratic thinker. He thus had to indulge in speculation in order to reach 
his basic opposition. 


7. The subject of this chapter concerns a minor detail of obscure 
cosmogonies. It 1s hardly surprising that we have not been able to 
find any parallel passages which mention it as subject or record the 
disagreement which it contains. No attention is given to this subject, for 
example, in Aristotle’s De Caelo, which established the framework for so 
many later cosmological treatises (cf. for example 2.13 which discusses 
the location, motion—or lack thereof—and shape of the earth, which 
finds substantial echoes in P 3.9-11 & 13, but does not mention the 
earth’s tilt as discussed in 3.12).? 

An interesting passage in the ps.Platonic dialogue Hrastaz mentions 
discussion of the phenomenon of tilting (text cited below). It 1s in fact 
possible that the doxographer or his source hit upon this contrast when 
studying descriptions of Presocratic cosmogonies attributed to individ- 
ual philosophers and proceeded to oppose them in a short chapter. In 
the parallels below we have included a few texts which are reminiscent 
of the kind of material he could have had in front of him, even if the 
parallels are not precise. ‘The most mteresting of these texts 1s Philo 
Prov. 2.60, where Alexander cites Empedocles’ view on the stability of 
the earth as caused by the surrounding spheres of elements rather than 
through the workings of providence. ‘The antithesis 1s similar to what 
we find in A.?% 

As noted above, the doxographer associates the question here with 
early cosmogonic (and not cosmological) theories of the pre-Platonic 
type. In a sense, then, 1t would have been better placed after 2.6 rather 
than 2.7. ‘he remaining chapters on the cosmos and the heaven, 2.9— 
12, all discuss cosmological questions without reference to any kind of 
cosmogony. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 


A second order non-physical explanation 


A 
I spontaneous, perhaps providential (= § 1) 
B_physical-mechanistic explanation 


2 air yielding to onrush of sun (= § 2) ' 





208 See the discussion in Mansfeld (1992a) 103-109. 
209 But the subject is closer to P 3.9—13 (where there is no mention of Empedocles). 
Cf. Aristotle’s treatment of Empedocles’ theories at Cael. 2.13 295a17—-33. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
1. Tic 1 aitia tot tov xoouUOV éyxALOTvau! 


1 Avoyévys ‘Avagayoods? WET TO OVOTHVAL TOV XOOLLOV ZXAL TO. 
CHa €x tic yijs EEayayeiv? eyxAvdivat mws TOV ROGWOV Ex TOU 
CUTOUGTOV ELS TO LEONUNPOLVOV GUTOD WEEOG, LOWS UO TEOVOLAG, 
iv’ a& wev [tia]? aotanta yéevytat & 6’ olxnTa WEEN TOD ZOOLOV 
ZATA WELW xal ExMVOWOL XAL EVRXOAOLAV?. 

2 “Eumedoxaijc tov céooc® etEavtoc ti tov NAtov Cou, éyxAvdfyvau’ 
TAS doxtouc®, xai Ta UEV? BOQELA VWDVvaL TA SE VOTLA TAITELVO- 
Vijvat, wad’ O HAL TOV OAOV ZOOUOV. 


éyxexAtovat P? 

Avoyévyys ual Avasayooas épynoav S 

xal TA CHa Ex Tis yijs EEayayetv om. QO. 

ta wev ... ta Sé KE, twva secl. Diels Mau Lachenaud 

PSO, xata ExavVEWOL nal EvXEaOLAV Zxal PEW E, xata exmVEWow xal poEW G 
mueds G 

emLxMO ivan EK, émmdAtvar G 

EYXALOTVAL TAG GEXTOUS om. O 

om. E 


O ON OUK WN 


S1a 64411 DK; §1b 59467 DK; §2 31458 DK 


8. What is the cause of the cosmos having been tilted 


1 Diogenes and Anaxagoras (declare that) after the cosmos had been 
formed and had produced the animals from the earth, the cosmos 
somehow of its own accord was tilted towards its mid-day region; (this 
occurred) perhaps through the agency of providence, so that some of 
the cosmos’ parts are uninhabitable, but others are habitable in virtue 
of chilling and excessive heating and temperate climate. 

2 Empedocles (declares that), when the air gave way through the onrush 
of the sun, the (north and south) poles were tilted, and the northern 
regions were lifted up, but the southern regions were lowered, Just as 
was the case for the entire cosmos. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Ps.Plato Erastai 132a4—b3, étvyyavétnv ovv dbo tHV LELOaxiwv geitovte, TEQl 
OTOUV SE, OV OPOSEG xaTHXOVOV. E~atveoDHV WEVTOL 7 TEOl AvaeEayooou 1 MEOL 
Oivomidov Eeoiteww “xUxAoUS yotv yoagew eqativéodnv xal EYZXALOELG TLVOSG EUL- 
LOVVTO TOLV YEQOtV ETLXALVOVTE Xa UAA’ Eomovdaxdte. Philo Lbr. 199, ot yweis 
ETLOTATOU “AL NYEUOVOS GAOYOU xal ATaUTOMATLEOVONS EEAWavtEs PoEdc (sc. Elo- 
NYOVUEVOL) TOIS VIOAGUBAVOVOL MEOVOLAV XA ETULEAELAV OCAOV “OL TOV LEQDV 
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DAVUGOTHV TLV’ ELVA VLOYODVTOS xal xUBEQVavtOS KATALGTMS Zal GwTHOiWs BEot 
MOS AV SUVALVTO TAS AVTGS XATAANWELS TOV VIIOXEWEVOV MOLEtOVAL TOAYUATOYV; 
cf. Praem. 41-42. Prov. 2.60 Aucher (Alexander arguing against Philo’s teleol- 
ogy), eodem modo et mundi partes affici videntur, ut dicit Empedocles 
terra vero concurrens in unum spatium et necessario condensata apparens, 
in medio sta. porro circa eam undique, quoniam nimis levior etat, volvitur 
absque dimotione aether. quietis autem exinde ratio datur per Deum, non 
vero per sphaeras multas super se invicem positas, quarum circumrotationes 
poliverunt figuram. quia circa eam coarctata fuit sphaera ignis mirabilis; mag- 
nae enim et multiplicis theoriae vim habet: ideo ne huc, nec illuc cadit ista. 
Diogenes Laertius 2.9 (on Anaxagoras), ta 5’ dotea zat’ cexdas uev DoAO- 
eldaco évexDfjvat, ote xATA xOOUMIV Ths yij¢ TOV Gel PotvouEvov Elva TOAOV, 
VoTEQov Sé THV EyxALow AaPeiv. Hippolytus Ref. 1.9 (on Archelaos), emtxAvd*- 
VOL OE TOV OVOAVOV PYOL ZXAL OUTWS TOV NALOV ETL TIS YS MOUIOGL PMs, ZXAL TOV TE 
CEQA TOLTOAL SLa~avi) wal THV yi}v Enocv. 


Aétius Placita 2.9 


Ileoi tot extoc tov nOOUODV, El EOTL KEVOV 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.9, Eusebius 15.40, ps.Galen 52, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.9 
Stobaeus 1.18.4bc 
Cf. Achilles 8, Anonymus I §3 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he next chapter takes as its pomt of departure a single cosmos 
and then asks the question whether there is empty space outside it. 
Earlier in his compendium A has already broached the subject on a 
number of occasions. It 1s briefly touched upon both mn A 1.5 and 
A 2.1 on whether the cosmos is one or multiple (see ch. 1 sect. 9d), 
and is significantly discussed in A 1.18 Tegi xevot. It will emerge that 
we cannot analyse the present chapter without also taking this earlier 
chapter into account.?!” 





2. In the manuscripts of P we find the following text: 


0’. Ileot tot extocs Tov xOouoV, El EOTL HEVOV 


P2:0;1 ol uev ato IIutdayogou extos Elvat TOD XOGWOV XEVOV, ELS O 
Cvartvelt O ZOGMWOS ual EF ov. 
F202 OL SE TTWMLXOL, El O KXATOH TIV EXMVEMOL CVAAVETAL, TO CITELOOV. 


e 


P2.9.3(?) Tooedavioc ox dmeigov GAN’ Goov adtAEKES Els THY SiAAVOL 
EV TH TOWTH Heol xevod ’AQtototéAns EAeyev eivat xnevov TAdtwv 
UNT EXTOS TOD HOOWOV WNT’ EvtOS UNSEV ELVOLL KEVOV 


We have cited the final part of the chapter as it 1s found in the mss. 
without punctuation. Mau brackets the words év 16 meat Megi xevot 
and éAeyev, but reads undév etvai xevov for the Aristotelian lemma. Diels 
and Lachenaud print texts emended on the basis of evidence in the 





210 For this chapter we are indebted to the meticulous analyses of Algra (1993) and 
Primavesi (forthcoming), both of whom examine the combined evidence of A 1.18 and 
2.9. See also the comments above in Part I sect. 8 at n. 214, where we argue that the 
chapter in Book I is to some extent superfluous and is evidence of Stoic influence on 
the structure of the Placita. 
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other witnesses. In order to determine what the original reading of P 
was we will have to pay more attention to them than usual. G, however, 
must be set to one side (except for his title), as his abridged version 1s 
completely garbled.?!! 

Comparison with E and Q gives rise to the following problems. 


(a) ‘he long title is found only in P?!* EG have THegi tot extocg only. We 
retain the long title, which could easily have been abbreviated. ‘The short 
title obscures the link with P 1.18 Tlegi xevot. Many of A’s titles contain 
the et question, which goes back to Aristotle’s philosophy of science in 
APo. B 1 and plays an important role in the Placita;?'> cf. 93, 94, P 1.5, 
P 4.3 etc.; for double titles combining zegt and et cf. 4.23, 5.209.714 

(b) ‘The first lemma attributed to Pythagoras poses no problems. It is plainly 
linked to the final lemma in P 1.18.?!° 

(c) In the Stoic lemma the words éxt0¢ eivar tot xdowov xevov are assumed 
from the previous lemma. Diels 1s right to prefer E’s reading [to] dte1gov, 
but P’s xata thy éxtvemotv can be retained against E’s xat ti exmvemoet. 

(d) As noted above, the final part of the chapter is highly problematic. In the 


two other witnesses we read: 


E, Tlooetwaviocg 08% GELOOV GAN GOOV AUTAOXES Els THV SLABAOLV. 
TAdtwv “AguototéAys wt &xtos tod xdou0v Wj’ evtoc UNdéev ivan 
HEVOV. 

QO Poseidonios glaubte, da} es kein Unendliches gibt, sondern soviel 
wie zur Auflésung benotigt wird. Platon und Aristoteles glaubten, 
daf3 es iberhaupt kein Vakuum gibt, weder auBerhalb noch 
innerhalb der Welt. 


Diels cuts the knot by simply printing the text of E as P (except he 
retains didAvotv). In his apparatus he notes the mss. read “AgtototéAys 
éAeyev elvan xevov, i.e. without the reading wndév printed by Mau. He 
also repeats the assertion at DG 9, and it is confirmed by Lachenaud.?!° 


211 He opposes the Pythagorean view (though the name-label is missing in the mss.), 
in which the cosmos breathes into and out of the void, to the Stoic view, in which the 
cosmos only breathes into the void, followed by the Platonic view that there is neither 
an internal nor an external void, except a small amount outside for the cosmos to 
breathe into. ‘Though crazy, the use of contrasting positions does follow the method of 
the Placita! 

212 And, it seems, one ms. of Q (with a different longer title in the index of titles at 
the beginning of Book II). See Daiber (1980) ad loc. 

213 See above Part I sect. 14 at n. 351, also further Mansfeld (1990a) 3198, (19924) 92. 

214 In these two examples, however, there are two subjects joined with xai, not a 
single subject as in the present chapter. 

215 This already indicates that the attribution to Aristotle in P 1.18 must be wrong. 

216 Diels claims ad loc. that the false Aristotelian doxa was printed without any 
suspicion by earlier editors, but this 1s not true. Wyttenbach (1797) in vol. 4 of his edition 
of the Moralia notes that the mss. record mendose the view that “AguototéAys éhevev etvat 
KEVOV. 
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The bracketed words év 16 mewtw Hegi xevot have given rise to much 
speculation. Both distinguished commentators on Posidonius, Kidd and 
Theiler, argue that the book title should be taken with the Posidonian 
lemma, since it must have come from somewhere.*!’ Kidd is able to 
show that the arguments of Diels and Mau are insufficient. However, 
he neglects other considerations which militate against his conclusion. (1) 
Laudationes are scarce in the Placita, but when they do occur the reference 
is placed directly after the name of the author or tied to a separate verb 
or participle.?!8 The separation in P’s text 1s thus stylistically improbable. 
(2) P usually omits /audationes, whereas S retains them; yet here it is 
the other way around. We note especially what happens in the parallel 
chapter P 1.18.5 where, in suppressing the reference that indicates that 
Aristotle is being cited on the Pythagoreans, P makes a very bad mistake. 
The daudatio must therefore go with the Aristotelian doxa. Yet that gives 
rise to new problems. (1) Aristotle wrote no such book. (2) Laudationes in 
A always follow the name-label. However, it is possible to solve all these 
problems along the following lines. The entire comment év tT mewtw 
Tlegi xevotd ‘AguototéAns greyev etvai xevov should be taken as a marginal 
gloss by a reader who noted that in the chapter Heegi xevot in Book I 
Aristotle was credited (mistakenly of course) with the view that there was 
a limited void outside the cosmos. ‘The gloss found its way into the text 
and supplanted the genuine mention of the name-label Aristotle which 
was linked with that of Plato in the final doxa. If this solution is accepted, 
then all speculation about a Posidonian work on the void is groundless.?!9 
The remainder of the Posidonian doxa is not in dispute (and 1s confirmed 


by S). 


On the basis of these considerations we conclude that Diels was correct 
in following E rather than P and that his judgment was confirmed by 
the evidence of Q, This means that the separate references to Aristotle 
and Plato in the mss. of P should be joined together in a double name- 
label, with the order reversed as in EQ, 

The second half of P’s chapter should thus be read as follows: 











P2034 Tlooesa@viog OVX CITELOOV, GAN’ OOOV AUTAOXES ELS TIV OLAAVOLV. 
P2.9.4 TTAdtwv “AgtototéAns unt’ Extos TOU ZOOMOV WNT’ EVTOS UNSEV 
ELVOL HEVOV. 





217 Kidd (1988) 336 on F84 & 97 E.-K., Theiler (1982) 2.179 = F302. It has to be said 
that Kidd’s handling of the passage is somewhat cryptic, since the unemended text is 
printed as F84 (because of the book-title), the emended text as F 97. 

218 See Vol. I:1g2 and Runia (1992) 122. 

219 Tn an earlier draft of the chapter we suggested that the marginal gloss might have 
referred to Aristotle’s De caelo 1.9 279a12, 1.e. €v TH TEWTHM TeQgi oveavot, but at some 
stage the letters OYPAN were changed to KEN, in accordance with the subject of the 
chapter. As Algra (1993) 480 notes, this 1s paleographically not so likely. In our view the 
hypothesis that the gloss refers to Book I of P himself is more persuasive. 
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3. S’s evidence is valuable, but adds nothing substantial to P. It hardly 
comes as a surprise that the anthologist coalesces this chapter with the 
chapters in Book I, 1.18 Hegi xevot, 1.19 Hegi tomov, 1.20 Tegi ymoas. 
He records all four lemmata in the following manner:??° 


1.18 title Tegi xevot xai tomov xa yoous 


1.18.4b 

SI ot (a0) Tvdaydeov éxt0¢ eivar tod xdouoVv xEvov, eis 6 Avasvei 
6 xdGU0G nal gE od. 

S2 ol Xtwixoi etvar xevov, cic 6 xata Ti éxabVOWOLW evadvetar 6 
XOOWOG, AITELOOV OV. 

53 Tlooeto@viog EPYNOE TO EXTOS TOD ZOGWOV OVX GTELOOV, GAM’ GOOV 
CLUTAOXES ElG SLAAVOLV. 

1.18.4 


Tkdtwv tomov eivat ... (= P 1.19.1) 
S4. —xevov 6& ul) elvan unte &xtOs TOD xdOLOV, ITE Ev TH “OCU. 
A€yer yao év TH Tywwaiw ovtwe (72. 32¢5-33a2, 33b7—c4 are cited) 


The first three lemmata are copied from A as a block. The fourth 
lemma is coalesced with a Platonic lemma from P 1.19. S this time does 
copy out the Platonic lemma in P 2.9, even though it will be followed by 
a quote from the TYimaeus. Perhaps he chooses to retain it because Plato 
does not expressly mention an external void in the text quoted and the 
lack of internal void is not mentioned until later at 58a (not cited). ‘The 
name-label of Aristotle, however, 1s left out. ‘(his may have been done 
inadvertently, but it is more likely that S felt that he had cited Aristotle’s 
views at length earlier in the chapter at 1c, where he combined material 
from A (© P 1.18.5) and AD; on this see our discussion in Vol. [:251— 
252.221 


4. I does not make use of this chapter, having extensively copied out 
most of 1.18 on the void as part of his book entitled Tegi vans xat 
xoOouoV (4.14). But we do find some very interesting indirect evidence 
on the doxographical treatment of the subject in Achilles. ‘The relevant 
passage is in his chapter entitled et got tt €utoc uevov: 





Isagoge 8, 38.10-20 Maass ~ 17.20-18.7 Di Maria 


Achi Ol Lev elval TL ExtdS PaoLv, omEQ xa "Emixoveos (Ss xai &meiQous 
XOOMOVS VILOTIPETAL EV C.TELOM TO XEVO), 





220 The title mistakenly printed by Diels DG 338 is based on contamination; cf. ch. 6 
n. 165. Its formulation differs from that in the mss. of P, but resembles the title in two 
mss. of Q; see Daiber (1980) ad loc. 


221 On this text see now the detailed analysis of Primavesi (forthcoming). 
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Ache OL SE TTMLXOL EXTVEWOLV AEYOVTES ROOMOV XATC TLVOAS WOELOWEVOUG 
VYOOVOUG ELVOLL KEVOV LEV, OD LI)V CITELOOV PAOL, CAAA TOGODTOV 
OOOV YWOT|OAL TO WAV. 
Achg3 ot dé uNndév Elvat AEyOvTES YOMVTAL AGY@ TOLoVTw’ TOD OVEAVOT 
OPOLOLKMS ULVOVUEVODL, EL EOTL TL EXTOS HEVOV, OUUBTOETAL THV 
OPOLOAV MAQEYXALOELS TLVAG VITOWEVELV EEOALOVALVOUOaY TIE 
XOUEL TOUTO SE OV YLVETAL’ OVX COG EOTL KEVOV’ CLEL YO XAT TO. 
CLUTA ZXOL ALTO TOV AVTOV OQOMUEV TAS AVATOAAS ZXALL TAG SVOELC. 
The title of the chapter is very similar to that of A,?”? and, just as in A, it 
is clearly part of a standard sequence of chapters on the cosmos. ‘There 


are three positions, all of which show strong resemblance to what we 


find in A: 


Achi unlimited void exists, = Epicurus, cf. the list of atomists in A at 
P io: 

Ache2 limited void, = Stoics, cf. the Posidonius lemma in P3; 

Ach3 no void at all, = anonymi, cf. Plato—Aristotle in P4. 


As in P, the view that accepts the extra-cosmic void 1s given first, but it 1s 
attributed to Epicurus rather than the Pythagoreans. E;picurus’ position 
is usefully connected with his view on unlimited fosmoi, which A does 
notdo.* 

A further doxographical text on the void closely related to the pas- 
sage in Achilles just discussed 1s found in the brief pages entitled ’E& 
ETEOWV OYOAALWV ELoaywyn, edited by Maass under the heading Anony- 


mus I (92.34—-93.2):°4 
§3 Et gotyuev 1 Yi] 1) uveitar?? 


el d€ EOTL TL XEVOV EEWVEV TOD OVEAVOD, OV MEQIEQYOS NUIV 7 


Crtnouc. 

Anonti TV ot Ttwxol A€yovowy eivar (tavty yao Srapégetv TO dAOV tod 
TMOVTOS), 

Anone2 CAN’ OVX CLITELOOV, SG “EmtXOVEOS XAL OL AOLTOL. 


Here we have the same opposition between an unlimited and a limited 
void as well as the same name-labels that were found in Ach, but with 
the interesting extra titbit that he mentions the connection between the 
Stoic position and their distinction between to odov and to mév which 





222 T)i Maria prefers the reading of some mss. without xevov. 

223 But cf. the doxa of Metrodorus at P 1.5, S 1.22.3. 

224 Tt has not been edited by Di Maria in his edition of Achilles. 

225 For this title cf A at 3.13 and Ach §7, Tegi meQupogdc, which begins with the 
position of the earth. 
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was highlighted by A in the first chapter on the cosmos (A 2.1.9*), but 1s 
left out in the present chapter. 


5. On this occasion it is necessary briefly to look at Book I ch. 18 Teei 
xevov, which bears a close resemblance to the present chapter (as at 
least one ancient reader noted). It treats the same subject in absolute 
terms rather than as applied to the cosmos, but 1n practice there is little 
difference between the two treatments. Without furnishing a detailed 


analysis, we can summarize its contents, reconstructed from PST) as 
follows:??° 





81 All ®vowxoi from Thales to Plato: no void 

82 Empedocles illustrates this doxa: poetic fragment quoted 

§3  Atomists: unlimited atoms in unlimited void 

§4 Strato: no void outside the cosmos, internal void possible 

§5 Zeno and the Stoics: no internal void, infinite external void 

86 Pythagoreans according to Aristotle: external void for cosmic 
breathing. 


It is a beautifully clear illustration of A’s basic diaeretic method. First 
the two absolute positions are presented in direct opposition (§1 versus 





§ 3; §2 as illustration 1s merely parenthetic). ‘Then the two relative posi- 
tions in direct opposition are given ($4 versus §5). [he final doxa then 
forms an opposition with the previous view, 1.e. finite versus infinite 
external void, and adds some unusual, even exotic detail. 





6. On the basis of the evidence reviewed above there is no reason to 
suspect that A’s chapter contained more material than is found in P 
although as always we can never be entirely certain. ‘he chapter 1s 
compact and it would appear that P decided to retain it 1n its entirety. 
Its structure 1s not complicated.*”’ ‘There is a clear distinction, involving 
a type A diaeresis, between the positions that there is an external void 








26 The reconstruction of the chapter in its general outline poses little difficulty. S 
adds only the lemma of Strato to what is found in P (also found in 'T). The final 
part of S’s long lemma with the name-label Aristotle is drawn from AD, as argued in 
Vol. [:252-253. One puzzle that remains is why S writes out the Aristotelian lemma 
before the one on the Stoics. ‘The sequence in P should be retained. The precise 
wording of the final lemma is difficult because of the incompatibility of the evidence in 
S and P. See the detailed analysis of Primavesi (forthcoming), who argues convincingly 
that the words évdodev yao iva toxov abeivov in G §g0 (based on P 1.18) preserve the 
original reading of P and ultimately A. 

227 Cf. the analysis of Algra (1993) 483, who agrees with an earlier draft of this 
chapter. 
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and that there is not. The former has three representatives. ‘Uhe first 
position, attributed to the Pythagorean succession,?? does not specify 
whether the void is unlimited or not. It can be seen as contrasting with 
the Stoic views in that it posits an extra-cosmic void for the cosmos 
to inhale and exhale, whereas they posit it for the cosmos to expand 
to, whether as infinite (the majority view) or finite (Posidonius).”’? ‘The 
Pythagorean doxa may also be seen as a forerunner of the later views. 





The other pole of the basic distinction 1s represented by Plato and 
Aristotle, who deny the void entirely (this 1s regarded as mainstream 
in 1.18). 

It must be said that these systematics, though transparent enough, 
are disappointingly inferior to what is found in the earlier chapter on 
the void in Book I. We note at least three weaknesses. 

(1) The order is reversed, beginning with pro instead of contra. It is more 
usual and more logical, 1f the existence question is asked, to begin 
with the negative viewpoint; cf. also A at 1.7 (gods), 1.23 (generation 
and destruction), 1.30 (nature). A may have wished to introduce some 
variation in his treatment. 

(2) Unlike mn the previous chapter A does not relate his subject to the 
question of infinite Aosmoi versus a single cosmos. It is clear from 1.18 
and Ach that this was part of the original treatment.?*° ‘The link to the 
distinction between the universe and the cosmos made by the Stoic 
school (cf. 2.1.9*) 1s also set aside. 

(3) The mention of an mternal void in the final lemma is does not 
cohere with the title, which speaks only of an external void. It too may 
well be a remnant of a more systematic treatment (cf. the opposition 
between Strato and the Stoics in 1.18). 

On the other hand, there 1s no real contradiction between the two 
chapters either. ‘This would be the case 1f we accepted the reading of P, 
but this 1s clearly wrong. ‘he report of Aristotle on the Pythagoreans in 
1.18 1s consistent with the first lemma in 2.9. ‘The one addition that 2.9 
makes is the extra information on a dispute within the Stoic school on 
whether the extra-cosmic void was infinite or finite. In general scholars 
have been sceptical about the authenticity of Posidonius’ minority view, 





228 On the formula oi d6 see above Part I sect. 7 text after n. 189. 

229 As suggested by Algra (1993) 483, who points out the deliberate opposition be- 
tween Gstelgov in §2 and ovx asmeEteov In §3. 

230 Algra (1993) 488, who on the basis of the evidence in Ach suggests that there were 
originally two lemmata on the Epicurus and the Stoics/Posidonius, each volving an 
opposition, 1.e. one cosmos versus an infinite number and infinite versus finite void. 
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but recently Algra has persuasively argued that it 1s not implausible 
if we take into account the Stoic theories on place.**! For other texts 
in which the Stoic school is contrasted with the view of one of its 
members cf. 2.14.1-2*, 2.25.4-5*, 2.27.1, 4* (in the final example not 
juxtaposed). 





7. We should briefly return to the other evidence in Ach and Anon 
(see sect. 4 above). It 1s clear that both documents record material 
that belongs to the same tradition as A and that they use the same 
diaeretic method. One could speak of a ‘doxographical vulgate’ which 
is treated in slightly differing ways.” Ach formulates the sequence 
of doxai in such a way that the Stoa represents a midway position 
between Epicurus and the deniers of the void. ‘The attribution of the 
view of the limited void to the Stoic school in general conflicts with the 
Posidonian doxa in A. Algra plausibly suggests that Ach or his source 
have in fact abridged (and thus garbled) the clearer view that we find 
in A. ‘The same opposition between Epicurus and the Stoics is found in 
Anon, with the same mistake in relation to the Stoic position. A further 








difference between Ach and A is that Ach provides an argument (A0yos) 
for the position that there is no void, a practice which is very rare 1n the 
Aétian Placita. 


8. lhe dialectical-doxographical parallels are of much greater mterest 
than in the preceding two chapters. Most interestingly A himself gives 
the subject of this chapter as one of the examples of a guaestio in the 
Preface to the work (see text below). Similarly the formulation that we 
find in the Aratean scholion (Maass 92.34) cited above, el d& gott TL 
uevov EGov_ev tot OvEaVot, OV MEQlegyos Nuiv 1 Crtyotc, 1s a perfect 
example of a quaestio. We see too in the first Galenic text cited below 
that the question of the void was a standard example of the kind of 
subject on which philosophers disagreed (see also the passages in Sextus 
Empiricus). 





The origin of the theme goes back at least to Aristotle. His procedure 
in discussing the question of the void in Ph. IV is a perfect example of 
the use of the dialectical method in preparation for his own exposi- 





231 See Alera (1993) 495-504 and, in a broader context, (1995) 321-335. 

232 Cf. the differences of opinion recorded by D.L. in the doxography at 7.139, 143, 
148, and see further the remarks in Part I sect. 15 text after n. 365. 

233 Cf. Algra (1993) 483-490; on 487 he speaks of a ‘placita vulgate’. 
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tion. For this reason we have included it in our collection, although 
strictly speaking it ulustrates the chapter in Book I better, since the 
approach is chiefly general and the question of the extra-cosmic void 
is only raised incidentally, 1.e. in the doxa of the Pythagoreans (cf. the 
Aristotelian—Pythagorean lemmata in both this chapter and 1.18). In De 
Caelo, however, the subject 1s only very briefly touched on in 1.9, with- 
out any reference to other theories or theorists. ‘The four passages in 
Galen are also of great interest.*** As we saw, Galen cites the question 
as belonging to the standard doxographical repertory on which there 
is continual disagreement. ‘The first passage gives two diaereses (type 
A), the one between no void and void, the other between an empty 
void and a void filled with kosmoz. ‘The positions of the Peripatos, Stoa 
and Epicurus can easily be recognized, even though Galen does not 
use any name-labels. ‘Che third passage is similar to A, but clearer, 








because it adds the question of the plurality of worlds. ‘This trme name- 
labels are included. ‘There is a difference in presentation. Galen strings 
together his questions, which makes the links and contrasts between 
them clearer than the more linear sequence in A.**° But he is not as 
ambitious as A in trying to distinguish all the various possible positions. 
After Galen the question is less often raised because of the trrumph of 
the Platonic—Aristotelian worldview. Proclus does not ask et ovdév éotiw 
é&m, but rather mac ovdev Eotiv EF. Only the commentators on Aristo- 
tle still discuss the question when it occurs in their text. It 1s seldom, if 
ever, alluded to by authors in the Christian tradition.” 


STRUCTURE (see further above sect. 6) 


A. there 1s an external void 1 
1 for cosmic respiration (= §1) A < 
2 for cosmic expansion through 9 < 7 
conflagration b 
a infinite (= § 2) B 


b not infinite (= § 3) 


B there is no external or internal void (= § 4) 





234 On these passages see Mansfeld (1992a) 89-02. 

235 But note the combinations of topics on the cosmos as single—limited—multiple— 
unlimited and as generated—ungenerated—destructible-indestructible recorded in 4/1 
and 4 4. 

236 "This is not the case for the Jew Philo, because it was still a hot philosophical topic 
in his day. Nevertheless he manages to theologize it in a number of very interesting 
passages. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
0’. [legit tot Extos Tov nOOMWODV, El EOTL HEVOV! 


I ot uev &x0 Tvdaydoov? éxtoc etvat tod xdouov xevov, cic d 
d&vasvet 6 x00 nal gE ov. 

2 ot dé Xtwixol elvan xevov', cic 6 xata Ti éxabowow! &vadvetar, 

OLITELOOV?. 

Tlooedm@vios ox GmtELoOV’, GAN’ Goov® AUVTAEXES Eig THV SLOAVOLVY. 


OO 


A Thatov ‘AguototéAyc!? wnt’ €xtos Tot xOOMOV WNT’ EvtOS UNdEV 
elval xevov!!, 


PQ (sed vide Daiber), tegi tot extog KG 
ot HMutaydeou S, (do) add. Wachsmuth, Diels sec. 
elva xevov S (et QO?), om. PE 
Th Exmvewoet E, om. Q: 
citetoov Ei, to csteroov P, citevgog Mv S, quod emend. Heeren in azteteov dv 
add. 6 xd0u0¢ S 
EPYOE TO EXTOS TOD ZXOOMOV OVX GTELQOV S 
xad’ doov conj. Kidd 
dudBaow E 
EQ, év t neMtw MMegi xevot “AguototéAns éreyev eivar xevov Thdtwv ... P; vide 
supra 
11 P, xevov dé un elvan ute éxtO¢ tod xdouo0V UTE évtds Ev TH xOOUW S, ch QO 


-FO ON DUK N 


oO 


81-5 §2 SVF 2.609; §3 F84, 97 E.-K., F302 Theiler; §4a-; §4b T19 Gigon 


g. On what is outside the cosmos, whether a void exists 


1 Pythagoras and his followers (declare that) a void outside the cosmos 
exists, into which and from which the cosmos breathes. 

2 ‘The Stoics (declare that) a void exists, into which the cosmos dissolves 
in the conflagration, (and which 1s) infinite. 

3 Posidonius (declares that it is) not infinite, but to the extent (that 1s) 
sufficient for the (cosmos’) dissolution. 

4 Plato and Aristotle (declare that) there is no void either outside the 
cosmos or inside it. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato 77. 32c6—8, é% yao mvEdc Mavtoc Vdatds TE xai AEEOS xal Yijs OUVEOTIOEV 
QVTOV O OUVLOTAS, UEQOG OVSEV OVSEVOS OVdSE SUVaLLV EEDDEV VTOALTOV; 3303-4, 
TVEDUG TE OVX NV MEQLEOTOS SeduEvov Gvarvoris; 58a7, o*iyyer TaVTA xa xEVIV 
YWOAV ovdEeLiav && AEiteoBaL; 5QaI1, TOD MUEOG, ATE OVx Eig uEvoV EELOVtOS. Aris- 
totle Ph. 4.6 213a12, tov adtov dé TEdTOV DrOANTTEOV EivaL ToD Quoixod Bew- 
OT|OGL XAL MEQL XEVOD, El EOTLV TH UN, ZAL WHS EoTL, nal TL Eotiv ... GoEaoVar SE 
det tic oxéewems AaPotot & te AEyOvOLV OL PaOXOVTES Elva xal TéAL & AEYOVOLV 
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OL U1) PaoxXOvTES, xal TOITOV TAS XOLVAS TEOL AVTMV SdEac. Ot Lev ODV SeLxvUVaL 
TMELOWUEVOL OTL OVX EOTLV, OVY O PoVAOVTAL A€yELV OL AvOEWsOL ZEVOV, TOBT’ &&- 
eheyyovow, GAN (6) Guaetavovtes A€yovotv. donee “AvaEayoeacs xai ot tottov 
TOV TOOMOV EAEYYOVTES ... OVXOVV TOUTO Set SELXVUVOL, OTL EOTL TL O CNC, GAA’ 
OTL OV% EOTL SLAOTHUG ETEOOV THAV GHWUGTWV, OUTE YWOLOTOV OUTE EVEOYELA OV, O 
SLAAGUBGVEL TO TEV OMUG ote eivot wi) ovvexéc, xaddmeo AEyovow AnudxoeLtoc 
xaL AEVXLTTOS ZXAL ETEQOL MOAAOL TAV PVOLOAOYWV, wal El TL EEW TOU MAVTOG 
OWMUATOS OTLV OVTOS GUVEXOUS. OUVTOL LEV OVV OD xaTa DVEAS MEDS TO TESPANLA 
AMAVIM@OW, GAM’ ol PdoxovtEs eivat UGAAOV. A~youoL 8’ év Lev ... Médtoooc 
usv OUV xal Seixvuow StL TO TEV Axivyntov éx toUTMV ...° elvaL &’ ~pacav xa 
ol Tudamyooetot xEVOV, ZXAL EMELOLEVAL AUTO TH OVEAVH Ex TOU AmElooV AVEVUG- 
TOS WS Avamvéovtt nai TO xevov ... &E WV Uv OVV OL LEV PaoW eivat ot 8’ ob 
PAOL, OXESOV TOLATTA “AL TOOATTA EOTLV; 4.7 213630, MEdS SE TO MOTEQWMS ExEL Set 
LaPetv tL Onuaiver TOUVoUG ...5 4.8 214b12, Ott 6’ OVX EOTLV ZxEVOV OUTW xEXO- 
QLOUEVOV, WS EvLOL PaoL, AEywuev MaAW ... (cf. Cael. 1.1 268bi1 cited above on 
ch. 1, 1.9 279a12, 3.6 305a22). Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.42-44. Lucretius 1.1052— 
1082 (against Stoa). Cicero Ac. 2.125, sin agis verecundius et me accusas non 
quod tuis rationibus non adsentiar sed quod nullis, vincam animum cuique 
adsentiar deligam—quem potissimum? quem? Democritum ... urgebor iam 
omnium vestrum convicio: ‘tune aut inane quicquam putes esse ... et cum in 
uno mundo ornatus hic tam sit mirabilis, innumerabiles supra infra, dextra 
sinistra, ante post, alios dissimiles, alios e1usdem modi mundos esse? ...’ Philo 
Plant. 7, dvoayun toivvv &utos 7) xevov 7 undév etvan. et uev d1) xevov ...; cf Prov. 
2.5355, Her. 228. Plutarch Adv. Col. 11144 (against the Epicureans), Wote xa 
VULV EV TO MAV EOTLV, El UN POUAEODE nEVaIC Pwvaic MEOL xEVOT yoTjoDaL, OXLAUGL- 
YOUVTES WEDS Tos aexatouc; De Stoic. Repugn. 1054B—-1055C (against Chrysippus). 
Aétius ap. ps.Plu. 1.Praef. 52.2 Mau (example of a theoretical question), Cnytet- 
TAL OMOLWS ... EL EEW TL TOU xOOUOV EotL. Cleomedes Cael. 1.1.55 ‘Todd, d8ev ot 
Aéyovtes Ew tod xdouov udev eivat PAvaoodvotv ...; 1.1.81, "AgLtototéAns Sé xa 
Ol AO Tis alogoews Od’ EEW Tot xOoUOV xEVOV ATOAELMOVOL ...5 1.1.104, eUndeEc 
SE “HAL TO AEVELV AVTOUSG OTL, EleO EEW TOU “uOOWUOU XEVOV EOTL, TOUTO CTELOOV 
etvat Serjoer ... Galen De plac. Hp. et Pl. 9.6.21, év wév yao pirooogia wh rexat- 
OVAL TAS MAElLoTAs TAV StAMwaVvLdV OVdEV DAVUGOTOV ... MOTE YE ZXAL TLOV LEV 
ovdéev gEwd_ev adtot (sc. tod xGoU0V) TEQELEXOV Elva, TOV 5é Eival AEyOvtwV xal 
TOUTWV AUTOV &viov LEV XEVOV ETOMHVALEVOV ELvat TOUTO UNSeLLiav Ovoiav Zyov 
EV AVI, TLV@V SE HOGWOUSG GAAOUS GOLDUG AMEQLANTATOUG, WC ELS CLITELOOV EXTETCL- 
oda mA Soc; in Ap. de victu acut. 1.12 125.9 Helmreich, tig wev tOv Piocodgwv 
SLAPWVLASG OVSEV EXOMEV EULPOLVES TEXUNQLOV’ OUTE YAO EL YEVNTOG O ZXOOWOG OUT’ 
el pVaotos obt’el UN) nEvov gotLv ZEwVev odbT’ El ditELQOS OT’ El ULOVOS ODTOS EIC 
eottv ...5 De pecc. dign. 7.8-9 67.7 De Boer (example of the ttiq@oc of the philoso- 
phers), xai meatov ye todto Aéyw, uGALot’ Emerdy (tHVdSe) TOV Meoutatytux@v 
Tic Agixtar [tov] Prroccodqwv ~va te TOV xdOLOV TOdTOV EivaL MEeTELoUeVvOV EEW- 
dév V adbtod uNndév elvan xEevov, Wome OVS’ évdov. Stapégoet ye WV, Er, THVdE 
TOV PiAoccdMwv Sittyv StapoEeav ExatEQOS TOUTMV (EdEixvUOV SE TOV TE XTMI- 
XOV XAL TOV "Emixoveetov), 6 EV YAO Utwixds obx évdov eivat tL xevov (AEywv), 
eEwdev Se tot xOoUOY VIGEYXEL AUTO. Tatta 6 GuMa ovyyae@v oO “Emnoveet- 
os év dhkw tei StagMégetat MEd attoUs od yao (~va) GuodoyEt (TOV) ZXdOUOV 
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Elva TOvde, xaddEe 6 Ttwlxds oietaL, KATH ye TODTO Toic Meoutatytxoic Suo- 
SoE@V, GAA’, WOTEO YE HAL TO XEVOV ATELOOV TH UEVETEL POL VIUGOYELV, OUTW 
XOL TOUG EV AVI ZOOUWOUG CiTELOOUS TH TANVEL. Eyo S’ Hrovoa UEV, G AEYOVOLV OL 
Toeic ovvayogevetv BovAduEVOL TOI idiots dveigots, AxoLBM> 8’ olda UNdéva dO- 
YOV AMOSELATLKOV EXOVTAS AUTOUS, GAA’ Evdexouevous Te xal elxotas ...; De plac. 
propr. 2 (text Nutton (1987) 38), igitur dico quod non habeo scientiam utrum 
mundus sit generatus et utrum aliquid sit extra. Alexander of Aphrodisias 
ap. Simp. im Cael. 284.30—86.2 (attacking the Stoa); zm Ph. 671.4; cf. also Quaest. 
3.12. Sextus Empuiricus PH 2.181, meQi mavtoc bé SOyYUATOS StaTEMwvyxaow, 
ote Meoi MaonS AmodelEews Avayxy etvat Staqoviav. ei yao Tic dmodei—ews Tob 
elVOL KEVOV AdyoU évexev GUOAOYOULEVIE XAL TO ELVAL xEVOV OVVOWOAOYEITAL, Sf}- 
Lov 6tt ob GuqioPytodvtes mEoi ToD eivaL xeEVOV xa MEOl Thc AmodeiEews AdTOT 
auioprytotowy; cf. Adv. Phys. 1.333334, 2.2-5, Adv. Log. 2.350. Themistius in 
Ph. 67.16 Schenkl, to xevov & ot muoinol vouiTovoL. oxentéov ovv, cite 600G> 
vmohaupavovow eite uj. Proclus in 72. 2.65.14, avto d€ xad’ aUTO OxETTEOV, 
MHS OVdSEV EoTLV EEW Tot mavtoc. Johannes Philoponus in APo. 239.2, dtav 
dé MOTEQOV TAVTA TA Svta ~vtos abTOD mEQLexEL 7} OU, TO TEdSG TL (CHTOTUEV); 
m Ph. 610.24-31. Simplicius in Ph. 645.29-46.1, 647.12-48.35, esp. 648.11-17, 
éxetvol yoo éAeyov Eveoyela TL TOLOUTOV eivat SidoTHUG, O WETAED THV GHOUCTWV 
DTAOXYOV OVX EA OVVEXF] ElvaL TA GHUATA, HS Ot MEQl AnUdxoELTOV xal AEUxuTTOV 
éMevyov, OD UOVOV év TH ZOOUM xEVOV Elvall TL AEVOVTES, GAAG xal Zw tod xdouov, 
OE STAOV OTL TOMOS LEV OVA GV Ein, AUTO SE xaD’ AUTO UMPEoTHxE. TaUTHS SE 
tis SOENS yeyove zal Mynteddweos Oo Xtoc, zal TOV TudayooEtwmv tives, MSG WET? 
OALYOV AUTOS EQEt’ VOTEOOV SE XAL "ETinOVEOS. 
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Tiva deEi tov ZOOUOV XAL TiVa GOLOTEOS 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.10, Eusebius 15.41, ps.Galen 53, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.10 
Stobaeus 1.15.6de 
Cf. Achilles 29, 35 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he final chapter posing questions on the cosmos as a whole asks 
what its left and right regions are. It follows on quite naturally from 





questions of movement and place, but is nevertheless rather an oddity. 
We shall discover below how it came to obtain a place in the Placita. 


2. P records the following two lemmata: 
U. Tiva deEta Tot XOOWOV XAL TIVA CL.OLOTEOS 
P2.10.1 Tv0ayoeas TAdtwv *AguototéAys de&ie tod xdouoV TA AVatTOMna 
ugon, Gp’ Mv H AOYXT) Tis xLvyjoews, GoLtotEOd dé TA SUTLXG. 
P2.10.2 "“EumedoxdAfic de&ta wev ta nata TOV DEQLVOV TEOTLXOV, GOLOTEOA SE 
TO RATA TOV YELUEOLVOV. 


There are no significant textual variations in the other witnesses to 
P. G shortens the title to the first four words and, plainly striving for 
variation, replaces avatohixda wéen with ta ea and ta dutima with ta 
EOTEOLA. 


3. Both of the doxai in P can be located in S’s chapter 15 on shapes. 
‘The Empedoclean lemma precedes as last in a cluster of three (also 
2.9.7*, 2.10.2*); the other lemma is cited immediately thereafter: 


1.15 title Teoi oynudtov 

1.15.6d  “Eusedoxaiic 

SI —xal SEE UEV AVTOD TA HATA TOV DEELVOV TEOTLXOV, GOLOTEOA SE 
TO RATA TOV YELUEOLVOV. 

1.15.6e 

S2 IIutayooas, TAatowv, ‘AgtototéAns deEie tot xOOUOV TO. 
AVATOMAG UEOH, AD’ WV 1] GOK Ths xivrjoews [Sia tas Gvatordc], 
CLOLOTEOS SE TA SUTLXG. [Zijvwv Epaoxe TO TtE uaT EvdEtav 
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uvetovat.| oud? typos dé maow ovte Patos exelv TOV nOOLOV, x00” 
OV LOYOV Upos WEV AEVETAL TO xATOBEV Avw SidotyuUa, Patoc dé TO 
dvodev xatHO. UNdeV YOO ElvaL TOV OUTS SLAGTHUGTOV AEYOUEVOOV 
MEQL TOV ZOOMOV OLA TO TEL TO EAVTOD WEGOV AVTOV OUVEOTAVAL, 
ap’ ob MOOS Amav éoTl xal Meds 6 Navtayddev TAvTO. 
A difficulty arises in that the second lemma, when compared with P, 
contains quite a lot of additional material. ‘he first additional phrase 
can be bracketed as a gloss, as has been done since Heeren. The 
second 1s a repetition of a doxa found a few lines earlier at 1.15.6a. It 1s 
completely out of place here and should also be bracketed.**’ ‘The third 
addition is more substantial and more problematic. We shall return 
to it after we have discussed the main contents of the chapter. There 
is no other material in S$ that can be suspected to have its origin in 
A’s chapter. We note too that ‘T does not refer to this chapter. Some 
vaguely parallel material in Ach will be discussed below in sect. 5. 


4. It would seem, therefore, that this chapter, just like 48, has two doxai 
which stand in opposition to each other in a straightforward diaere- 
sis. [he former, attributed to the authoritative name-labels Pythagoras— 
Plato—Aristotle,**’ represents the majority view of the standard cosmo- 
logical model. ‘The latter is an earlier Presocratic view which deviates 
from it. In the cosmologies of both Aristotle (De Caelo 2.2) and the Stoa 
(Cleomedes Cael. 1.1.150-157 Todd) it is assumed that, since the cosmos 
is a living body in movement, it is legitimate to ascribe directions to 
it.2°° In the case of the first view the celestial equator is taken as point of 
departure. ‘The latter view must be related to the vortex model assumed 
by Empedocles and may be linked to the tilt of the earth recorded in 
A 2.8.2*.?%9 We would hesitate, however, to call this example a type A 
diaeresis. As we shall soon see, other contrasting views could have been 


added. 





237 In Vol. I:251 we hesitated to ascribe this lemma to AD, though its language 
certainly suggests that source. No place can be found for it in our reconstruction of 
Book I. Diels DG 313 prints it as part of A 1.14, but in a note says it should be added 
to 1.12. 

238 Only here in Book I, but also found at P 4.20.1, 5.4.2. 

239 For a good general discussion of the problem and Aristotle’s views see Moraux 
(1965) ad loc. 

240 This text has received almost no attention in the learned literature. Bollack (1965— 
1969) 3.277 argues that Empedocles takes the directions from the viewpoint of the sun 
as a moving living being, so that when moving from east to west, at the summer solstice 
it sets closer to the north pole, 1.e. on the right, at the winter solstice closer to the south 
pole, 1.e. on the left. 
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5. Uhere can be little doubt that the origin of the question raised 
in this chapter 1s located at Aristotle De Caelo 2.2, and esp. 284b6— 
11. Aristotle states that some speak about a right and a left side of 
heaven, such as the Pythagoreans. He then proceeds to discuss their 
theory in a critical vein, followed by his own view (285a11—86ag2). ‘The 
Pythagoreans speak only of left and right and ignore the aspect of above 
and below (Aristotle does not touch on front and back). He concludes 
that the northern hemisphere of the cosmos (and earth) is down and to 
the left, while the southern hemisphere is up and to the right. 

Other traditions that differ from Aristotle (and A) are found in two 
texts in Ach:**! 


text 1: §28 Tlegi tot a&ovoc, 62.8-12 Maass ~ 44.14-18 Di Maria 
ot d€ IIvdayooeior SeEta wev ta BoQELaA, HELOTEOM SE TA VOTLA XAAOTOLV. 
"Ouneos deEta UEV xOAET TO AVATOALKXG, GOELOTEOA SE TA SUTLXA SLA TOVTWV 
(Il. 12.239-240): 

eit’ emt OESL (WOL MEOS NO T NEALOV TE 

cit EM GOLOTEOG TOL YE MOTL COMOV NEQoEVTA. 


text 2: §35 Ilegi téoews, 72.13-22 Maass ~ 54.25-55.6 Di Maria 
tives O€ TOV EEYyouUEVWV PovAOVTAaL EuTIQOODEV LEV Tas "AOxtous, OmioW dé 
TOV VOTOV, SeELG(c) S5é Tas &vatohas, GoeLoTEEa(v) dé TI Svovw exeEwv, tows G0 
TOV “Onnoiov exav uwnde_evtes Ul. 12.239-240): 
eit’ emt OES (WOL MEOSG NO T NEALOV TE 
ElT ET AOLOTEOG TOL YE MOTL COPOV NEOOEVTA, ... 
Here it 1s the Homeric view, based on two lines from the Jhad, that 
corresponds to the first doxa in A (although he does not cite these 
lines), whereas the Pythagorean doxa in text 1 agrees with the view 
given by Aristotle in 285b26. It looks like A has gone against other 
traditions in lumping together Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle. As noted 
above, the correlation of east with right and west with left becomes the 
standard view in late antiquity. Proclus, commenting on 77. 36c6—8, 
states that Aristotle agrees with Plato on this point (in 72. 2.258.29), and 
Calcidius (Comm. 93) cites the first Homeric line with the implication 
that Plato and Homer agree.” On the other hand, the Pythagorean 





241 Note that Ach’s main concern in these texts is how the model sphere representing 
the cosmos, which was used in classroom lectures, was held and turned. 
242 'The same view is stated by Philoponus Aet. 193.19—23 (text below). He too cites 
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position in Ach’s text 1 1s taken up by Cleomedes, who can be taken to 
be representing the Stoic viewpoint,” but no name-labels are included 
in his brief account (see text below). It would seem, therefore, that A 
missed a chance to juxtapose the Platonic—Aristotelian and Stoic points 





of view on this question. 


6. One problem remains. We have not yet dealt with the problem of the 
final lines of S2 (= §1 in our reconstruction). In these lines it is argued 
that there is no height or depth in the cosmos because it is uniformly 
centered on itself (i.e. on the earth). ‘This is the view emphasized by 
Plato in 77. 62c3—d4, when arguing against a theory of weight based on 
movement up and down (i.e. the later view of Aristotle and the Stoa). 
This question differs from the main topic of the chapter. At most one 
can say that it introduces a related subject, 1.e. even if one argues that 
there 1s no up and down in a sphere one can still speak of left and right 
if the sphere 1s spinning 1n a particular fashion. Various positions can be 
taken on this passage. Diels simply took it as an extension of A’s lemma, 
and he was followed by Wachsmuth. However, the vague way 1n which 
the third person plural qgaoi picks up the triple name-label 1s quite 
slipshod, as well as being quite wrong in the case of Aristotle. Another 
possibility 1s that the passage derives from AD, and has been joined up 
by S in his usual associative but unsystematic fashion. But whose doxa 
would it be? It cannot come from the sections on Aristotle or the Stoa, 
so 1t must refer to Plato. But almost no trace of AD’s treatment of Plato 
survives, so 1t would quite bold to attribute this passage to him. We 
note that the additional passage 1s connected to what precedes with the 
particle dé, which is usually significant in A (but not in AD). It is just 
possible that 1t hints at a remnant of a doxographical détagmvia which 
A has not accurately preserved in full.2** One might also argue that S 
has added the passage from somewhere else; it is clearly relevant to the 





subject of his chapter. We retain Diels’ solution because it 1s the least 
risky, but not out of any great conviction. 





the Homeric lines. In the parallel text wm Ph. 454.14 he adds that by analogy the forward 
part 1s north and the back part 1s south, 1.e. the same view as in Ach’s text 2. 

243 The text Cael. 1.1.155-158 is included by Von Arnim as SVF 2.557. 

244 At in Cat. 142.27 Kalbfleisch (= SVF 2.557) Simplicius preserves a dtaqwvia be- 
tween a relative and an absolute conception of the directions of up and down in relation 
to the cosmos. 
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STRUCTURE (see above sect. 4) 


A 


B 


majority view 


A 
right eastern parts, left western parts (= §1) < 
minority view B 


right summer solstice, left winter solstice (= § 2) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


oe oO N 


U. Tiva deEia tot xOouov xa tiva GoeLotEed! 


Iludayooacs WAatav “AguototéAys Se&ta Tot ZOGMOV TH CLVALTOALKGL 
ugon, AM’ WV 1) OXI) Thc xIvYoEws?, GoLoTEOR SE TA SUTIXA. OVD’ 
voc dé mao oute Batos Exe TOV xOoUOV, xa’ Ov LOYOV VOC 
UEV AEVETAL TO HATOVEV Avo dStaotynuUa, Batos dé TO AvatEV xATH. 
UNdEV YAO Elva TOV OUTS SLAOTHUATOV AEYOUEVV TEL TOV 
ZOOUOV SLA TO TEOi TO EQUTOD UEGOV AVTOV OUVEOTEVAL, CLP’ OV 
MOOG AMAV EOTL XAL TEOSG Of MavtAYODEV TAVTO?. 

"Eumedsoxaijc SeEta UEV TA KATA TOV DVEOLVOV TOOTLXOV, GOLOTEOG SE 
TO KATO TOV YELWEQLVOV. 


“xl Tiva, GOELOTEOG Om. G 

dua taS Avatodds 8, secl. Diels 

od” Upoc—ravtiayove_ev tavto, dubia (vide supra) 
moos TO S, emend. Diels 

tovto 8, emend. Heeren 


Sta—; §1b-; §1c Tr9 Gigon; §2 31450 DK 


10. What are the right (parts) of the cosmos and what are the left 


Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle (declare that) the right parts of the 
cosmos are the eastern regions, from which its movement has its 
origin, while the western regions are its left (parts). But they say 

that the cosmos has neither height nor depth in the sense that 

height is said to be the dimension upwards from below and depth 1s 
the dimension downwards from above. For, (they say), none of the 
dimensions understood in this way are relevant to the cosmos because 
it is established around its own centre, from which there is the same 
(distance) to every (part) and towards which it 1s the same from every 
point. 

Empedocles (declares that) the regions at the summer solstice are the 
right parts (of the cosmos), while the regions at the winter solstice are 
the left parts. 
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DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 2.2 284b6, émewdy Sé twvés iow ot qaow etvai ti dSeEiov xa 
GOQLOTEQOV TOD OVEavod, xaddrEE Ot xahovuEvoL TUDaydgeLoL (ExEivOV YAO OUTOS 
O AOYOS EOTIV), OXEMTEOV MOTEQOV TOUTOV EXEL TOV TEOTMOV WS ExEIVOL AEYOUVOLV, 1] 
UGAAOV ETEQWS ... 28562327, Sov ToOivuV STL O APAVIS MOAOS EOTL TO CV. Kal 
OL UEV ExEt OLKOUVTES EV TH GVW ELOLV NULLOMPALOLW ZXAL EOS Toi SeELoic, Nuts d’ 
EV TO ZXATW ZXAL MOOS TOS AQELOTEQOIC, EvaVTLMS 1) MS OL TuBayogEtoL AEyOUOLV’ 
EXELVOL YAO NUGS AVM MOLOVOL nal Ev TH SEELO weoEL, TOUS S’ Exel xaATW nal Ev TH 
GoeLoteOm@. ovupatver SE tovvavtiov. Cleomedes Cael. 1.1.155-158, eumeoobia 
UsVv OVV TH MOOS TH Svoet Paolv civar avtod, émEeLd1) wc él Svow ~yet tiv SoU, 
OMLODLG SE TO HEOS TH AVATOAT ATO TOUTMV YAO etl TA EuTIOEOODEV TEdELOLV. ODEV 
SEE WEV AUTOD TH MOOS Goxtov, evMVvuUa SE TA TEOG LEOnUBOELAV YyEvNOETAL. 
Calcidius Comm. in Ti. 93, quia tamen idem mundus animal est et animal 
intellegens, dextras partes habebit profecto eas in quibus est inittum motus 
et ex qua parte perinde ut cetera animalia mouentur primitus. haec porro 
mundi pars in eois est proptereaque Homerum puto lapsum alitis augurantem 
dixisse (//. 12.239) “dexter ad eoum uolitans solemque diemque’. Proclus i 
Ti. 2.258.27-59.1, olda ev ovdv, StL xal 6 Samdviosg “AQuototéAys SEELOV Lev TO 
CLVATOALKOV, CLOLOTEQOV SE XAAEL TO OUTLAOV, ETELONTEO 1 UEV TOMTH xlvynots AN 
CAVATOAMV EOTLV, 1) OE UETH TAVTNV ATO SVOUDV, GOXN SE ZxLYOEWS EV THOL FMOLs 
tO SEELOV. HAL XAT’ AVTO YE TOUTO OVUMPWvVEt MEDS THV Tot TAatwmvocs maeadsoow 
... Johannes Philoponus Ael. 193.19-23, myoiv 6 TAdtwv, tov wev extoc 
emt ta SEELA O DEOS EXiVNOE, TOUTEOTLV TV GTAAVI], TOV OE EVTOS EX’ CLELOTEOG, 
TOG TAavMUevas SNAOVOTL, SEELA UEV TA AVATOALKXA TEOCDAYOEEVWV “OUNELXO<s, 
CLOLOTEOG SE TA SUTLKG’ POL yoUv uaxetvos “eit” Ent SEE (wor TEOS NO T NHEALOV 
te | €lT Em GELOTEEA TOL ye OTL COMoV HEQdevta”; in Ph. 454.9—-15, zal EV TH 
MAVTL Sé SEELA WEV TH AVATOMXG, WG GOYOVTA TiS uLVNOEWS, GOLOTEOa SE TO 
EVAVTLA. OUT XAL O MOUTHS AVTG xaAEt POL yao “eit? et SeEV twour MEOS NO 
v Tehov te, | eit” ex’ GoLoteod tot ye MoTL COMov heQdevta.” tadtta péev obv 
deELa ual GOLOTEOG, XAT Avadoylav de EuTTEOODEV LEV TA BoQELA, OmLOTEV SE TA 
votta. Simplicius in Cael. 392.5~—8 (also cites the Homeric verses). 


Aétius Placita 2.11 


IleQgi oveavodt, tic 7] TOUTOV OVOLA 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.11, Eusebius 15.42, ps.Galen 54, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.11 

Stobaeus 1.23.1—2 

Cf. Achilles 5, Dox. Pasg. 22, Philo Somn. 1.21, Lactantius Opif. 17, 
Arnobius Adv. Nat. 3.17 


ANALYSIS 


1. Having completed the chapters on the cosmos as a whole (1-10), A 
now turns to its loftiest and most eminent part, the heaven, to which 
only two chapters are devoted before moving on to the stars.?*° ‘This 
is the first of four chapters in Book II focusing on the ovotoa of parts 
of the cosmos (also 4/13 stars, 4/20 sun, {[25 moon). ‘These chapters are 
crucial in organizing the structure of the remainder of the book. ‘The 
chapter 1s remarkable on account of the unusually copious amount 
of related doxographical material available from outside the narrow 
Aétian tradition. ‘This additional material will help us to discover the 
chapter’s rationale, but 1s of limited use in the task of reconstructing the 
text, which unfortunately is in a poor state. 


2. We start as always with P. ‘There are three lemmata, but the last of 
these 1s hopelessly corrupt. We print the text as given by Mau: 


ta. legit oveavod, tic 1) TOUTOU OVOLA 


P2.11.1 "AVOELUEVNS THV MEQLPOOGYV TV EEWTATH YHLVYV. 

P2.11.2 "Eumedoxdfic otegéuviov etvan tov ovoavov gE GéQ0S OUUMAYVEVTOS 
DMO MVEOG HOEVOTAAAOELODS, TO TVEMBES ZaL (TO) GEEdSES EV 
EXATEOM TOV NULOPOLOLWV MEQLEYOVTA. 

P2.11.3 “Aguototédns &% méurtTOV GMULATOS (...) fT TVEdS 7 T (...) Ex 
Deouod xal Puxeot UlyUaTos. 


We note first that there 1s some variation in the chapter’s title: E and 
G have the very short Heegit oveavot, while Q seems to be closer to 


45 On the possibility that another chapter on cosmic distances occurred here see 


ch. 31 sect. 4. 
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P in reading Heat oveavot ovotac. The first two lemmata in the mss. 
of P are quite acceptable. In the first E has a striking variant, read- 
ing its final part as tijc wm Covys eivar. This does not give a quality 
to the heaven and may be connected to the short title without ovota. 
The third is not ungrammatical but makes little sense. It is deleted in 
E, which suggests that the text must have become corrupt very early 
on (otherwise it would surely have been included). G changes his text 
to AguototéAys &% MEUTTOV CWUATOS TVELVOV Elvat TOV OVOAVOV &x DEO- 
uod zal WvYeot ulyuatocs. This indicates that his text was problematic, 
but 1s of no help to us. Q is also of no assistance for trying to restore 
P’s original text. Diels ad loc. (cf. DG 23) tried to use G to emend the 
text,?*° and finds justification for mcluding the name-label Anaximan- 
der from Achilles, but in this he was mistaken (as we shall see). Mau 
and Lachenaud rightly obelize, as above. 


3. S 1s this time the more straightforward source. In his brief chapter 
on the substance and division of the heaven he does little more than 
join together two chapters from A, refraimmg from any coalescence 
and adding almost no extraneous material. For the current chapter five 
doxai are to be considered: 


1.23 title [legi tis oveavot ovolas xai SiatleeoEews 


1291 

SI ‘Avagwevys xal Taouevidys thv mEQipooayv tHhv EEWtatw Tis yijc 
ELVOLL TOV OVOAVOV. 

S2 "EumedsoxAfis OTEQEUVLOV ElVaL TOV OVOAVOV &E Géo0C MayévTOS UO 
MVOEOG XOVOTAAAOELOMC, TO MVEMBES ZxAL TO HEQOWSES EV EXATEOW 
TOV NULOPOALOLWV TWEOLEYOVTCL. 

53 ‘Avagiuavdeos €% Beouod xal puxYeod uUlyuatos. 

S4. Tlaouevidns, ‘Hodxdertoc, todtwv, Zrjvov mUVEWOV Elva TOV 
OVOAVOV. 

1290 

55 "AQLOTOTEANS EX MEUMTOV OMUATOS. AEYEL YOUV Ev Tots Teel tijc¢ 


PVOLAT|S AXQOKGEWS “AL OVEAVOD (Mss. AUTOB) AdYOLS OUVTWC’ 
OVVEOTAVAL OE TA GOTEA ZXAL TOV OVEAVOV EX TOD AIDEQOS ... 


The first lemma 1s parallel to P1, but it shows signs of Stobean rephras- 
ing. ‘he addition of the name-label Parmenides is unexpected in light 
of its repetition in $4. In the other three ovoia chapters Parmenides 1s 
described in each case as regarding the celestial bodies as fiery, so it 1s 


246 CQ) may support the proposed change to avewov (cf. G), but not the suppression of 
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preferable to attach it to S’s fourth lemma rather than to the first. It 1s 
possible that the first name-label replaces another authentic name, but 
we can only guess whose name that was. On the other hand, at A 2.7.1* 
the words zai to meoueyov b€ TdOUas TElyous SIxNV OTEQEOV UIGOEYELV, VE 
® mve@dns ote~eévy or their equivalent in the original source may well 
have been the source of the present doxa, and could have led to Par- 
menides representing both a solid and fiery nature, 1.e. S1 and $4! But 





one would surely hesitate to place the same name-label on both sides 
of the basic dtaigeots. S may have suspected a problem and converted 
the doxa into a statement about the location of the heaven—e. like an 
introductory definition—rather than about its earthly nature. It is safest 
to drop the second name-label. 

The second doxa 1s identical to P2. ‘The remaining three doxai are 
most intriguing when compared to P3, because we find that elements 
of all three are found there, but in reverse order, as can be seen in the 
following table: 





P3 “AguototeAns &% MEUTTOV OMUATOS = S5 


MVEOS 7 cf. S4 metvov 

ex DEQUOD xaL WUXYEOD ULyUaTOS. = $3 éx Dequot xat puyeot ulywatoc, 
but including the name-label of 
Anaximander 


We see that the doxa of Anaximander must have originally been pres- 
ent in P, even though the name-label got lost. ‘The preceding words 
mveos 7 are very likely a remnant of S84. It is likely that P reduced the 
number of name-labels in this doxa in conformity with his usual prac- 
tice (cf. Vol. I:192), but there is no way of knowing what he actually 
did. $5 1s very brief and S follows his frequent practice of adding some 
more material from AD.**’ ‘The reversal of order, however, 1s difficult. 
Diels, as so often, gives precedence to P, despite the problematic nature 
of the transmitted text. It is certainly common practice for S to post- 
pone a Platonic or Aristotelian lemma and either replace it with or link 
it to material from elsewhere (cf. Vol. [:248, 265-266).**° ‘This may have 
happened here. We are not yet in a position to decide what the original 











247 901.37 is in fact repeated from a longer quote in the previous chapter, 196.516. 
The introductory passage at 201.1-2 1s quite unusual. It gives the impression that he 
is going to cite a passage from the Aristotelian treatises Ph. and Cael., but instead we 
get a summary in oratio obliqua. In Vol. I:296 we suggested he may have derived this 
information from AD as well. On A’s quotations and references see further Part I sect. 
18. 

2483 'This also occurs in J 20 and § 23. 
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order in A was. Finally it should be noted that the title of S’s chapter 1s 
similar to the title suggested by the translation of Q, 


4. I unfortunately has skipped over this section of the Placita, so the 
direct sources for A are exhausted. However, we are fortunate to have 
no less than five texts which cannot go back to A, but are so close that 
they clearly stem from a parallel tradition. 

(1) Achilles has a separate chapter Tic ovoia oveavot, of which the 
opening lines are relevant to this chapter: 


Isagoge 5, 34.25-35.2 Maass ~ 13.16-14.2 Di Maria 


Achi TOV SE OVOAVOY Ot LEV TVEWSN ElvaL XAL OTEOEUVLOV, EVTOS 
dE AUTOD Tov aldéeos Tv omaioav Exyouévyv Moree Sadov, 
Stapéoew Sé tavty, 1 6 Uev SaA0c Aveoqpeoss eer TO THE, 6 SE 
aidjo xatwpeoés, xal TH tO Usv Deiov eivar xai xaVaEdv xa 
CLUETAANITOV, TO OE PVAOETOV: 


Ache "EumedoxAfc SE ZOVOTAAAMSN TODTOV Elval PHotv é% tod 
MAVETWSOUG OVAAEYEVTA, 
Achg3 ‘Avagiuavdeosc S€ ATHVOV TUEOS LETEXOVTA, 


Ach4. "AQLOTOTEANS OMuUG x WuYood ual Deouod. 


Three of A’s name-labels and three of A’s doxai recur here, but every- 
thing is unbelievably jumbled. ‘The first doxa 1s rather odd: the heaven 
is fiery yet solid, while inside ether is found with a downward move- 
ment.”#9 ‘The term otegéuviov—not a common word—1s precisely that 
prominently used for Empedocles’ doxa in A. ‘The Empedoclean doxa 
in Achilles 1s more compactly presented than in A, but 1s recogniz- 
ably the same. ‘The name-labels of Aristotle and Anaximander may 
have been accidentally swapped. ‘The result 1s similar to the mess in 
P, but cannot be derived from it, as Diels mistakenly thought. At DG 
340 he suggests Zyyvov or méustov for the impossible atyvov. But of 
A’s doxai the one completely missing 1s the first, so Maass’ suggestion 
YNivov MVEOdS LWETEXOVTa 1s to be preferred.?” 








249 Tt is perhaps a reflection of the question whether the heaven has depth or pos- 
sesses a surface only; cf. below A 2.15* and our analysis ad loc. In the Philonic text to be 
cited below this question immediately follows. 

290 He appositely refers to Thales’ doxa in §11, 40.1 that the nature of the stars is to 
be ynivy éusveos; cf. A at P 2.15.1. Kranz at 12A17a DK notes the conjecture, but also 
points to the report at ps.Plu. Sé. 2 (= 12A10 83.34 DK) that the cosmos developed out 
of the yoviwov deQuot te xat wuyeot. It would be rash to derive atyvov in Ach from 
yovuov, but that there is a link between the passage and both A and Ach 1s very likely. 
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(2) Among the Doxographica Pasquah there 1s the following text § 22 
(200.1317, scholion to Basil im Hex. 1.8 14.12 Amand de Mendieta- 
Rudberg): 


DPI = tv OVEAVOV Ot WEV MVEMSH TV OVOLAV ElTOV’ 

DP2 *Eunedoxdjjc b€ VdeomaYyT xat Olovel ROVOTAAAMOES EELANWCL’ 

DP3GAAot 6€ EGU Ex TOV 6’ OTOLYELOV’ 

DP4 = tegot Sé tod €' otOLyElou: cixdtWS OV TAEAMEUMETAL TIV TEEl OVOLAC 
OXEWLV WS SLAPWVOV ZXAL AYONOTOV. 


The doxographical method and style, with three anonymous plurals 
and only one name-label, cannot be mistaken. ‘The doxa mentioned 
first is the dominant one (cf. the four names in S$), with Empedocles 
and the others deviating from it. The term végorayij is new. It 1s only 
found here and must be considered dubious.*! ‘The third doxa is new. 
It may have been devised on an analogy with the Platonic view on the 
ovota of the heavenly bodies (cf. A 2.13.12*). It 1s also possible that the 
Aristotelian doxa was accidentally split in two.” 

(3) Another important text is found at Philo De Somnis 1.21, as part 
of a doxographical passage on the nature of the heavens and the soul. 
Missed by Diels, it was analysed by Wendland, who demonstrated that 
it gives a privileged insight into the doxographical tradition in the 
period before A.?** Philo argues that both the heavens and the intellect 
have a nature that 1s not accessible to human knowledge. In giving 
examples he draws on material that in the case of the heavens 1s very 
close to the cosmology of A’s Book II and in the case of the intellect 1s 
very close to the psychology of Book IV? For the heavens the following 
questions are asked: 


Ai _ the heaven: what 1s its nature? (§ 21, cf. A 2.11*) 

A2 the heaven: 1s it three- or two-dimensional? (§ 21, cf. A 2.15* on the 
fixed stars) 

Bi _ the stars: what is their nature? (8 22, cf. A 2.13*) 





29! Pasquali (1910) 219 thought it had an authentic ring and that the scholion pre- 
serves the original doxa best, but Bollack (1965-1969) 3.245 disagrees. Various other 
possibilities are vygorayi, wuyeomayh, xevuotayr (cf. glaciatum in the Lactantian text 
cited below). 

292 Cf. the doxa in the Philonic text to be cited below, where we get the doxa if wnde- 
voc is subtracted from méuntov xvxA0MoeElnov OMua, UNdSEVvoOs TOV TETTAOWV OTOLYELWV 
WETEXOV. 

293 Cf. Wendland (1897); see further the brief remarks in Vol. [:317-318 and Runia 
(2008) 24-28. 

294 On the latter material furnished by Philo see Mansfeld (1990a) 3117-3121. 
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B2 _ the stars: are they living or lifeless? (§ 22, cf. A 2.3* on the cosmos) 
Ci the moon: is its light its own or from the sun? (§ 23, cf. A 2.28%). 





A little later he returns to the theme and adds some more examples: 


D1 __ the sun: what 1s its size? (853, cf. A 2.21*) 

Ci the moon: is its light its own or bastard? (853, cf. A 2.28*) 

Bi _ the stars: what is their nature? ($53, cf. A 2.13*) 

B3 _ the stars: what is their movement? ($53, cf. A 2.16*) 

B4 _ the stars: what is their relation to each other and to the earth? (853, 
Cf h 2210"): 


The passage relating to the present chapter reads as follows (Somn. 1.21, 


3.209.8-12 C-W): 


TOVTOV WEV OY TAVTIWOV alodavoueda, OS’ OVEAVOS GXATAANATOV EXEL 
THV PUVOL, OVOEV EAUTOD GAMES YVMOELOUG MEOS Huds ATOOTEAGAS. TL 
VOLO CLV ELTTOLULEV; 

Phi Ott MEMNHYMS EOTL ROVOTAAAOS, WS NELWORV TLVEG; 

Ph2 7 Ott ade TO xadaewtatov; 

Ph3 7 OTL MEUATOV ZVXAOPOELKOV GOHUG, UNSEVOG THV TETTHOWV OTOLYELOV 
UETEXOV; 


Philo’s approach 1s sceptical, so his three doxai are questions rather 
than answers. He omits the name-labels, but the doxai of Empedocles 
(crystal), Parmenides ef ali (fire) and Aristotle (fifth element) are clearly 





recognizable. ‘The sequence given is the same as in S (against P). Philo’s 
descriptions of the last two positions is in fact fuller than in A. ‘This may 
reflect his source, as assumed by Wendland,’” or may represent his own 
additions. 

(4) ‘he next text is found in the early 4th cent. Christian writer 
Lactantius. It 1s somewhat similar to the Philonic passage in that it 
too is found in a context where various opinions on the nature of the 
soul are presented, Opi. 17. Lactantius too 1s sceptical about what we 
can know about the soul. But he does know what it is not,*® which 
leads him to make a remark about our knowledge of the heavens (8 17.6, 
200.25~-202.5 Perrin): 





haec apertissime falsa sunt. neque enim tam obscuram nobis huiusmodi 
rerum dico esse rationem, ut ne hoc quidem intellegamus, quid verum esse 
non possit. an si mihi quispiam dixerit aeneum esse caelum aut ultreum aut, 





299 Wendland (1897) 1075. 
296 As Perrin (1974) 397 notes in his Commentary, the thought goes back to the words 
of the Academic philosopher Cotta in Cicero N.D. 1.57. 
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ut Empedocles ait, “aerem glaciatum’’, statimne adsentiar, quia caclum ex 
qua materia sit ignorem? sicut enim hoc nescio, ita illud scio. 


Three solid substances are given as possible substances of the heaven.*” 
Bronze vaguely recalls the first doxa in A, but may also be influenced 
by the Bible.**® Glass is closer to the Empedoclean doxa, but then his 
name-label is used for a third option ‘frozen air’, which is similar to 
what we find in A and Philo, but not quite the same. 

(5) Finally there 1s another text in the work of Lactantius’ teacher 
Arnobius, Adv. Nat. 3.17, which expresses the same mode of scepticism 
(175.23-176.3 Marches): 

ut enim, si vitreus esse dicatur mundus, si argenteus, ferreus vel ex fragili 


conglobatus et fabricatus testa, non dubitemus falsum esse contendere, 
quamvis quae sit elus materia nesciamus, ita cum de specie agatur del ... 


The options this time are glass, silver, iron or fine earthenware. Here 
the doxographical origin of the theme can still be felt, but clearly 
rhetorical embellishment has taken over. 





‘Two conclusions may be permitted. Firstly, the relation between A 
and these texts 1s close enough that all must go back to a common 
Grundlage in the anterior doxographical tradition. Particularly striking 





is the presence of Empedocles, whose view occurs repeatedly (though 
the name-label is left out by Philo). Secondly, the parallel passages are 
disturbed or partial or incomplete. A has gone his own way. Decisive 
insight into his rationale is not furnished by this copious material. 


5. [here is no reason to think that the present chapter, with its five 
doxai, as preserved by 8S and P, is not complete. ‘This cannot be proven 
either, but the non-Aétian parallels do not suggest a vast fund of extra 





doxai. ‘The challenge, then, is to determine the method and intended 
structure of the chapter. 

It should be noted, first of all, that the subject of the chapter 1s some- 
what unclear. It 1s not likely that the reader would take oveavoc to 
mean the cosmos as a whole (a possible meaning of the term, as Plato 
makes clear at 772. 28b2) because ch. 1-10 have already dealt with this 
subject. But there is still ambiguity as to whether it means just the out- 
ermost sphere with or without stars (a matter of controversy, as we shall 





297 Note also his text at Div. Inst. 3.3.4, (cited in the parallels below), where the materia 
(ovota) of the caelum is part of the subjects of philosophy that 1s beyond human 
knowledge. 

298 'The phrase caelum aeneum is found at Deut. 28:23, as noted by Perrin ad loc. 
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see) or the entire heavenly realm. ‘The opening lemma, by speaking of 
‘the outermost periphery’, clearly 1mples the former option, as does 
the second, which appears to distinguish between the outer shell and 
what it contains.*°? ‘he remainder of the doxai, however, could easily 
refer to the heavens as a whole, including the heavenly bodies. 

Apart from the description in the Empedoclean doxa, the views 
given are very short, confined to single words or brief phrases. ‘The 
possibilities are given (in S’s order) as earthy, solid, mixed, fiery and 
quintessential. Is this just a sequential list or 1s 1t determined by a more 
basic division? It might be concluded that the first and fourth represent 
the fundamental dtatigeois, especially since this division provides the 
basic clue for the later ovoia chapters (see the analyses of 4/13, §/20 
and 4/25 below). Yet this conclusion would seem to be premature. How 
do we fit the Empedoclean doxa, and even more problematically, that 
of Anaximander into such a diaeresis? 





A further problem is the difference in sequence between S and P, 
where, as we already noted, the positions of Aristotle and Anaximander 








are reversed. ‘The preference, we believe, must be given to S, even if 
this means an exception to the rule that P is more reliable for fixing 
the order of the doxai. ‘There is no problem in having Anaximander 





at the end as a compromise view. But P has Aristotle precede the fiery 
doxa, which seems inherently unlikely (cf. what happens to the three 
other ovoia chapters). S had a good reason for putting Aristotle last (so 
he could attach the passage from AD), but no good reason for moving 
Anaximander up to third place. It is a justifiable assumption that the 
textual corruption in P is responsible for the discrepancy between our 
main sources. 


6. Further assistance can be sought and gained from the list of dialec- 
tical-doxographical parallels. A number of texts indicate that the ques- 
tion of the essential nature of the heaven was a prime topic in cosmo- 
logy, notably the summary of the subjects of physical investigation given 
by Posidonius (text below), where it heads a list of no less than seven 
subjects (cf. also ps.Aristotle, Philostratus etc.). In Plato and Aristotle 
the distinction between the outermost heaven and the heavenly bodies 





299 On this Empedoclean text see Guthrie (1962-1981) 2.188. We take the hemi- 
spheres of air and fire to be concentric. ‘These are also found in the account in ps.Plu. 
Str. 10, as 1s the solid mass (acayos) of the air, but the nature of the outermost sphere 1s 
not mentioned. 
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is not clearly made, and no doxographical material is found. In rhetor- 
ical and more general texts too the subject 1s not commonly cited as 
a theme for a physical guaestio. A number of significant texts are found 
in the Patristic tradition, inspired by biblical verses which speak about 
the heaven (starting with the otegémpa in Gen. 1:6). Following the lead 
of Philo, they all have a pronounced sceptical flavour, at least as far 
as philosophical views are concerned. For Gregory ‘the ovota of the 
heaven is controversial on account of the variety of doxai held on the 
subject by philosophers of nature, who differ in accordance with what 
seems right to each of them’ (text below). Basil devotes two passages 
to the subject in his Homilies on the biblical creation account. In the 
former he states that what the Bible says on the subject is sufficient, 
citing a verse from Isaiah that declares the heaven to be ‘as smoke’, 
1.e. a tenuous and not a solid substance. In the second text, however, 
he argues that there has been a great diversity of studies on heaven’s 
nature and mentions as examples the Platonic and Aristotelian views 





(though without name-labels). In late antiquity the difference between 
these two views became the main point of controversy on this subject 
(see the text of Philoponus cited below). 

Basil’s approach is consistent with two earlier texts which provide 





further valuable clues. ‘The more important of these is the passage 
with which Seneca starts his book on phenomena in the celestial realm, 
Nat. 2.1.1.7 Although compactly presented it sheds much light on the 
structure of the Placita as a whole. ‘he quaestio on the nature of the 
heaven is presented as solidumne sit caelum ac firmae concretaeque materiae 
an ex subtil tenuique nexum, 1.e. a diaeresis between solid and tenuous 
substance. ‘he same division was found in the Epicurean doxa at 
D.L. 10.88 on the outer limit of the cosmos, and indeed in the very 
similar doxa linked to this text found at A 2.7.3*.7°' Of course, for 
Epicureans with their multiple kosmoz, it is not an either/or situation, 
since both are possible. A number of other texts in Plutarch, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and Simplicius also discuss this question in terms of a 
distinction between a solid and a tenuous material (see texts below). 
‘There can be no doubt that this is the decisive clue for understanding 





260 Not exploited by Diels; valuable observations by Waiblinger (1977) 23-29, who 
uses the Placita to shed light on Seneca, but not vice versa, and focuses mainly on 
Book I], the part of A which corresponds most to the subject of the Nat. 

261 See our discussion of this text above in ch. 7 sect. 5. 
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the present chapter. It is moreover important to note that the same 
diaeresis will prove crucial in 4/13 on the nature of the heavenly bodies. 


7. [he main diaeresis in A is thus between (1) the first two positions, 
which involve solid material (earthy—cf. the various options in Lactan- 
tus and Arnobius—or the more exceptional solidified crystalline air), 





and (2) the last two which are clearly tenuous (fiery, ethereal fifth ele- 
ment). A similar contrast was found in the mechanistic cosmologies at 
the beginning of 4/7 on the cosmos’ td&tc (cf. ch. 7 sect. 5). In between 
these two groups there is the doxa attributed to Anaximander, which 
at first might seem not to agree with our analysis very well, but can 
be explained as a compromise view, if 1t 1s recognized that tenuous- 
ness 1s associated in the Placita with heat, solidity with cold (cf. the Par- 
menidean doxa on the origin of the sun and the moon at 8 1.25.3¢ = 
A 2.20.15*, and also the doxa on the tilting of the earth at P 3.12.1). 
‘The doxa is far too brief for a precise understanding of its contents. It 
is plausible, however, that it refers to the combination of hot (fire) and 
cold (mist) that 1s characteristic of the revolving circles that produce the 
light of the heavenly bodies (cf. A 2.13.7*, 2.20.2*, 2.25.1*).?©? "The place- 
ment of this doxa in the third position yields a type B diaeresis and so 
eives the chapter a characteristic symmetry. here also does seem to be 
a progression from more solid to more ethereal views, so that the five 
doxai move from the most solid to the least solid substance, with the 
unusual case of the Aristotelian quintessence bringing up the rear. ‘This 
is indicated by the arrow in the diagram below. It would also be possible 
to place less emphasis on the diaeresis and see the chapter as moving 








through the various elements—earth, ice-like air, fire, quintessence 
with the middle lemma using a different schema. ‘The weight of the 
doxographical parallels, however, militates against this view. 


0. [he structure of our chapter has now been clarified, but it gives 





pause to think that we needed extraneous material in order to deter- 
mine it. Admittedly the prominent word otegéuviov gives a clue. But 
the basic division between solid and tenuous is not clearly signposted. 
Has A reduced the doxography so drastically that the clues have fallen 





262 Cf. also our discussion of ps.Plu. Si. 2 above in n. 250. Kahn (1960) 57 sees a link 
between A’s doxa with this text (and ‘Theophrastus), which is certainly possible. But it 
should be noted that A’s chapter concerns the nature of the celestial sphere (1.e. related 
to its structure, cf. 97), not its genesis. 
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away? We note, however, that in the other examples from the same 
tradition it was not clear either. In Dox. Pasg. the main antithesis 1s 





between fiery and Empedocles’ congealed nature. More confusingly, in 
Achr the heaven 1s mvewdys and otegéuvioc. The alternative 1s to con- 
clude that the basic diaeresis was so well known that the reader was 
supposed to detect it without difficulty. ‘This 1s surely presuming a great 
deal. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 7) 





A ovota solid 1 
I general position: earthy (= §1) A <x 
2 exceptional position: congealed air (= § 2) : 
B compromise view B 
mixture hot (tenuous) and cold (solid) (= § 3) 
C ovoia tenuous ] 
I general position: fiery (= § 4) w < 2 | 


2 exceptional position: fifth element (= §5) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
ta’. Tlegt oveavot, Tic 7) TOUTOV OvOIA! 


I “Ava&wueévyc? tiv mEeoipooay tiv eEwWtatw yyivynv’. 

"EumedoxAfic OTEQéUVvLov Elva TOV OVEAVOV &E EOS OVUMAYévTOC! 
VITO MUQOG ZXOVOTAAAOELOMS, TO MVEMSES xAL TO”? GEQM@bdES EV 
EXATEOW TOV TULOPOALOLWV TEOLEYOVTA. 

"Avaésiuavegos é% Veouotd xal WuYooU ULYUATOS. 

TIlaguevidns “Hoaxrettos Stoatwv Ziyvwov MVEWwov. 

"AQLOTOTEANS EX MEUMTOV OMUATOC?. 


Or He OO 


i 


P, meQl Tis OVEavot ovoiacs SQ, regi oveavot EG, cf. Ach tig ovoia oveavod 
"Avaéuevys “at Taouevidys S 

P, yi etvat G, tij>¢ yfic civan S, tic Ew Cove etvar E, ‘daB die Substanz des 
Himmels dampfartig und auBerhalb von ihm (dem Himmel) verlaufende 
Bewegung an seiner 4uBersten Grenze ist’ Q, yfjc¢ etvat conj. Diels ex G et S 
4 ovurayevta Q ut vid. 

5 toom. PE, rest. Diels Mau 

6 


textus lemmatum 3~—5 in P non sanus; vide supra 


Co N 


§1 13413 DK, cf. 28438; §2 31451 DK; §3 12A17a DK; § 4a 28438 DK; § 4b 22A10 
DK; §4c fr. 84. Wehrly §4d SVF 1.116; §5 T19 Gigon 
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11. On the heaven, what 1s its substance 


Anaximenes (declares that) the outermost periphery is earthy. 

2  Empedocles (declares that) the heaven is solid, consisting of air that has 
been compacted together by fire in crystalline fashion, (and) containing 
the fiery (element) and the airy (element) in each of the hemispheres. 

3 Anaximander (declares that the heaven consists) of a hot and a cold 
mixture. 

4 Parmenides, Heraclitus, Strato and Zeno (declare that the heaven 1s) 
fiery. 

5 Aristotle (declares that the heaven consists) of a fifth body. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 3.1 298a24-26, meQi uév odv tod EMTOV Oveavot xa THV 
UEOMV, ETL OE MEOL TOV EV AUVUTM PEQOUEVMV COTEWV, EX TLVWV TE GUVEOTHOL XOLL 
MOL GTTA THV MVOL EOTL, MOOG SE TOVTOLS OTL AyEvyTA xal AGdaeTa, SrEdnAv- 
Dauev mectegov. Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.88, cited in ch. 7 sect. 5. Posidonius 
fr. F18 E.-K. (= Simp. za Ph. 291.26), tis uev pvoutic Bemetacs eotl tO Oxo- 
MEV MEQL TE OVOLAG OVEAVOD XaL GOTEWV xaL SUVAUEMS XAL MOLOTHTOS YEVEGEWS 
te xaL PVOEGS ual vy Ala tTovTHMV EOL WEyEDOUS “al OYNUATOS ual TAEEWS AITO- 
detxvivat SUvvatau 1 SE GOTOOAOYLA TEQL TOLOVTOV WEV OVOEVOS ELyELOET ACYELV, 
CLILOSELNVUOL OE TIV TAELV TOV OVOEAVLOV ZOOWOV OVTWS ATOMHVAGA TOV OVEAVOY, 
MEQL TE OYNUGTWV AEVEL HAL WEYEDOV HAL ATMOOTHUGTWV iis TE HAL NALOV ZXGLL OEAN- 
VIS UAL MEOL EXAELWEWV ZAL OVVAWEWV TOV GOTEWV XAL TWEQL Tis Ev Talc Poeaic 
AVTMV MOLOTHTOS xai moooTHTOs. Ps.Aristotle De mundo 2 392a6, oveavot dé 
zal GOTEWV OvGiav Lev aidéoa xadroduEev, oY, dd¢ TLvEs, SL TO TUEWSY OOaV 
aiDEeoDat, TANULEAODVTES MEOL TIV AAELOTHV MVEOS ATHAAGYUEVYHV SUVAULV, CAAC 
Si tO Gel Deiv xvxAoMoooULEeVYV, OTOLyELOV OVOAV ETEQOV TMV TETTCOMV, CX1)- 
eatov te xa Betov. Philo Somn. 1.21-23, 53, see above sect. 4(3). Seneca Nai. 
2.1.1, omnis de universo quaestio in caelestia, sublimia, terrena dividitur. prima 
pars naturam siderum scrutatur et magnitudinem et formam ignium, quibus 
mundus includitur, solidumne sit caelum ac firmae concretaeque materiae an 
ex subtili tenuique nexum, agatur an agat, et infra sese sidera habeat an in 
contextu sui fixa, quemadmodum anni vices servet, solem retro flectat, cetera 
deinceps his similia ... Plutarch De facie 928D, ti yao ottw>s AGPwuEv &E wv 
EXELVOL (XTwixol) AEYOUVOL TO ElxOcG; AEYOUVOL ye TOD aldEEocg TO LEV AVYOELOES xa 
NENTOV VITO UAVOTNHTOSG OVOAVOV YEYOVEVAL TO SE TUXVOVEV ZXAL OVVELANDEV CLOTOG, 
TOUTWV S& TO VODEdTATOV Elvalt TIV OEkjvynV xai DorsQmtatov (cf also 9348). 
Alexander of Aphrodisias ap. Simp. in Cael. 436.4, amoget d€ xadkd@c 6 “AXE- 
Eavoeos, Aco ANAS OVONS Tio MEUNTNS AEyOUEVYS OVOLAS TOD xUXAMOENTLXOT 
OWUATOS TOOMUTH Patvetat SLAPOEG TOU TAV GOTEWV OWUATOS MEOG TO OVEGVLOV' 
EL OE OLAMEQEL OAWS MUXVOTHTES 1} UAVOTNTES 1} RATA YOWUATA 1) HATA Tiva GAAG 
TOLAUTA Eldyn, WH>o anrAG A€yetar ... Flavius Philostratus Lp. 56, xai meet 
TH ACAMOTA &GTOVSAXEL PLACGOMotOoa, xal Hv adtiic 6 ows TA OVEAVOTD vata 
OOAV ZAL TEL Tis uaTA Tatta OVONS OVOias MOAUTEayUOvEtv ... Arnobius Ad.. 
nat. 3.17, see above sect. 4(5). Lactantius De ofif. Dei 17.6, see above sect. 
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A(4); Dw. Inst. 3.3.4, nam causas naturalium rerum disquirere aut scire velle 

. caelum ipsum qua magnitudine, qua materia constet, utrum quietum sit et 
immobile an incredibili celeritate volvatur ... Basil in Hex. 1.8 14.19 Amand 
de Mendieta—Rudberg, GAAG meQi Lev Tig OVolas TOD OVEAVOD GEexovUEDEa TOC 
Tae TOU "Hoaiov eionuevotc’ OG EV LOLWTLXOIS ONUAOLV LxavV Uv Tis PVOEWS 
AVTOV THV SLAVOLAV EVETOLNOEV, ELTMV’ O OTEQEWOUS TOV OVEAVOV WOEl xamvoOv (Is. 
4.0:22)' TOUTEOTL, AEMTIV PVOLV XAL OV OTEQEAV OVSE TayEtav Eis THV TOD OVEAVOD 
OVOTAOLV OVOLMOAGC; 1.11 18.12, TA QUTA SE TATTA xaL TEOL OVEAVOT ElTOWEV, OTL 
MOAVPWVOTATOL MOAYUATELAL TOG GOTPOts TOU ROOUOV MEL TTS OVEOAVLOV PVOEWS 
ZATABEBANVTAL. XAL OL UEV OVUVTETOV GUTOV EX TOV TECOGMOWV OTOLYELMV ELOT]IZXG- 
OLV, WS ANTOV OVTA XAL OOATOV, ZXAL UETEXOVTA YTS UEV OLA THV AVTLTVILAV, TUVEOS 
dé, dua tO xaVoEdoBat, THV SE AOLTAV, Sia THV ULE. OL SE TOBTOV ws AariBavov 
MOAQWOCUEVOL TOV AOYOV, MEUATHV TLV OMUATOS MPUOLV ElG OVEAVOD OVOTAOLV Oi- 
ZXOVEV UAL MAO’ EAVTMV AMOOCYESLAOAVTES ETELONYAYOV. HAL EOTL TL HAO’ AVTOIS TO 
aldEQLlov OMUA ...5 3.4 44.17 (firmament in Gen. 1:6 not congealed or crystalline 
ice). Gregory of Nyssa C. Eun. 1.435, Cynteiodw dé xa? VAdbEOW TOUTMV EVOG 
Y OVOLA, HAL EOTW OVEAVOS TH Dewoeia tov AGOyou MEOxXEIUWEVOS. GuEiBarAouEVHS 
TOLVUV TOU OVEAVOT Tis OVOLAS SLA TAS MOLXtAas ETL TOUTM SOEAC TOV StAPOEMs 
ZXATA TO MAVEV EXCOTH HEEL AVTOD PUOLOAOYoUVTwWV. Ambrose Exam. 1.6.21-24 
(based on Basil). Johannes Philoponus im A/o. 238.26, et yao at amodetEetc ta 
UMGOYOVTG TOG MOCYUGOL ATOSELXVVOVOL, TOUTO 6’ EOTIV TN} TO TL EOTL TOV TOG- 
VUATOV, AEYO ST] TOUS OELOLOUG, 1] TO MOLOV TOV OVOLMV 1 TO MOOGOV 1 TLVA THV 
dAkwv xatnyoeidv (olov Stav péev Cytduev, ei THYOL, TEQl OVEAVOT, MdTEQOV &x 
TOV TECOMOWV OTOLYELWV OVVEOTYXEV 1} ETEQAS TLVOG EOTLV OVOLAG, TO TL EOTLV QU- 
tot Cytobtuev ...). Simplicius in Cael. 11.1 4.35.20-36.3, 437.19-22, ottw>s ovv 
2AL TO EV OVOAV MVAXVOV, El TVYOL, ZXAL TO EVTADVA UAVOV OUTE UGYETAL MOOS 
CAANAG OUTE WETABGAAEL El¢ GAANAG SLA TO UN MEMvxEevat EV TH AVTO yiveoBar 
UIOXELUEVO CAAOMVAG Ovta. GAN OVSE TO EV TH OVOAVG MVXVOV MOOS TO Exet 
UCLVOV LLCLYETOL ... 


Aétius Placita 2.12 


Ile dtatoéoEemMs OVEAVO, Els MOGOUG ZVXAOUG SLALOETTOL 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.12, ps.Galen 55, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.12 
Stobaeus 1.23.3 
Cf. Achilles 29 


ANALYSIS 





1. [he only further chapter that A devotes to the heaven on its own 
before moving on to the heavenly bodies that populate it 1s a treatment 
of the question of how many celestial circles it 1s divided into. ‘The 
use of the term x0oo¢ in the title indicates a question in the category 
of quantity, cf. whether there 1s one cosmos or infinite kosmoi as dealt 
with in 41. ‘There is a parallel chapter for the earth at P 3.14, [eet 
SLALQEGEWS Yijs, MOoaL elo. CWMvat avtijs, where the quantitative aspect 
recalls the title of the first chapter on the earth, P 3.9, Het yijs xat tic 
1] TAVTHS OVOla xat tooat. If the ambiguity of the term oveavos is taken 
into account, the parallelism between 2.1+11 & 2.12 and 3.9 & 3.14 1s 
neat and deliberate. 


2. P records two doxai for this chapter as follows: 


LB’. Tleet StatgeoemMs OVEAVOD, Elc MOGOUS ZUVXAOUS SLOLLOETTOAL 


P212,1 Oats TuBayoeas ot an’ adtod weucolodat tHv TOU MAVTOS 
OVEAVOT OPATOAV ElG RUXAOUG MEVTE, OVOTLVASG MOOCOAYOQEVOVOL 
Cwvac uadeitat S’ AVT@V O UEV GOXTLKOS TE ZXALL GELPAVI|G, O OE 
DEOLVOG TOOTLXOG, O_O’ LONMEOLVOG, O SE YELLEQLVOS TEOTLXOS, 
0 6’ AVTAEXTLXOS TE XAL A~avys AOEOS SE TOG TOLOL UEGOLS O 
XAAOVUEVOSG CHWSLAKOS VIOPEBANTAL, MAGEMLPAVWV TOV UECWV 
TOLOV’ MAaVTAs 8’ AUTOUS 6 UEOnUBELVOS MEdG CETUS ATO THV 
CLOUTWV ETL TO AVTLEOUV TEUVEL. 

P2.12.2 Tlvdaydoacs mo@toc émiwevonxevar A€vetat THV AOEWO Tot 
Cwdtaxod xvxrov, Hvtiva Oivomldyns 0 Xtoc we tdiav emtvoLtav 
O*ETEOLTETAL. 


The text 1s somewhat disturbed in the various mss. of PR but can be 
taken as reliable as printed in Mau. ‘The subsidiary witnesses contribute 
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little further. E does not include this chapter. G retains both doxai, 
abbreviating only the former. He also shortens the chapter’s title, in 


which he 1s supported by Q, 


3. The text recorded by S is virtually identical to that found in P. 
He combines it with the previous chapter in A, but refrains from 





coalescence or supplementation. As is to be expected, there are a small 
number of verbal differences (italicized in the text below). 


1.23 title Tlegi tis oveavot ovoias xai Siatgeoews 

1,290 

SI Oadtiic MuBayooas xa ot an’ adtod Ueuecolodat THV TOD MAVTOS 
OVEAVOD OPATOAY Els KRUXAOUVSG MEVTE, OVOTLVAS MOOCOMYOEEVOVOL 
CwHvac xadeitat 5’ AVT@V O LEV GOXTLKOS TE ZXALL GELPav|s, O OE 
DEOLVOG TOOTLXOG, O SE LONUEOLVOG, O SE YELUEQLVOS TOEOTLXOG, O 
S’ AVTIAOXTLKOS TE XAL avs AOEOS SE EV TOIS TOLOL UEDOLS O 
XAMOVUEVOG CMOLAXOG VIOXEXANTAL, MAVAPAVOV TOV UEGWV TOLOV. 
Tavtacs 8’ avVtTOUS 6 LEONnUBELVOS TEdG CETUS ATO TOV GOXTWV Er 
TO AVTLHOV TEUVEL. 

S2 Ilutayooas MEMtOS EnivEevorNXEVAL AEYETAL THV AOEWOLV TOU 
Cwdtaxod xUxAov’ Hvtiva Oivomldyns 0 Xtog émivoiav we tdlav 
OMETEQLTETAL. 


The differences are trivial. ‘he combination of xadovuevoc and va0- 





uéexdkytat does seem suspicious. We have a choice between following 
Heeren’s brilliant emendation vmexéxditat or conforming the text to P 
as done by Diels and Wachsmuth. In both cases év becomes otiose. 


4. Since the chapter records no dispute, it 1s predictable that ‘Tl’ shows 
no interest. Brief mention should be made of the parallel chapter in 
Achilles, $29 entitled Hegi Cava@v, xat ott wévte. We cite only a few 
lines: 


Isagoge 29, 62.18-20, 64.24-25, Maass ~ 45.2—-5, 47.1-2 Di Maria 

Teo. dé TOV Cwv@v “Aoatos év totic Patvouévots ovx suvijodn, GAAOL dé, OV 
2xaL EoatootEevys, Euvyuovevoav: COVaL TOLVUV AEYOVTOL ... 

Ties O€ HAL TAVTA MEOL TOV CWVHV ELONXAOLV. CHVvat ELOL TiS Yi}S VO TOUG 
TMOAOAAANAOUSG OUOLWS TEVTE ... 


Not only is the title quite different (and using a different terminology), 
but the contents of the chapter, largely based on Eratosthenes, bear no 
relation to the Placita and the method it typically uses. 
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5. since P and S are identical and there is no further evidence, the 
reconstruction of the chapter is not in dispute, except that a decision 
has to be made on the title. We retain P’s longer title, which is paral- 
leled at P 3.14, but here the choice 1s basically arbitrary, since it 1s obvi- 
ous that the two traditions have equal validity.?° ‘There are only two 
doxai. ‘The former gives a longish description of the five cosmic zones 
and their relation to the axial tilt. ‘Uhe attribution to ‘Thales, Pythago- 
ras and his successors means that both the [onic and the Italian line of 
philosophers are represented.” ‘The second doxa picks up the mention 
of the zodiacal tilt and makes an additional comment about Pythago- 
ras as 1ts TeM@tos eveetys and the alleged plagiarism of the early fifth- 
century astronomer Oenipides of Chios.?° We have encountered this 
motif earlier at A 2.1.1*; see our remarks in ch. 1 sect. 8 and nn. 35-36. 





The chapter 1s unique in Book II on account of its purely descrip- 
tive character. No attempt is made to formulate any kind of diaeresis. 
It 1s intriguing to observe that the parallel chapter P 3.14 also has only 
one doxa, in which Pythagoras (alone) 1s reported to have divided the 
earth into five zones Gvahoywcs tf tot mavtoc o~atiea. But there, unfor- 
tunately, Stobaeus 1s missing, so we cannot check its completeness.” 


6. As we already noted above in our analysis of 4/8 (see sect. 5), in 
the standard Platonic-Aristotelian cosmological model an analogy was 
envisaged between the structure of the cosmos and the earth, with the 
former being divided into five circles and the latter into five zones.*°’ In 
the Placita this has resulted in two chapters, one on the cosmos and 
one on the earth. A’s formulation of the five circles shows a strong 
resemblance to brief reports elsewhere, whether doxographical (esp. 
the Stoic report in D.L.) or arithmological (cf. Plutarch, Anatolius, 








263 On the variation in the traditions of P and A of longer and shorter titles see above 
Part I sect. 17, where we postulate that ‘the length and precise wording of chapter 
headings were not a matter of rigorous discipline, but rather of convenience’ (p. 197). 

264 As noted in Part I sect. 7 text above n. 190. 

265 This example appears to have escaped the notice of the two most extensive 
treatments of ancient accusations of plagiarism: Stemplinger (1912), Ziegler (1950). 

266 Other purely descriptive chapters are P 3.6 on rods, 3.18 on the halo. But both 
these chapters do not have name-labels. On these chapters see now Mansfeld (20052) 
25 and passim. 

267 As the text at Plu. De def orac. 429F shows, it was customary to speak of circles of 
the heaven and zones of the earth. A makes the distinction 1n his two titles, here and at 
P 3.14. But as the first doxa indicates, this was not adhered to strictly. 
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Ps.Iamblichus). Obviously it uses standard terminology.” ‘The chapter 
in Ach has already been cited. More interesting from the doxographical 
point of view is his section on the terrestrial zones (8 31, 67.27-35 Maass 
~ 50.1~7 Di Maria): 
me@tocg d€ Ilaguevidyns 0 "EAeatys tov meQl tOv Cwvav exivynoe AOVOV. EOL 
dé TOD GoLDUOCT AVTOV MOAAT Sta@mvwia toic WET’ AVTOV YEYOVEV’ Ol LEV YAO 
g&& attac elmov wc TodtPioc nat Mooewdavioc ty Siaxexavuévyv sic dvo 
SLALOODVTES, Ol OE TEVTE TAQEEAGHOV, WomEE "EoaTtooDEVYS xaL GAAOL MOAAOL, 
Os xa TuEic xaATHXOAOVDOAUEV. TEOL SE OLxNOEWV TGALV Xal TOV EVOLKOVVTMOV 
XAL OVOUATOV YEYOVE TOAAN TAOAKN ZXAL EOL AVTLYVOVOV XAL AVTLTOSMV. 


Here we have the usual language of division of opinion (dLtagovia, 
taeayy), but exceptionally Ach himself here takes a stand. On Par- 
menides as mea@toc eveéetys of the (earthly) zones we should also com- 
pare the view of Posidontus recorded at Strabo 2.2.2 (= F49 E.-K., text 
below). At P 3.11.4 A has a similar text: Parmenides is named as the 
first to declare that the habitable zones of the earth were bounded by 
the tropics (note that this lemma too has the final position). But here 
the doxa on the zones themselves 1s reserved for Pythagoras and before 
him ‘Thales. On the number of zones there is a discrepancy between 
A and Ach. ‘The former does not record the difference of opinion, the 
latter does record it and sides with the Posidonian position. As Kidd 
points out,’ this does not encourage one to take the Placita as pure 
Posidonian Geéoxovta. 


7. As noted above, the comment in the second lemma 1s not presented 
in the form of a dtaigeots, even though this would not have been difh- 
cult to do. In an important parallel text ‘Theon Smyrnaeus states that 
Eudemus in his account of Greek astronomy recounts that Oenrpides 
was the discoverer of the obliquity of the zodiac, 1.e without the claim of 
plagiarism (same report also in Didorus Siculus, texts below). As Burk- 
ert reminds us,””° Eudemus 1s our best authority for early Greek science. 
Theon’s statement goes back to an authority older than A, who himself 
does not give an authority. ‘The conclusion is hard to avoid that the 
tradition has been reworked in favour of the older and more venera- 
ble founder of the school. It is an example of the marked tendency in 





268 The correspondence with the Stoic doxography at D.L. 7.155 is particularly strik- 
ing: note esp. GOxXTLKOV Gel Patvouevov and AvtAExTLXOV A*pavi (text below). 

269 Kidd (1988) 233. 

270 Burkert (1972) 306. On the role of Eudemus and his relation to the Placita see 
further our comments at ch. 15 sect. 7, ch. 31 sect. 6. 
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the Placita to upgrade the role of Pythagoras, no doubt linked to the 
renascence of Pythagoreanism at the end of the Hellenistic period.?’! At 
A 2.32.6*, however, the name of Pythagoras follows that of Oenopides 
for a view of the length of the Great year. ‘The process of upgrading has 
thus not been consistently carried out. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 5) 


A mainstream view (= 81) ——A 
Ai additional comment | 
Pythagoras, not Oenopides, discovered tilt (= § 2) —AIl 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
iB’. Hleot Starpeoems OVEAaVOT, Elg MOGOUSG xVxAOUG StaLoEITAL! 


I Oats Mvubayooac? ot am’ avtod ueucotodat TV tov mavtOC 
OVOAVOD OPATOAV Eig ZXVZXAOUG MEVTE, OVOTLVASG MOODAYOOEVOVOL 
CwHvac xaAEitat 6’ AVTOV O LEV GOXTLKOSG TE HAL GELPpavijsc, O dé 
DEOLVOS TOOTLKOG, O S’ LONUEOLVOG, O SE YELLEOLVOG TOOTLXOS, 

0 6’ AVTAOXTLKOS TE Hal A~avyc AOEOS SE TOIC TELOL WEDOLS O 
ZAMOVUEVOS CMdLAXOS UTOPEPANTAL’, TaAGEMIpavwv'! TOV LEDWV 
TOLOV? TAVTAS 8’ AVTOUS O WeOnUBELVOS TEOCG OEDAS ATO TOV 
CLOXTWV EL TO AVTLEOUV? TEWVEL. 

2 Twutayooac® me@toc emtvevonrevar A€EVETaL TV AOEWOLV TOU 
Cwdtaxod xvxdov, Hvttva Oivomldyns 6 Xiocg wc tOiav Eivoiav’ 
OMETEQLTETAL. 


Tlegi dtateésems oveavot GQ, cf. S 

zat add. S 

EV TOIS MEDOLS ... UMOXEXANTAL S, VExexAttat conj. Heeren, év del. Heeren Diels 
TAEAWAvVWVS 

CAVTLKOV S 

dé add. G 


EMLVOLAV WC LOLav S, Ms Emivoiav Loiav G 


“SI OOK ©} ND 


Sta 11A13c DK; §1b-; 82a-5 §2b 41.7 DK 





271 Cf. also A 2.10.1, 2.23.1; on the renascence of Pythagoreanism in the Imperial age 
see now Bonazzi-Lévy-Steel (2007). Zhmud (2006) 261 argues that the accusation of 
plagiarism ‘is more likely to go back to the Hellenic tradition’. 
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12. On the division of heaven, into how many circles is it divided 


1 ‘Thales, Pythagoras and his followers (declare that) the sphere of 
the entire heaven has been divided into five circles, to which they 
give the name ‘zones’. Of these (the first) is called ‘the arctic and 
always appearing’, (the second) ‘the summer tropic’, (the third) ‘the 
equatorial’, (the fourth) ‘the winter tropic’, and (the last) “the antarctic 
and invisible’. In relation to the three middle (circles), the so-called 
zodiac (circle) has been placed diagonally, touching the three middle 
(circles). But the meridian cuts all of them at right angles from the 
arctic (regions) to its opposite. 

2 Pythagoras 1s said to have been the first to have recognized the tilting 
of the zodiac circle, which Oenopides of Chios appropriates as his own 
idea. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Stoics ap. D.L. 7. 155> coéoxet O° OUTOIS “OL THV S.atxOopnow mde éyew: ... “0- 
“hous 8’ civat Ev TH OVEAVH MEvtE, WV MOMTOV GOxTLxOV Gel PatvouEevov, Sevt_E- 
EOV TEOTLXOV DEQLVOV, TOLTOV LONUEQLVOV, TETAOTOV YELUEQLVOV TOOTILKOV, TEWTTOV 
avtaexztixov agavi. Diodorus Siculus 1.98.2—3, Hu8ayoeav te ta xata TOV 
lgQOV AOYOV ZXAL TA ZXATA yemuetolav Bewmonuata ... wabteiv mag’ AlyvmAtiov ... 
TOV TE Oivomldnv OUOlMS CVVdLATELWAVTG ToIs LegetoL ual GotEeOcAdyoLs LAtEtv 
CAMO TE ZOLL UCALOTA TOV NALALHOV ZVXAOV WC AOENV LEV EXEL TIV TOQELAV, EVAVTLAV 
SE TOUS GAAOLS GOTEOLS THV Pooav notLeitat. Strabo 2.2.2, myol d1 6 Mooewov- 
OCG Tig El¢ MEvtTE Cwvac StatoeceMS GoXNyOV yeveoDat Tlaguevidnv’ GAA’ Exetvov 
UEV OXYEOOV TL OLTAQOLAV CLTOMALVEL TO TAGTOS TV SLAXEXAVUEVYHV VITEOTLIATOV- 
OAV EXATEOWV TOV TOOTLXAV ELS TO EXTOS ZXAL MOEOS Tac EVxEatoLc “AQLOTOTEAN 
SE QUTIV XAAELV THV LETAED TOV TOOTLXOV, TAG SE UETAEV TOV TOOTLAXDV XAL TOV 
AOXTLKDV EVXOEATOVG. GUpotEeeots 6’ EmttUd Stxatos ... Pliny NH 2.31, obliqui- 
tatem eius (sc. caeli) intellexisse, hoc est rerum fores aperuisse, Anaximander 
Miulesius traditur primus Olympiade quinquagesima octava ... Plutarch De 
def. orac. 420F, €v SE TH MAVTL MEVtE WEV CVS O MEL Yi\v TOMOS, MEvtE SE KUVXAOLG 
O OVEAVOS SLMELOTAL, SVOLV GOEXTLKXOIS ZAL SVOL TEOTLKOIS ZXALL HEow TH LONUEOLVO. 
Theon Smyrnaeus Expos. 198. 14-16 Hiller, Evéqnuoc totoget év taic ‘AOTQO- 
Loyiais, OTL Otvomidyns EVEE TQGTOS THV TOV Cwdiaxod SiaCwow [AdEMot con]. 
Zeller Diels] xai thv tot weyadov éviavtot megiotaow. Achilles /sag. 29, meet 
dé TOV Covav “Agatoc év toic Patvouevoics ox guvijodn, GAdAou Sé, Mv xal "Eoa- 
TOOVEVI|S, EUVNUOVEVOGV ... TIVES OE XAL TADTA EOL TOV CWVvV elonnaot. Cavat 
ELOL THS YS VO TOUS MAQAAAAOUS OUOiws mEévte ... Anatolius Ileoi dexcdoc 
9.16 Heiberg, ps.lamblichus Theol. arith. 32.20—-33.7 (arithmology, both with 
analogy heaven and earth). 
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Tic 1] OVOLA TOV GOTOWV, TAAVYTAV ZXAL ATAAVOV 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.13, Eusebius 15.30, ps.Galen 56, Qusta Ibn Luga 2.13 
Stobaeus 1.24.1 

Theodoret 4.17—20 

Cf. Achilles 11, Philo Somn. 1.22, 53, Isidore of Pelusium Ep. 4.58 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he chapter on the nature of the stars?” 1s the second of the four 
ovota chapters in the book (cf. 9/11 on the heaven, 4/20 on the sun 
and 4/25 on the moon). In terms of lemmata this chapter—together 
with §20 and 4/25 just mentioned—is the longest in the book. Both its 
contents and its method are highly instructive for our understanding of 
the Placita. 








2. In this chapter P’s epitome preserves nine lemmata: 


uy’. Tic 7) OVOLA TOV GOTOWV, MAAVYHTOV ual ATAAVaV, XAL TAS 
OUVVEOTH 


P2191 Oahijs yemdn wev Euttvea S€ TA Gotod. 

P2.13.2 "“Eumedoxaijc mvewa €x tot muemdouc, OmEQ O ANE Ev EavTM 
MEOLEYWV EEaVEDALWE ZXATA THV TOWMTYV SLAXOELOLV. 

P2.13. “Avataydoas tov reQtxeipevov aidéoa aVELVOV LEV EVOL KATE TIV 
OVOLAV, TT) S’EVTOVLE TIS MEQLOLVNOEWS AVAOMAOAVTA METOOUG Ex 
THS Vis HAL KaTAMPAEEGVTA TOUTOUG NOTEQLXEVAL. 

P2.13.4  <Atoyéevys xtonowdy ta dotea, Starvods 6’ avta vouiTet TOD 
XOOUOU’ TAALV 8’ O AUTOS A@aveic uEV Aldous, mimtovtas SE 
TMOMAGUKLS EL TV Viv oBPévvvotat, xadamEee tov ev Alyoc moTAWOIC 
MUOQOELOMS ZXATEVEYDEVTG GOTEQA TMETOLVOV. 





272 A appears to use the terms déoteov and doje interchangeably (note céoteov in the 
heading of this chapter and ch.18, dotyje in the heading of ch.14-17 and 19), unlike 
Ach, who distinguishes in §14 between cotye (single star) and doteov (constellation). 
For us, however, there is a difficulty in that the word ‘star’ can be used to cover all the 
heavenly bodies or just the stars without the planets. Where there is ambiguity we will 
use the term ‘heavenly bodies’ to cover both stars and planets. 
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P2.13.5  “Eumedoxdfic tous wév amhavets dotéeas ovvdedeobat TO 
XOVOTAAAW, TOUS dé TAGVI|TAS avetoDaL. 

P2.13.6 Thatwv éx ueév tov metotov UEQOUG TUELVOUG, WETEXOVTAS SE Xa 
TOV CAAWV OTOLYELWV ZOAANS SLXNV. 

P2.13.7 Eevopevys &% vepav (uév) tervewmuévov, oBevvuuevous dé xa” 
EXCOTHV NUEOAV AvaCwrVEELV VUXTWOE, xaDdTEO TOUS AvdEaxac’ 
TAS YAO AVATOAS HAL TAC SUGELS EEG etc civan xai oBéoeLc. 

2.13.8 ‘Hearretdys xai ot Tudayogetor Exaotov THV GOTEQWV ZOOLOV 
UIGOYXELV, YI}V MEQLEXYOVTG GEOG TE ual aidéoa Ev TH Arelow aivéou 
Tatta dé TA SOYUATA EV TOIS "OEMLXOIS PEQETAL’ KOGMOTOLOVOL YOO 
EXALOTOV TOV CLOTEQWV. 

P2.13.9  "Emtxoveoc ovdév AMOyIVMOxEL TOUTWV, EXOMEVOS TOU EVOEXOUEVOD. 


‘The doxai show tell-tale signs of both organization and abbreviation. 
The first two lemmata form a contrasted pair (the contrast 1s brought 
out much better in G’s more compact paraphrase, "EumedoxAtic Sé 
mveiva Wova). Lhe next lemma seems like a compromise view, Joming 
together elements of the first two. ‘The fourth continues the rock theme, 
but with a different kind of stone. The words mdadtw 8’ 6 avtoc ... 
could be an indication that he 1s combining two doxai. Since this has 
not happened in the case of the two Empedoclean doxai, 1t might be 
surmised that in the case of Diogenes he has skipped some intervening 
names. Both the second Empedoclean doxa and the second-last doxa 
seem to deviate from the chapter’s main theme. Epicurus’ final position 
recalls 4]2 and 44. 

Comparison with the other witnesses to the tradition of P shows yet 
again considerable variation in the chapter’s title. P has the fullest title, 
specifying not only that by aotea both the fixed and the planetary 
bodies are meant, but also how they came into existence. We opt for 
the slightly shorter title in E, which leaves out the final part (cf. also G, 
who omits Gotewv). Q’s title 1s even shorter.?” 





3. Chapter 24 in S is one of the anthologist’s more ambitious exer- 
cises in coalescence, combining ch. 13-17 in P and adding only a 
small amount of extraneous material mainly at the very end. Even the 
Platonic and Aristotelian lemmata in A are scarcely changed.” ‘The 
method, which has been examined in some detail in Vol. [:220-222, 





273 See further our discussion of the problem and this example at Vol. I:180—18r. 

274 At 1.24.1m the words yeyevijotat ta cotea are most likely added by S. He also 
adds a couple of sentences from AD on the motions of the stars, even though the 
lemma from A 2.16* is recorded at 1.24.2¢. 
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could not be simpler. Despite the coalescence on a grand scale, the 
basic sequence of the present chapter is preserved, because S uses it as 
his base, to which he systematically adds lemmata from the subsequent 
chapters. When these are removed, we are left with the following: 





1.24 title Tlegi ovoias Gotewv xat OYNUGTWV, ZXLWNOEWS TE HAL ETLONUGOLAG 

1.24.1a 

SI Oats yemdn ev, EuttvEea SE TA GoTEa. 

1.24.1b 

S2ab "Euredoxdtic¢ HVELG Ex TOD MVEWMSOUG, OTMEO O ANO EV EAUTH 
meolexov [eFSaverkauypev rtow] eFavebArpe xata THv TEWTHV 
SLALXOLOLV’ HAL TOUS UEV ATAAvEts GOTEQAS OUVdEdEODOAL TO 
XOVOTAAAW, TOUS dE TAAVYTAS AvetoDat. 

1L,24.1C 

53 AvaEayooas TOV TMEQLZeivevov atOEOG TVELVOV LEV ELVOLL KATH TIV 
OVOLAV, TH SE EVTOVLE TTS MEQLOLVNOEWS AVAOMGOAVTA METOOUG 
AMO THS Yiis (xat) xataprACEavta tovUTOUS HOTEQWXEVAL. 

1.24.1d 

S4. ALOVEVYS XLONOOELOT TA GOTEG, Statvolac SE AUTH voutTEL TOD 
ZOOUOY, eivat dé SidtVEG' OVETEOLPeOEoDaL SE TOTS PavEegoic 
CLOTEOLS Aaveic Aitous ual TAQ’ AVTO TOUT AvwvuUOUG, 
MINTOVTIAS SE MOAAGMLS ETL THs yijs OPEvvucVat, xaDamEO TOV 
ev AlyOs MOTAMOIS MVEWSOAS uatEevexDEVTA GOTEOA METOLVOV. 

1.24.1€ 

S5 ANUOXOLTOSG METOOUG. 

1.24.1f 

S6 ‘Aoyédaocs uvdoouc éproev evar tovs Gotéoac, Siambeous Sé. 

1.24.1g 

97 "AVAELUAVSOOS MLANUATA CEQOS TOOYOELOT], MUEOG EUMAEA, KATH TL 
UEQOS AMO OTOULMV EXTVEOVTA PAOYAC. 

1.24.11 

88 Tlaouevidns wat Hodxrettoc mAnUata WVEOS TA GOTO. 

1,24.1k 

SQ "AVOEWEVIS MUOLVNV UEV THV MUOL TOV GOTOWV, MEQLEXYELV OE TLVA 
HAL VEWON COWUATCL OVUMEQLPEQOMEVAL TOUTOLG GOEATC. 

1.24.11 

S10 TTAdtmv €% wev tov MAElOtTOV WEQOUSG TUELVOUG, WETEXOVTAS SE HAL 
TOV AAAWV OTOLYELWV. 

1.24.1m 

SII "AQLOTOTEANS EX TOU MEUMTOV OMUATOS yeyevijodat TA GoTEA. 

1.24.1n 

S12 FEvo~avys €% VEPOV Wev METvOWUEVOV’ OBEvvUUEVOUS OE xa? 
EXCOTYV NUEOAV AvaCwVEETV VUZTWOE xaDdaTEO TOUS avOoEanasc. 
TOS YO AVATOAAS nat TAS SUOELS EECWetcs eivor xal oBécELC. 

1.24.10 

S13 "Hoaxretdys xat ot Tutdayogeror ExAOTOV TAV GOTEQWV ZOOGUOV 


UMGOYXEL, Yi|V MEQLexovta (xa) Géea év TH dteiow aivéar. tadta. 
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dé TA SOYUATA EV TOIS "OE~ixoic PEQEoDaL, ZOOMOTOLODOL YAO 
EXALOTOV TOV CLOTEQWV. 
S14 "ETLXOVEOS OVOEV AMOYLVMOXEL TOUTWV, EXOWEVOS TOU EVOEYOMEVOD. 





All nine of P’s lemmata are represented here. It would appear that S 
has coalesced the two separate Empedoclean doxai P 2.13.2 and 2.13.5. 
‘This is the only difference in the order of the two lists. Of the six doxai 
missing in P, five form a neat block (S5~—9), which P must have skipped 
over. The remaining doxa is Sir on Aristotle. Its place after Plato looks 
plausible enough.’ 


4. I’ has passed over chapters 5—11 in his sequence of extracts from 
Book II, but this chapter 1s very fully excerpted as follows: 


GAC’ 4.17—20, 104.21-105.15 


Tr rai tovc cotéoas d€ Oadtic uwev yewmdets nal EuTVEOVS WVOULACEV' 

T2 6 6é ye Avatayooas &x tig TOU MAVTOS MEOLOLVI|OEWS WETOOUC elTEV 
AVAOMAGVTVAL, XAL TOUTOUS EXMVOEMVEVTAS TE XAL OVW MAVEVTAG 
CLOTEOALS OVOLAODT|VAL. 

T3 xat Anuoxettos d€ TOUTOV xEATUVEL TOV AOYOV" 

T4 ($18) 6 6€ Atoyévng xiongoetdets Agvet eivar toUTOUG, StaTVvOds Twas 
EYOVTAGC 

T5 0 d€ Avasiuavdeos Evotypata atta tod GEEOS EP, TEOYOELOMC 
METIANUMEVA, MVOOS EwTAEA Elva, CITd TLVWV OTOULOV LPLEVTA TOC 
MAOYAGS. 

T6 Atoyévys Sé nal Eumister Els THV Yi]V Tlvas TOUTWV EPNOE xal 
oBevvuuevous EAEyyEeoVat, OTL ALMwV EXOVOL PUVOLV, HAL UGOTVEL YOT|TAL 
TM EV AlYOG MOTAMOIS MUQOELOMS naTEVEYDEVTL OTE. 

T7 0 de Hhatwv we énisav wev TOUTOUSG EX TOD MVUEOS EVVEOTAVAL, UWETEXELV 
SE XAL TOV CAAWV OTOLYELWV POLY. 

T8 6 d€ ye “AgLototeAns tot mEUTOV OMUATOS EloNxe Evyyevetc. 

T9 ($19) Hevopavys S€ €x vVePOv Lev A€yel TETVEMLEVOV Evviotao Dat, 
oBevvuuevous O€ Wed” NUEOAV VUXTWE TGALV AvaCwrvEEtoDaL, natamEe 
TOUS AVDEGXAS. 

Tio (§20) “Heaxretdys dé xal GAdo TOV Tudayogetwv tives EXAOTOV TOV 
CLOTEQWV HOOWOV VITGOYELV PAOL, Yi]}V MWEQLEYOVTA ZXOL CEQA’ ... 


Comparison with P and S shows that 'T reports all but six doxai.?” 
It 1s a fine example of his method. ‘The original text has been para- 
phrased to a very considerable degree. In some doxai more 1s changed 





279 Same sequence of views in A 2.11*, of name-labels and views in 2.25*. But 2.20 
appears to differ. 
276 Or five if the two Empedoclean doxai are regarded as a single doxa as in S. 
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than left the same, e.g. in the case of Anaxagoras, where aidéoa ... 
XATAPAEECVTA TOVTOUSG NoTEQxévat is changed to éxnvewmdBEevtas te xal 
VW MAYEVTAS AotEeas OvouaocDijvat. Only twice does the order deviate 
from S. (1) There are two separate Diogenean doxai compared to the 
single lemma consisting of two parts found in both P and S. (2) The 
order of Democritus and Diogenes I is reversed when compared with S. 
Here ‘I’s formulation—xat Anuoxzettoc d5€ tottov xoatUvEL TOV KOYOV— 
strongly suggests that he himself has made the connection with the 
similar doxa of Anaxagoras. Diels chooses to follow 'T against S, but 
given the contrasting methods of both authors, this is unwise. Finally 
we note that good reasons can be given in each case for ‘I’s treatment 
of the five particular lemmata he decides to leave out: 


G) The double Empedoclean doxa is omitted, the first part because 
it interferes with the sequence ‘Thales—Anaxagoras, both of whom 
hold that the stars have an earthy base, the second because it 1s not 
directly relevant to the subject-matter. 

(i) = Archelaus is left out because his doxa 1s so similar to those of 
Anaxagoras and Democritus. 

(1) | Parmenides-Heraclitus adds very little to that of Anaximander. 

(iv) Anaximenes on the invisible yewSyn ompata repeats the gist of 
Diogenes II. 

(v) | Epicurus’ doxa at the end is too vague to have much point. 


‘These motivations are speculative. But ‘T had a good notion of what 
doxography meant to achieve. His problems will give us cause to think. 


5. We are also able to take into account the highly interesting evidence 





furnished by Achilles, who is closer to A here than anywhere else. Seven 
doxai form a complete chapter entitled Tic ovota aotéemv:?” 


Isagoge 11, 40.1-17 Maass ~ 19.22—20.10 Di Maria 


Achi Oats uev 57 yytvyv géuxvoov eime TV TOV GotéowMV OVOIAY. 
Ache "Eumedoxdtjc O€ mvElvous AUTOUG ElTEV. 
Achg3 tives O€ yeMdets Eimeiv AVTOUS ETOAUNOAYV, WV EoTL xa “Avagayo- 


OAS META YAO THV TOWTHV PYOL SLAXOLOLV THV OTOLYELWV TO VO 
YWOLCOUEVOV ETL TV LOLAV MUVOLV AVvAOTAOAL ZXAL SLATVEG TOLTOAL 
“aL THS YS UdELA tiva’ SVev xal TOV HALov éAeyev eivat UVSOOV, (C 
e&ijc CoovUEV. 





277 Note that Ach has éotéewv rather than cotewv as in A. This change is motivated 
by the distinction which he makes between cote (single star) and Goteov (constellation) 
in §14. See further above n. 272, and also Part I sect. 10 n. 286. 
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Ach4 éviot 6€ xionew mraylav (mAateiav conj. Diels) ovoav bx0 tic 
DEOMOTHTOS TOV AIDEQOS AVANTOUEVYHV VIO TOV TOVLAALDV TOUG 
CLOTEQOSG CPOLLVELV. 

Ach5 TThatwv o€ €% TOV TECOMOWV OTOLYELMV, TAELOTOU SE TUOOS. 

Ach6 Fevo~avys O€ A€EVEL TOUS GOTEOAS EX VEPHMV OVVEOTAVAL EUTVOMV 
2xal oPevvuoDat ual avanteodat Moavel GvdOaxaAC, ZXALL, OTE LEV 
CATOVIAL, PUVTAOLAV NUGS EXELV AVATOATS, OTe SE OPEVVUVTAL, 
SUOGEWC. 

Ach7 OL Dtwixol de €x MVEOS A€Eyovow avtovs, TVEds dé Tot Belov xa 
CLLOLOV “HAL OV MAEATANOLOV TH MAE’ Hiv’ ToBtO yao PBaETMOV 
XOL OV TAUMAES. 


Remarkably the first six doxai correspond to six lemmata in A with the 
same order as in both P and $8 (= P1-2-3-4-6-7, S1-2-3—4-10-12). There 
are also numerous verbal parallels in the doxai themselves, as neatly 
presented in a table by Diels at DG 24 (but he is wrong in concluding 
that Ach is an excerpt from P). Unlike in ‘I, Ach preserves the antithesis 
between the first two doxai and underlines it more clearly than in PS 
with a pév ... d€ construction. ‘The Anaxagorean doxa is introduced by 
the word étoAunoav, which can be wholly neutral (1.e. “claimed’), but 
in this context perhaps hints at a contrast with the Stoic view that the 
stars consist of divine fire. Such theological concerns are mostly foreign 
to the method of the Placia.?”® ‘The same opposition is found at Philo 
Aet. 47, where the attitude towards Anaxagoras 1s openly hostile. The 
fourth doxa 1s presented anonymously, but evidently corresponds to the 
first part of the Diogenean lemma in PS. Nothing in our witnesses 
to A corresponds to the Stoic lemma. It may have been part of an 
earlier Placita tradition, but then it 1s surprising that A did not include 
it in some form or other. It is more likely to have been imported from 
another source.?”° 

In addition there are two more texts which shed light on the treat- 
ment of this subject in A’s anterior tradition. Philo continues his section 
on the obscurities of the heavenly realm with a wide range of doxai on 
the nature of the stars as follows (Somn. 1.22 3.209.14-20 C—W): 


Phi tL 8’; OL GOTEQES MOTEQOV Yij¢ ELOLV GYXOL TUES MANOELC—CyxnEa 
VOLO XAL VAITAS HAL UVSEOUS SLATVEOUS ELMOV GUTOUS ELVAL TLVEG, 
CLUTOL SEOUWTHOLOV ZXAL UVAWVOG, EV Ols TA TOLADTA EOTL Er 





278 Cf. our comments on the cosmological focus of his discussion of providence above 
at ch. 3 sect. 8; on the absence of a chapter on whether the stars are living beings (as in 
Ach ch. 13 et C@a ot Gotéges) see below ch. 17 sect. 7. 

279 Diels DG 25 suspected Eudorus without giving reasons. 
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TLLWOLA TOV AOEBOV, OvtEes EcEtor— 


Phe i) OVVEXI|S “al, Go ElMé Tic, MUXVI) GOWOVIG, TLATUATA GOuLAvVTA 
CLDEOOG; 

Ph2 EUVYOL SE ZXAL VOEQOL 

Ph YH VOU ZAL WUYT|S AUETOYOL; 

Ph5 TMoEoaLoETLxas SE 

Pho Y RATYVAYXAOUEVAS AUTO LOVOV ALVI|OELS EXOVTEG; 


We have three contrasted pairs of doxai here. ‘The first 1s directly 
parallel to our chapter. Either the heavenly bodies are clumps of earth 
full of fire, or they are dense harmonic condensations of ether. ‘The 
phrase wc etmé tic for the doxa that it is a ovveyijs xal muxvi) Gopovia 
indicates that he has a particular doxa or name-label in mind, but there 
is no equivalent in A. It is clear that for Philo there is a high and a low 
view on all this, as indicated by the parallelism in the three sets of 
questions. If it is a Geuovia, then it will be ensouled and will move by 
free will. But strictly speaking only the first question is parallel to our 
chapter. The other two may indicate that in an earlier doxographical 
tradition used by Philo there was a chapter entitled et gupvya ta Gotea, 
1.e. the equivalent of 4/4 at the level of the celestial bodies, which A 
for reasons of his own suppressed.”°° ‘The high and low view can be 
seen even more clearly in the text at Aet. 47 to which we have already 
referred (text below). Another clear reference to a similar cluster of 
questions 1s given a little later at Somn. 1.53 3.216.13-14. C—-W: 

TL O€ MEQL TIS TOV GAAWV GOTEQWV PVGEWS 7] MEELPoEds 7) ovpmat_eiacs WOEdc TE 

CLAANAOUG HAL TAMLYELO; 


Here we have very compact references to the subject of this chapter 
(using the term @votc rather than ovoia), and that of 4J16 and, more 
obliquely, {] 19. 

The other text comes from an unexpected quarter, the Church father 
Isidore of Pelusium.”*! As part of Lp. 1435, while expounding the mean- 
ing of Jude 13 and the additional text, Job 36:22, Isidore 1s encouraged 
to dwell on the nature of the stars (Il. 68-86 Evieux):2° 





280 See further our remarks at ch. 17 sect. 7. 

281 On Isidore’s use of the Placita, to which attention was first drawn by Bayer (1915), 
see our discussion in Vol. [:309-312. 

282 Since our discussion in Vol. I the new SC critical text has appeared, prepared by 
P. Evieux. We now take over his numbering and print his text, which incorporates the 


readings noted in Vol. [:309 n. 52 (where 4.125 should read 4.58). 
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el d€ SLA TO EloTjOVaL, “TOIs GOTEOLS EveETELAGUNV, COA AOYLXG AVTA HAL aAv- 
TEEOVOLA SQLODVTAL Tivec—oida yao TIvac Ov LOVOV THV ZEW Tic miotEWe, 
CAA XL TOV MEMLOTEVROTWV TOUTO SOYUATLOAVTAC—TEOLTTHV ZXaL Avert 
Ti CHtHOL TAdTHV ElvaL TryoUUEVOS ..., OUT’ &yxotvatL TOBTO, obT’ AmOWN- 
pioauu ... ite ovV Aoyixd éott CHa, do aot ties, cite AVELVOL OG~atoaL, 
elte SLOXOELOT] OMUATA, Ex Tot aibeelovu MuEedc eEaMVEVTA, ElTE OPALOOEL- 
deig MVEOS AAjoEtc, cite UVSQOL—TLVES YAO TOV PUocdMwv tovt’ ESoyUCTL- 
OAV—EITE OYNUATA SEXTLXG TOU AVAOV ZXAL UMEQXOOMLOV PWTOS, OV OPddEa 
LOYVOLOGIUNV—OVOEV YAO TOUTO MEDS GOLOTHV MOMTELAV OVVTELVELV TyYOUWAL— 


This text 1s in fact closer to Philo than to A. ‘The diaereses used by 
Philo are easily recognized, but they are mixed together quite unsys- 
tematically, with the question of shape (a separate chapter in A) added 
as well. Isidore has the heavenly bodies in general in mind, not just the 
fixed stars. dtoxoedf} occurs in A only with regard to the shape of the 
moon (P 2.27.2). The antithesis between clumps (of earth) and compres- 
sions of fire, which we saw in Philo, 1s present, but is not structured 
in an opposition. Isidore prefers to pile up the alternatives in a type CG 





diaeresis.”*> Unlike Philo he does not explicitly criticize the view that 
the stars are wvdeot, perhaps on account of a greater sensitivity to the 
danger of worshipping the heavenly bodies. Like Philo he too mixes 
in the view that the stars are rational beings with free will. ‘There is 





patently no direct connection with A. Nevertheless the text is interest- 
ing because it shows that material similar to A was still circulating in 
obscure places in c. 400 CE. It is perhaps no coincidence that Isidore 1s 
a contemporary of Stobaeus, ‘Theodoret and Nemesius.”*4 


6. Despite the length of the chapter there can be little doubt about 
the basic order of its doxai. ‘The sequence in S can be taken to reflect 





that of A. Only in the case of the two ‘double’ doxai do uncertainties 
remain. 


(a) In the case of the Empedoclean lemmata, P has two separate doxai (P2 
and P5), which in S are kept together, joined by a simple xat (S2ab). 
At first sight we may conclude that P preserves two original doxai in A, 
which §$ has coalesced. It is not unusual in A to have two doxai with 





283 The oyrjuata dSextixd tod &vAov zai bmeoxoouiov pwtds would seem a later 
addition under the influence of Platonism; cf. the tmegovedviog aotye containing 
intelligible light and the source of the light of the heavenly bodies at Philo Opi. 31. 

284 According to his biographer Evieux (1995) 310 it is probable that Isidore studied 
rhetoric and philosophy in Alexandria. 


(b) 
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the same name-label in a single chapter.*® ‘The second doxa in P is also 
difficult because of its lack of connection with the subject matter of the 
chapter. It would be more naturally placed in A 2.15 on the ordering 
of the stars. It does follow on rather satisfactorily from the earlier doxa 
because it explains what happens to the heavenly bodies after their birth 
in the compression of air. So, although it 1s unusual for P to split up a 
single lemma, it seems more likely here that S reflects the original state 
of A. It may be that P decided to copy out the second half of the original 
lemma later as an afterthought. We differ here from Diels, who places it 
after the block of doxai found in 8 but missing in P78 This 1s no more 
than a guess, and is one more example of his great reluctance to deviate 
from the order of lemmata as found in P. 

The double Diogenes lemma is also tricky. Here too both P and S have 
the two parts together, but they are separated in ‘I’ Moreover, as noted 
above, the formulation in P joining the two parts, mdAw 8’ 6 avtoc, 1s 
a clear indication that he has connected two originally separate lem- 
mata.*®’ Given his method in this chapter, it is likely that S did coa- 
lesce here. So we must conclude that in this case there were two Dioge- 
nean doxai in the chapter. But the location of the second still remains 
uncertain. From P and 'T we can deduce that it came after Anaximan- 
der and before Plato. Diels placed it after Parmenides—Heraclitus, but 
before Anaximenes. We shall argue below that it should come after the 
Anaximenean doxa. 





‘Therefore 1t may be concluded that the sequence of fifteen lemmata 1s: 


~wI 
So pO ON OU BwWNH 


1 
14. 
nO 


Thales 

Empedocles 
Anaxagoras 

Diogenes I 

Democritus 

Archelaos 
Anaximander 
Parmenides—Heraclitus 
Anaximenes 

Diogenes II 

Plato 

Aristotle 

Xenophanes 
Heraclides—Pythagoreans 
Epicurus 





289 For examples of this see Runia (1992) 133 n. 71. See also our discussion below in 
ch. 20 sect. 6. 

286 This is the reason that his reconstruction has 16 lemmata, as against our 15. 

287 Tt is the only time that this phrase is used for a name-label in P (or S). The 
expression zdAt dé is used within lemmata on a few occasions; cf. P 1.3.7, 4.22.2. 
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The challenge is now to interpret why A chose to give his doxai this 
sequence. 


7. We turn now to the method and structure of A’s chapter. ‘This is one 
of the very few chapters where Diels has something to say about its 
structure. So let us start with his comments (DG 66—67):7°8 


sed Aétius dum procedit ac magis magisque purum Placitorum fontem 
sequitur, paulatim certa quaedam ratio constitit. rectissime enim non ex 
philosophorum nominibus, sed ex opinionum cognatione continuationem 
quandam instituit. proponam e.g. II 13 megi ovoiacs Gotewv. 


Oats yewon ... EuTVEG 

"EUTEsOxXAT|S MVOWG... 

"AVAEAYORAS ALDEOA MVOLVOV ... METOOUS KATAPAEEAVTA NOTEOLKEVAL. 
ANWOXQLTOS NETOOUS 

Avoyevys zLoqomdyn ... SLaTVOG 

AQYEAOS UVOQOUS ... SLATVOEOUS 

"AVAEWULAVOQOSG MLANMATO ... 

Tlagueuvidns “wat “Hodxrettoc mAnuata ... 

ALOYEVS GuUTEOLPEeOEOVAL ... KPaveis AiDovs ... 

"AVOEWEVYS ... YEOON COUATA GUUTEOLPEOOUEVG ... COOATA 
"Eumedoudfis ... amAavetc ovvdedéoVat ..., TAavytas avetoBan. 


a 2 COM MUAH ON 


— 
Lm 


‘Totum caput vides in tres partes divisum. una astrorum naturam trac- 
tat, altera stellas mvisibiles, tertia fixas errantesque. tum vero intra hanc 
partitionem ex opinionum externa similitudine singulae singulis aptantur, 
ut paene artificil etus commone fias, quo ‘Theognidis elegiae pleraeque 
a collectore conexae sunt. neque enim aequum est, interiorem quandam 
philosophiae cognitionem ab eo postulare, cuius una laus in excerpendo 
partiendo ordinando posita est. 


A contrast is then made with the method of ‘Theophrastus, who based 
his chapters on a more subtle division of the philosophical problems 
involved. Diels is of course right to emphasize that his ordered series 
is determined not by the name-labels but by the grouping together 
of doctrines. But the assertion that there 1s an artificial process of 





concatenation, like that employed in compiling an anthology of poems, 
will not stand up. The tripartition he discerns involves eight, two and 
one lemma, amounting to a highly unbalanced structure, while the 
remaining four lemmata (five in his reconstruction) of the chapter are 
treated as non-existent. It 1s surely possible to do better. 


288 We have used bold type to render his use of expanded type. 
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&. Admittedly the structure of the chapter is not as neat as that of 
some others, no doubt because of the large number of views that have 
been included. It can be explained by means of three factors: (1) a 
fundamental dtaigeoig between a basically earthy, rocklke substance 
(which, of course, 1s heated up or inflamed, otherwise the stars would 
not be visible) and a purer fiery or etherial substance; (2) a general 
movement in the chapter from the first to the second pole of the 
dtaq~wvia (hence the arrow in the structural diagram below); (3) the 
inclusion of a number of subsidiary themes. As occurs in other longer 
chapters, A thus combines both the type A and type C diaeresis in his 


structure. We proceed in a number of steps. 





(1) At the outset there is an apparent difficulty. ‘Thales is clearly the leader 
of the ‘rock brigade’. But then A immediately cites Empedocles, whose 
doxa belongs to the ‘fiery’ group, the rest of whom are to follow later 
(we note how the term ¢avabAupis anticipates the subsequent mUynuata). 
The only reason for this can be, we submit, that A wanted to set out 
the basic antithesis between the two positions at the beginning of the 
chapter. As noted above, Ach reinforces the opposition with his wév ... dé 
construction. ‘T preferred to retain continuity and so decided not to copy 
out the second lemma. 

(2) Next follow four lemmata (§§ 3-6) in which the stars are masses of rock 
or iron which have become red-hot. ‘There does not seem to be any clear 
differentiation between these similar views. A simply places them side by 
side, without further subdivision.*°9 

(3) In the next two lemmata (§$7—-8) A moves on to doxai in which the 
stars are miAyuata of air (but filled with fire) and fire respectively, 1.e. the 
substance no longer has the solid earthern core of the previous position. 

(4) Diels followed now with the second Diogenean lemma, but the transi- 
tion is unnecessarily harsh. If Anaximenes (§Q9) follows as in §, then the 
sequence of fiery doxai 1s maintained (here ‘fiery’ 1s used in an unquali- 
fied sense). But A now appends an interesting qualification. Among the 
heavenly bodies are also invisible earthy bodies that are carried along 
with them (1.e. meteorites, required to explain eclipses etc.). ‘Thus we 
get a perfect example of a view that mediates between the poles of the 
dtaigeoic, 1.e. B+A. The doxographer then recalls that Diogenes, one 
of the ‘rock theorists’, also mentioned such invisible bodies, so his 1s 
an additional compromise view this time involving visible and invisible 
stones ($10). ‘here is no doubt that the repeated verb ovumeeupegoueva— 
ovureoupégeoVat is meant to link up the lemmata as Diels saw, but there 
is also an implicit contrast. 





289 Unless he distinguishes between stones in general and special stones (with holes, 
metal clumps). If so, then Democritus would need to come after Anaxagoras, as in ‘T 
against S. But in 4/20 wideoc and méteo¢ are regarded as synonyms. 
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(5) Three further ‘fiery’ views follow (§§ 11-13). ‘The Platonic doxa (mainly 
fire, with traces of the other elements) is distinctive. It 1s very clearly 
based on 77. 40a2 (note aAetotynv) and recurs in 420 on the sun and 4/25 
on the moon. The traces of other elements retain a weak link with the 
other basic position. The Aristotelian doxa follows straight after. ‘This 
may mean that for once chronological-diadochic considerations play 
a role, since 1t was well known that Aristotle’s doxa is a reaction to 
the Platonic view (cf. 925, but not §/20). But it is more likely that the 
fifth element is seen as a very pure form of fire (implicit at A 2.11.5%*). 
Xenophanes’ doxa of the stars as fiery clouds which are daily quenched 
and re-ignited comes last in this group, most likely because it is an 
unusual view which the doxographer had trouble placing. 

(6) ‘Iwo doxai remain (§§ 14-15). The former is perhaps best read as an addi- 
tional comment, although it is true that, if each star is a little microcosm, 
then it has both earth (with air) and ether, so that one could read this as 
yet another compromise view involving both earthiness and ethereal fire. 
The additional reference to Orphic writings is intriguing and may be 
based on the interpretation of Orphic lines by a person like the author 
of the Derveni papyrus, who interpreted the Orphic poem along Dio- 
genean and Anaxagorean lines.’ ‘The latter doxa is quite different. It 
is another affirmation of the Epicurean ‘modal’ view, which rejects all 
diaeresis in the name of to évéeyouevov. We encountered this view ear- 
lier at A 2.2.5*, where the same technical term évdéyeodot, which goes 
back to Epicurus himself (cf. D.L. 10.88), is found. At D.L. 10.90, how- 
ever, Epicurus indicates only that the heavenly bodies may be pneumatic 
or fiery or both, but does not emphasize the évdexouevov. 


The structure of the chapter, which because of the large number of 
doxai is more complex than most chapters, can thus be summarized 
as follows. The fifteen doxai fall mto six smaller groups. A first sets 
out the basic diaeresis between the view that the heavenly bodies are 
earthy and that they are fiery. ‘Vhereafter a list of four views that follow 
on from the first view are given. In all but one case (Democritus) it 
is also indicated that they are in some way inflamed, which explains 
their visibility. ‘hereafter two doxai present the heavenly bodies as 
condensations of air and fire respectively. ‘The next group adds the 
consideration that there might be invisible bodies included among the 
heavenly bodies. ‘Uhen there are two more views that present the nature 
as basically fiery or ethereal, with a third one added as an oddity. 
Finally there are two additional views which cannot be accommodated 
in the basic diaeresis. ‘There 1s a general movement in the chapter from 


290 See above at ch. 2 sect. 5, for additional doxographical references to the Orphics 


in A and Ach. 
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earthy to fiery—ethereal views, as indicated by the arrow, but within that 
movement a large number of subtly different views are accommodated. 


g. [he basic diaeresis of the chapter, 1.e. the division into solid earthen 
substance and light fiery substance 1s confirmed not only by the close 
parallels in Ach, Philo and Isidore, but also by another important text. 
In the introductory section to Book VII of his Naturales quaestiones (1.6— 
7, text below) Seneca mentions the subject de stellarum siderumque natura 
and distinguishes very clearly between flamma contracta and solida quaedam 
terrenaque corpora. ‘The notion of compressed flame recalls the doxa of 
Empedocles in A, but even more clearly the mtAnuata of Philo and the 
muanoetc of Isidore. ‘The parallels we have collected help us understand 
the rationale behind the chapter. ‘They also give strong supporting 
evidence that A makes use of an anterior doxographical tradition which 
was extensively used by other authors as well. ‘he contrast with these 
sources suggest certain adaptive strategies on his part, e.g. a lack of 
interest in theological issues when compiling material in a cosmological 
context. 


10. Finally it is worth noting that the chapter’s basic division also makes 
some sense in a historical perspective. In his RE article on the fixed 
stars Boll asserts:?"! 


Unter den wissenschaftlichen Anschauungen lassen sich zwei Gruppen bil- 
den: die Sterne als feurig oder als der Erde wesensgleich; die erstere Auffas- 
sung ist wieder zweigeteilt, je nachdem das himmlische Feuer als verwandt 
mit dem irdischen und durch irdische Diinste genahrt oder als ein beson- 


derer Stoff gefaBt wird. 


‘The main division 1s exactly the same as that of the doxographer. ‘The 
second division does not play a role in the organization of our chapter, 
although the general movement towards a purer form of fire or ether 1s 
in agreement with it. It 1s surprising that Aristotle in his discussion on 
the nature of the stars in De Caelo 2.7 does not take the ‘earthy’ view 
mito account, even though it was espoused by diverse Presocratics. It 
would seem that 1t was too far from his own view to serve as a useful 
dialectical example in this case. 


29! Boll (1909) 2408. 
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SPECIMEN RECONSTRUCTIONIS 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 8) 


I 


Il 


Il 


VI 


‘The basic diaeresis Al 
Ai — earthy but inflamed (= §1) < 
Br fiery, compressed from air (= § 2) 


Massive earthy bodies (A) 
A2_ rocks from earth inflamed by ether (= 83) A2, 3, 4,5 
A3 rocks (= §4) 

A4 inflamed pumice-stones (= §5) 

A5 fiery clumps of tron (= § 6) 
Condensations (= B) 

B2 — condensations of air, filled with fire (= §7) 
B3 _ condensations of (pure) fire (= §8) M44 
Invisible stars (A/B) 

B4+C fiery, but with invisible rocks (= §9) 
A4+C_ _ visible and invisible rocks (= § 10) 
Basically fiery: further views (B) 

B5 fiery, with other elements admixed (= §11) 
B6 — quintessence (= § 12) 

B7 fiery clouds (= § 13) 

Additional views 

D1 each star its own cosmos (= 814) 

D2 = ‘modal’ view: all the above possible (= § 15) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


DH O1 


. Tig 1 OVola TOV GOTEWV TAAVYTOV nal ATAAVOV! 


Oadiis yemoy wev Eurtved d€ TA GoOTEd. 

"EuredsoxAijc mvoia €x tot TvEWMdOUG, OTEO O AO? Ev EAUVTO 
MEOLEXYOV EEavEDALE? ZATA THV TOMTHV SLAXOELOLV’ TOUS WEV 
CTAAVEIS COTEQAS OVVOESEODAL TO ZOVOTAAAW, TOUS dé TAAVITAaCt 
cvetoDan. 

Avaktayooas Tov meoixeiuevov aiféoa> mbOWWov LEV eivaL HATE TV 
OVOLAV, Ti) 5’ EVTOVIG Tic MEQLOLVNOEWS AvaEmTdoOaVTA® METOOUG 
CLO! THs ys xaL XATAMAEEGVTG TOUTOUG Hoteoxeva’, 

ALoyevys Z“LOnOWSY TA Gotea, Stamvoas 6’ avVTA vouiTEt TOD 
“xOoWov™ eivat dé Sudtvea!®, 

ANUOXOLTOS METOOUG. 

‘Aoxéhaos wwdoous [épnoev etvat tovcs dotéeas]!', Suamveouc dé. 
"AVAELUAVOOOS TMLANUATA GEQOS TOOYOELOT, MVEOS EUMAEA, HATO TL 
UEOOSG CLIO OTOULWV EXTVEOVTG C(PAOYAC. 

TIlaguevidns xat “Hoaxarettoc miAnuata mueodc’?. 
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Q “Avasuevys TVELVHV LEV TIV PVOL TOV GOTEMV, TEQLEXELV OE TIVO 
ZAL YEWSN COOUATA OVUTEQLPEQOUEVA TOUTOLG GOQATA. 

10 Atoyevys ovureoimegeotat [dé]! toic PavEeeoic GoOTEOLS Apavetcs 
uev Aidouc, mimtovtacs b& MOAAGKLS Ent TV yi obevvuocdat, 
ZAVATEO TOV Ev ALYOS MOTAMOIC MUQOELOMS HATEVEYDEVTG COTEOA 
TMETOLWOV. 

11 TAdtwv €% uev tov MAELOTOV UEQOUG MUOLVOUG, WETEYOVTALSG OE XCLL 
TOV CAAWV OTOLYELWV ZOAANS Sixynv"*. 

12 “AQLOTOTEANS Ex TOD TEUMTOV OWUATOS”. 

13 Hevopavys €x ve~ov vev'® metvewnevwv, oBevvuuevous de xa’ 
EXGOTHV NUEOaV AvaCwruEEiv VUxTWO, xadATEO TOUS AvOEaxac 
TAS YAO AVATOAAS Zal TACs SUGELS BEG ets civat xat oBécEtc. 

14 “Hearxretdys xat ot Tudayogetor EXAOTOV TOV GOTEOWV ZOOLLOV 
VITGOYELV, YI|V MEQLEYOVTG GEOG Te xal aldéoa!’ Ev TH GMELOW Al- 
Veou tatta dé Ta SOYUATA EV TOIS "OEMLxoIc PEQETAL’ ROOUOTOLODOL 
VOO EXQAOTOV TOV COTEQWV. 

15, “Emlnx0vEOS OVSEV ATOYLVMOXEL TOUTWV, EXOWEVOS TOU EVOEXOLEVOD. 

1 E, cf G (om. dotewv), add. xat tH>o ovveoty P, tics 7 ovoia THV GoteMv OQ, mEQt 
ovoias GotTewWV S 

2 aide P! 

3 eaveAaupev nto cEavedaupe S 

4 TAav@vtas EK, tAdvous Ovtac con}. Mras 

5 aéoea E 

6 avaondoavta vl. E, cf. T avacnacbijvou 

7 &%?P 

8 BP hotegwxévarS 

Q tot xoouov om. T 

10 elvat dé Sudavea S, intercidit in P 

Ir é&pnoev etvat tovs dotéogac addidit S modo solito 

12 ta dotea add. S ipse 

13 dé addidit S 

14 xO0AANs Sixnv om. S 

15 yeyevijodat ta aotea add. S ipse (cf. cap. 11) 

16 E,om. PG 

17 xai aideea om. S, secl. Diels, Kern, yi, aéea te xai, ameiow om. E 


81 11A17a DK; §2 3145354 DK; 83 59471 DK; §4 64a12 DK; §5 68485 DK; §6 
60A15 DK; §7 1218 DK; §8a 28439 DK; §8b 2211 DK; §9 13414 DK; §10 64A12 
DK; 811-3 §12 Tig Gigon; §13 21438 DK; 8 14a fr. 113 Wehrl, 75 Schiitrumpf; §14b 
cf. adn. 44418 DK; §14¢ fr. 22 Kern, fr. 30 F Bernabe; §15 cf. adn. ad D.L. 10.90, 
382.11 Usener 
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II 


12 
5 


14. 


1 


SPECIMEN RECONSTRUCTIONIS 


13. What is the substance of the heavenly bodies*, both planets and 
fixed stars 


Thales (declares that) the heavenly bodies are earthy but inflamed. 
Empedocles (declares that they are) fiery, made from fiery (material), 
which the air enfolded within itself and squeezed out in the first 
separation; the fixed heavenly bodies became stuck to the crystalline 
(heaven) but the planets were released. 

Anaxagoras (declares that) the surrounding ether is fiery in nature, but 
through the vigour of the whirling movement it snatched up rocks from 
the earth, ignited these and made them into heavenly bodies. 
Diogenes (declares that) the heavenly bodies are sponge-like, and he 
considers them to be the respiratory vents of the cosmos; they are also 
inflamed. 

Democritus (declares that they are) rocks. 

Archelaus (declares that they are) clumps of iron, but inflamed. 
Anaximander (declares that they are) wheel-like condensations of air, 
filled with fire, partly expelling flames from vents. 

Parmenides and Heraclitus (declare that they are) condensations of fire. 
Anaximenes (declares that) the nature of the heavenly bodies is fiery, 
but that it also includes some earthy bodies which are borne around 
with these and are invisible. 

Diogenes (declares that) together with the visible heavenly bodies 
invisible stones are borne around, and that often they fall to the earth 
and are quenched, just as in the case of the heavenly body in the 

form of a rock (1.e. meteorite) that descended in a fire-like manner at 
Aegospotam1. 

Plato (declares that the heavenly bodies are) for the most part fiery, but 
also partake in the other elements in the manner of glue. 

Aristotle (declares that they are made) from the fifth body. 
Xenophanes (declares that they consist) of ignited clouds, and that 
every day they are quenched and (then) re-ignite at night, just like 
coals; for the risings and settings (of the heavenly bodies) are (in fact) 
ignitions and quenchings. 

Heraclides and the Pythagoreans (declare that) each of the heavenly 
bodies exists as a cosmos, including an earth, air and ether in the 
unlimited ether. These doctrines are conveyed in the Orphic (writings), 
for they (too) make each of the heavenly bodies into a cosmos. 
Epicurus does not reject any of these (views), holding fast to what is 
possible. 


“on the translation of Goti\@ as ‘heavenly body’ see above n. 272 
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DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 2.7 289a11, meQi b6& TOV xAAOVUEVMV GOTEMV ETOUEVOV CV Ein 
NEVELV, EX TLVWV TE OUVEOTHOL ... EVAOYHTATOV SE ZXAL TOtG ELONUEVOLS EMOUWEVOV 
Huiv tO &xaotov THV GOTOWV MOLEiv éx% TOUTOV TOD GMUATOS év ~ TUYYCVEL THV 
pooav éyov ... omeg YAO ot MLELVA PdoxXovtTES eivaL SLL TOUTO Agyouow, StL 
tdVO OWA THE eivat maow ... cf. 298a24-26 cited above on ch. 11; Mete. 1.3 
339b30-36, see on ch. 21. Theophrastus Phys. Dox. fr. 21 Diels (Plato and 
Aristotle). Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.90, HAtds te xal Gednvy xaL TH AOLTA GOTEG ... 
evbus SEMAGTTETO xaL AVENOLW EAGUBAVEV ZATA TEOOXELOELG HaL SiVNOELS AETTO- 
UEQOMV TLVWV PUOEWV, TTOL MVEVUATLLOV 1} MVEOELOOV  OVVAUGMOTEOWV ... Pos1- 
donius cf. above on ch. 11. Philo Opi. 53, Seats xai xatidotoa uot 
Gotéowv ... el’, Ola MPlAei, MOOOMEOLELOYaTETO, Tis 1] THV GQATHV dS} TOUTWV Od- 
ota ... (cf. also Abr. 162, Spec. 3.190); Somn. 1.22, 53, cited above; Aet. 47, eet 
yao 7) uvdoouc Stamtbeous anogivacta, xddameo évioL TOV Ola TMEEL SeoUWTNH- 
QOLOV PAVAEOVVTWV TOU OVUTAVTOS OVEAVOT, 7) BElas 7} SaUOVIAG PUES VOULTOV- 
TAS THV AoeLOTtovoav BEoic APIaeciav MeoccouoAoyijoat. Seneca Nal. 7.1.6—7, 
at mehercules non aliud quis aut magnificientius quaesierit aut didicerit util- 
ius quam de stellarum siderumque natura, utrum flamma contracta, quod et 
visus noster affirmat et ipsum ab illis fluens lumen et calor inde descendens, 
an non sint flammei orbes, sed solida quaedam terrenaque corpora, quae per 
igneos tractus labentia inde splendorem trahant caloremque, non de suo clara. 
in qua opinione magni fuerunt viri, qui sidera crediderunt ex duro concreta et 
ignem alienum pascentia. ‘nam per se’ inquiunt ‘flamma diffugeret, nisi aliq- 
uid haberet quod teneret et a quo teneretur, conglobatamque nec stabili indi- 
tam corpori profecto iam mundus turbine suo dissipasset.’ Isidore of Pelu- 
sium Lp. 4.58, cited above. Proclus in 72. 3.112.23—15.17 (Plato v. Aristotle). 
Johannes Philoponus i Ph. 219.16, vouitovor dé Staxeivecdat Puororoyiav 
UAVNUATLAT|S, TO THV UEV PVOLOAOYLAV EOL TAG OVOLAS TOV MOGYUATWV ZXATOYLVE- 
oBat, uadnuatixny O€ mEOl TA TADH ual TA OYNUATA, TOUTO SE, POV, OVX EOTLV 
ANDES HAL OL PVOLOAOYOL YAO PALVOVTAL LT] LOVOV EOL TOV OVOLAV SLALAEYOUEVOL, 
CAA ZOLL TEQL OYNUGTWV ual TaAV@v. aAvVTOS youv év TH Heel oveavot ov Wovov 
MEQL Ti] OVOLAS TOV OVEAVIMV CTEdSELEEV, OTL EOTLV ETEQAC TLVOS TAOA TA TEGOAOA 
OTOLYELA, GAA’ OTL HAL OPALOLKOV EXEL XRATA PVOL TO OYTUA, XAL OTL XVUXAOMOOELXOV 
... Simplicius in Cael. 435.20-436.3, 438.30-34. Johannes Tzetza Comm. in 
Arist. Nubes 102 4.402 Holwerda, Gratwv A€yetar Oo GAY xal TAGVY TOV nat Bio 
CLOTATM, WG OL PLAOOOMOL MEOL NHALOV, GEANVYS, GOTEOMV TE TOV AOLTOV ZXAL MAVTOV 
ATAOS WVYQOUVBDOVUS AOYOUG MAATUVOVTES EVAVTLOUG HAL ULYOUEVOUG GAANAOLS XOLL 
CLUTOUG EAUTOISC, UEVEDN TE TOUTWV XAL ATO YI}G AMOOTHOELS HAL OVOLAG ZXAL PUCELC 
XAL VECELS RAL OYNUATA ZXALL CAAA UVELA AGAODVTES. 


Aétius Placita 2.14 


Ileot oynudtwmv caotéowv 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.14, Eusebius 15.31, ps.Galen 56a, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.14 
Stobaeus 1.24.1k, 2d 

Theodoret 4.20 

Cf. Achilles 12 


ANALYSIS 


1. After the long (by A’s standards!) introductory chapter on the heav- 
enly bodies’ ovota, six chapters follow in P, all discussing various sub- 
jects related to them. ‘The first concerns their shape, relating to the cat- 
egory of quality. ‘he sequence is the same as in the case of the cosmos 
Hi Cn, i. 





2. P preserves four lemmata: 
LO’. Tleet oynuatwmv aotéowv 


P2.14.1 OL TTWMLXOL OPALELXOUS TOUS GOTEEAC, KATATE TOV ROOWOV XL 
NALOV XALL OEAIVV. 

P2.14.2  Kareavdns umvoetdeic. 

P2.14.8 “Ava&wevys nAawv otunv watamennyevat TO xQVOTAAAOELOET. 

P2.14.4 vor dé rétada etvar mvewa, oreo Covoapnpata. 





E’s version of this chapter deletes the second doxa and contains a 
surprising number of minor variants. In the title he reads oynpatos, 
as do some of the mss. of P. After this chapter he turns to P 1.4 and 
does not return to P 2.15 until 15.46. G follows P rather faithfully in this 
chapter, except that he omits the title (hence the deviant numbering). 
Diels considers it possible that the suppression was deliberate, but 
restores it nevertheless. 








3. S absorbs three of P’s four doxai in the massive exercise of coales- 
cence of his ch. 24: 
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1.24 title Tegi ovoias Gotewv ual OYNUGTWV, ZXLNOEWS TE HAL ETLONUGOLAG 


1.24.1k 
SI "AVOEWEVNS 
—HAOV OLANV ZOTAMERNYEVAL TO CLOTOA TH ROVOTAAAOELOEL. 
1.24.2d 
S2 OL UEV GAAOL OPOALOLKZOUS TOUS GOTEOAS AUVTOVG, 
53 Kieaviys 6€ xwvoerdeic. 


In St he links the doxa of Anaximenes to the lemma of the same 
philosopher in the previous chapter and two later ones, causing P’s 
final anonymous lemma to be left out (as happens more often with 
such material, see Vol. [:235). In S2 he simplifies the doxa compared 
with what we found in P. Heeren, followed by Diels, supplied the 
name-label Xtexot from P (cf. also the lemma from 2.15 in 2a). We 
return to this question below. ‘The contrast between S2 and 83 1s 
made clearer by a uév ... d6€ construction. Diels also prints a fifth 





doxa attributed to Metrodorus, but this is a mistake (see below ch. 15 
sect. 3). 


4. In a brief paraphrase of the chapter ‘T continues on from his adapta- 
tion of A 2.13 and refers briefly to two doxa1: 


GAC' 4.20, 105.15-16 
Tr = wal ol uv OPaLQOELdEtG TOUTOUG ELONXAOL, 


T2  xumvoeideic d&€ KAeavdys 0 Stwxdc. 


He agrees with S on the use of the pév ... d€ construction and the 
absence of the Stoic name-label. ‘The fact that he adds it to the Clean- 
thean name-label suggests that the Stoic name-label was not used for 
that doxa in his source. ‘The argument that he would not have used it 





otherwise does not hold, for he knew enough (albeit indirectly) to add 
the label himself.?%” 


5. Evidence from Ach can usefully complement what we have learnt so 
far. He has a separate chapter on the subject with the same heading 
(except that he has oynuwatoc in the singular as in E) and also has four 
lemmata: 


292 Cleanthes is also referred to in 5.27, together with Zeno, in a quote from Longinus 
(copied from Eus. PE 15.21.3 = fr. 20 Patillon—Brisson). 


A] 2 SPECIMEN RECONSTRUCTIONIS 


Isagoge 12, 40.19-23, Maass ~ 20.11-15 Di Maria 

Achi Kieavdys attous umvoeioés EXEL OYT]UG PNOL, 

Ache tives SE METAAOLS EOLXEVAL EX MVEOS (ExVEOLG con}. Maass) Patdoc 
ovx éyovtas, GAM domeo youac eivat, 

Ach3 tives O€ TVEGULOAS. 

Ach4 OL SE TTMLXOL OPAELXOV EEL OYT|UG AEyovOL, naDATEO “AL TOV 
NALOV ZXAL TOV MEQLEXOVTG, OVEAVOV. 


The similarities to A cannot be coincidental and indicate a shared 
tradition. ‘Three of P’s doxai can easily be recognized in the order 
Achr = P2, Ach2 = P4, Achy = Pi. Anaximenes drops out and an 
additional pyramidal shape attributed to anonymi is included. But the 
arrangement is rather different (and less well organized). Ach seems to 
be working climactically towards the most common view, which 1s the 
same as the first doxa in P. This means no antithesis 1s achieved with 
the view of Cleanthes. 


6. Our witnesses in the direct tradition offer no more than four lem- 
mata, and there 1s no way of knowing whether there might have been 
more. ‘l‘here is also no reason to diverge from the order in P. ‘The four 
divide easily into two pairs of two doxai. The first pair gives rise to 
some tricky philological problems. For both the name-labels and the 
uev ... d€ construction P is pitted against ST. The opposition between 
the Stoics and Cleanthes may seem strange, since Cleanthes himself 
is a Stoic. We might want to read ot GAAoL Xtwxol as conjectured by 
Heeren and Diels for S. However, a similar use of name-labels was 
found at A 2.9* (the Stoics ... Posidonius). We note too the use of 
the Stoic name-label in Ach and the fact that the Stoics take the first 
place in the parallel chapters A 2.2 and 2.27 (but not 2.22). So the 
point can be argued both ways and certainty is impossible to attain. 
We incline to retaining P’s reading as the lectio difficilior. Similarly the 
uév ... d€ construction should not be included. It is more likely that it 
was added by the paraphrasing activities of S'T than that it was deleted 
by P. 


7. It is easy to see that the two pairs of doxai represent two type A 
diaereses, 1.e. views that are meant to be contrasted with each other. In 
the former the contrast involves two different kinds of shapes (Ach has 
a third shape in a type C list). In the latter the difference involves three 
and two dimensions (this aspect is better brought out by Ach). ‘Uhe dif- 





ference between the two contrasting pairs can be neatly linked to the 
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question raised by both Seneca and Lactantius in their set of quaes- 
tones or B€oetg on the celestial realm, namely whether the stars were 
positioned below the outer sphere or fixed in it. A similar difference 
of opinion is implied in the description of the fixed stars by the Stoic 
Balbus in Cicero. See the texts listed in the parallels in ch. 15. A simi- 
lar opposition seems to underlie the two sets of pairs here. If the stars 





are spherical, then strictly speaking they cannot be fixed in the outer 
sphere; they can only be hemi-spherical, i.e. like studs (n\ot),”* or flat 
figures (métaAa), or pyramidal (as in Achilles).?* 


6. We note that the subordination of the name-labels to the doxai 1s well 
illustrated here. ‘The Stoa is by no means the only school who regarded 
the stars as spherical (cf. Aristotle Cael. 2.8 290a8 cited below), but their 
position 1s taken as representative, 1t being possible then to point out a 
disagreement within the school itself?" As for the second pair, there has 
been much disagreement on what should be attributed to Anaximenes, 
since the second doxa would seem to suit his views better than the 
first (cf. the reference to the sun as métadov at A 2.22.1*).2% Some radi- 
cal textual proposals have been made. Brind’Amour somewhat naively 








suggested that the name-labels be reversed.”*” Long ago Heath had pro- 





posed that évio. be emended to évious,?” so that the distinction would 
occur within the Anaximenean doxa. Schwabl in turn proposed that 
the words évot 6€ métada etvar mvewa be regarded as a comment on 
the planets that has found its way into the text on the fixed stars.*” It 1s 
true that a mix-up of name-labels may quite easily have occurred.*” But 
if the evidence of Ach is to be believed, this must have happened very 





293 Cf. the physical allegory of the studs in Nestor’s goblet in terms of the stars in 
Athenaeus (text below), who then quotes a similar comparison in Aratus. Mansfeld 
(1983-1986) 1.96 suggested that the words wWomeQg Cwyeagjuata might better go with 
the Anaximenean doxa than the anonymous one, but the parallel text in Achilles does 
not encourage the transposition. 

294 A conical shape would also be possible, but the Cleanthean doxa is specifically 
contrasted with the spherical. 

295 See above ch. g sect. 6 ad fin. on A’s fondness for majority—minority divergences 
within Stoic school and see also the comments in Part I sect. 15 text after n. 365. 

296 Cf. Guthrie (1962-1981) 1.135, Lloyd (1966) 317, Kirk-Raven-Schofield (1983) 155; 
other references at Lachenaud (1993) 248. 

297 Brind’Amour (1969), without any reference to the details of transmission. 

298 Heath (1913) 41-43. 

299 Schwabl (1966), supported by Wohrle (1993) 72. 

300 E.g. if the Anaximenean doxa originally belonged to Empedocles (cf: the doxa at 


A]4 SPECIMEN RECONSTRUCTIONIS 


early, probably prior to A. Schwabl errs in treating the text as a simple 
doctrinal report wholly divorced from its doxographical context. 


g. Lhe dialectical-doxographical parallels on the specific subject of the 
shape of the stars are not copious. Aristotle indicates the subject very 
clearly in De Caelo 2.8 and 2.11, but does not give any doxa as alternative 
to the view that it 1s spherical (texts below). ‘The subject appears to 
have been almost entirely uncontroversial. So, for example, it 1s not 
mentioned by Philo in his long list of questions related to heaven and 
the heavenly bodies (see ch. 11 sect. 5(3)). The texts on the connection 
between the stars and the surface of heaven more properly belong in 
the next chapter and have been placed there. Isidore mixes in the 
question of shape in the passage on the heavenly bodies cited in our 
analysis of 2.13* (mUeLvoL O*~ateat, SLoOxoELdT] OMUATA, OPALEOELdEisC MVEOC 
muAnoets). Lhe term dtoxoetdi] is also used in A 2.27.5* (Empedocles on 
the moon) and P 3.10.5 (Democritus on the earth). It 1s one of those 
-eldy¢ terms that are very common in the parallel chapters 2, 22, 27, 
P 3.9 (see our comments at ch. 2 sect. 8). 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 7) 


2 cone-shaped (= § 2) 


A. shape of stars 1 
1 spherical (= § 1) < A < ; 
B_ shape of stars as connected to outer sphere 


] 
B <—_ 
1 fixed as (three-dimensional) studs (= §3) 9 


2 as (two-dimensional) fiery leaves (= § 4) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
LS’. Teot oynudtwv! GotéomMv 


I OL XTWLXOL? OPALOLRKOVS TOUS AotTéEac, naDGMEO TOV ZOOWOV XALL 
NALOV ZAL OEANVYV’, 

2 Kieavdyct xovoetdeic. 
TAVOELUEVIS NAWV OLXYV ZXOATAMEMNYEVAL? TH ROVOTAAAOELOET. 

4 é&voi 6é rétada eivar tUeWwa®, doneo Covoagruata. 





S 1.24.1b, which we have placed at A 2.13.2*) and the anonymous doxa to Anaximenes, 
as suggested by Kirk-Raven-Schofield and Lloyd (see above n. 296). 
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oxnuatoc EP? 

Ol uev GAAOL S 

ZXAVEMEO TOV ZXOOWOV XAL HALOV ZXAL OEANVYHV OM. S, xaL CeAHVHV om. E 
dé 8, cf. ‘I, om. PGQ (lemma totum defuit in E) 

xatanetnyuevov EO, xatamennyévous corr. Stephanus, prob. Mras 
mbeuva eivat E, tvewa om. Q 


Hoke oon & 


81 SVF 2.681; §2 SVF 1.508; 883-4 13a14 DK 


14. On the shapes of the stars 


1 ‘The Stoics (declare that) the stars are ball-like, just like the cosmos, the 
sun and the moon. 

2  Cleanthes (declares that they are) cone-like. 
Anaximenes (declares that they) have been affixed to the crystalline 
(heaven). 

4 But some (philosophers declare that they) are fiery leaves, like pictures. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 2.8 290a7, éw 5’ émel o~ateoeidi Ta dotoea, xatdameg ol 7 
GAAKOL PAOL xAL HUtV OMOAOYOUUEVOV ElsmEiv; 2.11 2QIbII, 23, to dé OYA TOV 
CLOTOWV EXCOTOU OMPOLOOELOES UGALOT GV TIC EVAOYWS VTOAGBOL ... MOT’ ElTEO 
Ev toLottov, SfjAov Sti xal tTaAAa dv ein o~aiooedf}. Athenaeus Deipn. 4800p, 
evel ya (sc. TO TOU NEOTOEDG MOTHELOV) xaL GOTEEAS, OVS NHAots O mouTHS (ZL. 
11.633) dremaCer Sia TO tods Gotéeas mEQLpEcEts eivat Tots Hots Gwoiws xal ws 
(ijkous) Eumennyévat TH ovEAaV@, xabwcs xat "Aeatdcs Mot én’ abTaV’ OLAV 
alév Goenoev ayadAuata vuxtoc lovons (Phaen. 453). Plotinus Lnn. 2.3.7.4, €otm 
(SC. TA GOTEG) TOLVUV WOTEQ YECULATA EV OVEAV yoapoueva Gel H Yeyeauueva 
zal xwvotvpueva ... Isidore of Pelusium Lp. 4.58, see above ch. 13 sect. 
6. Johannes Philoponus 7 Ph. 219.18 (see above ch. 13). Simplicius in 
Cael. 452.9-14, WETA THV EX SLALOEGEMS GMOSELELV THV TEL TIS xLVYOEWS TN TIS 
CLULVIJOLAG TOV GOTOWV GAAOV TOOTOV CTOdSELEEWS ETCYEL TEQL TOD UN xLvEtoDaL TO 
Kotoa UroVEuUEvos AVTA OPaALOOELOf Elva xal VOV Lev TO MLDAVOV Tic HrodgcewMs 
TLOTOUMEVOG EX TE THS TOV GAAMV SOENS OVTMS OLOUEVWV TMEOEL AVTMV nal Ex TOD 
SEiv TiS AUVTIS OVOLAS OVTAS AVTOVS TO OVEAVIM OWUATL ZXAL OYTUA TO AVTO 
EYELV ... 


WITNESSES 


Aétius Placita 2.15 


Ilegi taEews AoTEQWV 


Ps.Plutarch 2.15, Eusebius 15.46, ps.Galen 57, Qusta Ibn Luiga 2.15 
Stobaeus 1.24.1eghl, 2abe 
Cf. Achilles 16, Philo Somn. 1.21 


ANALYSIS 


1. A now moves on to the subject of the disposition or ordering of the 
heavenly bodies. From the contents of the chapter 1t becomes quite 
clear that the term cotéeec designates all the heavenly bodies, 1.e. both 
stars and planets.*°! ‘The present chapter 1s exactly parallel to ch. 7 on 
the order of the cosmos and, less precisely, to P 3.11 on the placement of 
the earth. As we shall see below, the text itself indicates that the subject 
falls in the Aristotelian category of disposition (xetodat).2” 


2. For this chapter P records six doxai: 


P2.15.1 
P2.15.2 


P2.15.3 


P2.15.4 


P2.15.5 


P2.15.6 





ie’. Tlegt ta&ews GotEQwv 


EEVOXOGTNS XATA WLAG EMLPAVELAS OlETAL ZLVELODAL TOUS HOTEQAGC. 
Ol 6’ GAAOL TTMLXOL MEO THV ETEQWV TOUG ETEQOUG EV VEL XaL 
Bade. 

ANUOXOELTOS THA UEV ATAAVT] MOATOV, UETA SE TADTA TOUS TAAVY|TAGS, 
ED’ OILS TALOV PWOMOEOV GEAIVYV. 

TIAdtwv uweta tiv tov ArtAavav BEow TEM@tTOV Patvovta AEyOuUEvoV 
TOV TOV Koovov, devtEegov maetdovta Tov tot Atdc, TOLTOV 
MUOQOEVTA TOV TOU "AQEOG, TETAOTOV EWOPOEOV TOV TIS AGMeEoditis, 
MEUNTOV OTIABOVTGA TOV TOU “Eouot, ExtoOV HALov, EBSoWOV CEAHVY. 
TOV LADNUATLADV Ties wEV COS TAdtwv, tives SE UEGOV TAVTWV TOV 
NALov. 

‘Avagiuavéeos xat Mynteddmeocs 0 Xtog xalt Koatys avatatw wéev 
MAVTWV TOV NALOV TETAYVOL, WET? AUTOV OE THV CEAIVHV, VITO 8’ 
AUTOUS TO AMAAVT) TOV COTOWV XAL TOUS TAGVI|TAGS. 


30! See our comments above in n. 272. 
302 On this chapter see the detailed analysis by Laks (1997) 246-254. His reconstruc- 
tion agrees with ours, but there are some differences in interpretation to be discussed 


below. 
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The title for this chapter 1s undisputed. ‘The same six doxai are 
copied out in E and Q, with some interesting textual variants. For 
example, E uses the accusative form ®atvova for Saturn instead of 
®aivovta, which is also found in S$ (Q’s reading is unclear). He also 
omits the adversatives d6€ in the second lemma and the first of the two 
in the sixth lemma. G leaves out the second and last lemmata in his 
paraphrase. His most interesting reading 1s Zevoxeatys for the name- 
label of the opening lemma. ‘This should be seen as a Verschlimmbesserung, 
perhaps prompted by chronological considerations (not by the difficult 
ot 6’ GAAOL Ltatxoi, to which we shall return below, for he leaves that 
lemma out). 


3. 8 preserves all six of P’s doxai, but his method scatters them to five 





different locations within the one chapter. ‘The evidence 1s all located in 


his ch. 24. 


1.24 title Tei ovoias Gotewv zal OYNUGTWV, ZXLWYOEWS TE HAL ETLONUGOLAG 


124.16 

SI AyLOxeLTOS 
—2OL TOOTA TA UEV ATAAVT] MOWTOV, WETA SE TATTA TOUG 
TACLVI|TAG. 

1.24.12 

S2 "AVaEiULAVO OOS 
—2OL AVOTATM LEV HAVTWV TOV NALOV TETAYVOL, WET? AUTOV OE 
THV OEANVHV’ VIO 8’ AVTOUS TA ATAAVT] THV GOTEWV ZXAL TOUG 
TACLVI|TAG. 

1.24.1h 

53 Mntoodweos OWOlWS EOL OYNUATOS TOV GOTEOWV ZXALL AVTOS 
CLITECPY|VATO. 

1.24.11 

S4 TTAdtov 
—2OL TOMTOV WETS YE TV TOV AaTAavaV BEow Matvava heyouevov 
TOV TOU Koovou, devtegov ~aétovta tov tov ALoc, TOLTOV 
MUOQOEVTA TOV TOU "AQEOG, TETAOTOV EWOMPOEOV TOV THs ‘AMeEoditygs, 
NEUMTOV OTIABWVA TOV TOD “EQUOD, ExTOV NALOV, EBSOUOV CEATVHV. 

1.24.2a 

55 FEVOXOATS KATA WAS EMLPAVELAS OlETAL XEtODAL TOUS GOTEQAGC. 

S6 OL SE GAAOL TTWLXOL MEO THV ETEOWV TOUS ETEQOUG EV UpEt xl 
Bade. 

1.24.2b 

97 TOV LADNUATLAMV tives LEV OS TAdtwov paolv etvan TY TAELW TOV 
CLOTEQWV, TLVES OE UEDOV TAVTWV TOV TALOV. 

12426 

58 TIGEUEVLONS MOMTOV UEV TATTEL TOV EMOV, TOV AUTOV dé vouLTOUE- 


VOV UT AvTOU xal EomEQOV, Ev TO aldéor Wed’ Ov TOV HALov, VM w 
TOUG EV TH AVOMOSEL GOTEOAS, OTE OVOAVOV xaAAEt. 
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Although this looks complicated, it is not difficult to reconstruct what 
the anthologist did. As noted in Vol. I:220, he begins with the name- 
labels in A 2.13 and S1-2-4 are taken up in clusters based on that 
chapter. However, his method of coalescence constrains him to split up 
P’s 6th lemma into separate doxai for Anaximander and Metrodorus 
(while Crates falls away entirely), thereby creating a separate $3. But 
in this process he makes a mistake and says that Metrodorus had the 
same Opinion TEL OYNUATOS TOV Gotéewv, which of course should have 
been meot ta&ews. Uhe words zai avtocs amegryvato are of course added 
by S himself to facilitate the separation. Diels at first missed this and 
printed the lemma as part of P 2.14, but later noted his error in the 
Addenda (see DG 853). S then moves to A 2.15 and writes out the first 
two lemmata as $5—6. ‘The next lemma that remains 1s $7, which 1s 
placed in the cluster of astronomers at 2b. He next interposes lemmata 
from A 2.14 and 2.16. The only lemma that remains is $8, which 1s 
then written out. There can be little doubt that it was originally placed 
in A 2.15. It is the only lemma not found in P. Its treatment in the 
process of coalescence also strongly suggests that 1t was placed last in 
the chapter, but this needs to be further examined in our analysis. On 
the important textual divergence between P and S in the Xenocratean 





lemma, see sect. 5 below. 


4. I) does not make use of this chapter. ‘There 1s a chapter in Ach 
entitled Taéic tv C o~atodv which shows some similarities to A, but 
which Diels did not include at the foot of his text: 


Isagoge 16, 4.2.25-43.4 Maass ~ 23.6-15 Di Maria 


Achi OL MEOL TA LETEWOA Setvol Paou Covas tivds etvat ETA, SV wv 
PEQEOVAL TOUS ENTA GOTEOAC, HAL EV LEV TH VINAOTATYH PéoeoVat 
TOV TOU Koovou, év O€ Ti] WET AVTIW TOV Tov ALoc, nal Ev TH TOITY 
TOV TOU "AQEOG, EV TH] TETHOTH TOV TOU NALOV, EV TH] MEUMTY TOV THC 
Aqgooditygs, ev O€ Ti ExtYH TOV tov “Eouod, ev dé TH EPSOuy TOV Tic 
OEANV. 

Ache tives O€ EV TH] TEeTAOTH THV A*Pooditynyv AEyOUOLV, Ev TH MEuTTY SE 
tov ‘Eoutyv, év O€ TH ExTY TOV NALov. 

Ach3 CAAOL SE TETAOTOV TOV ‘Eouityy, Extynv dé tHv AqMooditny, ueoov b€ 
TOV NALOV. 

Ach4 ELOL OE OL MOWTOV TOV HALOV A€youoLv, Sevtéoav Sé TI OEAIHY, 
TOLTOV O€ TOV Koovov. 
n O€ tAelmv S0Ea, xa’ Hv TOMTH 7 OCEAN EEL XAL ATOOTAOWAL 
TOU NAMOV AEYOVOL GUTIV, WS XaL EumedoxAtic’ 

XVAAOTELES MEOL YATAV EAMLOOETALL AAOTOLOV PM. 
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TEQL SE Tis Evaguoviov xwihoews avTMv Eimev, Oc Epyy (cf. § 15), 
"Aoatos év TH Kavovi xal Eoatoovevys év tH “Eourt wat “Ywpuxaryc 
xaL OQaovados xat “Adoaotos ‘AMeEodtotevc. NOEavto dé tot 
LOyOU toutov ot Tubayooeiol’ AAvVtTA YAO GEUovion ZXaL TAEEL 
hEyouvOL utvetoVar, XABA XAL LATEOL TOUS OPVYULOUS, ZXAL VYLALVELV 
UEV, OTAV EVTAXTHOL, VOOELV OE, OTE ATAXTWS XLVOUVTAL. 


The four doxai are all presented anonymously. ‘They differ from A in 
that only the planetary circuits are considered, without any reference to 
the fixed stars. We shall return to this evidence further below. We note 
again Ach’s citation of a proof-verse from Empedocles. ‘The subject of 
the harmony of the spheres is not discussed in A. Ach’s report illustrates 
the close connection between the questions of the heavenly bodies’ 
taEuc and xivyotc. 

Another related text based on the anterior doxographical tradition is 
found in Philo’s summary of subjects at Somn. 1.21 3.209.12—-14, C—W: 





TL 6’; 1] AAAS zal EEwtatw o~paiea meds TO avwM Patog ExEL 1} AVTO WOVOV 
EOTLv EmLpaveta Patous EONUN, TOtS EMLTESOLS OYNUGOL EOLXvIA; 


This diaeresis focuses on the outer sphere of heaven, but the contrast 
is closely related to the first two doxai in A (as found in P) and must 
in fact be presumed by them. We note also that two terms are held in 
common: patos and émupaveia. Exactly the same contrast is also found 
as a quaestio in Seneca (text below). 


5. seven doxai are preserved, and once again there is no reason to 
think that the chapter as we have it 1s not complete. It appears to fall 
into two distinct parts. ‘The first discusses the disposition or movement 
of the Gotégec. One can hardly doubt that the fixed stars are meant, 
as suggested by material in Philo.* It follows on quite naturally from 
A 2.13-14**, and especially from the distinction in the doxa of Empedo- 
cles at A 2.13.2*. ‘The subject of this part would then be the placement 
of the stars in the outer heavenly sphere, Xenocrates placing all the 
stars in a single plane,**t whereas the Stoics allow for three-dimensional 





303 Contra Zeller (1920-1923) 2.1.1025 n. 1, who argued that only the planets are 
meant, 1.e. Xenocrates is following Plato who placed the planets in the single plane 
of the ecliptic, and Isnardi-Parente (1982) 379-380, who notes that G records the name 
Xenophanes and toys with the idea that an older Presocratic view is preserved here 
(indeed Xenocrates occurs only here in Book II). 

30* "That it should be curved is no objection, as is clear from Philo Somn. 1.21. 
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placement. We can compare a text in Geminus which puts forward 
exactly the same contrast, though not in a doxographical context (text 
below). It can also be related to the question of whether the heavenly 
bodies have voluntary or involuntary movement, which 1s found in 
Philo (see ch. 13 sect. 5) but not in A. 

‘Two additional textual problems must be discussed. (1) In the first 
doxa P and his tradition read xwweiodtat, S xetodat. The verb is located 
at the beginning of the chapter and so is no doubt carefully chosen. 
xetodat certainly agrees with the concept of ta&tc in the title, whereas 
utvetodat obviously fits better with the followmg chapter Ilegi ... xtwwy- 
oews. Moreover it 1s important to note that xetodat is one of the Aris- 
totelian categories, which are proving to be vital for understanding the 
structure of the book as a whole. Alexander appears to have understood 
this when he uses an example of the relative positions of the sun and 
Venus as an example of a comparative question xata to xetodat (text 
below). We note too that exactly the same textual problem occurs in 
the parallel at Aristotle, Cael. 2.10 291a30, where xeitau is clearly to be 
preferred. (2) ‘The name-label for the second doxa is ot d€ GAAoL 2tH- 
txol. Does this mean that A regards Xenocrates as a proto-Stoic? We 
might compare a text from A 1.3 at S 1.1.29b 37.2 Wachsmuth: tatta dé 
YOONYNOAS TOIs XTTWLXOIS TA MECTEOG TAOAG TOU TTAAtwvos WETATEPOAXEV. 
It is more likely in fact that A is using a common Greek idiom here, 
as suggested by Mras,*” and that we should translate ‘but others, the 
Stoics ...” But it 1s also possible that the word Ztwrxoi 1s a gloss, for A 





does not appear to use the idiom elsewhere. 
‘The second topic follows on from the first. If the heavenly bodies 
are not all on the same plane, then they must be ordered in some 





way. A now discusses the sequence of the heavenly bodies, i which 
an explicit distinction is assumed between the fixed stars and the plan- 
ets. If the five remaining doxai are examined, we can see that the first 
three postulate that the fixed stars are first, followed by the planets in 
three different sequences, whereas the last two have some of the planets 
first, followed by the fixed stars and other planets. An implicit diaere- 
sis may be assumed.* ‘The first group of three doxai of course rep- 





305 See apparatus to Eus. PE 15.46; for the idiom cf. Smyth (1956) $1272. Other 
suggestions at Laks (1997) 247 n. 38, who exaggerates the difficulty of the addition of dé. 

306 As can be seen in the diagram on p. 258, Laks (1997) agrees on the distinction, but 
regards the final two lemmata as representing ‘other dispositions’ which are ‘heretical’ 
or ‘dissident’. 
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resents the majority position in ancient cosmology, but it is not pre- 
sented as clearly as it might have been. ‘The view of Democritus which 
comes first 1s idiosyncratic.*”’ Perhaps its main function is to introduce 
the view that the fixed stars come first in the order of the heavenly 
bodies, followed by the planets, and the actual order of the planets 
is less important. The next two doxai assume the classic opposition 
between the Pythagorean—Platonic (or Egyptian) order (sun second-last 
next to the moon) and the Chaldean order (sun in the middle posi- 
tion).°° Plato of course follows the Pythagorean order in the Timaeus 
(cf. 38e) and this is attributed to him here, although in greater detail 
than is to be found in the Platonic source.*”® ‘The opposition between 
the two systems in fact provides the clue to the division in the ranks of 
the pat npatixot (i.e. the astronomers)?! in §5. But A does not develop 
it into the central distinction. ‘he division of opmion 1s much more 
clearly presented by Macrobius and Proclus in their commentary on 
Cicero and Plato respectively (the latter’s description tives tHv waty- 
uatix@v at m Ti. 3.62.6 is parallel to our doxography; see the texts 
below). 

‘The second part of the diaeresis, which assumes the primitive view 
that the fixed stars were not furthest from the earth, goes back to 
the very early history of Greek astronomy. A is not interested in the 
historical aspect, but rather in the fact that it represents an alternative 
point of view.*!' ‘The place at the end of the chapter 1s indicative of the 





307 The formulation is also curious, because it uses the term ‘planet’ for Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars and Mercury, and then refers to the sun, Venus and the moon by name, 
as if they were not planets. On the relation of this doxa to other reports on Democritus’ 
astronomy see Lachenaud ad loc. 

308 "The Chaldean order gradually takes over after 200 BCE. On the more general 
question of the ordering of stars and planets (including discussions of this chapter) 
see Boll (1912) 2565-2570, Heath (1913) 107, Gundel & Gundel (1950) 2100, Van der 
Waerden (1988) 52. 

309 A includes the names ®aivwv, ®aédwv, Mveoeig and TtidBPwv, which are post- 
Platonic; cf. ps.Arist. De mundo 2, 392a.24-27, who uses the modern names, but retains 
the Pythagorean-Platonic order also followed by Aristotle. On these names see further 
Pease ad Cic. ND. 2.52-53. 

310 "They occur six times in Book II; outside it only at A 4.14 ~ S 1.52.16 and P 5.18.6 
(where the term refers to astrologers). Aristarchus and Seleucus are called wat yuatixdc 
at A 1.15 ~ S 1.16.1 and P 3.17.5 respectively. On the use of the term going back to 
Aristotle see further Part. I, sect. 8 at n. 230. See also the brief overview of patyuatixot 
in Aétius given by Zhmud (2006) 296-297. 

311 As Laks (1997) 252 notes, it is surprising that the early Presocratic Anaximan- 
der is linked to two later philosophers Metrodorus of Chios and Crates of Mallos. 
Laks argues that the end of the chapter is used for heretical or dissident views (as 
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artificiality of the procedure from the historical point of view. It should 
also be noted that A exploits the possibility of making links between the 
doxai. ‘There is a clear associative transition from §5b where the sun 1s 
in the middle (cf. Philo Her. 224) to 86 where the sun is at the cosmos’ 
outer edge. 

The evidence from Ach 1s yet to be considered. Unlike what we find 





in A, only the planetary circuits, without reference to the fixed stars, are 
considered. Four positions are given. ‘he Chaldean order is attributed 
to ‘those who are expert in astronomy’, which clearly indicates the 
majority position (but note that the ‘modern’ names are not given). 
There then follow three other doxai attributed to anonymi: the first 
is the Pythagorean-Platonic order, the other two are reminiscent of 
Democritus and Anaximander in A, without being quite the same: 


(1) A Democritus sun, Venus, moon 

Ach third doxa Ath Mercury, 6th Venus, in between sun 
(2) A Anaximander etc. sun, moon, stars-planets 

Ach _ fourth doxa sun, moon, Saturn 





It would appear that Achilles has combined two genres here: first he 
draws on a straight handbook, such as those of Cleomedes or Geminus, 
which contains no diaereses or alternative views;*'? he then takes alter- 
native views from a doxographical source in the same tradition as A. 
‘The words that follow, 1) 6€ aAetwv 60a, xad’ Hv moMtTH 1 OCEAN, Must 
derive from yet another source, since first must here mean ‘closest to 
the earth’, 

In summary, then, the chapter discusses two separate themes which 
fall under its subject matter. In the first part on the placement of the 
fixed stars there 1s a single type A diaeresis presenting two opposed 
views. ‘he second part 1s also divided in a type A diaeresis, with the 
relation between the fixed stars and the planets as the point of division. 
‘These two positions are then further sub-divided. 





certainly occurs elsewhere, e.g. in ch. 20). We prefer to see the final two lemmata 
as opposed to the earlier views where the fixed stars are outermost. We also do not 
agree with Laks that there is any kind of movement towards the ‘truth’ (p. 253) in 
the chapter and have not introduced an arrow such as he places in his diagram on 
p. 2598. 

312 But Maass’ gloss ‘e Posidonio, cf. Geminus, Cleomedes’, is no more than a guess. 
See also on these passages Mette (1936) 53-55, who argues that A made a slight mistake 
in linking Crates to Anaximander and Metrodorus. 
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6. The dialectical-doxographical parallels offer some further observa- 
tions. Firstly both Aristotle and Posidontus point to the role of astron- 
omers in the specific question of the ta&tc tHv oveaviwv. ‘The doxo- 
graphical tradition has recognized them as a separate group. Secondly 
we have a tantalizing report of Eudemus on these questions, 1.e. a very 
old Peripatetic source. It fails, however, to correspond to A at all closely. 
In A Anaximander is the oldest philosopher to have a view on the 
order of the heavenly bodies (though the priority 1s not explicitly stat- 
ed), whereas in Eudemus he 1s the first on distances and sizes (see below 
on 2.21.1* etc.). Eudemus emphasizes the role of the Pythagoreans in 
determining the order of the planets (cf. the Philoloaic doxa above at 
2.7.6*). But in the current chapter the Pythagoreans are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Finally it is noteworthy that that the difference of opinion between 
the Pythagorean and the Chaldean order 1s explictly mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the Almagest (text below). He seldom indulges in anything 
that resembles doxography, but may have wished to mention the divi- 
sion of opinion because he believes it cannot be definitively resolved. As 
a scientist he is not interested in superseded views, so in a sense he can 








be seen as the very opposite of our doxographer. It is also characteristic 
that he does not mention any names, even though it would not have 
been difficult for him to do so.*"° 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 5) 


I placement of fixed stars A 

A on single surface (= §1) I < 
Bin three dimensions (= § 2) 

II sequence of fixed stars and planets 


A. fixed stars outermost I 
1 Democritean order (= §3) A 9 
2 Platonic order (= § 4) é < a (= 2) 
8 asome astronomers follow HU b 
Plato | 
b others have Chaldean order - << 9 
(= §5) 


B_certain planets outermost, stars beneath 
1 Anaximandran order (= §6) 
2  Parmenidean order (= §7) 


313 On this Ptolemaic passage see Neugebauer (1975) 2.690—693 and the comments of 
‘Toomer (1984) 419. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
ie’. Tleot taEews GOTEQWV 


I Bevoxodtys! xata wis emrpavetac? oletar xetodar? tous GOTEQAGS. 

2 ot &’ GAdAot Ztatxol! TOO THV ETEOWV TOUS ETEQOUG? EV VEL XL 
Baten. 

3 Anuoxettoc Ta® LEV ATAAVT] MOWTOV, UETA SE TADTA TOUS TAAVYTAGS, 
&p’ Otc HALOV PHWOMdEOV CEA’. 

A hdtv weta tiv tov OnAavav BEow TE@tov ~atvova® A\eyouevov 
TOV TOU Koovov, devtEQov MaEéDOvTG TOV TOU ALOc, TOLTOV 
MUOQOEVTG TOV TOD "AQEOG, TETAOTOV EWOMOEOV TOV Tis A*MEoditygs, 
MEUTTOV OTLABPOVTA TOV TOD “EQUOD, ExTOV NALOV, EBSOWOV OEAIVY. 

5 TOV pabnuwatix@v tives wev wc TAdtwv, tives S€ UEGCOV MAVTMV TOV 
NALOV. 

6 “‘Avasitavdéeoc xat Myteddmeoc 6 Xiocg zai Kodtys avatato wev 
TAVTWV TOV NALOV TETaAYVaL, WET? AVTOV dé!° THV OEATWHV, VIO 8’ 
CLUTOUSG TA ANAAVT TOV GOTOWV XAL TOUS TAQVYTAGS. 

7 Tlaeuevidns ME@TOV LEV TATTEL TOV EMOV, TOV AVTOV SE VoULCOUE- 
vov br’ abtOD xai ZomEoov, év TH aibgou wed’ Sv TOV TLov, HE’ @ 
TOUG EV TM MVUOWOEL GOTEQAS, OMEO OVOAVOV ZXCLAET. 


Fevo~avys G 

xata plav émipaverav E, cf. G (cum lectione xutvetodat) 
uwvetodat PD, xetodar S 

ot dé GAAOL xal ot Mtwrxoi S?, 66 om. E 

MEO THV ETEQWV TOUS ETEQOUG Om. Q. 

MOMTA WEV TA AAV S 

Ep’ Clg HALOV PWOMSEOV GEArvHV om. S 

paivava SEQ (?), paivovta P 

paopogov Q. 

dé om. E 


FO CON DUK WO N 


oO 





Sr fr. 162 IL—P.; 82 SVF 2.689; §3 68486 DK; 84-5 85-3 § 6a 12418; §6b 7oA19g DK; 
86c fr. F’5a Mette; §7 28440a DK 


15. On the ordering of the heavenly bodies 


1 Xenocrates thinks that the stars lie on a single plane. 

2 But the others, the Stoics, (declare that) the ones are placed in front of 
the others in height and depth. 

3 Democritus (orders) the fixed stars first, then after them the planets, 
followed by the sun, the light-bringer, and the moon. 

4 Plato after the positioning of the fixed stars (orders) first the star of 
Kronos called ‘the Shining one’, second the star of Zeus (called) ‘the 
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Radiant one’, third the star of Ares (called) ‘the Fiery one’, fourth the 
star of Aphrodite (called) ‘Dawn-bringer’, fifth the star of Hermes 
(called) the ‘the Gleaming one’, sixth the sun, and seventh the moon. 

5 Ofthe astronomers some (order the heavenly bodies) as Plato does, 
others (place) the sun in the middle of all (the planets). 

6 Anaximander and Metrodorus of Chios and Crates (declare that) the 
sun has been ordered highest of all (the heavenly bodies), but after it 
the moon, and below them the fixed stars and the planets. 

7  Parmenides orders the Dawn-star, which 1s considered by him to be 
identical with the Evening-star, as first in the ether; after it the sun, 
beneath which he places the heavenly bodies (1.e. stars) in the fiery 
region, which he calls ‘heaven’. 


“as 1n 2.13 we translate Gotyje primarily with ‘heavenly body’ 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


For §81-2: Cicero ND. 2.54-55, nec habent (stellae) aetherios cursus neque 
caelo inhaerentes, ut plerique dicunt physicae rationis ignari; non est enim 
aetheris ea natura ut vi sua stellas conplexa contorqueat, nam tenuis ac perlu- 
cens et aequabili calore suffusus aether non satis aptus ad stellas continendas 
videtur; habent igitur suam sphaeram stellae inerrantes ab aetheria coniunc- 
tione secretam et liberam. Philo Somn. 1.21, text above in sect. 4. Geminus 
El. Astron. 1.23, 00 MAvtAs SE TOUS GOTEEAS VMOANTTEOV VIMO EMLPavElav xEt- 
oBat, GAN Oc UEV WETEWOQOTEQOUSG UMAOYXELV, OUC dE TamELvoTEQgouc. Seneca Nat. 
2.1.1, agatur an agat (sc. caelum), et infra sese sidera habeat an in contextu 
sul fixa (cf. further above 2.11). Lactantius Div. Inst. 3.3.4, nam causas natu- 
ralium rerum disquirere aut scire velle ... et stellae utrumne adhareant caelo 
an per aerem libero cursu ferantur ... Macrobius Comm. in somn. Scip. 1.17.16, 
reliquas omnes (sc. stellas) ali infixas caelo nec nisi cum caelo moveri, alii, 
quorum adsertio vero propior est, has quoque dixerunt suo motu praeter quod 
cum caeli conversione feruntur accedere ... 

For §$3-7: Aristotle Cael. 2.10 291a29, meQl dé TAEEMS AVTHV (sc. TOV 
cotewv) Ov LEV TOdMOV ~xaotOV xeitaL (v.L. xivEttaL) TH TH LEV ElVaL TEOTEQA 
ta 5’ VOTEOG, ZXAL THs EXEL MOOS GAANAG TOIs AMOOTHUGOLV, EX THV MEQL COTEO- 
oyiav Beweetodm A€yetat yao txavacs. Eudemus ap. Simp. i Cael. 471.2-11 
(commenting on the Aristotelian passage cited above), xai yoo éxet (sc. év TH 
aoteodoyia, cf. Arist. Cael. 2.10 291a32) mEQl Tis TAEEWS TOV TAAVOLEVMV xa 
MEQL ucyeVOV ZXaL AMooTHUATMV amOdEdELxtaL “AvaEWAaVSQOU TEWTOV TOV TEL 
UevEeDOV XAL AMOOTHUATHV AOVOV EVENXOTOG, WS EVSyUOS LotoeEt THV Tic BéGEwWS 
tTaEW Eic TOUS IIudayoeeious TMEMTOUS Avapéeowv. Ta dé Even nal TA CTOOTI- 
UATA ALOU HAL OEANVYS WEXOL VUV EYVWOTAL ATO TOV EXAEiPEWV THV CL.POEUYV 
THIS XATAANHWEews AaBOvta, zal eixds Hv tTadta xat TOV AvaEiuavSoov evonxéeva, 
xa “Eouod S& xal A@oodityns ax0 tis MOOS TOUTOUS WETATAOABOATS, MvTEO THO 
uevyeOn “HAL TA ATOOTHUATA VIO TOV WETA “AQLOTOTEAHV TAEOV YROLBODY nal TEAE- 
OTATA YE VIO TOV Mel “Inmaoeyov xai Aoiotagyov xai IitoAeuatov. Posidonius 
cf. above ch. 11. Philo Her. 224, thy 6€ TOV TAGVYTwWV TAEW AvBEMOL TAYyiMS 
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Ul) HATELANMOtTEC—ti 9’ GAAO TOV nat’ OVEaVOV toYVOaV ZxaTaAVOT|OaL PeBaiwc;— 
ELKOTOAOYOUOL, COLOTA 6’ EUOL OTOYATEODAL SOXOTOLV OL TV WEOHV ATOVEVEUNnXO- 
TES NAlw THEW, TOEic Usv HMEO AVTOV xal WET’ AVBTOV TOUS Loous eivat AéyovtEs, 
bTEO AVTOV LEV CPaivovta, Paéovta, mUEdEvTA, eld’ TLov, UET’ AVTOV dé OTIA- 
Bovta, PWOPOEOV, THV AEEOG yeltova oEeAyv. Prov. 2.73, distantiarum vero in 
tanta siderum multitudine apta proportio nos latet. Ptolemy Synt. math. 9.1, 
MOMTOV SN MEOL Tio TAEEWS THV OPOLOAV AVTMV, altives xual AUVTAL Tac DEOELC 
EYOVOLV (WG THEOL TOUS TOU AOEOT Za SLA UEGWV TOV CwWSLOV ZVXAOV TMOAOUG, TO LEV 
MAUOAC TE MEQLYELOTEOGLS LEV ELVAL TiS TOV Athav@v, Amoyeotéoas dé tij¢ oekynve- 
AXIS, HAL TO TAC TOEIC TI Te TOD Tod Kodvov usiGova ovoav nal tTHV tod tod 
Avog Ws ENL TA MEQLYELOTEOA SEVTEEAV HAL TV TOU Tot "AgEMs UM ExElvYV CIO- 
VELOTEOAS ELVAL TOV TE OLTAV nal Tis TOD HAtov oyeSOv TAG MAOL TOIS MEWTOLC 
UAVNUATLXOIG OOMUEV OVUTEMPOVNUEVA, THV SE TOU Tis “A*~ooditys zal tTHV Tov 
tov “Eouot maeG UEV TOI MAAQLOTEEOLS VIOXATW TIWEUEVAS TIS NALaxi|\s, MAEG 
SE EVLOLS TOV LETA TATTA xaL AVTAS UmEOTIMEUEVaAS EvEeXxEV TOD UNS’ UT AVTOV 
EMEOKOTTOVAL MOTE TOV NALOV. Huiv dS’ YH UEV TOLAUVTH xELOLG ABEBatov Exe Soxet 
... Alexander of Aphrodisias i Top. 218.8-19.1, xata d€ TO xetodoL, STAV 
CHTITAL MOTEQOS MEOOYELOTEQOG, O Atos 7 O TiS APEoditys aot; ap. Simp. zz 
Cael. 474.14-18, GAAG TO LEV TV TOU “EQuot o*ateav UmEée THY Aqeoditys elsetv 
 yYoagixov éott Atatoua avti “HAiov tov “Eoufyv éyov i xata thv TOV AAACL- 
@v elontat do€av, xad? Hv xat o TAdtwv év ToAteia opatoomotet AEyMV EXTOV 
uev Avotve_ev TOV Tis Apooditys SevtEQov Ovta AEVZXOTHTL UETA TOV Ala, EBSoWOV 
dé tov “HAtov xai oydonv tHhv Ledrvyv. Lactantius Di. Mnst. 3.3.4, et stellae 
utrumne adhaerent caelo an per aerem libero cursu ferantur ... Macrobius 
Comm. in somn. Scyp. 1.19.1, his adsertis de sphaerarum ordine pauca dicenda 
sunt, in quo dissentire a Platone Cicero videri potest ... Ciceroni Archimedes 
et Chaldaeorum ratio consentit, Plato Aegyptios omnium philosophiae disci- 
plinarum parentes secutus est ... Proclus in 71. 3.62.2-10, GAN ovv 1 TOV 
TOAAQLOV PUN TAVTHV Edl60vV TH HAM tHV TAELW: xal yao ‘AQLOTOTEANS OUTWMS 
WMETO ZXAL OL GUML TOV EVSOEOV. El SE tives Taic TOV UADHUATLAO@V UVOPEOEOL YaAl- 
QOVTES WEGOV TOV ENTA TAAVYTWV TATTELV CELOLEV TOV NALOV, OVVGYOVTG “AL OVV- 
SEOVTG TAS EM EXATEOG AUVTOD ToLaddac, loTWOAV UNSEV EXVEOV UNDE AUTOUS TOUG 
a0 TOV LatnUdtwv AEyovtac; cf. a R. 2.220-221. Simplicius in Cael. 470.29- 
71.2, TH MEQlL TOV obEaviwv éyovtL &vayxatov HV xaL WEOl Tis xaTa tiv Béow 
TAEEWS TOV TE OPALOWV UAL TOV GOTEOMV ElTELV, TLV. LEV MOOTEQA XOL TH CTAGVET 
TMOOOEXEOTEOA, TLVA SE VOTEOG ZXAL MEQLYELOTEOO, HAL ETL WEVTOL MHS EXEL TEOS GA- 
Anka toig AMOOTIUGOL TOIS WS MEDS TI yijv maQaBadAouevotc, gE wv nal ol TOV 
ucyeDO@v AGYOL ZATAAGUBAVOVTOL. Tatta oObv, PHoiv, “&x TOV EEL GOTEOAOYICY 
Dewoeiodw” (for continuation see under Eudemus above). Johannes Tzetza 
Comm. in Arist. Nubes 102 4.406 Holwerda, cf. above ch. 13 Gncludes Béoetc of 
stars). 
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IleQi tis THV GOTEQWV POOGS XAL XLVIOEWS 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.16, Eusebius 15.47, ps.Galen 58, Qusta Ibn Luga 2.16 
Stobaeus 1.24.1ck, 2be, 5 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he physical doxography now turns from the heavenly bodies’ dis- 
position to their motion. This chapter 1s directly parallel to P 3.13 Heat 
ulvynoEWSs yrs, less directly to the two chapters on the inclination of the 
cosmos (2.8) and the earth (P 3.12) and the chapter on the solstices of 
the sun (2.23). 


2. P retains five lemmata: 

uc’. IleQt tio TOV GOTEOWV POEGKS XaL XIVIOEWS 

P2.16.1 “Avasayooeac Anudxzettos Kieaviys an’ avatoradv emt Svowcc 
PEQEOVAL MAVTAS TOUS GOTEOAS. 

P2.16.2 “Adxzuatwv xat ot uadyuatiol tous TAGVYTAS TOIS GTAAVEOL 
EVAVTLUWG, TO YAO SVGUMV ET’ Avatohas AavtipEoEeoVa. 

P2.16.3 “Avakivavdegos bx0 tHV xIxAMV xai TOV OPALEdY, E~’ WV EXAOTOS 
BEeBryxe, péocoau. 

P2.16.4 “Ava&weévns Ouoims V0 THV Yiiv xal TEQl AVTHV OTEEMEODaL TOUC 
CLOTEQOLC. 

P2.16.5 TAdtov xai ot uadywatixol ioodeduous eivat TOV HALOV TOV 
EWOMOOEOV TOV OTIABOVTG. 


The only variation in the title is found in G, who slightly abbreviates by 
leaving out the otiose noun goed. Comparison with the other witnesses 
in the P tradition reveals a number of textual problems. ‘The second 
doxa is longer in P than it is in EQ and G (who retains only the first 
two and the last doxa), adding évavtims and the somewhat awkward 
yao. he shorter version is to be preferred. More interesting are the 
differences in the fourth lemma. We should compare: 





P “Ava&weévys Guolws UO TV yijv ZxAL TEOL AUTIWV OTEEMEODAL TOUS 
CLOTEQALC. 
E ‘Avasweévys ovy Uno Tv Yijv, EOL AVTNV SE OTEEGPEODAL TOUS GOTEQAC. 
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Q Anaximenes glaubte, daf die Sterne sich oberhalb und unterhalb der 
Erde bewegen. 


In deciding between these it is crucial to note that S supports E. There 
can be little doubt that their reading is correct, a conclusion that 1s only 
strengthened by the anonymous reference to the same view in Aristotle 
Mete. 2.1 354a30 (text cited below). ‘The alternative views found in PQ. 
are most likely the result of textual corruption, e.g. in response to the 
word ovy falling out. In the final lemma PS give éwoqdgos as the name 
of Venus, EG mwodeos (note that both are used in A 2.14*). Here the 
former 1s to be preferred. 





3. In the case of S we have to unravel more of his grand scheme of 
coalescence. ‘The following doxai come into consideration for inclusion 
in this chapter: 


1.24 title Tei ovotacs Gotewv xai CYNUGTWV, ZXLVYOEWS TE HOLL ETLONUAOLAG 


1,24..1C 

SI "AVageayooas 
—ON’ AVATOAMV SE EL SVOUAS PEQEOVDAL MAVTAS TOUS AOTEEAGC. 

1.24.1k 

S2 "AVaeuuevys 
—OUVY UNO THV Viiv SE GAAG TEOL AUTHV OTEEMEODAL TOUS GOTEOAG. 

1.24.2b 

53 TOV LADNUATLAOV Ties UEV OS TAdtwv paoiv ... 
—TQUTOV S€ TETOVOEVAL TH EWOPOEW TOV OTIABPMVva, LOOdEauUEtTV 
SE AUTOVS TH HALO “AL OVUTEOELPEOEOVAL AUT “AL TOTE UWEV 
MOOAVATEAAOVTA EWOMPOEOV GaiveoVat, TOTE SE ETLHATASOVOUEVOV 
EOIEQOV ZAAEtODAL. 

S4 —tovc d€ TAAVYTAS TOIs ATAAVEOW AO SVOUDV EX” AVATOAAS 
CLVTLPEOEOVAL. 
TOUTM SE OVUVOWOAOYET ZXAL “AAZXUALOV. 

1.24.2C 

S5 "AguototéAns dé HO TOV OPALOV, &p’ Ov Exaotoc euPeEPYxEe. 

S6 nat Avaktiuavegos b10 TOV xUXxAMV ZAL TOV OPALOAV, &pP’ CV 
ExaoOTOS PEPynxe, peogeoVan. 

1.24.5 

97 "ATOAAOSMOOS Ev TH Sevtéow Meet Sedv Mvdayooeiav eivat tiv 


MEOL TOU TOV AVTOV Eival PWOPOEoOV te xai Zomeoov SdEav. 


Some observations need to be made on $’s technique in absorbing A’s 
chapter. 


(a) In the case of St two of P’s name-labels are quietly dropped because they 
do not fit into the redistribution of the lemmata. 
(b) S3-4 relate to P2 and P5. ‘The manipulations are complex. He starts 
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with the latter doxa because the name-label combining astronomers with 
Plato is also found in A 2.15*, allowing an easy coalescence. ‘The text of 
the doxa is formulated differently than P and 1s also longer.*'* S4 1s then 
added, even though there is no association with Plato. But he still wants 
to include the name-label of Alcmaeon, so he adds tovtw d€ ovvouodroyet 
zat “Adxuatwv. Diels’ method starts to break down here and he has to 
introduce a separate lemma in his reconstruction.%!° 

(c) The doxa of Anaximander was not included in the earlier cluster at 
24.19. ‘The reason might be that S wanted to preserve the connection 
with Aristotle in the preceding doxa. P must have deleted the Aristotelian 
doxa because it added nothing to the doxa attributed to Anaximander. 

(d) ‘The final lemma of the chapter, included above as $7, is difficult. For- 
mally it differs from most lemmata in A. It is a report about a doxa 
rather than a direct attribution. ‘There is only one other example in A 
where he refers explicitly to a doxa, at P 1.3.11, where Socrates and Plato 
are parenthetically said to have the same doxai on every subject. Diels 
regarded it as part of AD, as 1s clearly the case for the two preceding 
lemmata, presumably on stylistic grounds. But there is a problem with 
this identification, since the work Hegi de@v belongs to the Athenian, 
not the Stoic Apollodorus. Moreover the subject matter is more likely to 
occur in A rather than AD. The balance of probability is that it derives 
from A, even though this 1s the only reference to the author in the Placita. 
It is another example of the tendency to attribute material to the vener- 
able Pythagoras.°'® It 1s not a problem that the same doxa is found in 
the previous chapter attributed to Parmenides. ‘They belong to the same 
Italian succession. 

(e) Despite initial appearances S does not lead us to question the order of 
the doxai as preserved in P. The Anaximenean doxa is brought forward 
through the process of coalescence. ‘The Aristotelian doxa is additional 
and can be kept in its place preceding Anaximander. 


4. Almost no other assistance would appear to be forthcoming. Because 
of S’s fairly exhaustive efforts we may assume that A for the most part 
has been preserved, although it will have been very easy for a stray 
name-label or doxa to get lost. ‘T’ ignores this chapter. Achilles too 1s of 
little assistance. His chapters [legit dotégoc (10) and Ilegt mAavitwv (15) 





314 The final part is joined on awkwardly (change of subject from otiABwva to éwod- 
gov); it could be imported from somewhere else, but we have no way of knowing. 

315 Tt is worth noting that at 1.49.1a S uses a somewhat similar formula 6poiws dé xa 
Eevoxedtys, which most likely goes back to A. So it 1s not impossible that S reveals the 
original text, and that P has coalesced. 

316 As Jacoby (1923-) IID.763 notes, TuSayogeiav means ‘of Pythagoras’ rather than 
‘Pythagorear’ here. Cf. D.L. 9.123, where the discovery is disputed between Parmenides 
and Pythagoras (text below). 
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take the descriptive approach.’ At the end of ch. 10 there 1s reference 
to the Pythagoreans’ wish for both the planets and the fixed stars to 
have their own movement, which corresponds only weakly to the doxa 
on Alcmaeon and the astronomers in A (text below). Philo very briefly 
mentions the revolution (megupoea) of the heavenly bodies as a subject 
for ‘the investigator of the realities of nature’ (Somn. 1.53, cf. ch. 11 sect. 


4, ch. 13 sect. 5(3)). 


5. In its organization the chapter strings together various subjects, 
using the customary antithetical approach, but in a not altogether tidy 
fashion. 

(i) he first two doxai clearly constitute a pair. A has applied a dtago- 
via. which in effect amounts to a division between the Presocratic vortex 
cosmology and the ‘modern’ post-Platonic cosmology with concentric 
spheres. In the former there 1s no distinction between stars and plan- 
ets,>'® in the latter they have opposite motions. ‘The antithesis is brought 
out in the opposed directions, East to West versus West to East (in the 
second lemma it is not made explicit that the stars still move from East 
to West). 


(1) ‘Che next two doxai also form a pair. ‘The only difference between 





them, it would seem, 1s that Aristotle’s stars are borne along in spheres 
only, while Anaximander’s have circles (the celebrated tubes of fire) 





and spheres. As Kahn notes,*'? the reference to spheres in the case 
of Anaximander is quite anachronistic. At Cael. 2.8 289b32 Aristotle 
speaks of the stars as being still and moving through being bound to 
circles (ta 5€ GotEa NoEuEtv xual evdedeuEeva Tots xvxAOLs MéoeoDat),*”° but 


317 Except for a reference to the Pythagoreans, who postulate a separate movement 
for both planets and stars. Closer to the subject-matter of this chapter is a scholion to 
Aratus, but no name-labels are used. See the texts cited in the dialectical-doxographical 
parallels below. 

318 Te. the planets move in the same direction as the stars, only slower because they 
are further from the periphery; cf. the theory of Democritus at Lucretius 5.620ff. and 
also the reference to the dtivyots with regard to the sun’s movement at A 2.23.3*. ‘The 
Cleanthean name-label makes no sense 1n this context and must involve some kind of 
corruption. Mansfeld (1992a) 100 argues creatively that the doxa originally may have 
been contrasted with the view that the heaven stood still and the earth moved, as 
attributed to the Pythagorean Hicetas of Syracuse at Cicero Ac. pr. 2.123. ‘The origin 
of this fundamental diaeresis 1s Aristotle’s dialectical exposé at Cael. 2.8 289b1—34 (text 
cited below). 

319 Kahn (1960) 59. It is the only report on Anaximander that refers to the planets; 
cf. Couprie (2003) 224. 

320 Note the second verb, which is the same as the one used in A. 
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in 2.12 he assumes that they move in spheres (cf. 293a5—11, also Metaph. 
A 8). The doxa’s intended contrast with the theory of Anaximander 1s 
clear enough. ‘The text can easily be improved, both stylistically and 
with regard to content: 


"AQLOTOTEANS VO TOV OPaLodv éq’ wv ~xaotos suBEByxe, “AvaEiuavdeoc bé 
VIO TOV XVXAMV CPEQEODAL. 


It would be rash, however, to emend the text so drastically against the 
combined evidence of S and P. 
(1) ‘Che next doxa attributed to Anaximenes makes sense as introduc- 





ing a contrast with the previous doxa of his Milesian predecessor, 1.e. 
the ovy U0 Ti yiv must be taken as a critical reference to Anaximan- 
der.*”' ‘The same doxa is found in two other doxographical reports in 
Diogenes Laertius and Hippolytus: see the texts below. ‘The opposition 
is reminiscent of the diaeresis on the motion of the cosmos which we 
postulated in A 2.2a*.°? As we shall see shortly, the change of verb from 
péogeodat to oteémeoBat is significant. 

(iv) A doxa on the concurrent movement of Venus and Mercury with 
the sun, attributed to Plato and the astronomers, amounts to a further 
development of § 2, 1.e. not all the planets but a group of planets moving 
together. S connects them together, but A’s sequence is more likely 
reflected in P. ‘The comment on the identity of the morning and the 
evening star must be seen as another appended thought. ‘The final doxa 
records (§7) adds a comment which ascribes this view to the earlier 


philosopher Pythagoras. 


6. As often in the shorter chapters of this book A exhibits a remarkable 
economy of views in a small space. ‘he chapter is structured through 
a series of antitheses involving type A diaereses. ‘The first two doxai 
are clearly opposed. ‘Vhe third and fourth are also in opposition to 
each other, but not as clearly (see above). ‘he fifth lemma forms an 
implicit contrast with its predecessor. ‘he next doxa 1s developed from 
the second lemma and stands separately from the others, followed by a 
final additional comment. When we survey the phrasing of the doxai, 
we note that it 1s the verbs that do most of the work, indicating different 
types of movement. 





321 Aoreeing with Diels that the reading of E is to be preferred. 
322 As noted in our discussion of this chapter, Diels suggested that the contrast there 
was between doxai of Anaximander and Anaximenes respectively. 
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SI peoeotat 

82  avieoeobat 

82 VLO TOV OPALEDV PeQeoVat 
84 VO TOV xUXxAWV PEQeoDaL 
85  otoepeoctor 

86  ovurteeipéegeoDat 


‘Their effect is to move the chapter on, as indicated by the arrow in the 
diagram below. ‘The systematic combination of opposition (caused by 
the diaeresis) and development (caused by association) is surely too neat 
to be accidental. 


7. The Ligenart of A comes out well in this chapter. It 1s possible 
to find parallels for most of the doxai given (see texts below). Early 
evidence for dialectical thinking on the subject of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies is found in Aristotle Cael. 2.8.°°? But none of the 
sources share the characteristic way in which A arranges his material 
in terms of oppositions. ‘he Epicurean material suggests that a similar 
chapter of an earlier version of the Placita was used by Epicurus. But he 
emphasizes the different causes involved, which are not considered in 


A’s chapter. 





STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 


I At © stellar/planetary movement from E 





Al 
to W (= 81) I i 
A2_ planetary movement only from W oe 
to E (= §2) "Se 
II Bi _ stars moved by spheres (= § 3) B2 
Bz — stars moved by circles (under the earth) Hl . 
(= §4) 
III C - stars circle around earth (contrast B2) ny 2 . i 
Gays) 


IV D _ three planets isodromic (= § 6) 
Da) additional comment on Venus (= §7) 


323 See above n. 318. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


ic’. leet tig TOV GOTEQWV POOEGs xa! xLvYjOEMC 


‘Avagayooas Anuoxettos KAeavdy¢ am’ avatoAa@v ent Svowds 
MEOQEODAL MAVTASG TOUS GOTEQAGS. 

"AAXUALWV XAL OL LADNUATLXOL TOUS MAGVYTAS TOIG ATAGVEOLV CLITO 
SUOUBV? EN’ AVATOAAS AvTLPEQEODAL. 

"AQLOTOTEANS BIO TAV OPALOV, &P’ Mv Exaotos EuBEBYxE?, 
méoeovat'. 

Avakiuavdoos b20 TOV HVXAMV Zal TOV CPALOAV?, E~’ OV ~xaOTOC 
BeBrnxe, peocoDan. 

"AVOEWMEVYS OVX VITO TI Yijv WEOL AUTIV SE° OtEEMEODAL TOUG 
CLOTEQAGC. 

TAdtov xai ot wadynuatixot loodeauetv TH NALw’ tov EWo~oeov® 
ZXAL TOV OTLABOVTA ZXAL GOULTEOLPEQEODAL AVTM HAL TOTE LEV 
MOOAVATEAAOVTA EWOPOOOV CPALVEOVAL, TOTE SE ETLHATAOVOUEVOV 
EOTMEOOV XAAELODAL. 

AmoAAOdMeos év TH Sevtéow Heol Bedv Tvdayooeiav etvat tty 
MEOL TOV TOV AVTOV ELVALL PWOPOOOV TE xal ~oTEQov SdEav. 





“SI OOK ©} ND 


3) 


poods xat om. G 

textus ES, cf. G, totic amAavéow évavtios, a0 yao Suoudv P 

ExaoTa oveBEByxE S (testis unicus), Exaotos eupEeBnxe conj. Diels 

méocodat om. S 

xal TOV OPatedv fortasse delenda, vide supra 

E, Ouoims U0 THV Yijv nal wEol avTHV P, ovy U0 Ti yijlv 6€ GAAG TEL AUTHVS 
P ioododuouc eivat TOV Mov TOV EWOPOEOV xal TOV OTIABOVTA, S tabtoOV dé 
MEMOVOEVAL TO EWOPOEM TOV OTiIABwva, Loodoeausiv SE AUTOVS TO HAi@ wai ovu- 
MEQLPEOEOVAL AVTO 

PS emoqoegov, EG paogogov 





§1a 59478 DK; §1b-; §1c SVF 1.507; 82a 2444 DK; § 2b-; §3 T19 Gigon; §4 12418 
DK; §5 13414. DK; §6a- §6b- §7 FGA 244F91 


16. On the displacement and movement of the heavenly bodies 


Anaxagoras, Democritus and Cleanthes (declare that) all the heavenly 
bodies move from east to west. 

Alcmaeon and the astronomers (declare that) the planets move in an 
opposite direction to the fixed stars from west to east. 

Aristotle (declares that the heavenly bodies) are moved by the spheres, 
on which each of them has mounted. 

Anaximander (declares that the heavenly bodies) are moved by the 
circles and the spheres on which each of them has mounted. 
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5 Anaximenes (declares that) the heavenly bodies whirl not beneath the 
earth but around it. 

6 Plato and the astronomers (declare that) the “dawn-bringer’ (Venus) 
and the ‘gleaming one’ (Mercury) run a course equal to the sun and 
revolve together with it; and at one time it (Venus) appears when rising 
as the ‘dawn-bringer’, while at another time when setting it 1s called 
the ‘evening (star)’. 

7 Apollodorus in the second (book) of his On the gods (declares that) 
the view that the ‘light-bringer’ and the ‘evening (star)’ are the same 
(heavenly body) is to be ascribed to Pythagoras. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 2.8 289b1, émet d€ qatvetar xal Ta Gotea LWEtLOTaEVa ZXAL GAOG 
O OVEAVOS, AVAYXATOV TTOL NOELOVVTMV AUMPOTEQWV yiyveoDaL THV LETABOAY, 7 
ALOVUEVOY, 1) TOU LEV NOQEUOTVTOS Tov de xLvouUEVOL; Mele. 2.1 354a1, meol dé 
TOD TA MOOS GOXTOV ELVAL TIS Yio DWHAG oNuEtdv tL xal TO MOAAOUS TeLoDTVvat 
TOV AOYALWV LETEWOOAOYWV TOV NALOV LN PEQEOVAL VIO Yi}V GAAG TEOEL TI Yi]V 
“al TOV TOMOV TOBTOV, ApaviCeodat dé xal moLetv vUxTa Sid TO BWHAI Elva EOS 
Gextov tv yiiv. Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.92, tas te uiwioeis AUTMV (Sc. NAtov xa 
OEAVIS “AL TOV AOLAGV GOTEWV) OVX AdUVATOV LEV yiveoDaL ZXATA THV TOD AOU 
oveavod divnv, 7] TOUTOU LEV OTAOLV, AUTOV dé divyv ...; cf. Lucretius 5.509— 
510, motibus astrorum nunc quae sit causa canamus. principio magnus caeli si 
vortitur orbis ...; 517-518, est etlam quoque uti possit caelum omne manere in 
statione, tamen cum lucida signa ferantur; 529-530, id doceo plurisque sequor 
disponere causas, motibus astrorum quae possint esse per omne. Stoics ap. 
D.L. 7.132 (on what 1s studied by both philosophers and astronomers), xa’ 
iv Cytovou mEol Te TOV ATAAVOV xai TOV TAavMUEVWV, OLOV ... HAL EOL SuvyoE- 
WS ZXaL TOV OLOlWV TOUTOLS CytTHUATtTwMv. Cicero Div. 2.10 (on what diviners do 
not know), sol, luna quem motum habeat? quem quinque stellae, quae errare 
dicuntur? Philo Somn. 1.53, cited above in ch. 13 sect. 5. Diogenes Laer- 
tius 2.3 (on Anaximenes), xtvetobat dé TA GOTEA OVX VIMO YiIV, GAAG TEL yiV; 
9.23 (on Parmenides), xai doxet mEW@tOS TePwoaxévat TOV avtOv stvaL “Eome- 
eov xal Pwo~deov, ws Pynot PaBweivoc év mEuntM “AmouvynUovevUatwv’ ol dé 
Hvutayoeav. Hippolytus Ref. 1.7.6 (doctrine of Anaximenes), ov xtvetobat dé 
UILO YTV TA GOTOG A€YEL, KADWS ETEQOL VITELANMAOLW, CAAA MEOL Y}V, MOTMEOEL TEL 
THV NUETEOAV HEPAATV oTEéHEetat TO aAtov. Achilles /sag. 10, 39.28-29 Maass 
~ 19.18-21 Di Maria, ot dé Hudayoeetot od wdvov tous TAGVYHTAS GoTéeas Bov- 
Lovtat Wiav xivnow €exElv, GAAG ZXAL TOUS GATAavEItC, OUTW WEVTOL xLvEetoDaL xal 
MEOL TOV LOLOV ZUXAEtODAL RUXAOV, WOTEO TOU MAVTOS UN UETAPALVOVTOS ETEOMDL, 
GAA HEEL TOV AUVTOV TOMOV ElAouUEVOU; cf. Schol. Arat. 97.3033, pégetat dé O 
OVOEAVOS ATO TOV AVATOAMV El tag Svoucc, O SE HAtog xa OL AOWOL MAGVYTES 
THV &vavtlav, TOUTEGTLV GO TOV SvOUdV eri TAS AvatoAdc, ws Elva SiTAFV xI- 
VYOLW QUTOV YE, TV LEV EQYOLEVWV, THV SE MEQouevov ... Samplicius zn Cael. 
444.18-45.2 (note references to Heraclides and Aristarchus). 


Aétius Placita 2.17 


Tlod_ev matiCovtat ol GOTEQES 


Aétius Placita 2.17a 


(Il60ev toépovtar ot dotéees) 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.17, Eusebius 15.48, ps.Galen 59, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.17 
Stobaeus 1.24.11lm, 3 


ANALYSIS 


1. [The doxography on the heavenly bodies now moves on to one 
of their chief characteristics, which was already assumed in the first 
chapter on their nature, namely that they gleam or shine. ‘The verb 
potifovtat in the title corresponds to the noun in the chapter on the 
iluminations of the moon, 4/28 Ieei patioumv oeAnvys. The subject of 
the second part of the chapter on the source of the stars’ nourishment, 
which as we shall see might be better regarded as a separate chapter, 1s 
exactly parallel to [5 Tlodev toéqetat 6 xoouos. 





2. For this chapter P and his tradition preserve four lemmata: 


UC’. Tlod_ev mwtiTovtat ol GOTEQES 


P2171 Myteddweos anavtas tTovs atAavetc UO TOD NALOU MOCOAGUTEO- 
DOL. 
P2.17.2 ‘Hedrdrettog xai ot Ttwrxol toepeobat tovs AOTEEAS EX THIS 


ETLYELOU AVADUULCOEWS. 

P2.17.3 “Agrototérys un detodat Ta OVEAVLA TQEOMIIS OD yaAE POAETA GAN 
CLLOLO.. 

P2.17.4 hdtv ot Xtmimol, wc OAV TOV xOOUOV, xal TA COTEa €& AUTAV 
TOEMEODAL. 


E preserves P’s chapter in its entirety and introduces us to three signi- 
ficant variants. In Pi he adds the noun cotéeac, which is supported by 
G (this is the only lemma which he records) and apparently by Q (it 
is also present in S). Diels was probably right in taking it over, even 
if it 1s not strictly necessary (since it is included in the chapter title). 
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On the other hand E’s xataddumeodat instead of meocoAdumeodat is not 
supported by G and should be ignored. In P4 P has two name-labels, 
Plato and the Stoics, standing side by side. But the mention of the Stoics 
contradicts P2. E’s reading xowdcs instead of ot Ztwixot wc, supported 
by Q, is much to be preferred.°?* 





3. Analysis of S’s chapter on the heavenly bodies reveals that he pre- 
serves six lemmata: 


1.24 title Tegi ovotacs Gotewv zat CYNUGTWV, ZXLVNOEWS TE XOL ETLONUAOLAG 


1.24.11 
SI Tlaguevidns “ai “Hodxdetoc 
—TOEMPEOVAL SE TOUS GOTEOAS EX TiS ATO yijc AvaduULGoEWws. 
1.24.11 
52 TTAdtwv 
—xowd@s d5€ TOV ZOOWOV OAOV ZL TA GOTEa EF AUTOD toEMeoVat. 
1.24.1m 
53 "AQLOTOTEANS 
—un deiodat SE TA OVOEAVLA TOOHTS, OV YAO PVAETA GAA’ GLdLO 
elVOLL. 
1.24.3 
S4. Myteddmeos anavtas TOUS AMAAVEtC COTEQAS VIO TOD NALOV 
MOOOAGUITEOVAL. 
55 XTOATWV HAL AUTOS TA GOTEA VIO TOD NAlov PuwtiCeoVau. 
S6 Avotutos TUeLoc, O ANLOXOITELOS, THV AUTIV TOUTOLS ELONVEYXATO 
YVOUNV. 


P’s four lemmata can be recognized in S1-4, but the mechanics of 
S’s coalescence have led to various mutations. In the first lemma $ 
has inaccurately placed the doxa under the name-labels Parmenides— 
Heraclitus. ‘The name-label of the Stoics thus disappears. S2 supports 
the decision to prefer the reading of E: to the mss. of P in P4, though 
S appears to have changed the word order slightly (6€ simply connects 
the doxai in the cluster). In Sg the text is virtually unchanged (etvou 
is typically added for stylistic fluency). The cluster S4—-6 is important 
because it adds two lemmata missing in P. It does, however, give rise to 
various problems to be discussed below. 


4. Unfortunately ‘I makes no use of this chapter. Ach has a chapter 
entitled el C@a ot Gotéges (13), but the question of the stars’ nourishment 
is not discussed. In his chapter on the moon two azogiot are raised 


324 Mau is too conservative in retaining the mss. reading in his text (in contrast to 
Lachenaud, who follows Diels). 
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which involve the heat and light of the stars (21, 50.28-51.4 Maass 
~ 32.9-18 Di Maria), but these passages are neither doxographic nor 
directly parallel to the subject in A’s chapter. 


5. [his chapter gives rise to various problems, not all of which can be 
definitively solved. Neverthless a sound appreciation of the method of 
the Placita can help us reach results that are at least probable. 

It 1s immediately apparent that the stx doxai fall into two groups. 
Only the first doxa in P and the cluster of three in $4-6 address the 
subject of the chapter’s title as it 1s preserved in P, node_ev qatifovtar ot 
aotéges. Lhe remaining three doxai answer the question modev toéqov- 
TAL Ol Gotéges. As noted above in sect. 1, for both parts we can adduce 





parallel chapters elsewhere in Book II. Followmg his usual method of 





trying to preserve the basic structure of P as much as possible, Diels 
retains all six doxai in a single chapter. Another possibility must be 
taken into account, however, namely that originally these doxai corre- 
sponded to two chapters in A. The title may have dropped out early 
in the ms. tradition of P, or P may have himself joined two chapters 
together under a single heading. Unfortunately S is no help to us in 
determining the original title. Because of his grand conflation of at least 
seven chapters, he had to abbreviate his title and mentions only four of 
the topics covered, equivalent to P 2.13, 14, 16, 19. Bearing this problem 
in mind, we shall first examine the two parts of the transmitted text. 


6. The three lemmata in 8 all record essentially the same doxa. ‘The 
view that the luminosity of the stars was due not (or not primarily) 
to their own inherent fiery nature but to the sun, on an analogy with 
the prevailing view on the light of the moon, was, to say the least, a 
minority position in ancient astronomy. In his detailed survey Boll can 
do no more than cite the doxai in this chapter.*?? Given the method of 
the Placita, 11 must be surmised that originally there was an opposition 
between the view that the stars have their own light (the majority 
view) and the view that the stars are illuminated by the sun (minority 
view). [his is the distinction which controls the structure of the parallel 
chapter on the gwttouot of the moon (28). Surprisingly, however, we 
have found no convincing examples of this dtaigeots in our sources. ‘The 





329 Cf. Boll (1912) 2411-2412. But note also Ps. Hippocrates De hebd. 1.52 Roscher (text 
below), on which see Mansfeld (1971) 137, who speculates that the Placita may have been 
the source. 
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only suggestive text of any value is found in the late author Isidore of 
Seville, who reports that ‘some say that the stars do not have their own 
light but are illuminated by the sun’ (text below).°?° 

It is possible to point to related themes. For example, doxai of 





Anaxagoras and Democritus are preserved which report the view that 
the Milky Way 1s to be explained in terms of the native light of stars 
when these are not illuminated by the sun (Arist. Mete. 1.6 345a25~-31, 
D.L. 2.9, Hipp. Ref. 1.8.10). A, however, deals with the Milky Way in a 
separate chapter (P 3.1, cf. S 1.27).°”7 Another common theme is that the 
light of the sun obscures the light of the stars (cf. Cic. WD. 2.68, Philo 
Opif. 57 etc., also Ach 21 50.28-31 Maass ~ 32.9-12 Di Maria, and the 
text of Isidore cited above). A in fact refers to this theory in his ch. 28 
on the moon’s illuminations. He reports the view of Antiphon (2.28.4*) 
that the moon has its own light, but that it is obscured (Auaveototat, 
the standard word used by Philo and Ach) by the onslaught of the sun. 
He then adds the more general comment: mequxotocg tot toyveEeotéeQov 
MvEOsG TO Gov_evéeoteQov Guaveotv’ O 67 ovUPalvEelv xaL TEOL TA GAAG 
cdotea. Similar material could have easily been exploited in the present 
chapter. 

The three name-labels also give rise to problems. ‘This 1s least the 
case for Metrodorus, for he occurs frequently in the chapters on the 
heavenly bodies (2.18.2*, 20.8*, 28.5%). In the last text he is recorded 
as opining that the moon is uluminated by the sun, which 1s clearly 
parallel to the view in this chapter.*”’ ‘he emphatic addition of &mavtac 
in the doxa attributed to Metrodorus perhaps implies a contrast with 
the view that only some of the heavenly bodies are illuminated, e.g. the 
moon or the Milky Way. ‘The mention of Strato is more of a surprise. 





He occurs only once elsewhere in the book. At 2.11.4* he 1s reported 
as holding the view that heaven is mUetvoc, which does not harmonize 
well with the present report. The phrase xat avtoc used for Strato is 





326 But the context is not doxographical. Isidore wants to develop the allegory that 
‘just as all the stars are illuminated by the sun, so the saints are enlightened by Christ’. 
Gundel & Gundel (1950) 2110 cite Probus in Verg. Georg. 1.336: omnibus stellis sol dat 
lumen et calorem. But this is too vague to be useful (and probably refers chiefly to the 
planets). 

327 The separate doxai for Anaxagoras and Democritus in this chapter do not go 
back directly to Aristotle, though the Democritean doxa does assume that the stars 
have their own light. 

328 Cf. also his doxa on the Milky Way at P 3.1.3, which is said to be caused by the 
path of the sun. 

329 Cf. Wehrli (194.4-1959) 5.64. But he does not take the method of the Placita into 
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rare in the Placita. It does not occur linked to a name-label in P, and 1s 
found elsewhere in S’s extracts from A only at 1.24.1h, i.e. in the same 





chapter, where it 1s used to cover up a difficulty in the grand scheme 
of coalescence (see above ch. 15 sect. 3). he same process of splitting 
up two conjoined name-labels could have happened here (note how 
the verb is the same as in the title), but 1t 1s not so likely, since there 





is no pressing need for S to make the change. It is also possible that 
the phrase conceals another name-label, but it 1s hard to see which this 
might be.**° ‘Vhe final name-label Diotimus of ‘Tyre occurs only here in 
A. The additional epithet is highly obscure. ‘The mss. read dtoxettios, 
for which Diels brilliantly conjectured 0 Anuoxeitetos in his apparatus, 
but he did not include it in his text. ‘The term Anuoxeitetog is quite 
common (cf. D.L. 4.58, Plu. Mor. 11088, S.E. Hyp. 1.213) and given the 
connection of a Diotimus with Democritus in Clem. Al. Str. 2.130.6 and 
S.E. Adv. Log. 1.140, Wachsmuth’s inclusion of the conjecture in S’s text 
is justified.*?' For the practice of adding a doxa or a name-label which 
does no more than confirm a previous view see the example at 2.6.6* 
(Plato).°*? It is worrying that none of these name-labels occur in the 
long chapter on the ovoia of the stars. Yet there would seem to be an 
obvious correlation between the two subjects. 

These three doxai are challenging because we have to determine the 
extent to which we wish to intervene in the text of our reconstruction. 
Since, given A’s method, it 1s almost certain that the main view has 
fallen out, we consider it justified to include it in our text, basing the 
formulation on A at P 5.12 and 2.28.1*.° It allows this part of the 
chapter to be structured in terms of a simple type A diaeresis (the basis 





of the more complex structure in §[28). In the diagram we leave the line 
dotted, however, to remind ourselves that it 1s based on a conjecture. 


7. he case of the remaining three doxai—all found in both P and 
S—on the subject of where the stars obtain their nourishment from 


account in his comments. 

339 One might suggest KeitoAavsg or "Agatos or ‘Exatatoc. The last-mentioned is 
attractive because of the connection of Hecataeus with Diotimus in Clem. Al. Sc. 
2.130.6, but it is paleographically not so likely. 

331 See also Von Arnim (1903) 1150, Dorandi (1989) 2.886. A occasionally indicates 
the school to which a philosopher belongs, e.g. ‘Timagoras at 8 1.52.2 (cf. P 4.13). 

332, Other examples at 2.12.2* (Oenopides); S 1.49.1a, cf. P 4.2 (Xenocrates). 

333 We follow the example in P 5.12 in including uév in the first lemma, but not 
inserting a corresponding dé in the second. 
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is much more straightforward. ‘Uhe views are entirely parallel to the 
chapter on the cosmos’ nourishment in 2.5* entitled Hlodev toeepetat 
o xoouos. The Aristotelian and Platonic positions are basically the 
same, but are given here in a more abbreviated form. ‘The Aristotelian 
view here argues from the stars’ everlastingness to the consequence 
that they do not need nourishment, whereas in the earlier chapter 
the argument proceeded in reverse.**! ‘The Platonic doxa here does 
not specify that the internal food comes from the process of decay. 
‘There are two textual problems. As noted above in sect. 2, the name- 
label the Stoics conjoined with Plato must be wrong. Mau 1s right in 
retaining the difficilor lecto €§ avtdv in P. It is to be preferred to e 
avtot in ESO printed by Diels, because it preserves a real contrast 
between the Platonic and the Heraclitean—Stoic view. ‘The doxa itself 
seems to be an extrapolation from Tz. 40a—c. ‘The Heraclitean—Stoic 
view, which 1s placed first, replaces the Philolaic doxa in the earlier 
chapter. It too is simplified compared with the earlier chapter. For 
the Stoics the view implies that the stars will ultimately perish in the 
cosmic conflagration because their external source of food will run 








out. 

The three doxai are organized by means of two oppositions which 
are very similar to those in the parallel ch. 5. The first 1s between 
needing and not needing nourishment, the second between external 





and internal sources of nourishment. ‘The order, however, 1s less logical. 
Instead of beginning with Aristotle, his doxa is sandwiched between the 
two views affirming that the stars do need nourishment. We present it 





below as a type B diaeresis, though strictly speaking the middle view 1s 
not a compromise view, but opposed to both the other two. 

Numerous sources discuss the controversial Stoic theory that the 
heavenly bodies—and especially the sun as the regent part of the 
cosmos—are nourished by exhalations from the ocean. But it has prov- 
en very difficult to find texts in which this subject is treated dialectically. 
See the scanty material cited below. It would seem that in his quest for 
a systematic treatment of topics A mcluded a question that elsewhere 
got limited treatment. On the other hand, the connection that we find 
in some sources (e.g. Cicero, Plutarch) between this question and the 
related question of whether the stars are (divine) living beings 1s missing 
in A. As we saw in our analysis of 2.13* (see sect. 5), Philo in his 





334 The argument here is thus much closer to the parallel in Ach 5, 35.17-18 Maass ~ 
14.14-15 Di Maria. A common background may be surmised. 
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list of doxographical questions on the stars does ask whether they are 
ensouled and intelligent or devoid of intelligence and soul (Somn. 1.22), 
but he does not ask what their source of nourishment would be if the 
former option was taken. Similarly, as noted above in sect. 4, Ach 
gives a full diaeresis on the question of whether the stars are living 
beings, without raising the question about the stars’ source of food. A 
reverses the approach of these sources by including doxai on the stars’ 
nourishment, but suppressing the question of whether they are (divine) 
living beings. It 1s another indication of a tendency to ‘secularize’ his 
source material. 


8. We now return to the problem with which our analysis started. Gan 
we retain this chapter as it stands in P with just the single title, or 1s 
it better to divide it ito two chapters, each with its own title (one of 
which has to be supplied)? Certainly the two parts appear to be quite 
self-contained. At the same time it 1s not impossible to see a link.*® 
A text in Proclus on 72. 33c—d is suggestive in that regard (text cited 
below). He observes that the Platonic text speaks of nourishment and 
digestion in a cosmic context. [hese processes involve generation and 
decay, which primarily affect the sub-lunary region, but can also be 
applied analogously to the heavenly beings, e.g. in activities such as 
their movements and illuminations. But there 1s no need to speak of 





the heavenly beings being nourished by exhalations as some people 





(i.e. the Stoics) think. There is a link here between illumination and 
nourishment, but it 1s indirect, mediated by the theme of generation. 
The link of course does not work for the Aristotelian doxa, since there 
nourishment 1s denied. 

‘The question can thus now be reframed. Is it likely that A combined 
the two subjects in a single chapter, perhaps relying on the subtle 
connection suggested above? Or is it more likely that he kept the two 
subjects apart in separate chapters and that the joming together of the 
two in a single chapter was the work of the epitomizer P? On the basis 
of our understanding of A’s method, and in particular in comparison 





with his treatment of the sequences of chapters on the cosmos and the 
sun and the moon, we consider the latter option more likely, thus taking 
the opposite path to the one chosen by Diels. In our reconstruction the 





339 Tt is to be noted that in the Proclan passage cited below the questions of the 
heavenly bodies’ illuminations and their source of nourishment are discussed together 
under the more general heading of change. 
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material from A will appear as two separate chapters, the second under 
the conjectured title Hod_ev teépovtat ot aotéges. In P the lemma on 
illumination precedes those on nourishment. It 1s best to retain this 
order. It may be surmised that there were also separate chapters in the 
source material that A made use of, but we have no evidence to support 
such a claim. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 7) 


I whence the stars’ illumination se iia 

(A shine by their own light) (= §1) a a 

B illuminated by the sun (= §, 3, 4) on aT 
II whence the stars’ nourishment (& B) ‘ - 


A from external source (exhalation) (= §1) 
B_ no food at all, since eternal (= § 2) II B 
C from internal source (= § 2) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


oO 


UC’. Tlodev matiCovtat ol GOTEQES 


(ol uev mAiotot tOtov avdtovs exe Mds.)! 

Myteodmeos anavtas tous AnAavEts COTEQAC? UO TOU NALOV 
TOOCOAGUTEODAL?. 

XTOATWV XAL AUTOS TA GOTOG VIO TOU NHALov MwtiCeoDa. 
Avotutog Tvetoc, 0 Anuoxeitetoc', tTHV AVTIWV TOVTOLS ELONVEYXATO 


VVOOUNV. 


Ho nN 


coniecimus, vide supra 

cotéoas om. PB, Gmavtac tous GotEeas TOUS amAaveEetc G 

xatoardumeova E 

S (testis unicus) dtoxettioc; Svaxeutixdc con}. Heeren, Anuoxgitetog Diels DG 
(sed in textu non posuit) Wachsmuth Diels VS 


§1-; §2 70A9 DK; §3 fr. 85 Wehrli; §4 76.1 DK 


Ee OF N 


17. From where do the stars obtain their illumination 


(The majority (of philosophers declare that) they have their own light.) 
Metrodorus (declares that) all the fixed stars are shone upon by the sun. 
Strato too (declares that) the stars are Uluminated by the sun. 

Diotimus of ‘Tyre, the follower of Democritus, introduced the same 
opinion as these men. 
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(iC. dd_ev toeéqpovtat ot Gotéees) | 


I “Hoedxrettoc xai? ot Dtwrxol toepeoVar tous Gotéeas Ex Tics Emvyetov? 
CALVADUULCLOEWS. 
"AQLOTOTEANS UN SetoPat TA OVEAVLA TEOYTS OD yao PIAETA GAA’ Alda. 
TlAdtwv xowast Gov tov xOOUOV xXal Ta GotTEG EE AUVTOV’ tToéEMmeoda. 


coniecimus, vide supra 

xai om. E 

GIO Yijs S 

TTAatwv ot Ztwrxot wc P (haud dubie ex § 1) 
avt@v P! aitav P? abtot ESQ attot Diels 


oO BO N 


Sita 22A11 DK; §1b SVF 2.690; §2 ‘P19 Gigon; §3— 


17a. (From where do the stars obtain their nourishment) 


1 Heraclitus and the Stoics (declare that) the stars are nourished from the 
exhalation on earth. 

2 Aristotle (declares that) the heavenly beings have no need of nourish- 
ment, for they are not perishable but everlasting. 

3 Plato (declares that) the whole cosmos and the stars jointly obtain their 
nourishment from themselves. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


chapter 17 


Ps.Hippocrates De hebd. 1.52 Roscher, devtegav ta&w THV TOV GOTEWV AVTADv- 
yiav. Proclus, see text cited below. Isidore of Seville De rer. nat. 24, stellas 
non habere proprium lumen sed a sole inluminari dicunt nec eas umquam de 
caelo abscedere sed veniente sole celari. omnia enim sidera obscurantur sole 
oriente, non cadunt. nam dum sol ortus sui signa praemiserit, omnis stellarum 
ignis sub eius luminis fulgore evanescunt. 


chapter 17a 


Cicero ND. 3.37 (Gotta on Stoic school), non eisdem vobis placet omnem 
ignem pastus indigere, nec permanere ullo modo posses nisi alatur? ali autem 
solem, lunam, reliqua astra aquis, alia dulcibus, alia marinis? eamque causam 
Cleanthes adfert ...; cf. Stoic doctrine at 2.39—-40, 83. Philo Prov. 2.64. Cleo- 
medes Cael. 1.8.79-82, od yor dé Gxogetv évtatda, mH¢ 1 yi] otrypwaia, ovoa 
MOOG TO WEVEDOS TOU HOOUOV AVATEUTEL TOOMNV TH TE OVEAVH ZXAL TOI EUTEQLEXO- 
uévois év AUTM KoTEOLC, TOOOUTOLS Xai TO TATVOS nal TO UsyeDo>s OvOL. Plutarch 
Quaest. Conv. 7288 (why Egyptians avoid salt), GAkou pév ov GAAasg aitlas @é- 
ogovotv’ got. 8’ GANDIS Ula, TO MEOS THV DaAattav ExBos Wo GOUUMPVAOV Hutv xaL 
CLAKOTOLOV ... OV YAO ToeEGeoBaL Tous BEeots AN’ ATs, WOMEQ OL XTTWLXOL TOUG 
GotEeas, UtoAaUBavovotw ... Proclus in Ti. 2.87.23-88.13 émetta nat HbdTMV 


5O4 SPECIMEN RECONSTRUCTIONIS 


TOV OVOAVLOV CVOCL AOYOV ZOATH TAS ZXLWNOELS THV TE AUVENOW xal THV POiow dexo- 
UEVOV ZXOTA TAS AVATOAAS HAL SVOELS ZXAL TAG EXPAVOELS HAL KOVYELS VIWMOELC 
TE XAL TAMELVMOELS PwWtLGUovS te nal UETABOAdS tod Muwtdc, dV wv xai TA OD- 
OdVLAL TOCOAGUBAVEL TL HAL ATOPGAAEL, naDaTEO HAL TA VIO TOV OVEAVOV’ ATO 
VO TOUTMV TOEMETAL HAL 1) YEVEOLS ... OVX Coa Set A€yew ToEMEeoVal TA OVEAVLA 
EX TOV AVADUULACEWV, WG OLOVTAL TLVEG TA YO SEOUEVA Tic EEWDEV ETLOEOTIS Hal 
MTOOCODIANV SEYOUEVA ZXOLL APALOEOLV OVX GAUVTOUG EXEL TOUS SEGLOUS. ATOEMTA COC 
UEVEL TOL OVOAGVLA, MoEE ST) TOV LEV GoxYalwv TlooxAoc te 0 Maddatys xat Pirw- 
VLONS ELONXAOL, TOV SE VEeWTEOWV OL ATO TAwtivov mavtec TAatwvixot. See also 
on ch. 23. 


Aétius Placita 2.18 


IleQlt THV GOTEWV TOV XAAOVUEVWV ALOOZOVEWV 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.18, Eusebius 15.49 (cf. 15.32.8), ps.Galen 60, Qusta Ibn 
Luga 2.18 
Stobaeus 1.24.1n. 


ANALYSIS 


1. So far all the chapters on the heavenly bodies have treated subjects 





for which there are analogous chapters elsewhere, e.g. on the cosmos or 
on the earth. ‘This present chapter deals with a particular theme that 1s 
peculiar to the stars, though as we shall see, it could have been placed 





elsewhere. One can usefully compare the section on the earth (P 3.9— 
17), which ends with chapters on subjects that are peculiar to the earth, 
1.e. earthquakes, the sea and tides. 


2. For this chapter P preserves two lemmata: 


ur. IleQt THV GOTOEWV TAV HAAOVUEVOV ALOOXZOVEMV 


| ago Gy Eevoavys tov éri TOV TAOLWV CPPALvOUEVOUS OLOV COTEOAC 
VEDEMO. ELVAL KATO TV TOLLV XLVIOW TOAOAAGUTOVTC. 

P2.17.2 Myteddmeoc tdv oeavtav og~tarkud@v weta S€ousG xal xaTATAH- 
Eewe eivat ottABndovac. 


The only significant variation among the sources concerns the title; 
P and Q preserve the long title; E, followed by Diels, leaves out the 
reference to the stars. G’s title is shorter still. Since all the other titles 
in 2.13-19 do contain the word Gotea or cotégec, it seems prudent 
to retain it. Like in 4/13, the title appears to contain the term cotea 





(only some mss. of P have aotéewv). It is difficult to determine the 
rationale for the usage of the two very simular terms,**° and we follow 
the majority of the witnesses. 


3. S preserves only the former of P’s doxai: 


336 See our note on 2.13 above, n. 272. 
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1.24 title Tei ovotacs Gotewv xat CYNUGTWV, ZXLVYOEWS TE HOLL ETLONUAOLAG 

1.24.1n 

SI Eevopavys 
—tovc dé émi THV TAOLMV CPatvoLLeVOUS OLOV CoTéEaC, OUS xa 
ALOGKOVEOUS ZAAOTOL TIVES, VEPEMLO. ELVAL, KATO TIV TOLEV XLVTOLV 
TOLQOAAGQUITOVTC.. 


The Xenophanean lemma is attached to the earlier doxa of the same 
philosopher in 4/13. Exceptionally, however, P’s second doxa is not 
included. Metrodoran doxai are found in 2.15* and 2.17*, so it should 
not have been difficult to join it up with the lemmata at 24.1h or 24.3. 
The omission would appear to be deliberate and runs contrary to S’s 
usual practice. We note that the words ots xai Atooxoveovs xarotot 
tiveg have been added to the doxa, no doubt in order to compensate 
for the fact that A’s title has disappeared in his scheme of coalescence. 





No traces of this chapter or its subject are found in T or Ach. 


4. This short chapter treats the phenomenon of St. Elmo’s fire, so it 
could easily have been placed in Book III on meteorological phenom- 
ena. It is placed here because the Dioscuri were also associated with the 
constellation of the Gemin1.**’ Since the phenomenon occurs mostly at 





sea, and was often taken as an augury, the chapter is neatly placed in 
between 2.17 (stars fed by ocean) and 2.19 (stars as signs). 


5. With its two doxai, the chapter thus represents the practical mini- 
mum found in the Placita, 1.e. a single dtaigeots with two opposed points 
of view (cf. 2.8* and 2.10% above; 2.12* without a proper division 1s 
exceptional). ‘Che basis of the dichotomy is clear. Xenophanes, as the 
representative @uotxdc, gives a physical explanation of St. Elmo’s fire 
in terms of his fiery cloud theory, which has already been mentioned 
at A 2.13.13* and will return in later chapters.**? Metrodorus, on the 
other hand, gives what we might call a psychological or epistemological 
explanation, 1.e. from the viewpoint of the observer.**? ‘The two views 





337 Cf, Ps.Eratosthenes Cat. 10, Kraus at RAC’ 3 (1957) 1128-1129, Pease ad Cic. Div. 
£97: 

338 But as cloudlets (vepéAta) instead of clouds (vé@n). The various lemmata in A show 
that Xenophanes attempted to introduce differentiation in his theory; see further on 
2.20* and 2.25* and the comments at Runia (1989) 266-267. 

339 Although this would still be thought of in physical terms, i.e. the glittering of the 
fearful eyes projects outwards to cause the apparent phenomenon; cf. Plato’s pmopdoea 
Ouuata at 72. 45b. I have not been able to find any comments on this passage, not 
even in the exhaustive account of ancient metereological theories in Gilbert (1907), 
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thus represent a clear contrast, though it 1s left to the reader to deter- 
mine what its basis is. ‘he reason why S drops the lemma also becomes 
clear. He must have felt that the psychological explanation did not fit in 
well with his collection of physical doxai. 


6. It will not surprise anoyone that substantial parallels are difficult to 
locate. In a discussion of fires Seneca argues that it is a metereological 
rather than a prognosticatory or theological phenomenon (text below). 
Sextus refers to the Dioscuri as part of an argument claiming to prove 





that there are ensouled and noeric living beings in the air (not the 
ether), which in turn proves that divinity exists (Adv. Phys. 1.86, claimed 
for the Stoa at SVF 2.1014; text below). ‘The allegorical explanation of 
the Dioscuri in terms of the two hemispheres (cf. Philo Decal. 56, S.E. 
Adv. Phys. 1.37, John Lydus Mens. 4.17) would of course be quite out of 
place in A. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 5) 


A_ physical explanation A 
cloudlets lit up by movement (= §1) — 
B_ psychological/epistemological explanation B 


elittering of fearful eyes (= § 2) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
i. Ileot tHv! Gotewv? TOV ZxAAOVUEVMV ALOGZOVEDV? 


I Eevogavys tovcs éxi tOv MAoiwv ~atvousvous Olov Gotéeac! 
VEPEMLG ELVAL KATE. THV OLAV XLVYOLV MOAOCACUTOVTC. 

2 Myteddweo0s TOV OOMvtIMV OPBAAUGV WETA SEOUG XAL XATA- 
TMEEws elvat OTLABNSOvac. 


om. P? 

cotéowv P? 

PQ, Hegi tv xahovpevav Atooxovewv EK, Meet tav Atooxovewv G 
ovs xai Atooxoveovs xarovot tives add. S ipse 


om | -PoO ND 


1 21439 DK; §2 70a10 DK 





who appears to cover all other Metrodoran fragments. ‘The explanation fits in with 
Metrodorus’ tendency towards scepticism; cf. the comments of Lachenaud (1993) 115, 
who rightly points to A 4.9 at S 1.50.17. ‘This explanation is quite different, however, to 
any other doxa of Metrodorus in Books I-III. 
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18. On the stars that are called the Dioscuri 


1 Xenophanes (declares that) the star-like appearances on ships are 
cloudlets that light up in accordance with the kind of movement that 
they have. 

2  Metrodorus (declares that) they (the Dioscuri) are the flashing of eyes 
that gaze with fear and consternation. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Seneca Nat. 1.1.9—13, illud enim stultissimum, existimare aut decidere stellas 
aut transilire ... argumentum tempestatis nautae putant, cum multae tras- 
volant stellae. quod si ventorum signum est, ibi est unde venti sunt, id est 
in aere, qui medius inter lunam terrasque est. in magna tempestate apparere 
quasi stellae solent velo insidentes; adiuvari se tunc periclitantes aestimant 
Pollucis et Castoris numine. causa autem melioris spe1 est quod 1am apparet 
frangi tempestatem et desinere ventos ... Sextus Empuiricus Adv. Phys. 1.86, 
ElEQ TE EV Yi) xal DAAGOON MOAATS OVONS TAYVUEQELAS TMOLXIAG OVViOTATaAL Ca@a 
WUYLATS TE ZXAL ALONNTLAT|S UETEXOVTA SUVAUEWS, MOAAM MUDAVOTEQOV EOTLV EV TH 
CLEOL, TOAV TO KATDAEOV HAL ELALKELVES EXOVTL MAEG TV Yi}V ZXAL TO VSME, EUWVYG 
TLV XAL VOEEA OVViOTADGBaAL CHa. “aL TOUTW OCVUMwvET TO TOUS ALOGOZXOVEOUG 
ayadovs Tivas Elvat SAIMOVAS, OWTHOAS EVOEAUWV VEOV ... 


Aétius Placita 2.19 


leg emtonuaotac “otéowMv 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.19, ps.Galen 61, Qusta Ibn Luga 2.19 
Stobaeus 1.24.1kl, 4 
Cf. Philo Somn. 1.53 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he final chapter on the heavenly bodies briefly examines their role 
as purveyors of signs in relation to the seasons. As in the previous 
chapter, there is a link to meteorology. We may also compare here a 
chapter in Book III, the (most likely incompletely preserved) P 3.8 on 
summer and winter, which just precedes the chapters on the earth. 


2. he chapter is preserved in P as follows: 
LO’. TIeQt EmtonUaotas GOTEOWV ZXAL TMS Yivetar YEULMV ZXaL BEQOG 


P2.19.1 TTAatav tac EmLoNUaolas TAS TE VEELVALS HAL TAS YELEOLVALS HATO. 
TAS TOV GOTEQWV ETITOAGS TE xaL SvOUcS yiveoTaL, NALOV TE XCLL 
OEANVIS HAL TOV GAAWV TAGVYTOV ZXOL CTAAVOV. 
P2.19.2 “Avaswevyes dé dtc wev tatta undev tTovta@v, dua dé TOV TALoV 
UOVOV. 
P2.19.3 Evdo0Eos "Agatos xowdds dua mavtIAS Tobs Gotéeas, év Cig MOL: 
CUTOS YAO TAdE ONULAT’ Ev OVOAVa EoTtNOLEEV, 
CLOTEa Staxeivac EoxEepato 8’ Eig EVLAVTOV 
CLOTEQOLS, Ol XE UAALOTOL TETUYUEVA ONWALVOLEV. 


Surprisingly E deletes the entire chapter,*!° while G preserves only an 
abbreviated title (the same as in S) and a truncated version of the first 
lemma. The second part of P’s title is not covered by the contents of 
the chapter, which discuss not how winter and summer occur but what 
indications of their occurrence are given by the risings and settings of 





340 The reason is not clear. Obviously he would be opposed to astrology, but he could 
have appealed to the distinction made by Basil in Hex. 6.4-5 between meteorology and 
astrology. Moreover he is recording doxai of pagan philosophers, which are for the 
most part nonsense anyway (cf. 15.22.68). 


HIO SPECIMEN RECONSTRUCTIONIS 


the heavenly bodies. No doubt it has its origin in the first Platonic 
doxa. Q’s title, ‘Uber die (Wetter-) Konstellationen der Jahreszeiten’, 
seems to be derived from the contents of the chapter rather than from 
a translation of the Greek original. A shorter title is to be preferred, as 
implied in S$, even if 1t cannot be confirmed by E. 





3. S preserves all three of P’s doxai, and has no extra material of his 
Own: 


1.24 title Tei ovotas Gotewv vai CYNUGTWV, ZXLVNOEWS TE HOLL ETLONUAOLAG 


1.24.1k 

SI "AVOEWEVIS 
—tac d€ EmLonuaotas ylyveoBat dua SE TOV HALOV WOVOV. 

1.24.1] 

52 TTAdtwv 
—TOLG OE ETLONUAOLAS TAS TE YELUEQLVASG XAL TAG DEQELVAS KATA TAG 
TOV GOTOWV ETLTOAAS TE XL SOUS yiveoDaL. 

1.24.4 


Evdo&0cs "“AQATOSG TAS EMLONUAOLAS HATH TAS TOV GOTOWV ETLTOAGS 
viveoDaL. Aye youv "Agatos év totic PatvouEevots OUTS’ 

CLUTOSG YAO TA YE ONUAT’ Ev OVEAVA EoTIOLEEV 

CLOTEA SiaAxEIvac EOXEWAtO 8’ Eig EVLAUTOV 

CLOTEQOLG, Ol XE UAALOTO TETUYUEVA ONUCLVOLEV. 


It is clear that S has indulged in a fair amount of rephrasing in order 
to adapt the three doxai to his grand scheme of coalescence. In general 
the wording in P must be preferred. One might be tempted to take 
over S’s introduction of the poetic quote, which is much clearer than 





what is found in P, but the phrase Aéyet yotv introducing the quote 1s a 
tell-tale sign of S’s intervention (cf. Vol. I:233).*4! In the Platonic doxa 
Diels bracketed the words nAtov te xa OEANVYS ZXAL TOV GAAOV TAAVYTOV 
ual athavav missing in both G and $, presumably regarding them as 
a gloss (perhaps to explain tatta in the next doxa). It is more likely, 
however, that S and G would have cut them out than that P would 
have added them to the original. ‘The inclusion of the words heightens 
the contrast. Q supports the longer version, but does not translate the 
final two words. If tatta 1s taken to refer to all the heavenly bodies, 
then the formulation in the next doxa is loose, but not untypical of the 
doxographical method, which highlights the antithesis. 





341 Tt appears from the poetic quotes at S 1.10.12 (Xenophanes, from A 1.3) and 
P 1.30.1 (Empedocles) that A did introduce quotes with a reference to the source (in 
both cases he writes yeaget yao év TH ...), so this is not an argument for or against 
intervention on the part of either P or S. 
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4. The subject of the chapter is indicated by the fairly rare term 
ettonuaota. In itself it means no more that ‘indication’ or ‘marking 
out’, but here the additional adjectives make clear that it refers to 
‘signs of (the change of) seasons’ (cf. LSJ III). The theme itself goes 
back to Hesiod; cf. Op. 414-419, 546-548. The structure and contents 
are determined by a straightforward type A diaeresis. Plato regards the 





sions of seasonal change as occurring through the rising and setting 
of all the heavenly bodies. ‘he doctrine is patently derived from 72. 
4oc8—d1, where the crucial word ov was dropped in the period between 
the translators Cicero and Calcidius (most likely due to a change in 
attitude towards astrology).**? Anaximenes attributes such signs to the 
sun only. ‘he third lemma as preserved by P 1s not strictly speaking 
antithetical, since 1t amounts to the same view as Plato’s.* A has no 
doubt included it mainly for illustrative purposes; cf. the quotation of 
four lines of Empedocles at P 1.30.1 and the way that Aratus is used 
by Cicero at ND. 2.104-114. ‘The placement of Eudoxus and Aratus 
together 1s attractive because both wrote works entitled ®awoueva.** 





5. No parallels are preserved which attempt to oppose views of philoso- 
phers on this theme. Philo’s reference to ‘the ovumadeta of the heavenly 
bodies towards themselves and the earthly regions’ as part of a series 
of questions at Somn. 1.53 1s perhaps an allusion to the contents of this 
chapter as 1t occurred in the anterior doxographical tradition (cf. ch. 11 
sect. 4(3)). Interestingly in his letter to Pythocles Epicurus discusses the 
subject and gives two possible causes, neither of which directly relate to 
the heavenly bodies (text below). A scholion on the same Aratean lines 
gives a view on this subject which is formulated in a way quite simi- 
lar to A (text below).** A number of texts give lists of astronomers or 
philosophers who have concerned themselves with the seasonal signs: 





342 See the comments of Taylor (1928) 243-244. 

343 Tf preference was given to S, it might be argued that a third position was presented 
involving only the constellations (aotga) and not the planets. But the quote does not 
support this position. Cf. the comments at Mansfeld (1971) 141-142. 

344 Aratus’ name occurs only here in the Placita (though his verses are cited in P 1.6); 
Eudoxus is mentioned also at P 4.1.7 (on the source of the Nile). S also cites Aratus’ 
poem independently of A at 1.1.3 (v. I-9), 1.25.9 (822-891), 1.26.6 (778-871). 

345 Lines 11-12 are also cited by Ach at 14, 41.15-17 Maass 21.16-18 Di Maria on 
the subject of the distinction between aotije (star) and coteov (constellation). ‘This 
distinction is not generally maintained by A and is quite different to the subject of 
this chapter. 
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Theophrastus De signis 4: Matriketas, Cleostratus, Phaeinos, Meton. 

Vitruvius 9.6.3: Eudoxus, Euctemon, Callippus, Meton, Philippus, Hip- 
parchus, Aratus.**° 

Gemunus 17.47: Aratus, Boethus, Aristotle, Eudoxus. 

Ptolemaeus Phaseis 2.67: Dositheus, Philtppus, Calippus, Euctemon, Meton, 
Conon, Metrodorus, Eudoxus, Caesar, Democritus, Hipparchus. 


The last text belongs to the tradition of the “Star calendars’ (magamny- 
wata, also mentioned by Vitruvius), to which Pliny refers at NH 18.212, 
giving as an instance of disagreement the different views on the morn- 





ing setting of the Pleiades by Hesiod, ‘Thales, Anaximander, Euctemon, 
Eudoxus (text below; note the same constellation in the Aratus scho- 
lion). Conspicuous by their absence in all these texts, however, are the 
names of Plato and Anaximenes. A is drawing on a different tradition 
and using a different, 1.e. diaphonic, technique. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 4) 


Ai weather signs indicated by all heavenly bodies 


Al, A2 
(= §1) < 
B_~ weather signs indicated by sun only (= § 2) B 


A2 further illustration of first doxa (= $3) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
0’. Tleot emtonuacias c“otégwv! 


1 Tkdtwv tac emtonuaoiac Tag YELWEQLVAS TE HAL TAG DEOLVAc? HATH 
TOS TOV QOTEOWV? EMLTOAGS TE HAL SUOUAS yiveoDaL, NALOV TE XCLL 
OEANVY|S ZXAL TOV GAAWV TAGVYTOV xal AmAaAVOV". 

2 “Avagsuwuevys € dud WEV TATA? UNSEV TOUTMV, SLA SE TOV NALOV 
LLOVOV. 

3 Ebdo0Eos "Agatos nowds du mavtas tTovs Gotéeas, Ev Cis mot’ 

CUTOS YAO Ta ye’ ONUAT’ EV OVEAV EoTtNoLEEV, 
COTO SLAXELVAG EOXEWATO 6’ Eig EVLAUVTOV 
CLOTEQAC, OL NRE UGALOTO TETUYLEVGL ONUCLLVOLEV®, 


I xa m@¢ yivetau yewwov nal Séeoc¢ add. P, Hegi émonuacias G, ‘Uber die (Wetter-) 
Konstellationen der Jahreszeiten’ Q. 





346 Note that in the passage directly preceding Vitruvius lists five Presocratic philoso- 
phers who concerned themselves with the causes governing nature and natural objects 
and their effects, but does not give specific doctrines or record disagreement. 
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vyeweoivas ... Beguac SGQ, transposuit P 

PG, dotewv S 

P, HAtov ... athavav om. SG (quos Diels sec.), tAavyntmv zai om. QO 

tautyv P?, i.e. lunam? 

P, Evdo0&oc zal "AQATOS TAS EMLONUACLAS KATH TAS TOV GOTEWV ETITOAGS yiveoDaL. 
hEver youv “Agatos év toig PatvouEevois OUTS S 

7 S$ Aratus, tade P 

8 PAratus, onuatvovow S 


Hof CO N 


81-3 §2 13414 DK; §3a Eudoxus fr. F142 Lasserre; §3b Aratus Phaen. 10-12 


19. On signs of the seasons produced by the heavenly bodies 


1 Plato (declares that) the signs pertaining to the seasons of winter 
and summer occur in accordance with the risings and settings of the 
heavenly bodies, namely the sun and the moon and the other planets 
and fixed stars. 

2 Anaximenes, however, (declares that) through these (other heavenly 
bodies) none of these (signs occur), but through the sun only. 

3 Eudoxus and Aratus (declare that they occur) communally through all 
the heavenly bodies, in (the verses in) which he (sc. the latter) says: 


For he himself (Zeus) fixed the signs in heaven, 
distinguishing the constellations; and for the year he devised 
heavenly bodies to give especially well-constructed signs. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.99, émonuactat dvvavtat yiveoBat nal ZATA GVYXVENOELC 
XOALOMV, ZXAVAMEO EV TOI EUPAVEOL MAE’ Nutv CMOLC, HAL MAE’ ETEQOLWOELS EEO 
HAL UETABOACLS. GUPOTEOA YAO TATTA OV UGYETAL TOI Patvouevotc EL SE TOL- 
OLS AEA TOUTO 1 TOUTO TO aitLoOV yivetaL OVX EotL OvvLdetv. Philo Somn. 1.53, 
text cited in ch. 13. Pliny NH 18.213, occasum matutinum vergiliarum (ze. 
the Pleiades) Hesitodus—nam huius quoque nomine exstat astrologia—tradidit 
fier! cum aequinoctium autumni conficeretur, Thales XXV die ab aequinoc- 
tio, Anaximander XXX, Euctemon XLIV, Eudoxus XLVIII. nos sequimur 
observationem Caesaris maxime ... Schol. Arat. 10 54.5 Martin, avtoc yao 
TOV WODV ONUELA ETOLOATO TOUS GoTEoas. EDEAEL OE TAG AVATOAAS AVTOV ZXAL TAS 
dSvoetc SyA@oat, olov MAniddov Emav emitoMjy doy] Déoouc yiveodat, Svow dé 
EMAV AOXT XEyuLmvoc. See further above sect. 5. 


Aétius Placita 2.20 


IleQi ovotacg NALov 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.20, Eusebius 15.23, ps.Galen 62, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.20 
Stobaeus 1.25.1a—g, 3a—I 

Theodoret 4.21 

Cf. Achilles 19, /sagoge bis excerpta 17 


ANALYSIS 


1. The following five chapters in the book (20-24) deal with the most 
prominent of the heavenly bodies, the sun. As in the parallel sequences 
on the stars and the moon, the first on the ovota of the sun is by far 
the longest. As already noted, this chapter, together with the parallel 





chapters 13 and 25 on the stars and the moon respectively, is the longest 
chapter in Book II. It is also one of the more difficult chapters in 
the entire book to reconstruct, even though our evidence is relatively 





copious. Before we can tackle the difficulties, we must set out the 
evidence,” 


2. The manuscript tradition of P preserves nine doxai: 
x. IleQt ovolas NALov xat OTL SVO xAL TEEIC ELOLV 


P2.20.1 “Avakiuavdeoc xUxAov etva OxTWXOLELAOOATAGOLOVa THS YS, 
GOWUATLOV TEOYHY (MAEAMANOLOV), THV AYpida [maearAjotov] ~xovta. 
KHOLANV, TON WvVEds, [1c] xatd tL UEEOS Exq@aivovoayv SL OTOULOV 
TO TVO More Sic MONOTHOOS AVAOD: xal TObT’ iva TOV HALOV. 

P2.20.2 Eevogavys &% TvE.diwv tov ovvadeotCouevav WEV EX THC 
VYOdS AVADUULAGEWS GUVATDEOLTOVIMWV SE TOV TALOV’ 1) VECPOG 
TMETUOWMEVOV. 

P2.20.3 = ot Xtmuxol Avaya voeeov &x Darattys. 

2.20.4. Thdtwv &% metotov mveos. 





347 A detailed treatment of this chapter, with particular emphasis on the role of 
Xenophanes and ‘Theophrastus, was presented in Runia (1992). ‘The present analysis 
refines elements of that treatment and has led to some revisions, particularly in our 
view of how the chapter commences. See further the text at n. 363 below. 
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P2.20.5 “Avasayoeac Anudxettos Mynteddmeoc Wdeov 7 METQOV 
SLLTTVQOV. 

P2.20.6 “AgtototéAns o~atoav &€x tod MEUMTOV OMUATOS. 

2.20.7. ®tAddaoc 0 Tubaydgetos varoedf, Sexouevov wev tot Ev TH 
ZXOOUW MVEOS THV AvtaVvyELav, SinVotvta SE EOS HUGS TO HAs, 
WOTE MOOCEOLXEVAL NALW TO EV TO OVOAVH TVEMSES TO TE SY AN’ 
CLUTOD HAL EOOMTOOELOES, ZXAL TOLTOV THV ATO TOU EOONTOEOV XAT’ 
CAVAXAGOLV SLOLOTELOOMEVYV TOO UGS AVYV’ HAL YAO TAUTHV 
MOOGCOVOUGTOUEV TALOV OLOVEL ELOWAOV ELOMAOUV. 

P2.20.8 "Eumedoxdtjc 600 HAtouc, TOV MEV GOXYETUTOV, TIO EV TH ETEOW Yul- 
OPALOLM TOU ROOMOV METMANEWXOS TO NULOMPALOLOV, GEL HATAVTLXOU 
Ti] AVTIAVYELA EAUTOU TETAYUEVOV’ TOV SE POLLVOUEVOV AVTAVYELLV 
EV TH ETEOM NULOMPALOLW TH TOU GEEOS TOD DEoQuUoULyots METANOW- 
UEV, ATO RUXAOTEQOUS TIS YiS HAT’ AVAXAGOL EYYLYVOUEVYV ELC 
TOV NALOV TOV ZOVOTAAAOELOT), OVLTEQLEAKOLEVYV OE TH] XLVYOEL TOU 
TMuoivou: wc dé Poayéws eiofjjoVat GuvtEWdvta, AVTAVYELAV Elva 
TOU MEQL THV YTV WVEOS TOV TNALOV. 

P2.20.9 "Emixoveos yyLvov TUXVOUA ZLONEOCELDMS TOAIS ZXATATET/OEOLV VIO 
TOU MVEOS AVHUWEVOV. 


We note that four of the doxai are quite long. ‘The Xenophanean doxa 
unusually appears to combine two separate views. Epicurus, as often, 
brings up the rear, but this time his view resembles Presocratic views 





and does not privilege the epistemological aspect. P also deviates in his 
long title. Compare: 


EG Tlegi tov 
OQ ‘Uber die Substanz der Sonne’ 
cf. S Ileet ovotag NHAtov 


It is clear that the second part of P’s title derives from the doxai of 
Empedocles and Philolaus, both of which involve multiple suns (cf. the 
longer title in {[19, which is also based on a doxa).** The title in EG, 
however, 1s altogether too short, since it omits to mention the ovota 
which is vital to Aétius’ systematics in this book. ‘The title as found in 
SQ is to be preferred. 


E writes out the entire chapter, with a good deal of textual variation 





in the longer doxai (see the apparatus). ‘The same occurs in Q,3" 





343° The question of multiple suns raises in fact relates to the category of quantity; 
cf. the combination of essence (or nature) and quantity in 2.1*. ‘To ask the ques- 
tion whether there 1s more than one sun 1s consistent with the method of the Pla- 
cuta. 

349 Daiber (1980) 398-400 notes that there is an Arabic translation of approximately 
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G retains six of P’s doxai with varying degrees of alteration (P1-3-4—5-7- 
g). Most unusually he appends an extra lemma at the end: 


G7 “Hoaxrettos Gvauua, Ev taic avatohaic tiv EFawpiv Exovta, Ti O€ 
oBéow Ev taic Suvouaic. 


This lemma, which is not present in PEQ, appears to double up on 
the view of the Stoics earlier in the chapter, but does contain extra 
information about the sun’s ignition in the east and quenching in 
the west. Did G add this himself from his knowledge of Heraclitan 
philosophy, or does it represent something originally present in A which 
the other witnesses have missed? We will need to return to it later (sect. 


6(6) & (9)). 


3. S undertakes to reduce A’s five chapters on the sun to a single chapter 
in another massive exercise in coalescence. ‘The job is less thoroughly 
done than in his previous chapter. We shall see that in total seven 
doxai present in P fall by the wayside, and not all of these omissions 
are deliberate.*”° It appears that the technique of coalescence gives rise 
to practical problems which S$ cannot wholly surmount. But there is 
no reason to doubt that his basic mtention 1s to copy out A in its 
entirety (cf. Vol. [:233-236). For this chapter sixteen separate doxai can 
be identified: 


1.25 title Tegi ovotas nAtov xai ueyedous OYNWATOS TE HAL TOOTAV xa 
EXAELWEWS ZXOLL ONMELWV ZXOLL MLVNOEWS 





1.25.1a 

SI Eevoavys &% VepOv METVOEWUEVWV ELVAL TOV TALOV. 

1.25.1b 

S2 OedpPoEaotos Ev ToIg Dvoinoic yEyoOaHEv, Ex MVELOLWV LEV TOV 
ovvateoifouevav (&x) tis byeds avaduurdoews, ovvadeoilovtwv 
dE TOV NALOV. 

1.25.1 

53 AVAEIUAVSOOS ZXVZAOV ELVALL OXTHXKOLELKOOUTMAGOLOVE. TIS VTC, 
CLOUATELM TOOYH MAQATANOLOV, EXOVTA ZOLANV TMEQLPEQELAV, ANON 
MUEOS, HATCH UEQOS EXPALVOVOAV SLA GTOMLOV TO TBE WomEE SLO 
TMONOTHOOS. 

1.25.1d 

S4. "AVOELMEVNS MVOLVOV VIAOYEL TOV NALOV CLTEGPIVATO. 





these doxai (with an erroneous doxa of Anaximenes added) which precedes that of 
Qusta. It is the work of al-Gahiz (d. 868/9 CE). It does not affect our reconstruction. 
On the intriguing variant in the Empedoclean doxa see below. 

$99 Listed in Vol. I:234-235; three are replaced by excerpts from AD (see the following 
note). 


1.25.3€ 
S12 


1.25.3f 
S13 


1.25.32 
S14 


1.25.3h 
S15 


1.25.31 
S16 
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Tlaeuevidns ual Mynteddweos TVELVOV UTGOEXELV TOV NALOV. 


"AVILQOV MUO EXLEULOUEVOV LEV TOV TEL TV Yi}V VYOOV GEOa, 
CAVATOAAS SE XAL SUGELG MOLOVUEVOV, TH TOV LEV ETTLXCLLOUEVOV cLEL 
MOOKELTELW, TOU OS’ UTOVOTICOMEVOU TGA AvtTEyeoDaL. 


“Hodxdrertoc xal “Exatatoc d&vauna voegov tO éx Badrdtty¢ eivat 
TOV TALOV. 


AvaEayooas UvSeov 7) TETOOV SLETUEOV ELVAL TOV TALOV. 
Oahijs yews tov HALov. 


ALOYEVYS XLONOOELOT TOV HALOV, ELS OV AO TOD alDEEOS AxtivEec 
EVATOOTNOLTOVTAL. 


PuroAaoc 0 IIudayoeetos VAAoELST] TOV NALOV, SEYOUWEVOV LEV TO 
EV TH ZXOOUW MVEOS THV GAvtavyetav, SijVotvta SE TEOS Huds TO 
TE PHS ZXAL THV GAEAV, MOTE TOOTOV TLVG SiTTOUS NHAtous ylyveoDaL, 
TO TE EV TO OVEAVO MVEWSES “AL TO AN’ AUVTOD MVEOELOES “HATO. 

TO EOONTOOELOES’ El LY TLc HAL TOLTOV A€EEL, THV ATO TOD EVOMTEOV 
XAT AVAXAGOLV SLAOGMELOOUEVYV MEO UGS AVY. 


"EumedoxAti¢ OVO HALOUG, TOV HEV CLOYXETUTOV, TVO OV EV TO 
ETEOW NULOPALOLM TOU ZOOUOV, MEMANOWXOS TO NULOPALOLOV, 
CEL KAT AVTLKOV TH] AVTAVYELA EAUTOD TETAYUEVOV’ TOV OE 
POLVOUEVOV, AVTAUYELAV EV TH ETEQM NULOMALOLM, TH TOU 
CLEQOS TOD DEOUOWLYOUS MEMANOWUEVO, ALTO HUXAOTEQOTS TTS 
VIS HAT AVAXAQOLV YLYVOWEVYHV ELS TOV NALOV HOVOTAAAOELON), 
OVUTEQLEAXOUEVYV Ti] XLOEL TOU TUELVOD. COs bE POEAYEWS 
cLOTOVAL OVUVTELOVTL CLVTAVYELAV Elvat TOD TEOL TV Yi}V MVEdC 
TOV TALOV. 


"EXLXZOVEOS YILVOV TVXVWOUC TOV HALOV PNOLW ELVA XLGNEDELOMS Zak 
OMOVYOELODS TAIG XATATONOEOLV VIO MVEOS CLVNUWEVOV. 


Tlaeuevidns tov HALov Zxal THV GOEANVYV Ex TOD yadkaElov xUxAOV 
CLTOZXOELOTVAL, TOV LEV ATO TOU GOALOTEEOV ULYUATOS, 6 d7 TEQUOoV, 
THV OE ATO TOU MUXVOTEOEOV, OTE WUYEOV. 


ANUOXELTOG UWVSEOV 1 METEOV SLATVOOV. 


Kieavdys Gvauwa voegov To &% BAAGTTNS TOV NALOV. 
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In all cases the doxa from 2.20 1s the first (or sole) doxa in the cluster, 
so the name-labels are written out in full. S continues with two longer 
extracts on the views of Aristotle (1.25.4) and Zeno (1.25.5a). ‘hese are 
patently drawn from AD, as is no doubt the shorter doxa on Chrysippus 
(5b).°°! We note provisionally that for S8—16 there is no discrepancy with 
the sequence in P7—-9, but that the differences between S1-7 and Pi1—6 
are quite considerable. 








4. T° selects seven doxai for his purposes (unless we include his final 
comment as an eighth, but it is really a concluding summary and does 
not correspond to anything in P or 8). Not surprisingly they are mainly 
the shorter views: 


GAC 4.21, 105.16—-106.1 


Tr  xai uévtor xal tov Tov xai tH Gedyvyv 6 Zevopavys vég~y etvat 
TMETVOWUEVA PYOLV’ 

T2 “‘Avagayooas dé zat Anuoxettog xal Myteddmeos UvdSeov 1 TETOOV 
SLLTVOOV" 

T3  Oadfic dé yewdn, 

T4  xtonooetdi de Atoyévns: 

T5 6 d€ Aguototédys oqaieay eivat éx tot méuntov oMUATOS EVveotmoav: 

To 06 dé Tatwv to uév mAetotov Exe €% TOU MUEOG, WETEXELV OE XAL TOV 
CAMOV CWUATOV 

T7  @trdhdaoc dé 0 Tubayogetos vadoetdi, Sexouevov LEV To Ev TH ZxOOUW 
MVEOS THV Avtavyetav, SuVotvta SE EOS HUGS TO TE PHS ZXAL TV 
CAEaV, ELOWAOV THEW EEYOVTA’ 

T8  xai &teoor dé EtE0 Citta MEL ToOUTOV ~SdEQOAaV, & MEOLTTOV OLWAL 
AEVELV, IVA WY TiS AUVTTS UETAAGYW TEeoDoEtac. 


‘T’ commences by speaking of both the sun and the moon. But it seems 
that he has only coalesced the views of Xenophanes on the two planets, 
and that from ‘2 onwards he speaks about the sun only (he returns to 
the moon in 4.22). ‘The order corresponds to both P and 8 with one 
exception: the Platonic view 1s placed in between those of Aristotle 
and Philolaus, who stand side by side in P. ‘This is best seen as an 
intervention on ‘I’s part. He had first passed Plato by, but later decided 
that the princeps philosophorum should not be left out. Noteworthy 1s ‘T’s 
concentration on the ‘earthy’ views, all three of which are retained in 








3°! Cf. fr. ro and 33 in Diels’ collection; nos. 15, 68 and 69 in the list at Runia (1996a) 
380-381. Admittedly the Chrysippean doxa is brief enough to be from A, but the 
parallelism with the doxa on the moon at 1.26.11, which 1s clearly from AD (= fr. 34 
Diels, no. 71 Runia), is conclusive. 
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their entirety. ‘hese are, of course, the most ‘shocking’ views from the 
viewpoint of later ancient sensibilities.*°? His closing remark indicates 
that he has not cited all the views in the text before him. 


5. In his chapter 19 Hegi nAiov Achilles mcludes a substantial doxo- 
graphical section on its ovota (the term occurs prominently in the first 
doxa) which shows significant parallels to A: 


Isagoge 19, 46.9-27 Maass ~ 27.5-19 Di Maria 


Achi tiv dé OVOLAV TOD HALov MAdtwv meQuéoyas &% MVOOS elval POL, 
Ache tives 6€ TOV PUGLXOV &E &vaduuULcdoEWs yijc xl vepOv avtov eivan. 
Achg3 Avaeayooas UvVSoov avtOv Elze, 

Ach4. Pirodaos dé to TVEMSEs xati dravyés LauBPavovta davab_Eev GO 


TOV alBEQlOV MVEOS MEDS Huds MEuTELV THV avyNV SiG TLVOV 
COCLWUATOV, MOTE XAT AVTOV TOLOGOV ELVAL TOV TALOV, TO LEV 
CO TOD aideeElov MUEdGc, TO SE AM’ ExElVOU TEUTMOUEVOV ETL TOV 
VEAOELOT] UM AVTOD AEYOUEVOV NALOV, TO SE ATO TOU TOLOVTOU 
NALOV TOEOS NUGS WEUTOWEVOV. 


Ach5 "Eminxove ds OE “LONEOELOT] AVTOV EMY EX MVEOS SL TONUATOV TLVO@V 
TO MMC EXTMEUTOVTG.. 
Ach6 tives O€, OV EoTL Hat AvaSivavdeoc, PAOL MEUTEL AVTOV TO PAC 


OYT]UA EYOVTA TOOYOU’ WOTEO YAO EV TH TOOYH ZXOLAN EOTLV 7 
TAYUVH, EXEL O€ AM AVTTS AVATETAUEVAS TAS XVNUTOAS TEOS THV 
EEWDEV TIS AYWiSOG MEQLPOOGV, OUTW ZXAL AUTOV CLO XOLAOV TO 
(OSG EXTMEUTMOVTA THV AVATAOLV TOV Axtivwv moLetoVat xat EEwbe_ev 
LUTASG ZXVXAM Pwticer. 

Ach7 TIES OE MS AMO OGAMLYYOS EX ZOLAOV TOMOV XL OTEVOD EXTEWTELV 
CUTOV TO PHS WOTEO TENOTHHOA. 


The first five doxai are directly parallel to A. Ach appears to combine 
the two Xenophanean doxai that in P and S are still separate, but the 
name-label 1s dropped. ‘he order of these also corresponds to what 
is found in the witnesses to A, except that Plato is brought to the 
forefront. ‘he last two doxai, however, are quite problematic. Both 
show similarities to the doxa of Anaximander, but there are no precise 
verbal correspondences.*” 





392 Cf. Philo Ae. 47, Origen c. Cels. 5.11. Both authors, standing in the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, take a double attitude: the heavenly bodies are not to be disparaged 
(Philo does not even mind calling them ‘divine’), but also not to be worshipped or 
regarded as anything but creatures made by God. Theodoret too stresses that the 
heavenly bodies are merely yevyta and certainly not dedg (5.40). Both Galen UP 12.6 
and Augustine C.D. 18.41 associate the atheism of Anaxagoras and Epicurus with their 
views on the sun. 

393 Kahn’s bewildered comment at (1960) 59 indicates that he did not realize 
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Two other texts from the Aratean commentary tradition that are 
relevant to this chapter will be cited below when we discuss significant 
parallels to this chapter in sect. 7. 





6. The challenge is now to attempt to recover the original form of 
this chapter, taking mto account the diflermg methods of our three 
main witnesses. It must first be said that this chapter clearly reveals the 
limitations of Diels’ method. ‘The reconstruction of this chapter 1s one 
of his less satisfactory efforts. As usual he follows P slavishly, virtually 
disregarding the sequence of S’s doxai. ‘This is apparent if we compare 
the two, taking the numbers given for S in the table above as starting- 
point (i.e. lemma 1 in § is lemma 3 1n Diels etc.). 





Stobaeus I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 If 12 13 14 15 16 
Diels 84 1 2 1 8 15 5 14 9 10 Il 12 13 6 7 


It is apparent that this result makes nonsense of S’s procedure. It 1s 
impossible to reconcile it with the fact that, as in both the previous and 
his next chapter, S uses the long series of doxai on the ovoia to supply 
the basic framework for the process of coalescence. As has been noted 








above, the sequences in all three sources are in fact almost identical. 
Here too it should not be difficult to improve on Diels’ attempt to 
reconstruct A’s text. We shall proceed in a logical sequence of nine 
steps. Wherever possible we shall exploit correspondences in sequence 
between our three sources. It 1s therefore best to begin with the second 


half of the chapter. 





(1) We commence with the exact correspondence between P7—9 and S11-13, 
supported by T7 at the end of ‘I’s paraphrase and the sequence Ach4—5 
(Empedocles missing). We can be confident that the sequence Philolaus— 
Empedocles—Epicurus was present in A.°?4 


that Diels later rescinded his view in the DG that Achilles is directly derived from 
P. 

3° In the case of the long Philolaic doxa there is considerable variation between 
the text in P and S. We have opted to print the text in P, but cannot embark on a 
detailed discussion; on the passage and its relation to the material in Ach see Huffmann 
(1993) 266-270. On the Empedoclean passage see Guthrie (1962-1981) 2.192. ‘The 
phrase gig tov HAtov TOV xQVOTaAAOELST] Is suspect. Remarkably Q here reads ‘somit 
den Berg fiillen, welcher “Olympos” genannt wird’. For a reference to Olympus as a 
mythological name for heaven see A 2.7.6* (Philolaus), and for its crystalline nature 
2.11.2 & 2.13.2 (Kmpedocles), 2.14.3 (Anaximenes). Q will not have made this up. 
Mansfeld has suggested, (1983-1986) 426, that this reading goes back to A and we 


have included the conjecture in our reconstruction. 
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(2) ‘The doxa that follows in S on Parmenides (= S14) 1s difficult. The fact 
that it is the second doxa attributed to the philosopher in the same 
chapter is not fatal, for as we shall see in the case of Xenophanes, A’s 
method does allow such a practice. ‘The difficulty is that Parmenides 1s 
here recorded as declaring that the sun and the moon originate in the Milky 
Way. ‘The addition of the moon in a chapter on the sun is unexpected 
and might suggest that the doxa 1s out of place.*°? We note, however, that 
the final doxa in §28 on the moon’s illuminations also speaks of the sun 
and moon. A often places lemmata that fit in less well towards the end of 
the chapter and it is quite possible that it stood there in this case as an 
additional remark. ‘To leave it out would certainly not be justified. 

(3) ‘The next significant correspondence in our witnesses 1s between S8—10 
and ‘2-4. We may again be confident that this sequence was found in 
A. 8 will have preserved the text of the doxai of Thales and Diogenes, 
but comparison with ‘T and P shows that he has modified $8 in order 
to join it up with another Anaxagorean doxa. Originally A had a triple 
name-label, Anaxagoras—Democritus—Metrodorus. 8 preserves the Dem- 
ocritean doxa by including it later in the chapter at $15. ‘The name-label 
Metrodorus, however, has earlier been coupled with Parmenides in 55. 
This looks like a mistake on his part, and we shall try to explain how it 
happened below. 

(4) Both in P and in T Aristotle follows on from after the group we have just 
dealt with in (3). This doxa is missing in § because it has been replaced 
by a long extract from AD (= 1.25.4). 

(5) ‘hat there was originally a Platonic doxa in the chapter is clear from P 
and ‘I. S dropped it, no doubt with the intention of including an extract 
from Plato himself later in the chapter. Presumably he forgot to do this. It 
is surprising that he in fact never cites the locus classicus on the substance 
of the heavenly bodies, 77. 40a. ‘There remains, however, a discrepancy 
between P and T on the original location of the Platonic doxa in A. As 
argued above in sect. 4, this 1s best seen as an intervention on ‘I’s part. 
On the other hand, T has some additional words, specifying that the 
sun also shares in other elements. It 1s likely that these words originally 
appeared in A and so should be added to the text in P. T’s erudition 
would have been sufficient to add them himself, but we consider this less 
likely. 

(6) Moving towards the start of the chapter, we now confront the doxai 
with the Stoicizing view on the sun as an ‘intelligent ignited mass from 
the sea’. There 1s litthe mystery here. ‘The two doxai placed at $7 and 
S16 are the same. Originally there would have been a triple name- 
label Heraclitus-Hecataeus—Cleanthes, which S split up because in the 





$99 Other possibilities are that the doxa was taken from 3.2 on the Milky Way or that 
it is an extraneous doxa from another source. Aétius’ schema of course does not allow 
for easy comparison of the sun and the moon. 
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coalescence he wanted to group Heraclitean and Stoic doxai (in 1.25.1 & 
31). He clearly knows that Cleanthes 1s a Stoic, because he coalesces this 
doxa with a doxa from 2.23 that has the Stoics as name-label. Similarly 
P must have recognized the doxa as basically Stoic and substituted the 
name-label ot Xtwxol for the more complex set of names in A. 

We should not, however, forget the additional lemma found only in G. 
As noted above in sect. 2, it is not identical with the Stoic doxa found in 
P and it lacks the qualification of the ignited mass as ‘intelligent’ found 
in the Heraclitan—Cleanthean doxai in S. Is it likely that it preserves 
an additional Heraclitan lemma regarded as superfluous by S when he 
split up the similar lemma of Heraclitus-Hecataeus—Cleanthes?*® ‘This 
scenario is not totally impossible, but that (1) the epitomator P would 
have kept two such similar doxai, and that (2) the lemma should only 
survive in G of all our witnesses to P, seems to us both individually and 
even more in combination highly unlikely. 


(7) The next doxai to be dealt with are $4-5-6, for which S is the only 


witness. Here our suspicions are roused by the fact that the doxai of 
Anaximenes and Parmenides are identical. It is probable that S has split 
what was originally a single doxa into two in the process of coalescence 
(three Anaximenean doxai are joined together). On the other hand the 
attribution of the same doxa to Metrodorus conflicts with the evidence 
of P and ‘I, where his view 1s coupled with Anaxagoras and Democritus. 
This is almost certainly a mistake on the part of 8.°°” 


(8) We now reach the most difficult problem that the chapter poses. ‘There 


are irreconcilable differences between our two main witnesses for the do- 
xal at the beginning of the chapter. They can be summarized as follows: 


Ps. Plutarch Stobaeus 
Pr Anaximander St. Xenophanes (cf. P2b) 
P2 Xenophanes [+ II S52 ‘Theophrastus (cf. P2a) 
53 Anaximander (cf. P1) 


Diels follows his usual practice and gives priority to P. He also inter- 
poses the doxa of Anaximenes between Anaximander and Xenophanes, 
perhaps on chronological or diadochic grounds. But the fact that ‘T 
starts his list with Xenophanes might have given him pause for thought, 





396 A suggestion made to us by Oliver Primavesi. 

397 "The coupling of Parmenides and Metrodorus can be explained as follows. S had 
noted in the back of his mind that Metrodorus was third in a triple doxa. When he split 
up Anaximenes and Parmenides he got confused and mistakenly thought that this was 
the triple doxa (both start with Anax-). So Metrodorus was added to Parmenides. It 1s 
also possible that originally a different name was present in S as the third name-label. 
One might think of Melissus, but doxai are attributed to him in Book I only for the 
cosmos as whole (1.2*, 5.5*). To compound the matter further, in Book III we read at 
P 3.9.5: Mynteddmeog tiv ev yiiv brd0taOW eivar xal tevya tod tdatoc, TOV 8’ Lov 
tov aéeoc. Metrodorus of Chios is surprisingly prominent in the Placita, with about 20 
doxai mainly found in Books I-III. ‘They have received very little attention. 
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although of course he could argue that ‘T’ simply passed over the doxa 
of Anaximander. As noted above, it is unusual for P to combine two 
views in a single lemma as he has done for Xenophanes.*?? Compar- 
ison with S shows that he simply paraphrased away the reference to 
Theophrastus. On the other hand, S by not repeating the name-label 
Xenophanes might give the impression that the doxa belongs to the Peri- 
patetic philosopher rather than the Presocratic.*°? Some scholars have 
indeed thought that the doxa on the sun being produced from firelets 
drawn from the moist exhalation was authentically Theophrastean, even 
though it deviates significantly from the standard Peripatetic doctrine of 
the fifth element.°® Diels, however, followed his teacher Usener in argu- 
ing that the passage was drawn from Theophrastus’ doxographical work 
Pvoixdv 50a (in spite of the reference év toig Pvorxoic in S’s text) and 
that it reported the view of Xenophanes. He linked the two doxai and 
suggested that the words 7 a> had been omitted by S. 

In our view Diels was correct in attributing both doxai to Xeno- 
phanes. But this does not solve all the problems, because we still have 
to decide between the initial sequence of doxai in P and S. It is not 
necessarily the case that the two Xenophanean doxai were joined up 
in the original text in A. ‘They may have been coalesced by S. In fact, 
as we have noted before,*°! it does happen on a number of occasions 
in the Placita that more than one view is attributed to a philosopher in 
the same chapter. This practice, which seems odd from the modern per- 
spective of the history of philosophy, is a natural consequence of the fact 
that in the Placita the doxa is of greater importance than the name-label 
that is attached to it. ‘here are quite a few examples of such ‘doublets’ 
in our present book: e.g, 2.1* (Pythagoras, Empedocles, Melissus), 2.12* 
(Pythagoras), 2.13* (Diogenes), 2.24* (Xenophanes again), 2.31* (Empe- 
docles), as well as the two Parmenidean doxai in the present chapter (if 
the second one does indeed belong here). So it 1s quite plausible that 
there may have been some distance between the two doxai in A and that 
they were not necessarily grouped together at the beginning. Since there 
is a strong link between the second Xenophanean doxa and the ‘Stoi- 
cizing’ view attributed to Heraclitus etc., it is very likely that it preceded 
that doxa. 





398 "The cases where P juxtaposes two separate views in a single lemma are very rare; 
the only clear example we could find is at 1.28.3 (Chrysippus). ‘Texts such as 1.21.2, 
4.2.1, 4.5.6, 5.8.1-2 etc. are different because the alternative is part of the (single) doxa. 

399 For the very modest role that Theophrastus plays in the Placita see Runia (1992) 
124. Elsewhere he is cited only in the Preface (together with Aristotle), in 1.29 (= 
S 1.6.17c), and in 2.29 (reporting on Anaxagoras). 

360 See esp. Steinmetz (1964) 334-351, supported by Mansfeld (1987) 293. See the 
fuller discussion in Runia (1992) cited above in n. 347, where on p. 125 we also discuss 
other doxographical evidence on Xenophanes in Hippolytus Ref. 1.14.3 and ps. Plutarch 
Str. 4. It is remarkable that the second text has both the doxai present in A. 

361 See above ch. 13 sect. 6. 
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However, a problem still remains. We have to decide whether the 
chapter started with the doxa of Anaximander (as in P) or with the doxa 
of Xenophanes (as in S).°°? Both possibilities can be defended. In an ear- 
lier treatment we gave the preference to S and commenced our recon- 
struction with the Xenophanean doxa.°°’ But there was one element in 
A’s practice that we did not sufficiently take into account. It 1s clear that 
in the long chapters on the nature of the stars, sun and moon (13, 20, 25) 
a privileged role is given to the early Milesian philosophers. No doubt 
this is connected with the role that the successions and particularly the 
very early philosophers play in the Placita, as examined in detail in Part I 
sect. 7.°°t Against this background it now seems to us more likely that 
P does preserve the start of the chapter with the doxa of Anaximander. 
The parallel with the start of 2.25* is particularly impressive. We there- 
fore have to explain why S deviated from the order in his source and 
reversed the doxai of Anaximander and Xenophanes. It would seem that 
he was attracted to the latter’s brief doctrinal formulation and so started 
with this doxa, to which after citing the Xenophanean doxa from 2.24 
he attached the other doxa in the chapter without indicating that it too 
belonged to Xenophanes. ‘There is at least one clear instance where S 
deviates from his normal practice of adhering to A’s order and reverses 
the order of his doxai, namely at 1.22.3a where he writes out the doxa of 
Empedocles before that of the Stoa, perhaps for chronological reasons, 
i.e. P 1.5.2-1 (there is no need to question P’s order here).°® If this view 
of S’s procedure is accepted, it is likely that he also added the words eivat 
TOV HAtov not found in P. 


(9) There 1s one remaining loose end to be tidied up, viz. the additional 


lemma in G. It cannot have been contaminated from S, since it is differs 
too much in its formulation. It 1s Just possible that the Heraclitean doxa 
was originally present in P but was lost at some stage and has only been 
preserved in G (cf. Diels DG 16). ‘The position at the end of the chapter, 
however, definitely militates against this hypothesis. Another possibility 
is that G picked it up from somewhere and added it himself. ‘The daily 
ignition and extinction recalls Xenophanes’ view at 2.24.5*. It should be 
left out of the reconstructed chapter. 


7. As the result of the above analysis, which is based largely on an 


understanding of how our witnesses went to work, we obtain the fol- 


lowing sequence: 





362 As noted above, T also starts with Xenophanes, but he may have simply omitted 
the long and idiosyncratic view of Anaximander, so his evidence cannot be considered 
decisive. 

$63 Runia (1992) 133. 

364 See esp. the discussion in the text after n. 197, where we emphasize that the em- 
phasis on successions remains subordinate to the diaeretic structure of these chapters. 

369 Cf. also 1.10.16b where P 1.2 is written out after the final doxai of P 1.3. 
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1 Anaximander fery circle 

2 Xenophanes I from ignited clouds 

3 Anaximenes—Parmenides I flery 

4  Antiphon fiery encroaching on the air 

5  Xenophanes II (from firelets from moist exhalation 
Theophrastus) 

6  Heraclitus-Hecataeus—Cleanthes intelligent ignited mass from sea 

7 ~~ Plato mostly from fire 

6 Anaxagoras—Democritus— inflamed clump or rock 
Metrodorus 

g ‘Thales earthy 

10 Diogenes like pumice stone 

11 Aristotle sphere made of the fifth body 


12 Philolaus glassy, double or triple reflecting 
cosmic fire 

two suns, archetype and reflection 
earthy ignited concentration 
separated from Milky Way (with 


moon) 


13 Empedocles 
14. Epicurus 
15 Parmenides II 


Is it possible to understand what A thought he was doing in compiling 
this particular sequence? 

The dialectical-doxographical tradition can give us some initial assis- 
tance. ‘he rhetors ‘Theon and Hermogenes both give as an example of 
a Déots the subject el 6 HAtoc ate (texts below). No alternative 1s given, 
but it is implied that one exists. More valuable are two texts in the 
Aratean commentary tradition:°” 


(1) Lsagoge bis excerpta 17, 319.5-8 Maass 
uC’. “HAtoc 


TOV OE NALOV Ol LEV MELoavTO [TO] THE, ol d& UVdSEOV, wc “AvaEayoeas, xa 
POOL AVTOV XVXAOTEOT] OVTA OXTWRXALGEXALTAGOLOV ELVAL TIS VIC. 


(2) Isagoge 2, 30.20-28 Maass ~ 9.2—-8 Di Maria 


Evdmeocg 0 piAooogds gro. ALlOdMeov tov “AdAeEavdoea Wabynuatixov TOVTM 
SLAMEQELV EimEtv THV LADNUATLATV TiS PVOLOAOYIAS, OTL} WEV LADNUATLAT] TO 
MOAQEMOUEVA TT) OVOLA CytEt, TODEV nal MMH> ExAEipets yivovtat, 7 SE PVOLOAO- 
VOL MEQL TiS OVOLAG, TL HALOV Pots, TOTEEOV UVSEOS EoTL rata ‘Avagayooav 7H 
MVE HATH TOUS TTWMIROUS  HATC ‘AQLOTOTEANV MEUNTY OVOLA UNSEVL TOV TEDOG- 
OWV OTOLYELWV ETLKOLWWVOTOG, GYEVVYTOS TE XL APVAETOS zal GuetaBoAos. 


366 On the relation of these texts to the Placita see vol. 1:299-306, where we note that 
the first text 1s probably partially based on the second. 
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In the first text a division is made between those who determine 
it to be fire and those who make it a clump (uvdeoc, same term as 
in the doxa P5 = S8 attributed to Anaxagoras etc.).°°’ In the second 
Achilles relates a report by Eudorus the philosopher on Diodorus of 
Alexandria the astronomer,*® who opposes the Anaxagorean view that 
it is a uvdeoc to the Stoic view that it is fire, with a third Aristotelian 
view that it is the fifth essence added. 

It 1s clear that this basic antithesis between the sun as fire and the sun 
as a hot rock lies at the centre of A’s chapter. It is the same dominant 
diaeresis that recurs in the parallel chapters on the stars (13) and the 
moon (25). Lemmata 1-3 form a group in which the sun 1s linked to fire. 
Lemmata 8-10 represent the opposed view of the sun as a clump. In 





between these there are four doxai which link the sun’s substance to the 
intermediate elements air (lemma 4) or water (5—6) or all the remaining 
elements (7). It is easy to see how this third group has an intermediate, 
bridging position. ‘The final five views form a less homogenous group of 
what might be called ‘additional and exceptional views’. ‘Two of these 
involve multiple suns, and would have been difficult to place in the 
earlier groups. They clearly form a contrasted pair. ‘The final doxa, 
as noted above, is best seen as an additional comment, which only has 
a loose relation to the rest of the chapter. So two doxai remain, 11 and 
14. 

The placement of the Aristotelian doxa might seem surprising, be- 
cause it does not seem very obviously related to the third group and 





could have easily been placed earlier near the group which regards the 
sun as fiery. One suspects that A’s love of joining together by association 
has got the better of him and led him to place the doxa here because 
the aifije (= fifth element) has just been mentioned in the Diogenean 
doxa. 

The location of the Epicurean doxa remains a puzzle. In terms of 
content it hardly differs from the view of Diogenes. Why, then, is the 
doxa not placed earlier? ‘The answer would appear to be that in these 
cosmological chapters, as we have noted more than once previously, 





367 "The remaining doxa reports on the sun’s size; see further ch. 21 sect. 5. 

368 On the extravagant claims for this text made by Lebedev in order to prove that 
Eudorus is one of the key sources for the Placita see Vol. 1:337. 

$69 Cf. Bollack (1965-1969) 3.266, who points this out and argues that the contrast 
goes back to ‘Theophrastus. 
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Epicurus has a fixed position at the end because of his consistent 
refusal to espouse a single theory.*”” In the case of the ovota of the 
sun, Epicurus is not very explicit in his Letter to Pythocles.°”' ‘The account 
in Lucretius, however, shows that various alternatives were given on 
the nature and role of the sun, one of which was the explanation in 
our text. This evidence can be complemented by a fragment from 
the inscription of Diogenes Oenanda which yields only one view, but 
significantly starts with the word évdéyetat, which is the standard phrase 
for indicating the non-dogmatic stance in A (texts below).°” It would 
seem that Epicurus has retained his (almost) final place here, but that 
at some stage in the tradition one of the views he thought possible 
was selected as representing his position. ‘Uhat this occurred prior to 
A is suggested by the parallel in Ach, which states the same doxa in a 
slightly different wording. 


0. We conclude, therefore, that for the purposes of understanding the 
chapter’s structure the fifteen doxai can be most naturally divided into 
four groups (see diagram below). ‘The chief opposition 1s between group 
A and group GC, which might be seen as originating in a type A diaeresis 
if we recognize that the subject of the chapter 1s formulated in the 
tradition as el 0 HAtoc mg, 1.e. 1s the sun fire or 1s it not, 1.e. 1s 1t a hot 
rock? Group B forms a transitional position between the sun as fire and 
the sun as earthy, which converts the structure as a whole into a type B 
diaeresis. ‘The final group of doxai represent additional or exceptional 
views, with the two doxai of multiple suns clearly in opposition to each 
other. 





Particularly strong in this chapter 1s A’s tendency to concatenate by 
stringing together doxai through association. In the case of Aristotle 
this has led to a not very logical position at the end of the group of 
‘clump’ doxai, whereas in 4/13 and 4/25 he has the more natural position 
of following Plato. The venerable Thales does not lead this group 
with his simple doxa, but is preceded by Anaxagoras cum suis precisely 





370 See our observations above in ch. 2 sect. 6; ch. 4 sect. 8(6); ch. 13 sect. 8(6). 

371 See the general passage on all heavenly bodies at D.L. 10.90 which has been cited 
among the parallels in ch. 13. 

372 Cf. A 2.5*, 2.29.4*, P 3.15.11, in all three cases doxai of Epicurus in last position; 
note also the last doxa at P 5.14.3, but this time it is the view of the doctor Diocles. 
Epicurus 1s also placed in last position at Seneca Nat. 6.20.5 (again on earthquakes): 
omnes istas esse posse causas Epicurus ait pluresque alias temptat ... 
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because the transition 1s then smoother. ‘his method of concatenation, 
together with the fact that the second group acts as a kind of interme- 





diate between the two main positions, gives the chapter a progressive 
movement indicated by an arrow on our structural diagram. 


g. We have already noted above that the dialectical-doxographical par- 
allels can help us understand A’s procedure in this chapter. ‘The nature 
of the sun was certainly a standard subject for the dots or quaestio 
mfnita, as the texts in Hermogenes and ‘Theon cited above prove. ‘The 
original context for such discussion can be found in the philosophi- 
cal tradition (for examples in Plato, Aristotle and the Stoa see below; 
note how Aristotle explicitly asks the question ti €ottv HAtoc, Le. what 
is 1ts ovoia). A further example of how such a #éotg could be used in 
a quite different context is given by Stobaeus in his chapter on the sun 
(1.25.6-7), who records an opposition between Euripides and Homer 
in which the former asserts that the sun 1s fire, the latter that it 1s not 
fire but rather the purest light (text below). In another text that con- 
nects the question of the sun’s nature to the Homeric text ps.Plutarch 
argues that it is not fire, but rather a higher substance, which he relates 
rather clumsily to the Aristotelian doctrine (text below). None of the 
four epithets used of the sun are exclusively Aristotelian.*”? A similar 
text 1s found in Ambrose, where he argues against those who deny its 
fery nature. 





10. A final word needs to be said about the relationship between A and 





Ach. As we saw, the first five doxai in Ach all have their equivalent 
in A. In terms of our reconstruction they have the order 7-6-8-12-14. 
‘The parallelism 1s probably too close to be coincidental. ‘The role of 
the Platonic doxa in the two chapters differs: in Ach it appears to 
represent the position that the sun 1s basically fire, in A it is part of 
the intermediate group which also relates its substance to the other 





elements. Nevertheless we may cautiously conclude that the anterior 
tradition behind A and Ach had a structure similar to what we have 
now discovered in A. ‘Uhe final two doxai in Ach (6-7) are both loosely 
connected with the Anaximandran doxa in A. ‘There are a number 





373 One might compare the lemma on the sun in the Ps.Platonic Definitions, 411a7—b2: 
HAtos TIE OVEAVLOV’ 6 LOVOV AN’ Hots UEYOL SEtAyns TOic AUTOIC EoTLV CEADVvaL GOTOEOV 
Yueoowaves CMov GiStov EUPVYOV TO UEYLOTOV. 
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of common terms (tTeoxdc, Wis, xolAOc, TenotHE), but there are also 
sionificant differences (light instead of fire, no mention of the size of 
the circle, trumpet instead of flute). It would seem that the source 1s a 
parallel rather than a shared tradition.*” 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 8) 





A pure fire A 1, a. 2 
1 fiery circle like a wheel (= §1) 
2 fiery clouds (= § 2) 
3 fiery (= §3) I 
B fire in relation to other elements 
1 fire consuming moist air (= § 4) . < a 
2 firelets gathered from moist exhalation | 
(= §5) 
3 intelligent ignited mass from sea (= § 6) 
4 mainly fire (but also other elements) C1; 2;3 
=) 
C_ basically earthy 
1 inflamed clump or rock (= §8) 1 
2 earthy (= §9) D « 2 | 
3 like pumice stone with ethereal rays 3 
(= §10) ee 


D additional views 

1 sphere consisting of fifth body (= §11) 

2 glassy, concentrating light-warmth, so that 
two or perhaps three suns (= § 12) 
two suns, with our sun a reflection (= § 13) 
earthy concentration like sponge (cf. C3) (= §14) 
additional doxa on origin in Milky Way (= § 15) 


Or OO 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
x. Ileot ovotas HAtou! 


1 Avakiuavdeo0s xvxA0Vv Elva OXTWXROLELAOOAMAQOLOVEL TAS YTS, 
COUATLOV TOOXYH THV GpiSa TAEATAOLOV EYOVTA KOLANV?, TANON 
MUOOS, ZXATA TL UEOOG® ExPALVOVOAV SLO OTOLLOV TO TKO MomEE S10 
MONOTHOOS aAvAOD: xai TOUT’ eivat TOV Ttov'. 

FEVOMAVYS E% VEPOV METVOWUEVWV?. 

3 “‘Avasuwevys Maouevidys wveiov’. 


37* Tt is possible that they might both go back to Theophrastus, but this is no more 
than a guess. 
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"AVILQOV WVO EXLVELOUEVOV LEV TOV ITEQL TIV YiV VYOOV GEOG, 
AVATOAGS SE ZAL SVGELG MOLOVUEVOV, TH TOV LEV ETLXALLOWEVOV alEl 
MOOAELTELV, TOU 6’ UTOVOTLCOWEVOU TGAL avtTExEoUan. 

Fevomavys, (ws)? Oedmeaotos év tois Pvorixoics yéyoawev, &x 
MVELOLWV® TOV GUVADOEOLTOUEVMV LEV EX TiS VYOAS AvaduUULGOEWS 
ovvadeotlovtwv SE TOV NALOV. 

“Hoadxrettoc “Exatatoc Kieavincs dvauwa voegov’ ex Darattyjs!. 
TlAatwv €% mAeiotou mvedc!', wetéxetv OE HAL TOV GAAMV CWUGTOV. 
‘Avagayooas Anudxoitos Mynteodmeo0s UWUSEOV 1 TETEOV SLATUOOV. 
Oahis yewdoy!?. 

Avoyevys “xLonooEetdt)!?, cic Ov a0 tot aidéegoc Axtives Evamootol- 
COVTOL. 

"AQLOTOTEANS O*ALOaV Ex TOU MEUMTOV OMUATOG. 

Midohaoc 0 Iudayoeetoc Vadoetdi, SeyOUEVOV LEV TOD EV THO 
ZOOWUW WVOEOS THV Avtavyetav, SunVovvta SE MEDS Huds TO Te POC! 
ZXOL THV GAEAV, WOTE TOOOEOLKEVAL ALM TO EV TH OVOEAVA TVEMbES 
TO TE OF AM’ AVTOD xAL EOOMTOOELOES, ZXAL TOLTOV THV ATO TO 
EOOTTOOV XAT’ AVAXAGOLV SLAOTELOOUEVYV EOS Huds avyynv!*!> xal 
VAO TAVTNV MOOCOVOUGTOUEV NALOV OLOVEL ELOWAOV ELOMAOD. 
"EumedsoxAijc Ovo NAlouc, TOV UEV GOYETUTOV, TO! Ev TH ETEOW 
TULOMALELW TOD RZOOMOV METANOWXOS TO NULOMALOLOV, CEL RATAV- 
TLXOV Ti) AVTAVYELA EAUTOD TETAYLEVOV’ TOV OE (PALVOLLEVOV CLV- 
TAVYELAV EV TH ETEOM NULOPOALOLD TH TOV GEOG TOD DEOQUOULYOUS 
TMEMANOWUEVM, ATO RUAAOTEQOIS TIS yrs!’ nat’ AVaXAGOLV EYYL- 
YVOUEVHV ELS TOV OAUUTOV!® TOV ZOVOTAAAOELOT, OULTEOLEAXOWEVIV 
O€ TH XLVYOEL TOU TVOLVOU’ Wc dé BOaYEWc!® EiofoDaL OUVTEWOVTL”?, 
AVTAUVYELAV Elva TOU EOL THV Yiv MVOC?! TOV TLov. 

"ETLZOVOOS YHLVOV MVZXVOUA ZXLONOOELOMS “XAL OMOVYOELOHS”? Tats 
ZOTATONOEOLV VIO TOU MVEOS CVNUUEVOV. 

Tlaoguevidys tov HAtov wal tTHv OEAnvyy Ex TOD yaAaElou xVxAOV 
CLUOXOLVT|VAL, TOV LEV CLIO TOU GOQLOTEOOV ULYUATOG, O dt DEeouoy, 
THV SE AO TOD AVUAVOTEQOV, OMEO WUYOOV. 





COmNM MOBO ND 


SOQ, xai ott Svo xa tests etotv add. P, TMeei HAiovu KG 

xolanv PG xoidov E, éxovta xolAnv meoupéoerav S 

SEG (defuit in Q), 15 xatdé tt uéeos P, H¢ del. Diels Mau Lachenaud 
GQvVAOU ... HAlov om. S 

SE, vé@os mexvemuévov P, vé~n mexvewpéva Q?, eivat tov fhAtov add. S 
UIMGOYEL TOV HALov GmEepryvato add. $ 

addidimus, 1) o¢ conj. Usener 

EX MVELOLWV LEV TOV OvvadeoLTOUEVOV EX... 5 


m 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
a1 
a2 
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TO inseruit S 

“Hocxrettos &vauua, é€v wev taic avatodaics thv €Eawiw exovta, trv dé oPéov talc 
dvouaic G in ultimo loco, sed desunt in PEQ. 

PGQ, mAziotov mvedc EH, to wév aAetotov exew €x tod mveds T 

tov HAtov add. S 

tO PAS P 

WOTE MOOGEOLKEVAL NALOV TO EV OVEAVH MVEMSES Ti] ATO TOD EVOMTOOV XAT’ AVE- 
AAMAOW SLAOTMELQOUEVY) MOOS Huds avyi) E 

ote ... avynv P, Wote TEOMOV TiVa SiTTOUS HAtous yiyveoVaL, TO TE EV TO OVEAVO 
MVEMSES “AL TO AT’ AUTOD MVEOELSES HATA TO EGOMTOEOELOES’ EL ULI] TLS ZXALL TOLTOV 
NEEEL, THV AO TOD EVOATEOY XAT’ AVAXAGOL SLAOTELOOMEVHV MOOS Huds avyHVS 
mto 6v S 

(ab) yij¢ conj. Bernadakis 

conj. Mansfeld e Q (vide supra), jAtov PS 

dua Boayéoc E 

conj. Meineke prob. Diels, ovvteuovta PES 

avtavyeiav ... Tueds PS, rte E 

SO(?), xtonooerdac P, xtonooerdes xa ortoyyoedéc E, yivov xVxAMUA, “xLONEOEL- 
df] XAL OMOYYOELOT Taig xATATEOEOL EvyUUEVoV G 


§1 12421 DK; §2 21440 DK; §ga 13415 DK; §3b 28441 DK; 84 87826 DK; 85 
21A40 DK, ‘Theophrastus fr. 232 FHS&G, Diels Phys.Dox. fr. 16 non recte; §6a 22A12 
DK; §6b 7389 DK; 8 6c SVF 1.501; 87-3 §8a 59472 DK; §8b 68487 DK; §8c 7oar1 
DK; §9 11417a DK; 810 64413 DK; $11 T19 Gigon; §12 44a19 DK; §13 31456 DK; 
814 fr. 343 Usener; §15 28443 DK 


20. On the substance of the sun 


Anaximander (speaks of) a circle twenty-eight times the earth, similar 
to a chariot wheel with a hollow rim, filled with fire, revealing the fire 
in a particular part through an opening as through the nozzle of a set 
of bellows, and this is the sun. 

Xenophanes (declares that the sun 1s formed) from inflamed clouds. 
Anaximenes and Parmenides (declare that the substance of the sun is) 
fery. 

Antiphon (declares that it is) fire encroaching on the moist air near 
the earth, and (so) causing sunrises and sunsets, with the air always 
succumbing (to the sun) as it burns and resisting it again as it 1s slightly 
dampened. 

Xenophanes, as Theophrastus has written in his Physics, (declares that 
the sun is formed) from firelets that are gathered together out of the 
moist exhalation and so gather together the sun. 

Heraclitus, Hecataeus and Cleanthes (declare that the sun is) an 
intelligent ignited mass (formed) from the sea. 

Plato (declares that it consists) of fire for the most part, but also has a 
share of the other elements. 

Anaxagoras, Democritus and Metrodorus (declare that it is) an 
inflamed clump or rock. 

Thales (declares that it is) earthy. 
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10 Diogenes (declares that it is) pumice-like, and that rays from the ether 
fix themselves into it. 

11 Aristotle (declares that it 1s) a sphere (made up) of the fifth body. 

12 Philolaus the Pythagorean (declares that it 1s) glass-like, on the one 
hand receiving the reflection of the fire in the cosmos, on the other 
hand pushing the light and the heat through towards us, so that 
(we have) resembling the sun (first) the fiery (element) in the heaven, 
(second) the one derived from it and mirror-like, and third the beam 
spread out towards us from the mirror through reflection. For it is this 
which we call the sun, like an image of an image. 

13 Empedocles (declares that there are) two suns: on the one hand (there 
is) the archetype, which is fire in the one hemisphere of the cosmos 
and fills the hemisphere, always stationed opposite its own reflection; 
on the other hand (there is) the visible sun, which 1s its reflection in 
the other hemisphere, namely the one filled with air mixed with heat, 
arising from the circular earth through a reflection onto the crystal-like 
Olympus (i.e. heaven), and carried around with it by the motion of the 
fiery (element); to sum up in a brief phrase, the sun is a reflection of the 
fire around the earth. 

14. Epicurus (declares that it is) an earthy concentration inflamed by the 
fire in its cavities in the manner of a pumice-stone or sponge. 

15 Parmenides (declares that) the sun and the moon have been separated 
off from the Milky Way, the former from the more rarefied mixture 
which is hot, the latter from the denser (mixture) which is cold. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Democritus fr. 688B5 DK ap. D.L. 9.41 (from the Mikros Diakosmos), Papo- 
Qtvoc dé ~yow év Tavtodanf totogia Acyew Aynuoxettov meet Avaéayooou ws 
Ovx% ElNOav aVvTOD al SdEGL at Te MEQL NHALOV nal CEArIS, GAAG Goxatat, TOV O’ 
be@yetjova. Plato Ap. 26b (about Socrates), émei tov uéev HAtov AMVov proiv Et- 
vol, thv d€ oedynvyv yiiv. Aristotle Ph. 2.1 193b26—29, ei yae tot muvoixot TO 
TL EOTLV NALOG 1 OEAIVY ELdEVaL, TOV SE OVUBEBHZOTOV xad’ AUTA UNdEV, GTOTOV, 
CAMWSG TE HAL OTL PALVOVTAL AEYOVTES OL MEOL PUCEMS ZXAL TEQL OYNUATOS OCEANS 
zat nAtov. Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.90, see above ch. 13; cf. Lucretius 5.596— 
613, nam licet hinc mundi patefactum totus unum largifluum fontem scatere 
atque erumpere lumen, ex omni mundo quia sic elementa vaporis undique 
convenient ... est etiam quoque uti non magno solis ab igni aera percipiat 
calidis fervoribus ardor ... forsitan et rosea sol alta lampade lucens possideat 
multum caecis fervoribus ignem circum se ...; cf. also Diogenes of Oenanda 
fr13 Ul 13-IV 10 Smith, évdéxetat toryagotv tov HAtov avbeaxnwdn tiva xv- 
“dov [etvon xat] AEeatOv dxoac, [bx6 te TOV] TvEVUdTOV aim[eovLEVwv] TNYTIC TE 
emexy[Ovta TEO| TOV, TOU WEV &[MOQEOVTOG] EF aVTOD mVEO[c, ToD dé Elo] OEOVTOG Ex 
tov [meQvexov|tos xata Weixe[ouegeic] Gvvxeioetc Sud [THY ToUTOV] MoAUULYELAV 
... Stoics ap. D.L. 7.133, etégav 8’ avtod (sc. Tot Teel Tot xdOUOV ADYOV) OxE- 
WV ELVA TtLs UOVOLS TOIS PuOLKoic EmtBGAAEL, nad’ fv Cyteitar Hv ovoia adtot 
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“OL El O HALOS xaL OL GotéeEes EF VANS zal eldouc. Posidonius fr. F18 E.-K., 6 
UEV YAO (SC. PVOLXOS) AO Tig OVOLAS 7 Tis SUVAUEWS TOU GuELVOV OUTWS EXELV 
1] ALO Ths YEVEOEWS xOL LETABOATS Exaota amodetEeL. Hermogenes Progymn. 11 
25.8 Rabe (example of Béotc), et 6 Atos tHE; same example at Theon Progymn. 
17.31. Lucian Jcar. 20 (see further on ch. 25), ob yao ixava Hv adtoics & mEQi 
avtOD ciorxaoL TOD Hriov, Mov adtOV eivat xal UVSeEov SidtvEOV. Ps.Plutarch 
De Homero 105 Kindstrand, xa éxi tobtw 6 Zevd¢ abtoOv nagaxaret “Héd’, 7 TOL 
uév ov ust’ AVavatotot paewe | xal Ivytotot Beototow emt CelSMeov GEovEav” 
(Od. 12.385-386), && mv Sndot Sti od abe gotw 6 Hdtoc GW Etéoa TIs xEEiDOWV 
ovola’ OmEeQ zal “AQLotOTEANS UmEAABEV, El YE TO EV TVO EOTLV AVMMEQES XA 
Cpvyov ZxaL EVOLaAELATOV xal PVAETOV, O 6’ NALog xvUxXAOMPoOENTIXOS zal EUWVYOS 
zat aidtog xal apdaetoc. Ambrose /xam. 2.3.14, tantum autem inest illis 
impugnandae veritatis studium, ut solem ipsum negent calidae naturae esse; 
eo quod albus sit, non rubicundus, aut rutilus in speciem ignis. et ideo aiunt 
quod nec ignitus natura sit, et si quid habet caloris, ferunt ex nimio motu 
conversionis accidere. Stobaeus El. 1.25.6—7, Eveinidns ato eivot tov tov 
... “Ounoos ut) etvar IE TOV HALov, GAAG MHS xadaewtatov ... Isidore of 
Seville De rer. nat. 15, de natura solis. Johannes Tzetza Comm. in Anst. Nubes 
102 4.402 Holwerda (refers to various questions on the sun). 


Aétius Placita 2.21 


Ileot pevedouc NAtov 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.21, Eusebius 15.24, ps.Galen 63, Qusta Ibn Luga 2.21 
Stobaeus 1.25.1cg, 3ef 

Theodoret 1.97, 4.22 

Cf. Achilles 20, Lsagoge bis excerpta 17 


ANALYSIS 


1. Just as in the case of the stars and later the moon, after discussing 
the sun’s ovoia, A turns to other questions. ‘he first concerns its size 
(cf. 2.26 on the moon, not discussed in relation to the cosmos or the 





stars).9° ‘he sequence is again clearly mnfluenced by the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the categories, substance followed by quantity.°”° 


2. P preserves four brief doxai: 

2a’. Tleot ueyedous nAtov 

P2.21.1 “Avakiuavdeoc tov uév HALov ioov tH yi eivat, TOV bé xUxAOV, AG’ 
OV TIV EXIVONV EXEL XOL EP’ OV PEQETAL, EMTAXALELKOOATAGOLOVEL 
THS YMC. 

P2.21.2 “Avasayooacs moAAanAaoctova Tekomovvyjoou. 

P2.21. ‘“Hedxrertoc eveoc 10d0c¢ aviewsetlov. 

2.21.4 7Emtxoveos mda pyoiv évdexyeo0a To MOCELONUEVA MAVTA 1H 
THALXODTOV Hrixos Malvetoan, ULKE® (tevL) WEiGw T EAGTTO. 


‘There are no variations in the tradition of P in relation to the title. The 
most important variant relates to the final doxa. ‘he text in P gives a 
double doxa for Epicurus joined by 7. Although the doxa 1s not wholly 
impossible as it stands, the fact that (1) EG (but not Q) delete the first 





379 Tt was probably discussed in relation to the earth in Book III. Cf. the title of S 1.33, 
but unfortunately the text has been lost. Diels DG 62 rightly surmised that P may have 
deleted a chapter here (cf. also Mansfeld (1992a) 103). ‘The earth 1s in fact the primary 
standard by which sun and moon are measured in the two chapters in Book II. 


376 Cf. Mansfeld (1992a) 92-93 and above Part I sect. 1. 
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part and (2) ST preserve no trace of it amply justify Diels’ decision to 
bracket these words (followed by Mau and Lachenaud). He judges that 
they were interpolated from the following chapter. Only the word adAw 
is a puzzle. Presumably it refers back to A 2.2.5* and 2.13.15*, 1.e. It 1s 
a semi-intelligent interpolation. On the other hand the addition of zat 
dmotos to HAixoc in E, though perhaps supported by G’s oios, is prob- 
ably unjustified, since it disturbs the chapter’s emphasis on the quan- 
titative. Some further interesting modifications also occur. G changes 
the Anaxagorean doxa to modvaAdovov tis yijis, no doubt thinking that 
an important option would otherwise be left out. Something similar 
appears to happen in Q, who may not have recognized the word Pelo- 
ponnese and supphes ‘von jener’, 1.e. ‘than the earth’. As we shall see, 
however, the correctness of PE is confirmed by ‘TI. Q,, who must have 
known the equivalence of views of Heraclitus and Epicurus, adds the 
name of Epicurus to the Heraclitean doxa, with the awkward result 
that two Epicurean views are presented in a row.>”” 





3. When 8’s exercise in coalescence is disentangled, four doxai emerge: 


1.25 title eet ovotas nAtov xai ueyédous OYNUATOS TE XA TOOTAV nat 
EXAELPEWS ZOL ONMELWV ZXOLL RLVNOEWS. 


1.25.1C 

SI "AVAELWAVSOOS 
—xal TOV Wev HALOV ioov Elva TH yf TOV S5é xUxAOV Aq’ OV THY 
EXTVOIV EXEL HAL VP OV MEOLPEOETAL ELVALL TOU MOOELONUEVOV 
ueyvyeDous. 

1.25.1g 

S2 “Hoaxhettos (nat “Exatatos) 
—10 dé uéyedoc tye eveos T0ddc GvOowsEtov. 

1.25.3€ 

53 "EumedoxAtic 
—ioov 6€ Ti) Yi] TOV XATO TI AVTAUVYELAY. 

1.25.3f 

S4. "ETinOvVEOS 


—TNALxoDTOV SE NALZOS PALVETAL, T} ULXO® Tevet WEiCw 1 EAGTTO. 


Yet again we see how S’s method of excerpting has led him to modify 
the text that he 1s copying out. ‘The concluding part of the Anaximan- 
dran doxa 1s altered because it 1s so close to the previous doxa in 2.20. 
S overlooks the fact that in 2.20 A speaks of a circle 28 times as large 


377 Unfortunately there is no comment on this by Daiber ad loc. 
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as the earth, but here the text reads 27 times as large (confirmed by 
‘T).378 ‘Phe Anaxagorean doxa recorded in P2 1s accidentally omitted. 
S should have included it in the cluster at 1.25.3a. In the case of S2 
the double name-label at the head of the cluster, which was derived 
from {/20.6*, does not fit the remaining doxai, which are all the view of 
Heraclitus only. $3 1s an additional doxa corroborated as we shall see by 
‘T. The final Epicurean doxa agrees with E’s short version against PQ, 
Of course the original sequence and systematics are entirely obscured. 


4. Remarkably ‘T draws on this chapter twice. In 1.93—98 he discusses 
various disciplines in which people place their trust or faith (stlotts), 
such as grammar, geometry and astronomy. Of course this trust does 
not measure up to the faith which precedes knowledge in Christianity, 
because in the case of the last-mentioned discipline there 1s much argu- 
mentative strife (Aoyouayia) among its practitioners when they present 
their views. 'T first gives the example of cosmic distances (cf. 2.31 below) 
before turning to the size of the sun as a second example: 


GAC 1.97-98, 27.25-28.5 


xa AV TAAW TEEl HAiov Aoyouayxia mae’ &xeivous WOAAN. 


Tra "AVagiWwavdeos UEV YOO nal “AVAEWEVNS ENTAXOLELLOCATAGOLOVO 
THIS Yi toUtOV épaoay eivat, 

Tea ‘Avasgayooas dé Tekomovvyoou usifova, 

Ta “Hoaxrettoc d€ 0 “Eqeouosg modtaiov. 


tic OVV Goa GELwWs THV TOLAVTNV StAMwviayv yEedoetev; 


The second text follows on from the doxai on the sun’s ovota analysed 
in 2.20: 
GAC 4.22, 106.1-7 
“HAL UEVEDOUSG SE MEOL XAL OYNUATOS MOAAY MAE’ aVTOIC StaUayN ... 
Trb xat “Avagiuavde0s UEV ENTAXALELKOOATAGOLW TIS Yij¢ TOUTOV EMNOEV 
eLVCLL, 
T4  “Eumedoxdijs 5 toov ti yj, 
Teb 06 d€ Avagayooac HeAonovvyjoov usiCova, 
Toc “Hodxaettoc d€ modtaiov. 





378 The discrepancy between the readings 28 X and 27 X of course has given rise to 
much discussion; it can be explained in terms of the outside circumference (28 X 1n 2.20) 
and the inside circumference (27 X in 2.21, note the words éq’ ob), it being assumed that 
the circumference of the circle is the same as that of the earth. We note that one of 
the mss. of E also alters to 28 Xin order to bring the doxa into line with the previous 
chapter. 
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T joins together the chapters on the sun’s size and shape and in fact 
summarizes the latter first (see ch. 22). He adds the Empedoclean doxa 
to the three already used in 1.97 and so confirms the evidence of 





S. Once again the emphasis is on the conflict (Stayayn) between the 
various philosophers. 

Of considerable interest is the fact that in the first text (only) the 
name-label of Anaximenes is added to that of Anaximander. ‘This is 
contrary to all our other witnesses. ‘This is a good example of the 
difficulty we have in determining what ‘T can add to our knowledge 
of A.°” It is possible that the name-label was originally present in A, 
but that it was left out by P in his abridgement and by S$ in his process 
of coalescence (as we saw above double labels are a constant problem). 
But it seems more likely that it has been carelessly added here, since 
the Anaximandran doxa is really too idiosyncratic to be shared with 
anyone else. Moreover, there are two other pieces of adventurous, if 
careless, adaptation. In both texts Anaximander is recorded as saying 
that the sun’s size 1s 27 times the earth’s, whereas it 1s the sun’s ring that 





is so large. As we shall see, this modification may well be deliberate. 
Secondly, the Empedoclean doxa is simplified, so that the sun éout court 
is equal to the earth, not the apparent sun reflected from the crystalline 
vault. 





5. Lhe evidence presented in Ach 1s very brief. It is just the first two 
lines of a chapter (much longer than that in A) entitled Tlegt weyedous 
TALOV. 

Isagoge 20, 36.6-8 Maass ~ 29.8-9 Di Maria 


Achi ueyEeDOSG NALOV WEICOV Yijs Maotv. 
Ache “OL OL WEV TOSLOTOV 

Achg3 ol 6€ OxTaTAAotova., 

Ach4 ol dé évveaxatdexamraotov (a), 


péoeoVat SE AUTOV ... 





The title 1s identical to that in A. All four views are presented anony- 
mously. ‘The first, that the sun is larger than the earth, 1s in fact miss- 
ing in A. ‘The next view, recognizably that of Heraclitus, uses the 
adjective modtaiocg (also used by T) to abbreviate the longer phrase 
in PS.%° It of course contradicts the first doxa, since a foot is a tiny 
measure. ‘The next two doxai do continue from the first and give 


379 "The question discussed at some length in Frede (1999) in response to Vol. I. 
389 On which see below text at n. 383. 
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concrete numbers. But after this the rest of the chapter deals with 
the sun’s motion in astronomical terms without any doxographical 
references. We will return to this evidence further below. 

A further snippet on this subject is found in the so-called Lsagoga bis 
excerpta 17. See the text cited in ch. 20 sect. 7. Here the sun is 18 times 
the earth, which might be derived from Ach (coalescing Achg3 & 4 as it 
were) or may have a separate provenance. A comment is added on its 
shape, which does not correspond to A 2.22. 

Finally there 1s some significant evidence in Philo which goes back to 
the anterior doxographical tradition (cf. ch. 11 sect. 4(3)). Che question 
he uses to illustrate the uselessness of astronomical enquiry concerns 


the sun’s size (Somn. 1.53, 3.216.10-12 C—W): 





(poiv obv 6 teQds AGYOS TH nATAGXOMW TOV THC PUGEWS 
MOQYUATWV’ TL THEOL NALOV CyTEIc, 


Phi EL TOOLALOS EOTLV, 
Phe EL TTS Yijs welCwv amcdons, 
Phg EL MOAAATAGOLOS AUTTIS; 


Philo gives three doxai, of which only the first corresponds to what we 
find in A. The brief mention of the question of the sun’s size at Mut. 67 
no doubt has the same background (text below). 


6. ‘There can be little doubt, therefore, that A’s chapter had five doxai 
in the order found in P, with the addition of the Empedoclean doxa 
preserved in S and T in second place. Formally the chapter presents 
a straightforward diaeresis with three basic positions, of which the first 
and third are sub-divided into two related views. In the first the sun 1s 
large (at least as large as the earth), in the opposite view the sun is tiny; 





in between is the opinion that the sun 1s of moderate size (1.e. smaller 
than the earth). ‘his amounts to a type B diaeresis, 1.e. two opposed 
positions mediated by a third in between. ‘The second doxai in the first 
and third position both have a subjective or epistemological element 
involving reflection or appearance. ‘here is also a general movement 
in the chapter from large to small, indicated in the diagram below by 
an arrow. [he chapter’s symmetry may well be intentional (exactly the 
same schema is found in 2.11). But in order to view the presentation in 





a broader perspective it will be necessary to call on the vast amount of 
parallel material that is available.**! 


381 Nearly all of this vast material is collected and summarized by Pease in his 
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7. As emerges very clearly in our remarkably long list of dialectical- 
doxographical parallels, the problem of the sun’s size was a promi- 
nent theme in ancient debates. ‘Time and time again it is used as 
an illustration of a theoretical problem (8é€ous, quaestio infinita, ct. the 
texts of Hermagoras, Cicero, Quintilian cited below) or of a ques- 
tion dealt with both by philosophers and astronomers (cf. Stoics, Posi- 
donius, Seneca). Moreover the epistemological problem raised by the 
Heraclitan—Epicurean view that its size was as 1t appeared to percep- 
tion was a stock topic (especially frequent in Cicero). For some exam- 
ples of how these texts use a diaeresis to deal with the question we note 
the following (texts below): 

(a) Alexander of Aphrodisias in Metaph. 784.7—10 gives as an example 
that one disputant in a dialectical discussion argues that that sun 1s 
uetCwv tis yfjc, the other eAkattwv. ‘The view that they are the same size 
is not mentioned. Alexander, who explicitly calls the question a #é€otc, 
argues that the disputant defending the second position may be refuted 
by scientific proofs and concede the matter, or he may stubbornly 
continue to adhere to his own position. ‘The implication is that the 
former position 1s generally accepted as proven, but that the latter may 
still find adherents. 

(b) As noted above, Philo lists three positions: that the sun 1s very small, 
that it is larger than earth, and that it is many times larger than earth. 
(c) Cicero Div. 2.10 in addressing the limits of divination states that 
it cannot determine whether the sun is larger than the earth or as it 
appears. [he antithesis 1s taken over in a similarly negative passage by 
Lactantius, who accentuates it by adding ‘many times’ larger. ‘he same 
contrast 1s made by ‘Tertullian, using as examples the views of Epicurus 
(pedalem = mod.aioc) and the Peripatetics (larger than the earth). 

In light of all this material it would seem that in the dialectical con- 
text there were usually a number of positions schematically outlined. 
The views are not generally given in an absolute form, but in terms of 
a comparison with the earth. If two positions are given we get a type 
A diaeresis, if three (like in our chapter) we get a type B diaeresis. ‘he 
latter 1s what we get in the present chapter with its three basic options: 
large—quite large—small. In principle, of course, there could easily be 
more positions. It 1s in fact most surprising that A does not exploit the 





magisterial notes on Cic. Div. 2.10-11, ND. 2.92; cf. also Reid on Ac. 2.82. We have 
also been aided by the article of Barnes (1989), although it focuses primarly on the 
debates between philosophers and scientists. 
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obvious case that the sun 1s much larger than the earth.* ‘This view 
is referred to by Ach in his brief summary. It 1s in fact also included 
in the parallel chapter on the moon at A 2.26.1*, where the Stoic view 
is recorded that the moon 1s larger than the earth, as is the sun. ‘Vhere 
are thus three possible explanations as to why it is missing here: (1) A 
committed an oversight; (2) he followed the dialectical tradition in not 
going beyond three basic positions; (3) originally his chapter did include 
this possibility, but 1t has gone missing. For the final position one could 
appeal to ‘I, who in his second text has four positions rather than just 
the three we find in A (larger, as large, smaller, very small). ‘Chis shows 
how well the bishop understands the method of the Placita. But he has 
to misrepresent the view of Anaximander to achieve his neat schema. 
We incline to the second view. Certainly it is not justified to insert this 
missing option in our reconstructed text. 

Some more comments on the doxai are called for. A apparently 
decided to include more than just the minimum amount of material 
(contrast only three doxai on the moon in 2.26*). ‘The doxa of Anaxago- 
ras 1s included (also found at D.L. 2.8 and Hippolytus Adv. haer. 1.8.8), 
and also that of Empedocles (not found elsewhere, contrast D.L. 8.77 
XAL TOV NALOV EPYOL TVEOS AVeEoLGUGa LWEya xal Tig oEAnvs WetCw). The 
Heraclitean doxa is given as a quote from his writings.*®? It has now 





been confirmed by the same quote in the Derveni papyrus, although 
the word order is slightly different (text below). ‘The abbreviation of 
the doxa to a single adjective modtaiov (sc. ueyedoc) as found in ‘T and 
Ach is common elsewhere (cf. already Aristotle de An. 3.3 428b3, Philo 
Somn. 1.53, Cleomedes Cael. 2.1 passim). ‘The linkage between Heraclitus 





and Epicurus is a natural one.*** ‘he Epicurean doxa 1s already found 
in a verbally identical form in Cicero fin. 1.20 (tantum enim esse censet 
quantus videtur, vel paulo aut marorem aut minorem).** But Cicero wants to 
contrast Epicurus unfavorably with Democritus, so also mentions the 





382° Admittedly Anaximander’s solar circle is recorded as much larger, but that hardly 
represents the view that the sun 1s that size. 

383 Of course ancient Greek had no quotation marks, but the reader would have 
picked up the deviation from the normal language of doxographies. 

384 The view was traditional, as the Aristotelian texts show. Nevertheless it is difficult 
not to think that Epicurus was thinking of Heraclitus’ doctrine when he declared the 
sun to be the size that it seems to us; cf. Sedley (1976) 52-53. 

389 On the Epicurean text see Mansfeld (1994) 45-47, who points out that the term 
évotnua refers to the kind of refutation advocated by Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus in 
dialectical contexts. It is possible that the corrupt text in P 1.praef. refers to this question 
if the reading of Q is accepted; see further Part I sect. 6 n. 127. 
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view that according to him the sun was only a foot in size.**° A does not 
do this, though of course the juxtaposition with the Heraclitean doxa 
is suggestive. ‘The Epicurean doxa adds an epistemological element to 
the chapter, corresponding to the frequent use of this example in philo- 
sophical discussions from Aristotle onwards. For this reason it is placed 
last in the chapter; cf. the ‘modal’ views already given in 2.2.5*, 2.13.15* 
and also in the following chapter 2.22.4*.%°’ It is probably also no coin- 
cidence that both Empedocles’ and Epicurus’ doxai, as ‘second’ views, 
involve the phenomenal sun. ‘Vhis is the kind of symmetry that A appears 
to be rather fond of. 





3. We have yet to take into full account the evidence of Ach. His doxai 
are skimpy in the extreme, but as we noted above (sect. 5) do include 





the position missing in A and two doxai involving numbers (eight and 





nineteen times the size of the earth). Both doxai are found elsewhere, 
the former in Macrobius (but in a context that is scientific rather than 
doxographical), the latter in Cicero Ac. 2.82.°° ‘The Ciceronian text 
is significant. Not only does it include the Heraclitean doxa (which 








Cicero puts forward as his own view—note the verb widetur mndicating 
that it 1s only probabile), but it also attributes the numerical doxa to the 
astronomers (mathematic1). ‘These are prominent in A’s Book II, occuring 
6 times (15.5%, 16.2*, 16.6*, 29.7%, 31.2*; elsewhere only at P 5.18.6). 
Their presence recalls the pronouncement of Posidonius that both the 








philosopher and the astronomer aim to prove the same point (though 





proceeding by different routes), but even more the sententious remark 
of Seneca in Ep. 88, magnum esse solem philosophus probabit; quantus sit 
mathematicus (cf. also the example of Archimedes with his diagrams 
used by Cicero at Ac. 2.116). It is important to note that a good deal 
of research had been done by astronomers on the size of the sun. 
It is already referred to by Aristotle Mete. 1.8 345b1-9, and much 
further material is found in writers such as Archimedes, Ptolemy and 





386 Probably unfairly. This claim is not found in the extant writings or fragments of 
Epicurus. Cf. Algra (2000) 186: *... both in Cicero and in Cleomedes we are arguably 
dealing with nothing more than an inference made by these authors themselves on the 
basis of the Epicurean claim that the sun is as large as it appears’ (his italics). 

387 The role of the évéexduevov is not emphasized here (as we saw above the text in 
P must be rejected), though the theory of multiple causation 1s certainly relevant; cf. 
Algra (2000) 183. But note the text in P, which we decided above (sect. 2) to be an 
interpolation from the following chapter. 

388 We take amplius duodevigintt partibus to mean ‘at least 19 times’. Note also the 
number 18 in Jsag. bis exc. (see above sect. 5) and Schol. Arat. 319.16 Martin (text below). 
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Cleomedes, as well as an extant treatise by Aristarchus (references and 
texts below).*°° ‘he methods and precision of this scientific research are 
of course far removed from the method of doxography. But the divide 
is not absolute. We saw that Ach does have two numbers, and we will 
see that in A numbers are found in the chapters on distances (2.31) and 
the Great year (2.32). Oddly the numbers 8 and 19 found in Ach recur 
in A 2.32.3-4*, but this may be a pure coincidence. A has chosen not to 
include a reference either to astronomers or to numbers, even though 
this material was very likely available to him. 





g. This short chapter is one of the most interesting in Book II, because 
it shows how well-embedded A’s compendium is both in the doxo- 
graphical tradition and more generally in Greco-Roman literary cul- 





ture. If we take into account the exact verbal parallelism between A 
and Cicero fin. 1.20 in the case of Epicurus’ doxa noted above (vir- 
tually repeated in Ac. 2.82),°°° together with the evidence of Ach and 
Philo (whose toddarAcovog may well be a shorthand way of describing 
the 8Xand 19 Xin Achilles and Cicero), the conclusion is inescapable 
that all three are drawing on a common doxographical tradition dat- 
ing back at least to the middle of the 1st cent. BCE. ‘The question of 
the sun’s size was often used in rhetorical contexts as an example of 





a philosophical question. It also served to illustrate the epistemological 





question of the difference between appearance and reality. Moreover, it 
had been the subject of extensive scientific research. Against this back- 
ground A’s treatment is not entirely satisfactory. It is puzzling that he 
does not include the systematic option that the sun is larger than the 
earth, which by his time had been the dominant view in scientific cir- 
cles for centuries.*?' The omission clearly disquieted ‘T and G, who both 
proceed to introduce it through a (probably) deliberate rewriting of A 
and P respectively. Our doxographer reveals a lack of interest in exact 





sclence, compensated it would seem by a certain interest in unusual 
views. 





389 But the geometrical method and content of this treatise could not be further 
removed from the doxographical tradition. No reference is made to the views of 
philosophers or scientists. 

399 Which in turn goes back to the formulation of Epicurus himself; see D.L. 10.91 
(text cited below). 

391 Eg. Pliny Nat. Hist. 2.49 ff, Macrobius Comm. in Somn. Scip. 1.20.8 ff = Posidonius 
fr. F116 E.-K. See further Barnes (1989). 
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STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 








A large 1 
1 sun as large as earth, its circle larger A <x ; 
(= §1) 
2 apparent sun as large as earth (= 82) B 3 
B_ not so large 
3 sun larger than Peloponnese (= §3) C <x : | 
C small 5 


4 sun size of a foot (= §4) 
5 sun about the size 1t appears (= §5) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
xa. Tleot uevedous NAtov 


Avakiuavdoos tov wév TAtov toov Th yf} elvan, TOV 6€ “VXAOV, GLCP” 
ov tiv éxmvonv! &xer nal EP’ OV MEOETAL, ENTAXALELHOCATAGOLOVOL 
THIS YTS’. 

2 “EumedoxAijc toov ti yi] tov xata thv AvtTavyELav. 

3 “‘Avasayoeas tohAartAaotova’ Tekomovvyoov*. 

4 ‘Hodxrertoc® eveos 10606 avd euwrneiov. 


—_ 


5 “Emtxoveoc? tnAtxottov nAtnoc’ matvetat, H° wrxed tive? pwEetGo 7 
EACTTO. 


I avon E 

2 Tov mEecELeNUEevov Eyedous S, 1.e. ut In capite priori, sed illic oxtwxotetnooarra- 
OLOVOL 

uetCova ‘I’ bis 

TMOAAATAGOLOV Yi\¢ G, “Vielfaches (Pl.) von jener (Grésse der Erde)’ Q. 

‘Epikuros und Herakleitos’ Q. 

MOALW ~prnoiv evdeyeoVat TA TOOELONUEVA wavte 7) Ins. P, secl. Diels 

POS, *Ainos xat dmoiosg E, oiog G 

SEGP!, om. P? 

S, ti E, om. P 


OO COM Mok 


§1 12421 DK; §2 31456 DK; 83 59472 DK; § 4 2283 DK; §5 fr. 345 Usener 


2t. On the size of the sun 


1 Anaximander (declares that) the sun is equal to the earth (in size), and 
that the circle out of which it has its vent and on which it moves, is 27 
times the earth. 

2 Empedocles (declares that it is) equal to the earth (in size), namely the 
sun (that appears) in virtue of the reflection. 
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3 Anaxagoras (declares that it is) many times larger than the Pelopon- 

nese. 

Heraclitus (declares that it is) the breadth of a human foot. 

5 Epicurus (declares that it is) the size that 1t appears, or a just little larger 
or smaller. 


pps 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Dervent papyrus col. IV 5-8 Kouremenos—Parassoglou—Isantsanoglou, xa- 
ta [tavt]a “HodxdAettocs ualoetuedouevoc] ta xowa xatlaotoeé|qer ta td[t]a° So- 
meQ inxeha [aoteo]Aoyau A€yov [egy] “HAtloc ...]. ov xata mvow avdew|myiov] 
eveos moddc¢ [éot,] tO uléyedo]co ody treePdAAwWV ...” Philip of Opus Fpin. 
g83ga, xal Unv OTL ye Stxalws EUpvVYA GVTA AEYOUEV, MEWTOV TO WEyeDOS AUVTAV 
Stavonl@uev. OV YAO, WS OULXOA Pavtialetar, THALXATTA OvtTWS EOTIV, CAA’ GUN- 
YAVOV EXAOTOV AVTOV TOV Oyxrov—sLoTEetoat 6° GELov’ amodetEEow yao txavatic 
LaUBAVETAL—TOV YAO NALOV OAOV TIS yijs OANS UElCw Stavondijvat Suvatov Oo- 
Vacs, xaL Tavta 6 TA MEQOUEVA Gotoea Davuaotov ti weyeDoc éyet. Aristotle 
Mete. 1.3 339634, Soot Sé adE xadaeov eivai Pact tO mEELéyov zai Ut) UOVOV Th 
PEQOUEVAL OMUATA, TO OE UETAED yijc ual TOV Gotewv aéoa, Dewornoavtes AV Ta 
vov detxviueva dia TOV LAD NUATOV LxAVA> lows AV ENAVOAVTO TAVTYS TiS WaL- 
dixfjc SGENS Mav yao arhotv TO vouiTEW WLXEdV TOI LEYEDEOLV ELVAL TOV PEQO- 
UEVOV EXQOTOV, OTL Paivetat Deweotouv Evteddev Hutiv ovtwc. Mele. 1.8 345b1, et 
xavameo SelxvuTaL ViV Ev TOIs MEQL GoTEOCAOYViaV DEwWENnUaOL, TO TOU ALOU LE- 
ve0os UeiCOv EOTLV 1 TO TiS Yijs ual TO SiGOTHUG MOAAATAGOLWS UEtCOV TO TOV 
CLOTOWV MOOS THV YijvV 7 TO TOU NAtov, xavatEE TO TOU NALOV MEDS THV yi}IV 1 TO 
ths oekyvys ...; de An. 3.3 428b3 olov qaivetoar uev 6 HAtog wodtaios, motEv_- 
to 6’ etvat weiCwv tis oixovpévne; cf. also Somn. 1 458b28, 460b18. Eudemus 
ap. Simp. in Cael. 471.2-11, see ch. 15. Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.91, t0 d5€ péyeboc 
NALOV TE XAL TOV AOLAGV GOTOWV XATA LEV TO TEOS NUAS THALKOUTOV EOTLV NALKOV 
Maivetau naTaA dE TO XA’ AUTO TOL UEtCOV TOD OQOWUEVOY 1] ULXOM EAATTOV 1 TYAL- 
XOVTOV TVYYAVEL. OUTW YAO “AL TA TAQ’ Hulv mvEG EF AmootHnuatoc Dewoovueva 
XAT THV atoOnow PewoEitat. nal Wav SE TO Eig TOUTO TO WEQOSG EVOTHUA OQOLWS 
SLAAVONOETAL EAV TLS TOIS EVAOYNUGOL MOODEYXYH, OMEO EV TOIS MEEL PVOGEWS BLBAL- 
otc detxvuptev; cf. Lucretius 5.564—565, 590-591, Philodemus Sven. 14-15 De 
Lacy. Stoics ap. D.L. 7.132, uia yoo oxéwer Eminoivwvetv AUTO (sc. TOD TEL TOV 
ZXOOLOV AOYOV) xAL TOUS ATO TOV LatyHUdtov, xad’ Hv Cyntovot TEQl Te TOV GTAG- 
VOV “AL TOV TAAVWUEVOV, OLOV Ei GO HALds &OTL THALKODTOS NAlxos MPatvetat, xai 
OUOLMS El  OeAnVy ... Aristarchus I[leoi weyédov xai GrootHUAtwV HAiov xa 
oeAnvys. Hermagoras ap. Cic. /nv. 1.6.8, cited at 2.2, Archimedes Aven. 9, 
UeTaA SE TADTA TAV SLAUETOOV TOD GALOV THC SLAUETOOU TOC OEANVAS WC TOLAKOV- 
TAMAQOLAV Eluev aL UT WeiCova, ZaitEO TOV TOOTEOWV AOTEOAGYWV EVSOEOU Lev 
WS EVVEATAGOLOVa AToatvouevov, Pevdia dS€ tot Guod Mateos wc dy Swdexa- 
TAAOLAV, "AQLOTHOYOUV SE MEMELOAUEVOY SELXVUELV OTL EOTLV GL SLGUETOOS TOU CLALOU 
TAS SLAWETOOU TAS GEANVAS LELTWV LEV 1] OXTWXALOEXATAGOLOV, EAATTOV SE 7 El- 
nooaTAaolov eyo dé UTEEPAAAOUEVOS ual Tottov ... Posidonius fr. F18 E.-K., 
MOMAAYOD TOLVUV TAUTOV ZXEPGAGLOV ATOdEtEGL TEODOETAL O TE GOTEOAOYOS xa 
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6 puotxdc, Olov StL UEyaS 6 HAtoc, StL GParQoeidijs 7} yi}, OV WIV xATA TAS ABTS 
Od0vc Badtotvtat; ap. D.L. 7.144, TOV WEV HALoV ... ual WElCova Tis Yijs, WS O 
avtos (sc. Tlooetémvioc) é€v TH Ext Tot Pvoiot Aoyov. Cicero De orat. 2.66, 
sl enim est oratoris, quaecumque res infinite posita sit, de ea posse dicere, 
dicendum erit e1, quanta sit solis magnitudo, quae forma terrae. Div. 2.10, num 
censes eos qui divinare dicuntur posse respondere sol maiorne quam terra sit 
an tantus quantus videatur? lunaque suo lumine an solis utatur? sol, luna quem 
motum habeat? quem quinque stellae, quae errare dicuntur? ... Fin. 1.20, sol 
Democrito magnus videtur, quippe homini erudito in geometriaque perfecto; 
huic (sc. Epicuro) pedalis fortasse: tantum enim esse censet quantus videtur, vel 
paulo aut maiorem aut minorem. Ac. 2.82, maiora fortasse quaeris. quid potest 
esse sole maius, quem mathematici amplius duodeviginti partibus confirmant 
maiorem esse quam terram? quantulus nobis videtur! mihi quidem quasi ped- 
alis. Epicurus autem posse putat etiam minorem esse eum quam videatur, sed 
non multo ...; cf. 2.116 (Archimedes multibus partibus solem maiorem esse 
quam terram), 123, 126. Philo Somn. 1.53, see above; Mut. 67, wetéweov totvuv 
CAANYOQOUVTES POLUEV TOV AMO Yi}G EAUVTOV Els VOG ALQOVTG HAL EMLOXOTOVVTA 
TOL UETAOOLOA, WETEWOOTOAOV TE XOL WETEWOOAOYLKOV, EQEVVAVTA TL Alou LWeyE- 
Doc ... Cleomedes Cael. 2.1.1 Todd, "Emixoveos d€ xai ot moAAOL TOV AO 
TIS ALOsGEWS THALKODTOV ELVAL TOV TALOV GutEpIvavtoO, NAtKos Paiveto, AVTH) TH 
SUL TiS OWEMS PAVTACLA AxodovONOAvtTEs xAL TAUTHV TOD UEyeDouUS AVTOD xXOL- 
TYOLOV MOLNOCUEVOL. TAQEOTLV OVV OOGV TO AxdAOVDOV TH GmOPdoeL ATO. ei 
VAO THALKOVTOS EOTLV, NALKOS MPALVETAL, OVX AdSNAOV, MS TOAAG Ouot UEyeOy EOL 
QUTOV YEVIOETAL ...; 2.1.339 SVEev GAAoL GAO Ueyedos MEQl TOV TALOV Elvan GutE- 
(PNVAVTO, OVSELS LEVTOL TOV PVOLKZDV XAL GOTOOAOYMV WELOVA TiS MOOELONUEVIS 
THV SLELWETOOV EXELV AUTOV ATEMHVATO. TOV SE “IAMAEYOV PAOL ZXOL YULOXOLITTEVTN- 
LOVIATAAGLOVA THIS yii¢ Svta ABTOV EmLdeLxvivaL. MHS Av ObV MOSLatOS Ein xATO 
mioav Epodsov oxEedov EULEDOSMS yLvOUEVYHV ATELQOUEyENNS EVOELOZXOUEVOC; and 
passm. Seneca Ep. 88.27, magnum esse solem philosophus probabit, quantus 
sit mathematicus, qui usu quodam et exercitatione procedit. Lucian Par. 11, 
see ch. 1. Quintilian Jnst. Or. 3.6.42, his etiam ceteri status contineri dicun- 
tur, quia et quantitas modo ad coniecturam referatur, ut: ‘maiorne sol quam 
terra’; 7.2.6 cited above on 2.1; cf. also 7.4.1 quantus sol. Ptolemy Synt. math. 
5.16. Galen, see below on ch. 26. Alexander of Aphrodisias in Met. 784.7 
Hayduck, d00 twOv meoodtareyouevov oiov péoe eizeiv mEQi ToD HAtov, Tod Uev 
NEYOVTOS OTL UELGWV EOTLV O HALOS TIS Yijs, TOU dé OTL EAGTIOV ... Tertullian Ad 
nat. 2.4.15-16, sed Epicurus qui dixerat: “quae super nos, nihil ad nos,’ cum 
et ipse caelum inspicere desiderat, solis orbem pedalem deprehendit. adhuc 
scilicet frugalitas et in caelis agebatur. denique ut ambitio profecit, etiam sol 
aciem suam extendit; ita illum orbe maiorem Peripatetici denotaverunt. Dio- 
genes Laertius 7.85 (seventh trope of Aenesidemus), 6 yotv HAtog mAaea TO 
Sidotyua (wixeds) [td6EeEeMB_Ev] qaivetat (conj. Annas—Barnes mod.oioc). Lac- 
tantius Dw. /nst. 3.3.4 (from Cicero), nam causas naturalium rerum disquirere 
aut scire velle sol utrumne tantus quantus videtur an multis partibus maior 
sit quam omnis haec terra. Basil in Hex. 6.9 105.6 und’ ott aNYvatoc, 106.7 xal 
ATMELOOTAGOLWV TOD Patvouévov, and see below ch. 26; cf. Gregory of Nyssa in 
Hex. 93a. Schol. Arat. 319.10 Maass, cited above on 2.20; 319.16-320.1 Martin, 
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WS ZXAL O NAtlog TAEG Toic Lat NUaATLXOIc EmLOTEVOY Tic MAONS OlnoUUEVYS OxTW- 
XOLOEXATAGOLWV MV, ZXAL 1) MAG yi) TOU ueyeTous AVTOD OXTMRXALOEXATOV EOTLV, 
xai Suws 1) Meoupéoeta adtTOD od AGVvU TL Soxet UeyYGAN civar ... Macrobius 
Comm. in somn. Scip. 1.20.32, ergo ex his dicendum est solem octies terra esse 
maiorem. haec de solis magnitudine breviter de multis excerpta libavimus. 
Isidore of Seville De ver. nat. 16, de quantitate solis et lunae. 


Aétius Placita 2.22 


Ileot oynwatoc HAtov 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.22, Eusebius 15.25, ps.Galen 64, Qusta Ibn Luga 2.22, 
Schola Platonica ad R. 498a 

Stobaeus 1.25.11dghi 

Theodoret 4.22 

Cf. Achilles 19 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he next theme in the series on the sun concerns its shape, 1.e. 
moving from a quantitative to a qualitative aspect in the sequence of 
categories. he same sequence is found on the moon (2.26—27), whereas 
in the case of the cosmos and the earth the doxographer moves directly 
from nature/essence to shape (2.2, P 3.10). 











2. P presents us with four doxat: 
xB’. Ileet oynuatoc nAtou 


P2.22.1 “Ava&Swevys TAGTUV OS METAAOV TOV NALOV. 

P2.22.2 “Hodxrettoc oxaoerdi, VTOXVETOV. 

P2.22.3 ot XtMixol O~Pareoetdf}, WS TOV ZOGLOV xaL TA GOTO. 
2.22.4 "Emtxoveos evdoeyeobat Ta TOOELONUEVA TAVTC. 





Again there is no divergence on the title. As elsewhere E tends to 
greater compactness, leaving out tov jAtov in the first doxa. ‘he Hera- 
chitean doxa oxagoetdi, VmOxvETOV (“bowl-like, somewhat convex’) gives 
rise to problems in the later sources. G alters to qaxoetdi, ‘lentil- 
like’ Gf the reading is correct).*°? Q derives oxaqoetdi from oxa@os 
instead of oxagts and translates “Gestalt wie diejenige eines Schiffes ist 








392 The same word is used of the phenomenal appearance of the moon at Plu. Mor. 
288B. Remarkably Aristotle uses it in a discussion of alternative shapes of the cosmos at 
Cael. 2.4 287a20; cf. the parallels to ch. 2. 
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und gewolbt’.**’ ‘The doxa is correctly preserved in a scholion on Plato 


R. 498a.°** 


3. The doxai in S must once again be disentangled: 


1.25 title Tegi ovotas nAtov xai ueyedous oYNWATOS TE XAL TOOMAV xa 
EXAELWEWS ZXOLL ONWELWV ZXOLL KLNOEWS 


125 1C 
SI "AVOEWEVIS 
—rhatvv 8 elvan TH oYPWatt. 
1.25.1g 
S2 “Hoaxnhettos (wai “Exatatos) 
—onaoed) 8’ iva, btdxVETOV. 
1.25.1h 
53 "AAAUALWV TAATUV ELVaL TOV TALOV. 
1.25.11 
S4. ol IIudayoeeton oPaLooELdt) TOV NHALOV. 


It appears that S is somewhat careless in this chapter but does preserve 
extra material. ‘he views of Anaximenes and Heraclitus are included 
in their respective clusters of doxai. In the former the words w¢ métahov 
found in P are not recorded. Alcmaeon on the other hand 1s listed 
separately, since this 1s the only place where his name-label occurs in 
the chapters on the sun. His doxa is the same as that of Anaximenes. 
The doxa of the Pythagoreans follows on directly from Alcmaeon. It is 
an abbreviated version of the Stoic doxa in P, which has been replaced 
by the excerpt on Chrysippus at 1.25.5. As we argued earlier,*® this 
text 1s most likely taken from AD. Because the doxai are the same, it 





is very likely that S’s method has resulted in the original double name- 
label being split up. The combination ot Hudaydgetot ot Stwxot is a 
bit awkard. It is possible that P has substituted the school name for 
an individual philosopher as occurred in 4/20 (Cleanthes), but there 1s 
no way of knowing. The final Epicurean doxa in P is not found in S. 
‘This differs from his procedure in the previous chapter, where at 1.24.10 
he did include a similar ‘modal’ doxa. ‘The omission is perhaps due to 
carelessness, or he may have felt that the formulation ‘all the preceding 
afhrmations’ did not suit the build-up of his coalesced doxai. 





393 Again Daiber gives no comment on this. 

394 Scholia Platonica ad R. 498a, p. 240 Greene (cf. T442, 1181 Mouraviev). Rightly 
cited by Diels in the apparatus to his P column, since it is no doubt derived from 
the tradition of P. Greene reads oxaqoeidés without comment, whereas Diels printed 
opatooetoi}. See further on 2.24. 

ot?” SEC CH, DO/SECs. 9.1, SHE: 
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4. I refers to the subject of this chapter only in the second of the two 
passages discussed in the previous chapter. In a chiastic construction he 
inverses the order of the doxai of the two chapters, giving those in § 22 
before those in 8 21: 


GAC’ 4.22, 106.1-4 
xa wueveDous SE EOL XAL OYNUATOS NOAA MAE’ aVTOIs StaUayn’ 


Tr ol Wev YAO AVTOV OPALOOELOT PAOLv, 
T2 ot d€ oxaqoerdh, 
T3 ol 6€ GQuaTLAiW TEOXYH MAQATANOLOV: ... 





As often 1s the case in ‘I, the doxai are presented anonymously. The first 
two are recognizable as the Pythagorean/Stoic and the Heraclitean 
views, the former placed first because it 1s the dominant opinion. ‘The 
third does not correspond to anything in P or 8S. We might be tempted 
to see here some additional mformation on A for which T 1s the 
only witness." It 1s much more likely, however, that ‘T has adapted 
it from Anaximander’s doxa on the substance of the sun in 2.20. It is 
yet another example of the freedom with which he adapts his source- 
material. 


5. Ach includes a brief report on the subject as part of his ch. 19 on the 
sun (so no separate chapter, unlike ch. 20 on the sun’s size): 


Isagoge 19, 40.27-29 Maass ~ 27.19-20 Di Maria 


Achi oxTUa dé AUTOT ol LEV SLOXOELOEG, 
Ache “Hoadxreitoc d€ oxamoeidéc, 
Ach3 Xtwixoi & oparooerdés elvar AEYOUVOLV. 


The second and third views are clearly parallel to what we have found 
in PS. The first, without a label, uses the same adjective used in A 
for the shape of the moon (Empedocles, 2.27.4*) and of the earth 
(Democritus at P 3.10.5). Maass ad loc. may well be right in identifying 
the doxa with the view of Anaximenes in A. Both a discus and a leaf 
are flat, and explain through analogy how the heavenly bodies float 
upon the air (cf. Hippolytus 1.8.4 on earth, sun, moon, stars, A 2.14.3* 
on the stars). Perhaps in the anterior tradition there was a reading with 
two adjectives, 1.e. dtoxoetdf, TAaTtUV ws METAAOV, analogous with the 
formulation of the Heraclitean doxa. 


396 Cf. our comment on the critique of M. Frede, ch. 21 n. 379. 
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6. In all probability, therefore, A’s chapter had four doxa1. Diels’ double- 
column method obscures the reconstruction and results in two doxai 
too many. Formally the chapter shows strong similarities to the other 
four on the shape of the cosmos (4/2), stars (4/14), moon (§/27), earth 
(P 3.10). ‘The first three doxai constitute a list of shapes ascribed to the 
sun in the philosophical tradition, 1.e. a type C diaeresis. ‘The sequence 
of these three views is logical from the viewpoint of the physical shape, 
a bowl being midway between a flat disk and a sphere. Hence the 
arrow in the diagram below. ‘The Epicurean ‘modal’ view, on the other 








hand, by refusing to restrict its approval to any single option, stands in 
a diaphonic relation to the others, 1.e. a type A diaeresis. It takes up the 
last place, as we have already seen in 4/2 and 4/13. It is not indicated 
whether the basis of the opposition is physical (1t can change its shape) 
or epistemological (it is not possible to determine what its real shape 
is). In the case of the Pythagorean—Stoic view the analogy with the 
shape of other bodies 1s given. Gompare the Stoic doxai in 2.14.1* (stars 
spherical, xabdmeg Tov xOOUOV xal TALOV xal CEArvYV), 2.28.1* (moon 
larger than earth, o> xat tov HAtov), 2.29.1 (moon spherical, ws tov 
jtov). ‘hese cross-references suggest that, in the case of the Stoics at 
least, the original compiler drew his material from a source which dealt 
with the size and shapes of the heavenly bodies collectively, and not one 
by one as in the Placita (cf. for example Aristotle’s treatment in Cael. 2.8, 


also in AD).°%” 


7. Contrary to the question of the sun’s size, its shape was in post- 
Socratic times an entirely non-controversial subject. Apart from the 
material in A and Ach, we have found no material recording divergence 
of views on this question. Epicurus does not touch on the subject in 
the Lp. Pyth.%** If the sun is as it appears (cf. ch. 21 and the material 
collected there), 1t can hardly be disputed that it appears spherical (or 
at least circular). For Lucretius the sun 1s a rota (5.564), which implies 
that the ‘modal’ view recorded by A may not have become part of 





397 Kidd (1988) 457 surely draws a long bow when in a comment on D.L. 7.144 (text 
below) he wonders whether A may have derived the notice on the Pythagoreans from 
Posidonius on the ground that he regularly regards them as precursors of his own 
theories. 

398 Note how Lucian in his summary of Epicurus’ concerns with physical theory at 
Par. 11 (cited in ch. 21) mentions the shape of the earth and the size and distances of the 
sun, but not its shape. 
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Epicurean orthodoxy. Indeed it cannot be ruled out that it 1s in fact an 
extrapolation on the part of the doxographer. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 


A. definite shape 1 
1 flat, like a leaf (= §1) A 7 2 | 


2  bowl-like (= § 2) 3 
3 ball-like (= $3) ; 


Ball these shapes possible (= § 4) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
xB’. Ileot oynuatoc nAtou 


I “Avaéwevys AAZUGLMV TAATUV WS METAAOV TOV NALOV!, 

2 “Hodxurertocg oxapoedsy’?, VTOXVETOV. 

3 ot Ivdayogetot ot Xtwtxol OPateoEeLdf, WG TOV XOOMOV xaL TO 
QOTOM. 

A ~Entuoveos évdeyeotat Ta MOOCELONUEVA TWAVTC. 


I tov jAwov om. E 
2 caxoedi) G 





Sta 13A15; Sib 2444 DK; §2 22a12 DK; §3a-; SVF 2.654; §4 fr. 344 Usener 


22. On the shape of the sun 


1 Anaximenes and Alcmaeon (declare that) the sun is flat, like a leaf. 
Heraclitus (declares that it 1s) bowl-like, somewhat convex. 
The Pythagoreans and the Stoics (declare that it is) ball-like, like the 
cosmos and the stars. 

4 Epicurus (declares that) all the above-mentioned (shapes) are possible. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Ph. 2.1 193b29, cited above ch. 20. Posidonius ap. D.L. 7.144 = 
Fir7 E.-K., tov weév Atov ... GAAG xAL OPALOELOT], WS OL MEEL AUTOV TOUTOV (sc. 
TOV Ilooets@viov) PAOLW, AVvAAOYWS TH ZOOUD. 


Aétius Placita 2.23 


Ileol toom@v HAtov 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.23, Papyr Antinoopolis 85 fr. tv, ps.Galen 65 
Stobaeus 1.25.1d, 3acehi 


ANALYSIS 


1. Our doxographer now moves on to the subject of the sun’s motion, 
which logically follows on from its substance, size and shape. ‘Uhere 
is, however, no chapter Hegt xtwwynoéws, as was the case for the stars 
(2.16) and probably for the cosmos as whole (2.2a). Instead there is a 
chapter on the sun’s solstices, which in the geocentric hypothesis was 
the most striking particular feature of the sun’s motion. ‘Uhe doxai are 
not descriptive but focus on the cause (to dtd Ti), Le. why it moves 
from solstice to solstice. ‘This chapter 1s present in both major witnesses 
PS, but otherwise it is poorly attested. It 1s missing in EQ, and is not 
referred to by ‘I. Ach too furnishes no parallel material.*” ‘This would 
seem to indicate a lack of interest in 1ts subject-matter, for it is too long 
to be easily overlooked. 


2. The text in P records six doxai as follows: 
xy’. Tlegt tooma@v HAtov 


P2.23.1 “Ava&wevys v0 memvuxvwuevov AEEOS xaL AvtLTUTOV EEMBDEtodat 
TO COTOG. 

P2.23.2 “Ava&ayoeas AvtamMoet TO MEDS Taig GEXTOLS HEQOS, OV AUTOS 
OVVWVOAV EX TIS MUXVMOEWS LOYVEOTOLEL. 

P2.23. "Eumedoxfic 00 Tig TEQLEXOVONS AUTOV OPAlEas ZMAVOUEVOY 
CLYOL MAVTOS EVOVTOOETV HAL VIO TOV TOOTLKXOAV ZUVZAAWV. 

P2.23.4  Atoyévys VO Tod Avtutimtovtos TH PeQudtytt pUXYous ofevvuctat 
TOV NALOV. 

P2.23.5 ot XtMUXOL XATA TO SLGOTHUG THs VMOKELEVIS TECHS StEoxeoVat 


~ 
¢ 


TOV NALOV’ MXEaVOS SO’ EOTLV 1 YT), NS THV AVADUULLAOLV ETLVEWETOL. 





399 The mention of the subject in Philo Mui. 67 no doubt goes back to the anterior 
doxographical tradition (text below). Philo mentions how the sun produces the seasons 
by its movement, but this he could have easily added himself. 
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P2.23.6 Thatwv Tvdaydeas “AguototéAns taeda thv AOEwWouv tot Camdia- 
ZOU xVxAoV, Sv ob PEQeTaL AOEOMOEMV 6 HAtoc, xal xata SoQv- 
POLLAV TOV TOOTLXOV ZVZXAWV' TADTA SE TAVTA nal  OPatea 
SELXVUOLV. 


For the tradition of P only G and a papyrus snippet is available for 
comparative purposes. G includes the first five doxai. Interestingly, he 
appears to add a personal gloss on the Stoic doxa (627.13 Diels): 
G5 OL TTMLXOL HATA TO SLAOTHUG Tio UMOXEWLEVYS TOOHTS SUEVAL TOV 
NALov: MxEavov Sé xaL THV DAAAOOAV MAQEXELV TH NALD TOOMNHV THV 
LUTOV VYOOTHTA EYOVOGV EV AVT ZXAL TV yendyn AvaduULaoL. 





‘The sentence is clumsy, but the point seems to be that the sun receives 
its nourishment from the two elements water and earth, as 1s implied in 
P’s doxa as well.*°° But two of P’s mss. delete 7 in the phrase wxeavoc 8’ 
€0Tlv 1 Yi], so the doxa obviously has given rise to difficulties. We return 
to 1t below. The 3rd cent. papyrus snippet of P found in 1913 contains 
less than 20 letters spread out over eight lines, so cannot give us much 
help. It does show that in this early codex, which has lines of on aver- 


age five to six words, the doxai were written continuously without any 
break.**! 





3. kor the evidence of S we have to return to the complexities of his 
ch. 25. ‘The followmeg doxai can be recovered: 





1.25 title Tei ovotas nAtov xal ueyédouc GYNUATOS TE ZXAL TOOTAV xa 
EXAELPEWS ZAL ONLELWV ZXAL ULVIOEWS 


1.25.1d 

SI "AVAEWEVNS 
—UNO MENMVXVOUEVOY SE CEQOS XAL AvTITUTOV EEWVOUUEVG TO 
COTO TAS TOOTAS MoLEtoDaL. 

1.25.3a 

S2 "Avaeayooas 
—toonnv dé ylyveoVal AVTAMWOEL TOD MEDS TAIS GOXTOLS CEOOG, 
OV AUTOS OVVWUOV EX TIS MUXVMOEWS LOYVEOTOLET. 

1.25.3 

53 Avovevys 


—vUn0 d€ TOD AVTLTLATOVTOS TH DeQUOTHTL PUXEoD oPévvvo Bat. 





400 Diels justifiably writes in his apparatus (DG 627) ‘sententiam non adsequor’. A 
possible translation is: ‘(they say) that the ocean and the sea provide the sun with 
nourishment that has its moisture in it, and so does the earthy exhalation.’ But it is 
intolerable to retain both avtot and év av’t@ with reference to the sun. 

401 Edited by Barns in Barns—Zilliacus (1960-1967) 2.75. The supplements are based 
on Diels. On the papyrus see further Vol. [:126—130. 
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1.25.3e 

S4. "Eumedoxaijs 
—toornv dé ylyveoBat UO Tis MEQLEYOVONS AUTOV OPALOAS 
XWAVOUEVOV CLYOL MAVTOS EVOUTOLETV XAL UO TOV TOOTLXMV 
XUXMOV. 

1.25.3h 

55 AYyLOxOELTOSG 
—toornv dé yiveoBat &x% Tis MEQLPEQOVONS AUVTOV SivIOEWS. 

1.25.31 

S56 Kieavi' yc 
—ITEQL SE TOV TOOMMV PAOL RATA TO SLAOTHUG. TiS VTOXEWLEVIC 
TOOHAS MxEavoc 8 éotl «* Ho THV &vaduulaoL ~emivéuetan. 

97 ovyxatageoeoBat SE TOV NALOV XLVOULLEVOV EMLXG EV TH OTPALOG, 
CLILO TOV LONUEOLVOD ETL TE GOXTOV XAL VOTOV, GEO EOTL TEQATA 
THS EMKOG 

58 CAAOL O€ Ex? EVBELAG AUTOV xLvetoTaL THY EALKXG OD TEEL O~Patoav 


TMOLOVVTA, MEQL SE XVALVSQEOV. 


S adds three doxai and diverse complications. ‘The title is neatly ab- 
sorbed into the comprehensive title at the head of the chapter.” In 
all cases, because of the process of coalescence, the doxai are grouped 
with others under a single name-label. ‘Uhis induces him to add various 
phrases in order to clarify the subject (tac teomac movetofat in S1,'% 
Toon dé In $2-4-5, MeQl dE TOV TEOMMV in S6).*°* Three problems arise. 


(1) ‘he doxa attributed to Democritus 1s new. But because the order be- 
comes jumbled through the process of coalescence, we can only attempt 
to determine its original place in A’s chapter by reconstructing the rea- 
soning behind the chapter’s organization. 

(2) ‘The final doxa in P attributed to Plato—Pythagoras—Aristotle is not in- 
cluded. It appears that it has been replaced by the long extract from 
AD on Aristotle at 1.25.4. This means that two name-labels have disap- 
peared. It is surprising that the doxa did not induce S to quote Tz. 40d2 
(see n. 413 below). 

(3) The greatest challenge is posed by the final cluster of doxai. S places S6 
under the name-label of Cleanthes (from A 2.20.6*), but from P we know 
that @aot refers to the Stoics. The final two doxai were omitted by Diels 





402 "The mention of xivyotc in his title is no doubt inspired by the extracts from AD in 
1.25.4-5. 

403 S’s reading is clearer than that of P because he specifically refers to the theme 
of the solstices. We retain the latter, because of the likelihood that the process of 
coalescence has induced S to make the change. But it is also possible that P compressed 
the text. 

404 In the case of Diogenes the reader could not guess that the doxa concerns the 
explanation of the solstices. 
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in his reconstruction and also by Von Arnim in his fragment collection.*” 
There are a number of options here: 


(a) ‘The doxa continues the view of the Stoics, as suggested by S’s 
treatment, the GAAot representing a further group either within or 
outside the school. 

(b) ‘The lemma indicates a general dta~mvia on the sun’s motion, 
possibly placed at the end of the chapter. ‘This means that the 
doxa’s name-label has been left out by S. 

(g) The passage is an extract from AD that has been tacked on to the 
Aétian material. ‘The bare verb in the infinitive without a name- 
label followed by 6¢ is not untypical of AD’s style.*° 

(d) ‘The passage represents the remnants of a separate chapter in A on 
the sun’s motion, parallel to §/2a*. 


The final two of these possibilities can be rejected. AD would have to be 
presenting a radical opposition between members of the Stoic school, but 
the second alternative, no matter how we understand it, does not cohere 
with its cosmology. If a separate chapter Hegi uwroews nAtov had existed 
in A, then it should have preceded the chapter on the solstices. But S 
records the doxa from that chapter first. In order to decide between the 
other two possibilities, we will have to gauge the intent of the chapter as 
a whole. 


4. [he task of determining the order of the doxai and the structure of 
the chapter 1s particularly difficult in this case. Because of the method 
he has chosen, 8 has not preserved any of the blocks of doxai that 
elsewhere are so useful for us, except perhaps in the case of the final 
three doxai S6-7-8. We are thus left with little more than the evidence 
of P to help us. In general as epitomator P preserves the order as he 
finds it, but there are some exceptions.*®’ ‘The doxai thus have to be 
carefully examined. 








(a) ‘The first two doxai Pi—2 (= S1-2) clearly belong together, because they 
both explain the ‘turnings’ of the sun at the solstices through the oppo- 
sition of air. As we learn from texts in Aristotle (see further below sect. 
6), this is the result of processes that took place as part of the primeval 
cosmogony.*”8 ‘There are two chief differences: the Anaximenean doxa 
rather surprisingly speaks about ta Gotea (presumably the planets) and 





405 Diels must have overlooked them and could only print them as an addendum 
at DG 853, but there is no cross-reference on 353, so the passage has been generally 
neglected. ‘They are of course included by Wachsmuth. 

406 See the observations in Aétiana Vol. 1:247. 

407 See the observations in Aétiana Vol. I:193, and the example in the analysis in ch. 13 
sect. 6. 


408 For further discussion see Wohrle (1993) 76. 
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not the sun only as in the Anaxagorean view (rather obliquely through 
the word avtoc; in both cases the air thickens and causes resistance, but 
Anaxagoras specifies the role of the wind in the north). The doxai may 
seem more or less complementary and their formulation of the doxai 
does not emphasize the opposition. Nevertheless the doxographer would 
not have included them both if they were identical.* 


(b) ‘The next doxa in P 1s that of Empedocles (= 84). We suggest, however, 


that before it the roving Democritean lemma (= $5) should be placed. 
Democritus’ explanation in terms of the cosmic whirl follows on well 
from the first two doxai, which both assume a flat earth. ‘The Empe- 
doclean view can be placed next. Both Democritus and Empedocles 
explain the solstices in relation to the motion of the heavens, the latter’s 
explanation of the constraint of the sphere and solstitial circles show- 
ing more sophistication than the simple invocation of the dtvyois. Again 
there is a group of two. 


(c) The doxa attributed to Diogenes 1s more difficult. It would have been 


natural to group his view with those of Anaximenes and Anaxagoras, 
since Diogenes’ affinity to their cosmology is well known. Our doxo- 
grapher chooses not to do this, omitting all reference to the role of 
air. Moreover the verb ofévvvodat might seem inappropriate for the 
subject under discussion. Diels DG 62 argued that it belonged to the 
next chapter on eclipses, where it should have followed the doxa of 
Xenophanes. He attributed the mistake to P (S cannot help us out). ‘The 
verb need not, however, indicate complete extinction of the fire. As it 
approaches the winter solstice the sun loses its force.*!° 


(d) If this is correct, it 1s likely that A saw a parallel between Diogenes’ 


view and that of the Stoa (= P5, $6). Both involve a cyclical process in 
which the gradual change in circumstances forces the sun to alter the 
direction of its movement. In the case of the Stoics it is the lack of sus- 
tenance in the areas outside the tropics,*!! for Diogenes the increasing 
cold. The parallel is closer if we assume that Diogenes too is thinking 
of the process of sustenance through evaporation.*” ‘The theme of nour- 
ishment (cf. the parallel for the cosmos as a whole in 4/5) thus inter- 
acts with that of motion. So here again two doxai appear to be linked 
together. 


(e) The final doxa in P is attributed to the weighty triple name-label of 


Plato—Pythagoras—Aristotle. As in 2.10.1*, where the same three names 





409 Wohrle (1993) 76 overlooks this when he suggests: ‘éotea kann an dieser Stelle 
totum pro parte (Sonne) sein’. 

410 Cf. Laks (1983) 194. Cf. the delightful expression used by Plutarch of Metellus 
Pius, To wdayytov zat Dagoaréov oy ofevvuuevov Uso yews (Pomp. 8.6, cited by LSJ 


S.V.). 


411 "This is probably a Cleanthean and not a general Stoic view; cf. Kidd on Posido- 
nius fr. Fi18p E.-K.. Here it 1s attributed to the Stoics in general. 
#12 Cf. Laks (1983) 194 and the texts at Kirk-Raven-Schofield (1983) 4.46. 
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occur,*!® it represents the conventional view of the dominant scientific 
model as it developed from the 4th cent. BCE onwards. Ad§wotg and 
AofS0m0e@v are technical terms in this model (oddly the former is first 
found in Epicurus at D.L. 10.93). ‘The image of the tropics as watchmen 
is also derived from technical astronomical and astrological literature.*!* 
In P the doxa stands alone at the end. But we should note that in its 
formulation it does have features which link it to the Empedoclean view, 
i.e. the role of the sphere and of the tropics (U0 Tv TEOTX@V ZUXxAWV In 
both doxai). We return to this feature below in sect. 6. 

(f) Finally we return to the two doxai $7-8 at the end of S’s excerpts. 
They are plainly formulated to stand in opposition to each other. ‘The 
former appears to assume the dominant geocentric spherical model of 
the universe which also forms the basis for the Platonic-Pythagorean— 
Aristotelian doxa P6. ‘The helix is formed by the progression of the sun 
between the two tropics combined with its movement together with the 
cosmos as a whole (cf. 77. 39a6). In the latter the spiral would appear to 
be caused by the cosmic whirl which somehow enables the sun to move 
higher and lower, as along the side of a cylinder. When the spiral reaches 
the intersection of the cylinder with the hemisphere of the heaven at the 
tropics, it is forced to a halt, not being able to continue its straight move- 
ment (cf. evdumogetv in the doxa of Empedocles). Elsewhere cylindrical 
shape is attributed to the earth (Anaximander’s stone pillar, P 3.10.2) 
and even (by crude analogy) to the moon (anonymously at A 2.27.4*). In 
broadest terms the doxai thus illustrate the contrast between a (mechan- 
ical) vortex model (note that the vortex is explicitly attributed to Dem- 
ocritus earlier in the chapter) and a (teleological) centrifocal model. But 
this understanding of the dtaigeots is possibly more sophisticated than 
the text warrants. Certainly it is not possible to understand the entire 
chapter in terms of this opposition. 

‘There remains the question of the attribution of the doxa. As it stands 
in 8, $7 appears to continue the views of the Stoics. This, we believe, 
should be accepted. The Stoics appear to have a privileged position in 
relation to questions involving the spherical shape of both the cosmos 
and its parts: cf. 2.2.1*, 2.6.1%, 2.14.1*, 2.22.9*, 2.27.1. But it would be rash 
to assume that the name-label was repeated in A, given that the use of 
the same name-label in successive doxai does not appear to occur in the 





413 Also at P 4.20.1, 5.4.2. In all three other texts the order is chronological, 1.e. 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle. he word order here perhaps indicates that the Tzmaeus 
is the chief source (the o~aiea is mentioned by implication at 40d2). On Pythagoras in 
the Placita see also our comments at ch. 12 sect. 7. 

414 See now Denningmann (2005), but this passage is not discussed. The idea seems 
to be that just as the Great King 1s flanked by his spearmen or bodyguards, so the 
sun moves between the limits of the tropics and 1s as it were enclosed by them; cf. the 
enclosing of planets by each other mentioned by $.E. Adv. math. 5.31 and discussed by 
Denningmann (2005) 192. 
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Placita.*!° S7 could be seen as simply a continuation of S6, but because S8 
forms a deliberate contrast, we prefer to regard it as a separate lemma. 


5. It 1s time to look at the chapter as a whole. A first observation 
is that all the doxai in P and the additional Democritean doxa in $ 
are formulated by means of prepositional phrases which answer the 





question ‘why (6tc tt) does the sun move between the tropics?’ In fact 
originally the title of the chapter may have been something like 6tc ti 
O TAtog Tas Toomas motettat (cf. S1). The three groups of paired doxai 
analysed above appear to form the following diaeresis: 


A two explanations attributed to Anaximenes and Anaxagoras 
involving resistance of thickened air (ovota); 

B two explanations attributed to Democritus and Empedocles 
involving cosmic movement (xivyots); 

C two explanations attributed to Diogenes and the Stoa involving 


solar sustenance (te0@y). 


The final Platonic—Pythagorean—Aristotelian doxa appears to fall out- 
side this diaeresis. But we recall that its phrasing seemed to contrast it 
with the earlier doxa of Empedocles. Moreover its explanation is also 
primarily in terms of cosmic motion. It would seem to make sense, 
then, to juxtapose these doxai in the chapter itself, 1.e. place the view of 
Plato—Pythagoras—Aristotle directly after the Empedoclean view. ‘The 
consequence is that for once we have to abandon P’s order, in the 
assumption that in this case he wished to retain the standard scientific 
view till the end. This enables us to detect a progression in the views 
of Democritus, Empedocles, Plato—Pythagoras—Aristotle, the views of 
the vortex model and the spherical model being mediated by a doxa 
involving both a sphere and (by implication) the circular motion of the 
whirl. Again the doxographer’s fondness for associative concatenation 
is apparent: €% Tig MEQPEQOVOT|S AUTOV SivI/OEWs 1s picked up by vx Tfjc 
MEOLEXOVONS AVTOV o~aleac, while UO TOV ToomLX@v xvxrwv is linked 
with xata Soovumooiav TOV ToomLX@v xvUxAwv. ‘The final two doxai do 
not extend the diaeresis, but, as noted above, they amount to a kind 
of rehash of the contrast between Empedocles and Plato—Pythagoras— 
Aristotle in terms of a vortex and a centrifocal model. ‘Uhese final doxai 
add little to the chapter. As noted above in sect. 3, they may have been 
tacked on. 


#15 "The examples in Diels are due to his reconstruction, but do not occur in the 


sources: cf. 1.29.2-3, 5-6, 4.8.8-0, 4.10.4-5 Diels. 
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The structure of the chapter can thus be reconstructed as follows. 
There is a list of four small groups of doxai forming a type C diaeresis. 
The first three each present different explanations, involving air, celes- 
tial motions and sustenance respectively. ‘The fourth adds an opposition 
involving two kinds of spiral motion which 1s a partial reprise of the 
second group (we cannot be certain that these lemmata belonged to 
the original chapter). If there are nine doxai, then the standard view 
of Plato—Pythagoras—Aristotle occupies the position right in the middle, 
which may be not entirely coincidental. 


6. ‘The subject is mentioned in some early texts. In his account of 
Socrates’ perplexities in the area of physics in the Phaedo, Plato refers to 
the question of the sun’s solstices. A remnant of the Presocratic discus- 
sion 1s found in Aristotle’s chapters on the sea (Mete. 2.1-2). At 353b6— 
10 the views of Anaximenes and Anaxagoras can be recognized (cf. 
also 355a21—26), at 354b34 there 1s an argument against a predecessor 
of the Stoic view (perhaps Heraclitus).*'® But on the whole the ques- 





tion was not controversial in post-Aristotelian times, the explanation of 
the tilt of the zodiacal circle being generally accepted. Once again the 
great exception 1s Epicurus. In a passage in his letter to Pythocles he 
gives four possible explanations of the toomat of the sun (and also the 
moon), all of which can be located in A’s chapter: (1) tilting, 1.e. Plato— 
Pythagoras—Aristotle; (2) resistance of air, 1.e. Anaxagoras; (3) presence 
or absence of combustible material, cf. the Stoa; (4) vortex, 1.e. Dem- 
ocritus (and for the helical movement see the final anonymous view). 
We can see how for this chapter too A could have easily added a final 
doxa Emixovoeos OvdEV ANOYLVMOXEL TOUTWV, EYOUEVOS TOU EvdEYOUEVOV 
(cf. the formulation at 2.13.16*). It 1s inconceivable that A and the Epi- 
curean account are entirely independent of each other.*!’ We also note 
various tell-tale similarities in vocabulary such as xata AOEwotv, avteso- 
OLV, Olvnv, EALKQ. 





416 Cf. Hahm (1977) 152 and n. 39-40. 
417 See Mansfeld (1994) on Epicurus’ relation to the Peripatos, but his use of the 
Placita is yet to be thoroughly researched. 
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STRUCTURE (see above sect. 5) 


A 


solstices caused by air Al, 2 

1 all planets (= §1) 

2 sun only (= §2) 1 

solstices explained by celestial motions B < 9 

1 by the cosmic vortex (= §3) 

2 sun prevented by encompassing sphere 3 
(= §4) C1. 2 

3 movement along ecliptic (= §5) 

solstices caused by terrain traversed and 1 (cf. B3) 
sun’s need for sustenance D < 

1 diminished by opposition of cold (= §6) 2 (cf. B2) 

2 availability of sustenance (= §7) 

two kinds of spiral motion 

I spiral motion on a sphere (= 88, cf. B3) 

2 spiral motion along a cylinder (= 89, cf. Ba) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


iS) 


ny’. Tleot toom@v NAtov 


"AVOELUMEVYS UO MEMUXVMUEVOU CLEQOS XAL AvtitUIOV EFaVetodar 
TO Gotoa!, 

"AVAEAYOOAS AVTAMMOEL TOU MEDS TALS GOXTOLG EEOC, OV AUTOS 
OVVMOVOV EX TiS MUXVMOEWS LOYVOOTOLET. 

ANWOXOLTOS EX TiS MEOLPEQOVONS AVTOV SiVOEWG. 

"Eumedoxijs UO Tico MEQLEYOVONS AVTOV OPALOAS XMAVOLEVOV CLYOL 
MAVTOG EVOUTOLELV HAL UO TOV TOOTLXOV XUXAOV. 

TThatov Tutayvooas ‘AguototéAns Tao? tTHv AOEWOLV TOU 
Cwdiaxod xvxAov, du’ OV MEQETAL AOEOMOEMV 6 TAtoc, HAL KATO 
SOOVPOOLAV TOV TOOTLXOV ZUVXAOV’ TAVTA SE TAVTA ZxaL 1 O~Patoad 
SOELXVUOLV. 

Avoyévys 00 TOU AvVTLAiMTOVTOS TH DeouUoTYTL pUyous oPEevvucbat 
TOV NALOV. 

OL TTMLXOL KATA TO SLLOTNHUG Ti} VIOXEWLEVYS TOO SiEoyeoDaL 
TOV TALov’ Mxeavoc 8’ gotiv 7 yt? Ho THV ava duuiaow éemuéuEetau 
ovyxnatapéeoeoVat SE TOV NALOV xLVODLEVOV EALKO EV TH) OPALOG, 
CLO TOU LONUEOLVOD EL TE GOXTOV HAL VOTOV, AMEO EOTL MEQATA THC 
EMLXOG 

CAAOL O€ En’ EvDElAs AUTOV uLvetoDaL TV EALKA OV TEQL O~PaToav 
TMOLOVVTG, EOL OE XVALVSOOV. 
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1 PG, e&wodotueEva ... tas Toomas moteiodat S 

2  meoi P? 
i) yt) P (7 om. P?), axeavos 8’ gotiv Ho S, quod lacunam indicat; xai 4} weyady 
Darkaooa conj. Wachsmuth (cf. paraphrasin G) 


§1 13415 DK; §2 59472 DK; $3 68489 DK; 84 31458 DK; §5a- §5b- §5¢ Lig 
Gigon; §6 64413 DK; 87 SVF 1.508, 2.658; 88 §g— 


23. On the turnings of the sun 


1 Anaximenes (declares that) the heavenly bodies are pushed off course 
by condensed and resistant air. 

2 Anaxagoras (declares that the solstices are caused) by the repulsion 
of the northern air, which it (the sun) by pushing makes strong as the 
result of the condensation (that occurs). 

3 Democritus (declares that they are caused) as the result of the whirling 
that carries it (the sun) around. 

4. Empedocles (declares that they are caused) by the sphere that 
surrounds it (the sun) and prevents it from continuing its course in a 
straight line, and by the solstitial circles. 

5 Plato, Pythagoras and Aristotle (declare that they result) from the tilting 
of the zodiac circle, through which the sun moves with in an oblique 
course, and in virtue of the flanking of the solstitial circles. All these 
matters the sphere demonstrates as well. 

6 Dhogenes (declares that) the sun 1s quenched by the cold that collides 
with the heat. 

7 ‘The Stoics (declare that) the sun’s course is determined by the distance 
covered in accordance with the food available to it. This is the ocean or 
the earth, from which it consumes the exhalation. 

8 And the sun as it moves produces a concomitant spiral on the sphere, 
from the equinoctial (circle) to both the northern and the southern 
(tropic), which are the limits of the spiral. 

g But others (say) that 1ts movement makes a spiral in a straight line by 
doing this not around a sphere, but around a cylinder. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato Phd. 98a (of Socrates), xai d7 xai mEeQi HAiov oUTW MaQEGXEVAGOUNV Moav- 
TWSC MEVOOUEVOG, HAL OEANVYS XAL TOV GAAWV GOTOWV TAYOUG TE EOL TEOS GAANAG 
2XOL TOOMMV HAL TOV GAAMV TaD nUATwV, UT) MOTE TAT GUELVOV EOTLV EXQOTOV 
zal woletv xal maoxew O& maoyet. Aristotle Mele. 2.2 353b6, ot d&€ copmtEegot 
tH &vdewnivyv cogiav noLotow adtiic (sc. tis DaAdttNS) yéveow: elvat yYaE TO 
MOMTOV VYOOV GANAVTA TOV MEL TV Yi]V TOMOV, VO SE TOU NALOV EnoatvouEevov 
TO Lev Statuloav AvEevWATA wal TEOTAS NAtov xal CEAvIS Paot motetv; 354634, 
SiO “AL YEAOLOL AAVTES GOOL TOV MEOTEEOV UTEAAPOV TOV TALOV TOEEPEODaL TH 
VYOM “al Sid TOUT’ Evol yE Paow xal oretoVat TAS TEOTMAS AUTOV; 355a2I1, XaL 
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S’ GVO OvUPALVEL ZXAL TOUTOLS GAOYOV ZXAL TOTS PAOXOVOL TO TEMTOV VYEHC OV- 
ONS XAL TiS Yijs, HAL TOU ZOOGMOV TOU TEL TV YiV VIO TOD HALov DEQuUaLvouEVOD, 
CEQA YEVEODAL XAL TOV OAOV OVEAVOV AVENDTVaL, ZXAL TOUTOV AVEVUATH TE TMOLOE- 
yeoVat “al TAS TEOTAS avtot motetv. Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.93, toeomas NAtov 
XL OEAIVYS EVOEXETAL LEV ylveoDaL ZATA AOEWOLV OVEGVOT OUVTW TOIS YOOVOLG 
XOTHVAYXAGUEVOU’ OUOLMS SE ZXAL KATA AEEOS AvTEEWOLV F ual VANS Gel EmitySel- 
OG EXOUEVMS EUTLTOGUEVNS Tic 8 ExAEutovONs ual €& Aoyijs ToLtavtTyv Sivyv 
ZATEANVTVAL TOs GoTEOLS ToOUTOLS, dod’ oldv TI’ Eixa xLvetoDOL. MAVTA YOO 
TO TOLADTA XAL TA TOUTOLS OVYYEVT]) OVDEVL TOAV EvaOYHUGTHV Staq@eavel, EdV TLC 
CEL ETL TOV TOLOUTWV WEODV, EXOUEVOS TOU SuVaTOD, ElG TO OVUMMVOV TOIS Pal- 
VOUEVOLG EXAOTOV TOUVUTWOV SUVTAL ENCYELV, UN PoPoUUEVOS Tas Avdear0dMdEtC 
aoteohoywv texvitetac. Cf. Lucretius 5.614—-649. Philo Mut. 67 (continuation 
of text cited in ch. 21), €gevv@vta ti HAtov peyedos, tives adtTOD Poeat, MH>o THc 
ETHOLOUG WEAS SLAVEWEL MOOOLOV ual EEAVAYWEDV TAAL LOOTAYEOL TALS Avaxv- 
xAyoeot ... Seneca Nai. 2.1.1, quemadmodum ... (caelum) solem retro flectat 
(full text above in ch. 11). Hero mechanicus Def. 11, tic ti eveev év pad yuati- 
n01c; Evdynuos totogei év taic “Aotoodoyiatc, Sti Oivomidyns evoe TEMTOS Tv TOU 
Cwdtaxod Statwow xat Tv TOD WEYGAOV EVLAVTOD MEQLOTAOLV, OaAtjic SE HALOV 
EXAELIPLV ZAL THV XOTA TQOTAS AVTOD MAQOSOV, WS OVX Lon Get OvEPatvEL ... (= 
Theon Smyrnaeus Expos. 198.1418). Alexander of Aphrodisias in Meic. 
67.3-12, 72.31 Hayduck. Eusebius PE 10.14.10, tovtwv dy tov Exta Oadtic 
Oo MtAyjotog Muoi%os TOMTOS “EAAvMV yeyovas MEQL TOOMMV NAtov xal ExAElpe- 
WS HAL PWTLOUAV OCEAIVIS ZxAL LonUEELAS StEAEYON’ Eveveto O° O AVNO EXLONLOTA- 
tos év totic “EAAnot. Adamantius De recta in Deum fide 164.23 Van de Sande 
Bakhuyzen, xai écav [te] meQi HAtov tov Adyov xotetodar DéAys, extEdet OVTOS THV 
WOLOLEVYV XLVNOL OV MAEALTOVLEVOS TOV SQOLLOV, GAA’ AvayYZY TivL SOVAEVOV TO 
deonoty. Ambrose De exc. fratr. 2.86, de solis cursu caelique ratione philosophi 
disputant et sunt qui putant his esse credendum, cum quid loquantur ignorent. 


Aétius Placita 2.24 


leo exAeiwems NAtov 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.24, Eusebius 15.50, ps.Galen 66, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.24 
Schola Platonica ad R. 498a 

Stobaeus 1.25.1acgi, 3bek 

Cf. Achilles 19 


ANALYSIS 


1. [he final of the five chapters on the sun turns to the particular 
question of its eclipse. Like the previous chapter, it 1s a very clear 
example of a question dia Tl, 1.e. seeking the aittov. In his APo. 2.1 
89b26 Aristotle explicitly gives this question as an example of how after 
we ask to Ott (i.e. whether there is an eclipse or not), we then proceed 
to ask to dott (text below). ‘he chapter title in A is, however, of the 
standard mel type. 


2. ‘lhe text in P contains no less than 7 doxai: 
20’. Ileot exretpews HAtov 


2.24.1 Oasis TeMtos EPH ExAEimElv TOV HALOV Tis GEATVNS AUVTOV 
UILOTOEXOVONS xata xave_etov, ovVoNs PVOEL yewdouc PrAEmEeo Dat 
SE TOUTO XATONTOLAMS VITOTIDEUEVO TH Stoxw. 

P2.24.2 ‘Ava&iwavdeos tot otoutov Tij¢ TOU MVEOS StExTVOT|C G.TOXAELOE- 
VOU. 

P2.24.2 ‘Hedrdettoc uate tiv tot oxagoetdots StEOHHV, MOTE TO LEV 
ZXOLAOV CVO YivEeoVaLl TO SE ZXVOETOV ZXATM MOOS TIV NUETEOAV OWLV. 

2.24.4 Eevo~avys xata oPéouw: EteQov S€ TAAW MEds Tats AvatoAaic 
viveoVal MAQLOTOONXE SE HAL EXAELLV HALOV Eq’ OAOV Uva xa 
TOALV EXAELWLV EVTEAT, WOTE THV NUEOAV VUXTOL PALVT|VALL. 

P2.24.5 — EVLOL MUXVOUA TOV COEATWS EXEQYOLEVOV TH SiOXM VEPOV. 

P2.24.6 “AQtotaeyxos TOV HALOV LOTHOL LETH TOV ATAAVOV, THV OE Yi}v 
ALWEL EOL TOV NALAXOV ZVAAOV ZXAL RAT TAG TAUTNS EYXALOELC 
OULATEODAL TOV SLOXOV. 

P2.24.7 Eevopdvys moddove eivan hAloug xat oeryvas xata “iva tis 
VIS HAL ATOTOUAS ZXaL CWC HATE TLVa SE KALQOV EUTLITTELV TOV 
SLOXOV EC TLVA ATOTOUNV TIS YijG OVX OLXOVUEVHV VY’ NYudv, xa 
OUTMS MOMEO nEVEeUPATODVTG ExAELILV UOMalvetv. O 6’ AUTOS 
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TOV NALOV ELC CITELOOV UEV TEOLEVaL, SOxEtv SE xUXAELODOL OLA THV 
CLILOOTOLOLV. 


There are again no variations in the title. ‘The text of the doxai 1s well 
preserved in E, with just a few variants (oeAnvyv instead of yfv in P6 
is probably a Verschlimmbesserung). Q leaves out a number of phrases. 
He supports ES and some mss. of P in reading vxouevetw rather than 
vogaivetv in P7. G reduces the chapter to four doxai only. He supports 
E in reading tmeQyouévys against vstoteexovorns in both P and 8 (Q 
cannot help us here). ‘Two doxai, P3 and P4, are preserved in the Schola 
Platonica, but yield no material of any interest.*"® 





3. For S we return for the final time to the complexities of his ch. 25: 


1.25 title Tei ovotas nAtov xai ueyedous OYNWATOS TE HAL TOOMAV xa 
EXAELWEWS ZXOL ONWELWV ZXALL RLVNOEWS 


1.25.1a 

SI Eevopavys 
—é€xheupi O€ yiveotdat xata oBeou: EteQov SE TAAL Tac 
AVATOAAIS yiveoDaL. TAQLOTOENXE SE XaL ExAELIpLV NALOV EM’ GAOV 
UT/VOL ZXOLL TOALV EVTEAT], MOTE TV NUEOAV VUXTA Pavijvat. 

195.1C 

S2 "AVAELAVOOOS 
—vtyveoDat € Ti ExAElpLv TOD OTOLLOV TIS TOU MUOOS ExTVOT|C 
CLITOXAELOUEVOD. 

1.25.1g 


“Heaxrettos (wai “Exatatos) 

53 —viveoDat SE TIV EXAELWLV HATA TV TOU OxaMPoELdOTS OTEOHIVV, 
WOTE TO LEV ZOTAOV Av ylyveoDaL, TO SE ZXVOTOV ZXATW HEOS THV 
NUETEOAV OWlv. 


1.25.11 
ot IIudayoeetor 

S4. —éxhevpi O€ yiyveoVat CEANVIS AUTOV VITEQYOUEVNS. 

1.25.3b 

55 Oahys 
—ExElTELV OE AUTOV TIS OEANVIS UTEQXOLEVYS XAT xaVETOV, 
OVONS PVoEWS yewdous PrAErEoDaL SE TODTO HATOTTELKMS 
UILOTLUELEVOV TH SLOXW. 

1.25.3€ 

S6 "Eumedoxiijs 


—éxhevpi d€ yiyveoDat CEANVIS AUTOV VITEQXOUEVNS. 





418 Diels had already included them in his apparatus; cf. also above on 922. Text 
at Greene (1938) 241, also included as ‘T1181 in Mouraviev (1999-2003) 4.877. ‘The 


rendering of P3 stays quite close to the original, that of P4 1s more of a paraphrase. 
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1.25.3k 

97 "AQLOTAQYOS TOV NALOV LOTHOL META TOV ATAAVAV, TV OE Yi}V 
AWELOVAL MEOL TOV NALAXOV ZVZAOV UAL KRATC TAS TAUTNS EYXALOELC 
oxutaceodan. 

58 Eevopavys moAhovc eivar HAtouc xal O€AYVvas XAT TA XMUATCL THC 


VIS HAL ATOTOWAS xaL CwWvac. ZATH SE TLVA KXOLOOV EXTLTTEL TOV 
SLOXOV ELS TLVA ATOTOUNV THS YijG OVX OLXOVUEVYV VE Huy xa 
OUTMS MOMEEL HEVEUBATOUVTG ExAELWLV UTOGaAivEetv’ O 6 AUTOS 
TOV NALOV ELS ATELOOV LEV TEOCIEvaL, Soxetv SE xUxAEtoDaL SLA TV 
CLILOOTOLOLV. 


All of P’s doxai can be recovered amidst the coalesced clusters, with 
the exception of the anonymous doxa P5, which S either overlooked or 
considered not worth incorporating. A number of observations can be 
made. 


(1) The phrases éxAeupw dé yiveodat vel sim. are obviously added by S to 
facilitate the process of coalescence. 

(2) He overlooks the possibility of adding the second Xenophanean doxa S88 
to the first S1, and so has to record it at the end. After these two doxai 
57-8 S moves on to texts from Arius Didymus. We can be fairly certain 
that they brought up the rear in A’s original chapter, as suggested by P. 
Apart from this observation, however, $ cannot help us with the question 
of the order of the doxai in A. 

(3) On the double name-label in 1g (= $3) see above ch. 21 sect. 3. 

(4) ‘he two additional doxai are $4 on the Pythagoreans and S6 on Empe- 
docles. Both have a textually identical formulation, which moreover con- 
tains a phrase very similar to what is found in $5, which in P is the open- 
ing doxa and represents the majority point of view from the viewpoint of 
ancient cosmology. However, we cannot simply add the two name-labels 
to $5, because it 1s formulated in terms of the moem@tocg eveetys motif. 
Fortunately the subsequent chapter on the moon’s illuminations (428) 
provides a perfect analogy (doxa only at S 1.26.2): OaAfic TEWtos EN ... 
IIutayooas Taouevidns Eumedsoxdtic “Avatayooas Mynteddweocs ouotoc. 
We take over this formula in our reconstruction. 

(5) Some of the textual variants recorded by S have already been noted 
above. He omits the final two words in the Aristarchan doxa, and in a 
note in his apparatus Mau states that it is his preferred reading. He is 
right to retain it in PB, however, because it is the defficilor lectio, and we 
shall do the same in our reconstructed text of A. 


4. [his chapter too was skipped by ‘I. There 1s some additional evi- 
dence in ch. 19 on the sun in Ach, but it is amounts to little: 


Isagoge 19, 40.32-47.3 Maass ~ 28.1-3 Di Maria 


Achi Exetel OE, WC WEV TLVES MaOLV, EuTIEOODEV AUTOT Tic OEANVNS 
2ATA XAVETOV AUTOD YLyVOUEVIS, O xal UGAAOV aLBavov: 
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MOOOYELOTEOA YAO AUTOV EOTLV 1] OEAIWVY XAL KATWTEOA TOD NAtov’ 
OUTM YAO ZxaL O "AQATOS ... 


The words éueoo8_ev avtot tic oekivyns xata xad_etov avtTOD yLryvouE- 
vys are somewhat reminiscent of the doxa of ‘Thales, esp. the fairly 
common phrase xata xave_etov.''? But the passage 1s not couched in the 
typical style of the Placita. We note especially how it starts with the verb 
and has the reference to proponents in parentheses. Moreover the eval- 
uative comment followed by evidence in favour of the view differs from 
the rationale in Book II that A follows.*”° 





5. On the basis of our evidence, therefore, there are eight doxai, which 
are in this case not heavily structured (it is quite unusual that no oppo- 
sitions are emphasized at all), but can be seen as forming a number of 
groups. As in ch. 1 A starts with the me@tos eveetijs motif,’ but here 
he combines it with the doxa itself (cf. A at P 4.2.1): it happens to be 
the dominant scientific view. ‘This is not something that the doxogra- 
pher tells us, but the addition of two extra name-labels to the venera- 
ble ‘Thales as discoverer in the next lemma perhaps gives it additional 
weight. ‘The final comment, which 1s textually difficult,’ adds a peda- 
gogic comment, similar to the remark about the globe in the previous 
chapter. ‘The following four views are placed side by side in a type C 
diaeresis. In the case of Anaximander there is an evident relation to 
his view on the sun’s ovota, in the case of Heraclitus to his view on 
the sun’s shape. ‘The rationale for the order Anaximander—Heraclitus— 
Xenophanes—anonymi seems for the most part arbitrary. ‘The anony- 
mous doxa, involving interposition, 1s rather similar to the standard 





view. It is placed fourth, however, either because it 1s anonymous or 
because it refers to clouds (water), whereas the previous three invoked 
the sun’s fiery nature. ‘he sixth doxa attributed to Aristarchus differs 





419 Ach’s formulation is closer to the report of Aristarchus on Thales found in POxy 
3710 (= CPF I, ‘Thales 31) than to A: ott év vouunvia at éxretwets SnAo|[t] “Aerotdeyxos O 
Xapul[t]og yoapwv: Epr te O wev OaAtic Ott ExAeistew TOV HA[t]ov oeArvys Exitoeood_ev avtT 
yevouévys, OnEelovbuevos TOUtO AO Tis Hugeas év Y moteita thy &xAEupw ... (accepting 
the conjecture of Lebedev (1990) 77). The papyrus is from a 2nd cent. GE commentary 
on Homer’s Odyssey. 

0 On the rare evaluative comments in A see Mansfeld (1992a) 1og—111; they are 
mainly confined to Book I. 

#21 On this motif see above ch. 1 n. 64 on 2.1.1*. 

#22 See the comments at Diels DG 53, Torraca (1961) 452. In our view Mau was right 
not to obelize P’s text, since with the help of the parallels at Plato Phd. g9d, D.L. 7.146 


and Seneca Wat. 1.12.1 a reasonable interpretation can be given. 
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sharply in that it presupposes the heliocentric hypothesis. It thus stands 
in contrast to all the other views. A difficulty in this doxa is that the 
inclination of earth seems to be quite irrelevant to the explanation of an 
eclipse. ‘he doxa has very likely been misplaced.**? As in the case of the 
final two lemmata of 2.23*, 1t would fit better in a general chapter zee 
xlvyoews NAtov.*74 Aristarchus 1s mentioned only here in the cosmolog- 
ical part of A.’ ‘The final lemma returns to the views of Xenophanes, 
this report being even odder than the earlier one. ‘The final part begin- 
ning with 0 6’ avtdos would also find a more suitable place in a chapter 





on motion. It is located at the end either because it is an unusual view 
(as often in A), or because it involves multiple suns (cf. 2.20.15*), or 
because both suns and moons are mentioned (cf. the final placement 
of the Heraclitean doxa at A 2.28.6*). It should be noted, however, 
that its view does contribute a different element to the chapter because 





it explains the sun’s eclipse through its disappearing descent, and not 
through any kind of mechanical motion or external interposition.*”° 


6. As in the previous chapter the only really mteresting parallels are 





found in the Epicurean tradition (elsewhere the majority view being 
completely dominant). In “p. Pyth. 10.96 Epicurus again allows for a 
plurality of reasons (text below; see also ch. 29 sect. 6). ‘The text 1s 
sloppily written and combines the explanations for both sun and moon, 
but the view of Xenophanes 1s easily recognized. ‘The anonymous view 
in the sixth doxa 1s perhaps also alluded to, especially if we accept 
Usener’s conjecture Gogatov instead of oveavot 4.*7’ ‘The majority 
view 1s not mentioned as such, but the scholion that has found its 
way into the text does refer to it. Another report in Servius also gives 


®3 Heath (1913) 305 speculates that the lemma originally gave an explanation of the 
phenomena of the seasons, but was misapplied to the question of eclipses, resulting in 
the addition of the words tov dtoxov at the end. 

#24 Another possibility would be in 916 Tegi taEews dotéemv, as suggested by Lache- 
naud ad loc. 

#25 Elsewhere only twice in the chapter on colours (= P 1.15) and also on sight in 4.13 
(if Diels’ emendation is accepted, cf. DG 853), each time only in S. But we do not know 
what P may have left out in 3.11! 

#26 Tt should be recalled that éxAgizevv literally means ‘to be absent’ or ‘to fail’. In the 
final lemma one would be justified in translating éxAewpw vaogatvetv as ‘appears to be 
absent’. See also our comments below at ch. 29 sect. 1. 

7 Usener argues strongly for the conjecture in his Preface, (1887) xviii, but does not 
include it in his text. Invisible bodies are also mentioned in the doxa of Anaximenes at 
21310", 
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multiple views, two of which are the same as in A (but wt longius recedat 
recalls xat’ avaymenow in the scholion). As in the previous chapter, 
the Placita do not explicitly call attention to the Epicurean modal 
view. Other views of Presocratics found in A are found elsewhere 
in ‘dedicated’ biographies, e.g. of Heraclitus at D.L. 9.10, éxAetsew 
TE NALOV XAL OEAIVHV, AVM OTOEMOLEVWV TOV OxaMavV, but there 1s no 





doxographical context involving the juxtaposition of views. 

A number of texts report ‘Uhales as either the discoverer of the rea- 
son for solar eclipses or of the method of their prediction. Four texts 
record that this was stated by Eudemus in his “Aoteokoytxn totoeia 
(Diogenes, Clement, Hero, ‘Theo of Smyrna: texts below); see also the 
report on ‘Thales in the Souda, s.v. Oaditjc.*2 Special mention should 
be made of Cicero Rep. 1.25, where widisse may perhaps refer to actual 
observation and so recalls BAémeoda in A’s doxa on ‘Thales. A doxo- 
graphical source may have contributed to the formulation. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 5) 





A majority view Al, 2 
1 discovery of moon’s interposition (= §1) 1 
2 others holding same view (= § 2) 9 
Bother (Presocratic) views B 
1. blockage of outlet (= §3) 3 
2 turning of bowl-shaped sun (= § 4) 4 


3 through extinction (= §5) C 
4 interposition of invisible clouds (= § 6) 
C_ stationery sun hypothesis (= §7) 
D multiple suns and moons (= §8) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
x6’. Tlegi éxdetpews HAtov 


I OaArtc MEWtOs EPH ExAkElTELW TOV NALOV TIS OEAIIVNS AUTOV 
vtotoEeyovons! xata xaV_etov, OVONS PVOGEL yewdouc PrAEmEoDCL 
SE TOUTO XATONTOLXMS VUTOTIDELEVW TH Sionw?. 

2 ot Ivdaydgetor EusedoxAfisg (Guoiws)°. 





#8 Wehrli (1944-1978) 8.120, commenting on Eudemus fr. 143-145, suggests that 
A may have followed Eudemus rather than ‘Theophrastus in 2.23-24. A direct link, 
however, is not likely. See further ch. 31 sect. 6. 
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3 “Avagitavdeos tot otoptov Tis Tot mueds StExmVvoric c.TOXAELOLE- 
VOU. 

4 ‘“Hocaxrettos xata thv tot OxAMPoELdovs OTEOMNV, WOTE TO LEV 
ZOLAOV Av yiveoVat TO SE ZXVOTOV ZXATM MOOS THV NUETEOAV OYLV. 

5 Bevopavys xata opéou’ EteQov O€ TAAW MES Tats AVvatOAIC 
ViveODAL MAOLOTOONXME OE RAL EXAELWLV NALOV EM’ OAOV UT}va xa 
TOMY EXAELLV EVTEAT), WOTE TIV NUEOAV VUXTA PAVTVAL. 

"EVLOL TUXVOUG! TOV GOQOATWC? EMEOYOUEVWV TO SLOXW VEMOV. 

7 “AQLOTAEXOS TOV NALOV LOTYOL ETA TOV ATAAVOV, THV SE yijv° uve 
MEOL TOV NALAKXOV XVXAOV UAL HATHA TAS TAVTNS EyxALoELG OxLATEODAaL 
TOV OLOXOV’. 

8 Eevopdvys modrove elvan HAlous xat oedryvac xata xAiwata® tH> 
VIS HOLL ATOTOUCLS HAL CwWVvas ZATA Tiva SE ZXALOOV EWUILITTELV TOV 
SLOXOV ELC TLV CILOTOUNV TIS Yijs OVX OlxOVUEVYV? VE’ NUdv, wal 
OUTWS MOTEO HEVEUBATODVTA ExAELILV VItO~aivetv!”. O 8’ AVTOG 
TOV NALOV ELC CITELOOV UEV TOOLEVAL, SOxEtv SE nUXAEtODaL SL THV 
CLILOOTAOLV. 





I wvmoteexovorns PS, vreoyouevns EG 
P, vxotiWeuevyy E (sc. thv oedyvyy), votiuepevov S, TAUTIV ... UtoTUELEVYV 
conj. Wyttenbach 


NO 


olxouuevys SE 
bstoqaivew P'ESO, trouévew P? Diels 


3  coniecimus, cf. S 1.26.2 (= 929.6%) 

4 xbxvona P!, rixvwow ve~av P? 

5 aoeatov E 

6 oedynvynv E 

7 tov dioxov om. 8, abesse mavult Mau 
8 xdiva P 

9 

10 


§1 11A17a DK; § 2a-; §2b 31459 DK; §3 12421 DK; §4 22412 DK; §5 21441 DK; 
86-5 §7-; §8 21agia DK 


24. On the eclipse of the sun 


1. ‘Thales was the first to say that the sun undergoes an eclipse when the 
moon with its earthy nature courses perpendicularly in between (it 
and the earth); this is visible by means of reflection when the disc (of a 
mirror) 1s placed beneath. 

2 ‘The Pythagoreans and Empedocles hold a similar view. 

Anaximander (declares that the sun is eclipsed) when the mouth 
through which the outpouring of fire occurs 1s blocked. 

4 Heraclitus (declares that it undergoes an eclipse) in accordance with 
the turning of its bowl-like shape, so that the hollow aspect faces 
upwards and the convex aspect faces downwards in the direction of our 
vision. 
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5 Xenophanes (declares that it undergoes an eclipse) through quenching. 
But another sun occurs in the east. He has recounted that there was an 
eclipse (1.e. failure) of the sun for an entire month, and in addition that 
a total eclipse took place, so that the day appeared as night. 

6 Some (thinkers declare that it is) a condensation of clouds invisibly 
passing in front of the (sun’s) disk. 

7 Aristarchus makes the sun stand still together with the fixed stars, while 
he moves the earth in the circle of the sun and (declares that) its disk 1s 
obscured in accordance with the tiltings of this body (i.e. the earth). 

8 Xenophanes declares that there are many suns and moons in 
accordance with the latitudes of the earth and its sections and zones. 
But at a certain moment the (sun’s) disk falls into a section of the earth 
that is not inhabited by us, and in this way, as if stepping into the void, 
it appears to undergo an eclipse. ‘The same (thinker declares that) the 
sun advances indefinitely, but seems to go in a circle because of the 
remove (away from us). 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle APo. 2.1 89b24, Cytotuev Sé TEtTTAEA, TO OTL, TO SLOTL, El EOTL, TL 
gotlv. OTAV UEV YAO MOTEQOV TOde 7) THOSE CHTHUEV, ... OlOV MOTEQOV ExAzimEL 
O NAtog 7 OV, TO OTL CHtTODUEV ... OTAV OE ELOMUEV TO OTL, TO SLOTL CHTOBUEV, 
olov elddtes Sti ExAeimer xal StL xiveitat 1 yf}, TO Sudte ExAeimer  Sudti xwvettar 
Cytotuev; cf. also De dw. per somn. 1 462b28. Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.96, éxAevipis 
NAtov zai oedAynvys Svvatat uEev yiveodat xat xata ofPéow, xabameo val maQ’ 
Yutv totto Dewoeeitat ywwouevov’ xal Hon uat ExiteooVETHOLW GAAWV TLV@V, 
yijs 7) oveavod 1 (hoedtov conj. Usener) twos étéeou totovtov. xal wde tovs 
OlxELOUG GAANAOLS TOOTOUSG OUVDEWENTEOV, ZXAL TAS AUG OVYXVENOELS TLVOV OTL 
ovx advvatov yiveodat. [ev dé tH UB’ Heol Pvoems tavta AEyEL “HAL EOC, TALOV 
EXAELITTELV OEANVYS EMLOZXOTOVONS, CEANVHV SE TOU TIS Yijs OnLGOWATOS, GAAG “al 
XAT AVAYWONOLV. TOUTO SE xa Atoyevyns O "EminovEELos Ev TH a’ TOV EmUEextov. 
(scholion)| Cf. Lucretius 5.751-767. Cicero Rep. 1.25, erat enim tum haec 
nova et ignota ratio, solem lunae oppositu solere deficere, quod ‘Thaletum 
Milesium primum vidisse dicunt. Philo Prov. 2.71, testantur autem magnopere 
providentia destitutam necessitatem, eclipsis solis defectioque luminis lunae: 
nam istae utilitatemne afferunt generi nostro? quum adsint multiplices causae 
adducendae. sol enim deficit, luna sub eo intrante conjunctionis tempore, 
cum advenit interlunium vel novilunium. Hero mechanicus Def. 11, cited 
above on 2.23. Theon Smyrnaeus xpos. 198.14-18, cited above on 2.23. 
Themistius APo. paraphr. 40.29 Wallies, év "Exzovew viv yoo S6Ea Hv Stu 
THS OEANVNS VIOTOEXOVONS O NALOG EXALUTGVEL WMETO YAO AUTO EvdexEODaL nal 
GAdwcs exe’ ev ‘Inmceyo dé emtotyuy (cf. Pliny NH 2.53, 57). Servius Comm. in 
Vere. Georg. 2.478 p. 264.1 Thilo, varios defectus secundum Epicurum, qui ait 
non unam causam pronuniandam, qua sol deficere videtur, sed varias: potest 
enim fieri ut extinguatur, ut longius recedat, ut aliquod eum corpus abscondat. 
Isidore of Seville De rer. nat. 20 De eclipsi solis, solem sapientes dicunt altius 
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currere, lunam autem proximam esse terrae ... alii autem dicunt defectum 
solis fier1, si foramen aeris quo sol radios fundit aliquo spiritu contrahatur sive 
obturetur ... haec physici et sapientes mundi dicunt. Souda s.v. Oahfjs 2.681 
Adler, nea@tos S5é Oadfic 10 tod Go~ot goyev Svoud xal TEDtOS TV Wvytyv elev 
CUAVATOV EXAELWELS TE HAL LONUEELASG KXATELANMEV. 


Aétius Placita 2.25 


Ilegi ovotac oeAnvys 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.25, Papynt Antinoopolis 85 fr. tr, Eusebius 15.26, ps.Galen 
67, Johannes Lydus De mensibus 3.12, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.25 

Stobaeus 1.26.1a—k 

Theodoret 4.23 

Cf. Achilles 21 


ANALYSIS 


1. Having dealt with the sun in its diverse aspects, A turns to the 
moon and devotes no less than seven chapters to it (2.25~-31), two more 
than on the sun. Following the same method used for the previous 
eroupings of heaven-stars-sun, he commences with a chapter on its 
ovota. As in the case of the chapters on the stars (2.13) and the sun 
(2.20), it has a large number of doxai, for the most part very compactly 
presented. ‘he chapter 1s particularly well attested. Not only are all 
three primary witnesses available, but P’s tradition 1s also complete and 
is complemented by a valuable extract in Lydus (L), who cites almost 
the entire chapter. A tiny papyrus fragment has also been found in 
Egypt. Moreover Achilles offers a parallel transmission.*”° 





2. In the manuscript tradition P preserves seven lemmata as follows: 
xe’. IIeot ovotas oeAnvys 


P2.25.1 "AVGAEUAVSOOS ZVZAOV ELVAL EVVECLXALOEXATAGOLOVEL THC VTC, 
domeg (tov) ToD HAiov AMON TWVEds: ExAéimEL Sé HATO TAC 
EMLOTOOPAS TOV TEOXOD’ SUOLOV YAO eiVvaL GOUATLOV TEOYM xoiANV 
EYOVTL THV AYO ZXALL ANON MVEOG, EXOVTL ULAV EXTVOTY. 

P2.25.2  Eevopdvys véqos etvar memtanuévov. 

P2.25.3 Ol VTMUXOL WLXTIVWV EX MVEOS ZAL CEOS. 

P2.25.4 Thatwv &éx mretovoc tot tvemMdovs. 





9 A full analysis of this chapter was presented in Runia (1989), the first of our 
publications that focused directly on Aétius. ‘The method adopted and the broad tenor 
of the results have remained the same, but some minor revisions have been introduced. 
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P2.25.5 “Avasayoeac Anudxzeltos otegempa SidmvEOV, EXOV EV EAUTO 
TESLA HAL OEY ZXAL PAQaYYaAs. 

P2.25.6  ‘Hedxdettos yijv oulyAn meoenupevnyy. 

P2.25.7 Tlutdayoeas xata to muEoEidés OMUA OEAHvVIAS. 


As is the case for most of the chapters on the moon, there is consid- 
erable divergence on the title.“° In the tradition of P the title 1s long 
in PQ (cf. S), while the short title without ovotas 1s found in EG. The 


contents of the chapter clearly assume the longer title and it is to be 





preferred. As in the chapter on the sun’s substance, the doxa of Anax- 
umander is longer than the rest, furnishing details about the moon’s 
size and appearance which are not strictly relevant to the subject of 
the chapter.**' ‘he remaining doxai are short. he progression of views 
seems for the most part logical, moving from the moon as pure fire to 
an earthlike substance that can be hot or cool. 

The four other witnesses contain a number of variant readings, 
especially in E (see the apparatus to the text below). In three cases this 
leads to contested readings that are important for the interpretation of 
the chapter: 


P2.25.2 Xenophanes: moon as véqoc rexvempéevov P!GLydusQ; 
nemirnuevov P2E; mevewAnuevov P> (papyrus unclear) 

P2.25.4. Plato: moon as é% mAgtovoc tot mvewdsoucg PLydusQ, rve0c G, 
vewmdous E 

P2.25.7. Pythagoras: moon as zat tO muEoELdes OW@UA PO (?), xaTa TO 
Tueoeldés oxTUA EK, tvecedées o@ua Lydus (lemma omitted in 


G). 


P’s reading in P7 is obviously corrupt. Mau obelizes; Lachenaud (who 
is editing P!) riskily follows Diels in passing over the entire tradition of 
P and opting for the reading in S (see below). We shall return to these 
textual problems in our more detailed analysis below. ‘The text of the 
papyrus fragment published by Barns in 1960 covers two of the three 
disputed passages above.**? Unfortunately it is too fragmentary to be 
of much assistance, but as we shall see it does discourage at least one 
possible conjecture. 





439 On these titles see further on the other chapters below and the detailed discussion 
of Mansfeld (2000b) 178-184. 

451 We take éxAeimew to refer primarily to the phases of the moon. 

432 Barns—Zilliacus (1960) 75; on these papyri see Vol. I:126—130. 
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3. As was the case for the doxai on the sun, 8 brings together all the 
chapters in A on the moon into a single chapter. Here, however, his 
procedure differs a little. He decides that it would be too complicated 
to coalesce together the material of seven entire chapters, so he follows 





this method only for ch. 25-27, and writes out the remaining four 
chapters apparently as he found them (cf. Vol. I:218). ‘This procedure 
makes our task of reconstruction a good deal easier, for now only three 
chapters have to be disentangled and stripped of their accretions. ‘The 
text for the three coalesced chapters in its entirety reads as follows: 


1.26 title Tei oedivyc¢ ovoias xat ueyedous xal oyjyuatoc!® 

la "AvAEUavdo0S ZxVZAOV ELVAL EVVECLXALOEXCLTAGOLOV THC YT}C, OUOLOV 
couateim (tecy@), xolAnv éyovtt tH Gytda xal WVEds AMON, 
nave (TOV) TOD HAiov, xEiwEeVvov LOEOV, Wc udxeivov, EXoVTA 
ULaLV &xXITVOTV, OLOV TONOTHOOS AVAOV éxAcimELV SE KATH TAC 
ETLOTEOHPAS TOU TEOXOV. (= Pr) 
"AVAEWEVIS TUOLVYV TIV CEAIVHV. 


Ib Tlaguevidyns mvetivynv.—ionv dé TO HAlw, wal YAO an’ aAVTOT 
PWTLCETAL. 

ic "“HOGxAELTOS OXALMPOELOT TH OYNWATL. 

id Fevopavys vépos eivan memiknuevov. (= P2) 

re Oahtis yewoy THV OEANVYV ArEMHVatoO. 


‘Avagayooas Anuoxeltos OTEQéMUG. SidTTVEOV, EXOV EV EAUTO 
TEdia ual GEN xual Paeayyas. (= Ps5) 

ALOYEVYS ZLONOOELOES CVA THV CEA. 

"TMV OMUA TH] UEV VEAOELOES, SLAVES, TH OE A*MEYYES. 
ByEwoos HutmVEWTOV O*~atoay THV CEAHVYV. 

“Hoaxreldys xal "Oxedroc yijv oulyAn meoteyouevyy. (cf. P6) 
Ivutayoeas xatomtooedés o@ua. (cf. P7) 

if "EumedoxAt|s GEOG OVVEOTOAUUEVOV VECPOELOT, MEMNYOTA VIO 
MUEOS, WOTE OVUULXTOV.— OLOXOELOT] OE TH OYYUATL. 

TLVEG OE ZVALVOQOELOT). 

Ig TlAdtov &% wAreliovosg tod mueEdc eivat tH oekyvyyv. (= P4) 

th "AQLOTOTEANS GEANWVHV EV UETDOELOLG GEQOS TETAYUEVIV XAL THC 
MEUMTNS OVOLAG UETEYOVOAYV EV LVL TEQLEOYEODAL TOV LOLOV 
“VALOV.—EAATTOVA SE TIS Yijc elvat THO weyeder. 

ll ZYVOV TV CEANVHV EPYHOEV GOTOOV VOEQOV XALL POOVLLOV, TVELVOV 
SE MVEOS TEYVLXOD. 

Kieaviys mueoelot tHV oEhivnv, TAoELoT] S€ TH OYNUWATL. 

Ik Tlooesaviog S€ “xOLL OL MAETOTOL TOV XTTWLAGV WLXTIV EX WVEOS XALL 
CLEQOS.—UELCOVa, SE TIS Yi}Ss, WS XAL TOV NALOV.— OPaLooELdt] SE TH 
oYnuatt oynuatiCecodat SE AUTIV MOAAAYAS, HAL YAO MAVOEANVOV 
yivonevyv xab StyOTOMOV xal GuUPixvetov xa unvoedy. (cf. P3) 





#83 Wachsmuth adds from Photius as subtitles the titles of the remaining chapters as 
found in P. This need not concern us here. 
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ia Xovoitsnos to adeoroVEev EFEQUUA WETA TOV TALOV VOEQOV EX TOU 
CLIO TOV MOTILOV VSATWV AVADUULATOS SLO ZXAL TOUTOLS TOEPEOVAL. 
opaooelof) dé eivat. ufjva dé xahetodoat THY Tod SQduUOU ATIC 
mEQlOSov. Els 6’ EOTL, PNOL, TO PALVOUEVOYV TTS CEANVIS TEOG 
Nudes, 1) OEANVY UEOOS EXOVOG MPALVOWEVOV TEOS UGS. 


Firstly we can observe that all P’s doxai can be located in S (see 
bracketed references), but their order is slightly different (P1-2-5-6-7- 
4-3) and there are various differences in name-labels and text. Let us 





examine the individual doxai of S’s sequence as briefly as we can. 


1a. ‘The formulation of Anaximander’s doxa contains the same elements 
as in P, but in a different sequence, with the addition of the detail 
of the circle’s obliquity and the comparison with a pair of bellows 
(cf. J20.1*). ‘The repetition of tveodg Aen in P is cumbersome, so 
perhaps S 1s closer to the original text in this case. Anaximenes is 
added on because he has the same basic view on the substance of the 
moon (but not on the rest). 

1b—c. But Parmenides has the very same doxa as Anaximenes, so it 1s likely 
that S has split up a composite name-label. From 'T we learn that the 
name-label of Heraclitus was joined to the other two as well, but S 
appears to have left it out, unless it was dropped through a scribal 
error, 1.e. the text was “Hedxrettos (vgivny,) oxaqoedf TH oX1Wath. 

id-e. These eight doxai look very much like a continuous block (note 
that the order is the same as in P, 1.e. 2-5-6-7, but P3 and P4 are 
not included). However, it cannot be considered certain that 
Xenophanes is part of the block, since his view differs in the sun’s 
not being earthy. It is safer to say that only the final seven form a 
block (as Wachsmuth concluded when devising his numbering). In 
the case of P6, S has the name-label Heraclides, which 1s confirmed 
by ‘I, to which 1s added that of Ocellus. Diels DG 100, 216, 356 
argued that the latter had been added by S$, but the reason he 
gives—that it is missing in P’I—1s obviously insufficient. It should 
be retained.*** 

if. ‘The position of the Empedoclean doxa is problematic. Diels thought 
he should retain Stobaeus’ order and so placed it at the very end of 
the chapter, 1.e. after Pythagoras. But then its position 1s completely 
isolated. In terms of content it 1s very similar to the Stoic view as 
recorded in P (both a mixture of fire and air, but for Stoics fire comes 
first, whereas for Empedocles air has the primacy). We return to this 
doxa below. 





434 Diels is followed by Harder (1926) 39, Burkert (1972) 246 n. 38. It is admittedly the 
only reference to this philosopher in the Placita. But cf. his inclusion in the doxography 
on the archai at S.E. Adv. phys. 1.316 and on the indestructibility of the cosmos at Philo 
Aet. 12. 
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The Platonic doxa is the same as in P, except that S adds sivat tv 
oedyvnv because of the extra material coalesced in rf. ‘This means 
that S did not replace the doxa with Plato’s own words, as he often 
does elsewhere (cf. Vol. I:265). But here it follows the block of doxai 
in 1e, whereas in P it precedes them. 

Aristotle follows Plato, as in 2.13.12* (but not 2.20.11*). ‘The actual 
doxa differs quite considerably from what is found in those chapters. 
Here for the first time in this chapter we must suspect that S has 
absorbed material from outside the Placita, 1.e. from AD. The tell-tale 
sign 1s that it deals with three subjects (location, substance, motion) 
rather than just one. Comparison with the other two ovotia chapters 
makes it likely that an Aristotelian lemma was present in A. 

The section concludes with no less than 4 lemmata devoted to Stoic 
views. Clearly at least some of these derive from AD. In the case 

of the Zenonian lemma this is certain through comparison with 

S 1.25.5. 5 has simply repeated the phrase on the moon’s substance. 
In the case of the Chrysippean lemma it is harder to decide, because 
S may have coalesced material from other chapters. Nevertheless it 
seems more likely that this extract is from AD for two reasons: (a) the 
Stoic doxa on the cosmos’ shape has already been coalesced in the 
previous lemma; (b) there seems hardly room for information on the 
moon’s motion and its name in the three chapters coalesced by S. 
On the other hand the lemma with the name-label Tlooet6mvioc 6 
xaL Ob WAEtOTOL TOV ZtwLxmv must derive from A, since it 1s paralleled 
in P, who has simplified the name (the connecting particle 1s no 
doubt an addition of S in order to mark the contrast with the 
preceding lemma). ‘The formulation of the name-label suggests 

that there may have been a Stoic who held an exceptional position. 
The most likely candidate is Cleanthes; cf. 2.14.2* on the shape 

of the stars. Although certainty 1s impossible in such matters, we 
surmise against Diels that the two Cleanthean doxai derive from 

A. 8 will have changed the order to Zeno Cleanthes because of the 
teacher—pupil relation. As for the place in A’s chapter, the evidence 
of P suggests that S has relegated all the Stoic material to the end 
of the chapter, as he so often does when he has material from AD. 
Indeed the chapter ends with the sequence Plato, Aristotle, diverse 
Stoics. he correspondence with the three schools dealt with by 
Arius Didymus is exact. 


The result of the above analysis, when the extraneous material from 


AD has been filtered out, 1s that seventeen doxai remain as follows: 


S1 Anaximander—S2 Anaximenes—S3 Parmenides—S4 Heraclitus—S5 
Xenophanes—S6 Thales—S7 Anaxagoras Democritus—S8 Diogenes—Sg 
Ion—St1o Berosus—S11 Heraclides Ocellus—S12 Pythagoras—S13 Emped- 
ocles—S14. Plato—S15 Aristotle—S16 Posidonius and most of the Sto1cs— 
517 Cleanthes. 
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Various textual and structural problems remain. But first we turn to the 
remaining evidence. 


4. I follows his section on the sun with a paragraph on the subject 
of the moon. Earlier in 4.21 he had already coalesced the doxai of 
Xenophanes on the two planets: 


GAC' 4.21, 105.16—106.1 


Tr  xai uévtot xal tov HLov xai tv Gedyvyv 6 Zevopavys vé~y eivat 
TMETVOWMEVA PHOLV’ 


At 4.23 he continues with the following sequence: 
GAC’ 4.23, 106.7-12 
XOL MEQL OCEANS SE OUOLWS VOAOBOLV’ 


T2  yemdn uév yao avtnv 0 Oars pnotv, 

T3  “Avagweévys d€ vai Taguevidns xat “Hoaxdrettoc €% wovou Evveotavat 
TMUEOG 

T4 ‘Avasayooas d€ xal AnLoxettos OTEQEWMUA SLATVEOV, EXOV EV EAUTM 
TESLA HAL OEY ZAL PAEAYYAS’ 

T5 0 d¢ Mutayoeas meteddec oma 

T6 ‘Hoaxretons d€ yijv oulyAy meoreyouevyy. 





If we include the earlier doxa of Xenophanes, ‘IT’ preserves six views. 





As noted earlier he confirms for us that the doxai of Anaximenes, 
Parmenides and Heraclitus, which have been separated in S$, were 
originally presented in A as a single view with a multiple name-label. 
He also confirms that the name-label of Heraclitus in P has been 
corrupted from the original Heraclides in A. But the order differs 
from what we found in 8 in two respects. ‘Thales’ doxa has been 
brought forward into first position, perhaps for chronological reasons, 
but also because it highlights the distinction between the main views 
of the moon as earth and as fire. For the reversal of Pythagoras and 
Heraclides we may suspect that I) reading meteddec o@ua for the view 
of Pythagoras, has seen a connection with the ‘plains and mountains 
and ravines’ of Anaxagoras—Democritus, and so altered the order. 





5. [he evidence of Achilles should also be cited, although he helps 
us little with the specific details of this chapter. At the beginning of 
ch. 21 Hegt oeAnvys he gives various brief and chaotic extracts from a 
doxographical source: 
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Isagoge 21, 49.1-8 Maass ~ 30.6—12 Di Maria 


Achi tives OSE GAWS POLAOVTOL civaL GEArvy. 

Ache GAAoL 6é avti & Avaduucoews yiic etvaL Aéyouvouy, 

Achg3 EtEoOL SE EX TUES, 

Ach4 GAOL XAL AEQOG, 

Ach5 CLAAOL EX TOV TEGOCOWV OTOLYELWYV, 

Ach6o éteoot Sé Yilv MEMVOMUEVHV OTEogUVLOV ~yoVOaV TO, elvan dé &7” 


UTHS OLXNOL GAANV MOTAUOUS TE HAL OO ETL THs Yij}s, XAL TOV 
MEovta tov Neweatov éxetdev meoetv uvdodoyotouv. 
Ach7 "Eumedoxijc S€ AMOOTMAOUA AUTHV PHOL ALOv. 


The first doxa that some thinkers deny the moon’s existence may seem 
surprising. It is possible that it results from a mechanical application of 
Aristotelian question-types, of which the first 1s el gottv, whether some- 
thing actually exists or not; compare A at P 1.7 on the gods, which 
starts off with a long section on atheism, and P 1.24.1 denying existence 
of generation and change (cf. Arist. Cael. 3.1 298b12—19).*°° Another pos- 
sibility is that it 1s a direct reflection of the example that Aristotle uses 
at APo. 2.1 goa6 (text below), which was taken out of its epistemologi- 
cal context (example of a lunar eclipse as an item of scientific knowl- 
edge).!*° For the other doxai we note the following correspondences: 


Achga: not in A, but parallel to 2.20.5—6* on the sun, 1.e. probably an alter- 
native Xenophanean or Stoic view. 

Achg: equivalent to the doxa of Anaximenes etc. in A (S2—-4, ‘T'3). 

Ach4: parallel to the doxa of Posidonius and the Stoics in A (S16). 

Achs;: this is presumably the Platonic view (cf. $14); cf: Ach ch. 11 on the 
ovota of the stars, but there he adds mAetotov 5é mvedc. 

Ach6: equivalent to the Anaxagoras—Democritus lemma in A (P5, $7, T4), 
with the basic earthy nature coming better to the fore. It should be 
noted that otegéuviov goes with yfjv and not xt, as the parallel at Plu. 
De facie 9348 makes clear. Remarkably the mention of the Nemean lion 
also occurs there at 937F (cf. Anaxagoras fr. A77 DKS). 

Ach 7: quite different to the Empedoclean doxa in A (S13); the same view 1s 
coupled with fr. B45 in Ach §16 on the order of the seven spheres. 


We see, then, that four of A’s views are located in this list. Apart from 
the first doxa, there seems to be little structure in the chapter. Ach 
seems to just meander his way through the elements. 





#39 On such doxai see further above Part I sect. 14 at n. 350. 
#36 Tf the moon is eclipsed, there is no moon, but there is night. Another explanation 
would be that the moon that we see does not really exist but is a phantasm or reflection; 


cf. Gundel (1935) 80. 
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Finally, there 1s a short scrap in the Schola in Aratum which is worth 
recording (27.20-28.2 Martin, 319.g—12 Maass): 


uC. LeAnvy 
SchArr tv b€ oedjvnv ovyxowa é% MVEdSG Xai GéEOc’ SiG TODTO xa 


NOVTIOV XATWTEQA(V) TOV GOTEQOV. 
SchAr2 — ot 6€ xGTONTEOV TL. 


The first doxa is basically that of Posidonius and the Stoics in A. 
The term ovyzxoewua is not found there, but it does occur in the Stoic 
doxa in 2.30.6* on the moon’s appearance.*’’ ‘The second doxa 1s very 
interesting because it 1s the only evidence that supports the reading of S$ 
for the doxa of Pythagoras, xatomteoedées o@ua. ‘The Scholion cannot 
be derived from Ach, at least not in the state he has come down to us, 
nor are the doxai taken straight from A. It 1s incontestable, however, 
that they come from a shared tradition.**® 





6. Having set out all the evidence, our task is now to determine what 
was present in A’s chapter and in which order the doxai stood. It will 
not be an easy matter and not all uncertainties can be eliminated. We 
proceed by means of the following steps. 

(1) The order in P corresponds well with the order in S, except in the 
case of P3 (Stoics) and P4 (Plato), which 8 places towards the end of the 
chapter as S14 and S16. Since it is common for S to move such material 
to the end and/or replace it with AD, we should follow P. Moreover, as 
noted above, it is probable that Aristotle (S15) followed Plato. 

(2) The doxa of Anaximenes—Parmenides—Heraclitus (S2—4) follows 
Anaximander (P1, S81), as in P. 

(3) ‘The seven doxai S6—12 form a block, the order of which should be 
retained. 

(4) The doxa of Xenophanes (P2, $5) does not necessarily belong to this 
block. ‘The order in P suggests that 1t was placed earlier in the chapter, 
before Posidonius-the Stoics. 

(5) As noted above, it makes little sense to place the doxa of Empedocles 
(S13) straight after the block as it is found in S. ‘The view 1s close to that 
of the Stoics and no doubt immediately followed it. It is to be suspected 
that S overlooked it when he passed over the Stoics, Plato and Aristotle, 
then noticed it and placed it after the block, before moving on the main 





437 Cf. also in Philo’s description on the moon, discussed below in sect. 8. 
438 Cf. Vol. I:306 and also the comments at Mansfeld (g000b) 190-191. 
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schools and their founders. 
‘The sequence obtained by the above steps can be set out as follows: 





Ai Anaximander fire (like the sun) 

A2  Anaximenes—Parmenides—Heraclitus _ fiery 

A3 + Xenophanes condensed cloud (?) 

A4  Posidonius and most Stoics fire and air 

A5 — but Cleanthes fire-like 

A6 ~~ _Empedocles air mixed with fire 

A7 Plato mostly of fire (?) 

A8 _ Aristotle fifth element 

Ag Thales earthy 

Aio Anaxagoras—Democritus red hot solid body 

Ait Diogenes pumice-like ignited mass 
Ai2 Ion transparent body 

Ai3 Berosus semi-inflamed sphere 
Ai4  Heraclides—Ocellus earth surrounded by mist 
Ai5 Pythagoras fiery body (?) 


The question marks indicate the three unresolved textual problems 
raised by the tradition of P, as noted above in sect. 2. In two cases 
the answer cannot be solved without taking into account the chapter’s 
overall interpretation. 


(a) For the Xenophanean doxa (Ag) the extra sources do not resolve the 
situation, S supporting the reading memtnuevov, ‘T the reading renvew- 
uévov. In our extended discussion of this question we put forward the 
view that the position of the doxa in A’s sequence makes it probable 
not only that Xenophanes’ cloud was at least ‘fiery’ (all the first 7 lem- 
mata propound this view to a greater or lesser degree), but also that it 
is likely that the cloud was ‘compressed’, in order to differentiate it from 
the sun and other heavenly bodies.*°? ‘The original text thus would have 
contained both participles, which can help to explain the persistence of 
both readings in the tradition and the curious reading in the Moscow ms. 
501 (which in fact amounts to mexvew(uévov memt)Anuévov). If the juxta- 
position of the two participles seems a little forced, one might compare 
the doxa Ach6, where the moon 1s mexvemMuevyv OTEQEUVLOV ExOVOaYV TO. 
It should be noted that the evidence of the papyrus, by recording only 
the last three letters of a participle ending in vov, cannot help us decide 
between the two readings, but also does not allow room for both partici- 
ples.**° But the evidence is not entirely fatal to our conjecture, since one 
of the participles could have already been dropped in the early textual 
tradition represented by the papyrus. We are bold enough to retain it in 
our reconstructed text. 


439 Runia (1989) 265-267. 


40 "This evidence was not known to us as the time of writing the article. 
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(b) For the Platonic lemma the witnesses offer three different readings (see 
apparatus). E’s reading is certainly a mistake. Between PLQ and SG 
there is little to choose from. We opt for €% mAgiovocg tot muewdous as 
the lectio difficilior, since S and G may have been influenced by the text at 
Ti. 40a2 tod usv ovv Deiov Ti TAeiotHy tSéav &% MVEdS drNoyaCeto; note 
the paraphrase at Alcinous Did. 14 34.23 Whittaker, exta ompata 6 bEedc 
SHULOVEYNOAsS OEATA Ex MVEWSOUG Tis TWAEiotHS OVOtac. If we are correct, 
A may be making quite a subtle distinction here between Plato’s views 
on the moon and the sun, for the latter was, as we recall, é€x mAetotou 
MUQEOG (2.20.7*). 

(c) For the Pythagorean doxa 8 and T offer additional variants. ‘The read- 
ings in the Plutarchean tradition—the moon as fiery body vel. sem.— 
would seem most unlikely, we submit, in the light of the main structural 
division between fiery and earthy views that we shall postulate in the fol- 
lowing section of our analysis. ‘The lemma would have been located close 
to those who think the moon has a basically fiery substance, 1.e. earlier in 
the chapter. ‘Is reading metem@dec o@ua is certainly not impossible. But 
given the Pythagorean views involving reflection in two nearby chap- 
ters (2.20.12* Philolaus, 2.30.2* other Pythagoreans), 1t would appear that 
Diels was right in giving preference to S’s reading xatomteoedées Opa (it 
is clearly the difficellima lectio).**' It is moreover unexpectedly supported by 
the reading xatomtedv tt in the Scholia in Aratum. 

The table given above can thus be completed as follows: 


A3 Xenophanes fiery condensed cloud 
A7 Plato mostly of fiery (material) 
Ai5 Pythagoras = mirror-like body. 


The order that we suggest certainly deviates from what we find in ‘J; Le. 
T3—(T1)-T2-T4-T6—T5. In each case, however, reasons could be given 
for why ‘I, who 1s always very free in his adaptations, might have wished 
to deviate from the source that he had in front of him; see further our 
analysis above in sect. 4. On the other hand, our suggested order does 
correspond well with the doxai also found in Achilles, 1.e. Ach3—6, even 
though there is no direct relation between the two texts. 








7. We are now at long last in a position to uncover the structure of the 
chapter with its long sequence of fifteen views. It is apparent that the 
chapter 1s dominated by a basic division (1.e. a type A diaeresis) between 
the view that the moon 1s basically fiery and the view that it 1s primarily 
made of earth. The ‘leaders’ of the two groups are the venerable 





1 DG 357; but it was wrong of him to emend the virtually unanimous reading in the 
tradition of P (contrast his procedure in the Platonic lemma, where he did leave the 
mss. reading in the text). Mau retains the reading between daggers. 
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Muiulesians, Anaximander and ‘Thales.**? Anaximander’s view that the 
moon 1s fiery 1s followed by two very similar doxa (§§2-3). ‘Then a 
number of doxai follow in which fire 1s mixed with other elements, 
particularly air (§$ 4-8). ‘The Aristotelian lemma has to be conjectured, 
as argued above, because it was replaced by an extract from AD. It 
might be seen as an exceptional view, since the fifth element 1s not fiery 
in the strict sense. We note, however, that in 2.30.7*, min the chapter 
on the moon’s face, Aristotle is recorded as stating that the moon’s 
etherial composition 1s not pure, but contains an admixture of medoyeta 





aeempata. Such a view would also fit very well into the structure of this 
present chapter (but it would be too risky to conjecture it). In general 
the mixed fire views involve the other elements and thus form a bridge 
to the earthy views (1.e. suggestive of a type C diaeresis). 

In the second half of the chapter the emphasis falls on the earthy 
or the solid nature of the moon’s substance. At the end of the chap- 
ter the sequence of doxai becomes less well organized and appears to 











degenerate into a mere list of various views. One might have expected 
the views of lon—that the moon 1s partly of transparent glassy material 
and partly dark, implying a mixture of earth and (a limited amount of) 
water*’—and Pythagoras (on S’s reading) to be linked. Clearly there is 
some overlap with the subject of 2.30 on the moon’s unusual appear- 
ance, where the same division is used. See further on that chapter 
below. For both halves there seems to be a movement from ‘pure’ to 
mixed or exceptional views. ‘he arrow in the diagram below indicates 
the general movement from light and rartfied (fire) to heavy and solid 
(earthy). 

The text of the reconstructed chapter thus reveals fifteen doxai, 
the same as in 2.13* on the substance of the stars and 2.20* on the 
substance of the sun. They are the longest chapters in Book II. No 
doubt this parallelism is deliberate. On the question of substance there 
is the greatest diversity of views. One difference compared to the other 
two chapters is the absence of Epicurus. 


0. The dialectical-doxographical parallels for the present chapter on 
the moon’s ovoia are not particularly copious (we have found no texts 





“42 Tf the parenthetical Cleanthean doxa is not included, both halves of the division 
would have seven doxai. Given the role of seven in other doxographies, this may not be 
coincidental; cf. the comment of Mansfeld cited at Runia (1989) 264 n. 46. 

43 Cf. Plato Tz. 61c, Aristotle Mete. 4.10 389a8. 
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where it is used as a rhetorical example), but it 1s clear from what we 
have collected that the diaeresis of this chapter reflects the main divi- 
sion of opinion on the subject in antiquity.“ In particular we draw 
attention to the famous treatise that Plutarch devotes to the face of 
the moon. It is surely significant that we can trace individual doxai 
recorded in A which Plutarch reports with much embellishment: cf. 
Q2IF Xtwin S0§a, g22c Empedocles, 928E Aristotle (Hutsveov also re- 
calls Berosus’ view), 929D Posidonuus (differs from A), 943E Plato, 9444 
Xenocrates (not in A). We note, however, that Plutarch 1s less interested 
in Presocratic views than the doxographer. More importantly, close 
reading shows that the basic diaphonia between fiery—light and earthy— 
heavy dominates the entire work; see esp. 921, 936 (cited below). ‘The 
dispute between Stoics and Academics in fact turns on this opposition. 
When, however, he finally gets to the Platonic view at 943F 1t emerges 
that he seeks the compromise view, 1.e. the moon as mixture of earth and 








fire-light. ‘This comes out very clearly in the final words of the treatise, 
945D, where an analogy 1s drawn between the moon as intermediate 
between heaven and earth and the soul as intermediate between mind 





and body. It 1s doubtless no coincidence that at 9228 Plutarch formu- 
lates one side of the question in the characteristic terms of a Bé€ouc, 
el ovV 1 Oehijvy ate éott. We recall the adaptation of the béou found 
in Philo’s De aeternitate mundi, where a third view 1s also found beyond 
the alternatives of the original quaesto.** Plutarch’s treatise also illus- 





trates the restricted perspective of the Placita. The entire question of the 
moon’s ensouled and divine nature, which plays a central role in the 
discussion, falls outside the scope of A’s doxography. 

‘Two other texts should be mentioned, even though they mvolve 
single doxai only. At Ac. 2.123 (where it is certain that he is drawing 
on a doxographical tradition anterior to A, cf. esp. above ch. 21 sect. 
7-8) Cicero cites Xenophanes as holding the view that the moon is 





44 See the collections of material on the moon in Gundel (1935), Préaux (1973) and 
note in particular the statement of the latter (157): ‘Du point de vue de la physique des 
quatre éléments, un premier probleme se posait; de quelle matiére est faite la lune? 
Deux réponses s’affrontent: de terre ou de feu. Le choix—on verra, il est vrai, qu’il 
y a aussi une réponse mitigé—dépend de lorigine qu’on attibrute a la luminosité de 
la lune.’ (We note that unlike the modern historian, A does not link up the these 
two questions explicitly.) The authors use the doxographical material extensively, but 
exclusively in a ‘history of ideas’ approach that concentrates on the contributions of 
individual views. So among the mass of material collected there 1s little to aid us in our 
specific enquiry. 

45 See Runia (1981) 112-119, and above ch. 4, sect. 7. 
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inhabited and is a land of many mountains and cities. Presumably this 
should be Anaxagoras (whose doxa in A mentions mountains)./"° ‘The 
confusion could have been caused in his mind by the Xenophanean 
doxa in the previous chapter, which talks about uninhabited parts of 
the earth in connection with eclipses of the sun and the moon. At Philo 
Somn. 1.145 we encounter a passage where he gives Stoic doxai on the 
ovota and gu@aots of moon (cf. below at 2.30) because it happens to fit 
his exegesis. No doubt his source is the same as that used extensively 
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elsewhere in De somnis; see above ch. 11 sect. 4(3). 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 7) 


A basically fiery Ge 
I pure fire 
a wheel of fire (= §1) A Qabe 
b fiery (= §2) 
c inflamed—condensed 8a 
cloud (= §3) 
2 fire mixed 
a mixture of fire and air Zan 
(= §4) B 
b  fire-like (exception) (= §5) 
c cloudy air, fixed solid by Zabed 
fire (= §6) 
d mostly out of fire (= §7) 
3 exceptional view (?) 
a fifth element (= §8) 
B basically earthy 
I earthy 
a general view (= §9) 
b red-hot solid object (= § 10) 
c inflamed pumice-stone (= §11) 
2 other views 
a glass-like (transparent), dark (= § 12) 
b half burnt coal (= § 13) 
c earth surrounded by mist (= § 14) 
d_ reflective body (= § 15) 





6 "Thus Reid (1925) ad loc., following Diels DG 121 n. 1, VS 1.125. Cherniss ad Plu. De 
facie 937D advocates Xenocrates, but the doxographical background weighs against this 


view. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


oo 


CO ON DOS 


IO 
II 


ne’. Teot ovolas oeAnvyc! 


Avakiuavdoos xvxAov Elvan EVVEAHOLOEXALTACOLOV TIS YTS, GUOLOV 
couateiw (tecx@) xolAnv eyovtt tH Gpida xai wVEds zANON, 
wave (TOV) Tod NALtov, xEivEevov LOEOV, Ws udxetvov, EXOVTA 
ulav éxTVOV, OLOV MONOTHOOS AVAGV: &xAeime Sé HATH TAC 
ETLOTOOMAS TOU TOEOYOU?. 

‘Avaéiuuevys Waouevidns “Hoaxdettoc mueivyv tyv o€Anviy. 
Eevopavys VEpos Elvan MEMVOWMUEVOV TETANUEVOV?. 

Tlooewavios [6€]* nai ot TAEtOTOL THV TTMLXGV? WLxtHV® Ex TVEOG 
XOLL CLEQOG, 

Khedviyes (5é) muQoedfj’. 

"EuredoxAijc GEOG OVVEOTOAUULEVOV VEMOELOT, MEMIYOTA VITO 
MUOOG, WOTE OVUULXTOV. 

TlAdtwv €% mAetovos tot mveMmdouc?. 

"AQLOTOTEANS (€% TOD MEUATOV OWUATOS)?. 

Oaltcs yewdy!”. 

‘Avagayooas AnUoxeLtos OTEQEWUG SLATVOOV, EYOV EV EAUTO TEdLAL 
ZL OEY HAL PAQAYYAGS. 

Avoyevys “LonooELoés Avauuc!!, 

"TMV OMUG TH UEV VEAOELOEC, SLAVYEG, TH] OE AMEYYES. 

Byjowoos nuttvewtov o~aigav!?. 

“Hoaxretoys nat “Oxedroc’’ yiv oulyAn meoveyouevyv"*, 
IIvdayooas xatomtooeides oOUG!?. 


POS, Hegi oeAynvns EG cf. Ach 


Suotov ... TEOXOD S; vl. GomeQ (TOV) tod Hriov ANON MVEdc: éxAeimew Sé xaTa 
TAS EXLOTOOPAC TOD TOOYOU: SUOLOV YAO ElvaL GOUATLOV TEOY@ noidyv &ovtt TV 
Cptsa wai TANOY WvEdc, Exovtt ulav exstvoryv P, duotov dé ... EXOVTL ... MVEOS 
TANON ... ExovTA E 

nevempevov P'LOGT, rexvemdnuévov P2, wemtdnuévov PPES, mexvemuéevov 
TMETUANWEVOV Coniecimus 

dé S, seclusimus 

Tlooetsaviog ... Stoumav S, ot Ltwxot P 

uxtov E 

Kieaviys rveoeidi) tiv oeAvnv S, 6€ Inseruimus 

mveMdoucg PLO, mvedc SG, yewdous E 

OEANVIW EV UEDOOLOLG GEQOS TETAHYLEVYV XALL TIS MEUMTNS OVOLAS UETEXYOVOGV EV 
UNvi teQleexeoVat TOV tStov xUxAOV S, sed veri simile ex Ario Didymo; supple- 
vimus ex 2.13 (cf. 2.20) 

THY OEAyvyv ameprvato add. S ipse 

TIyv oeAnvyyv add. S 
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12. tyv oedjvnv add. S 

13 “Heaxretdncg xal “Oxedroc S, “Hodxrdettos P, xat "Oxeddosg secl. Diels 

14 meouyouevynv ST, meoreirnuuevynv P 

15 UATOMTEDELOES OMUA S, XATA TO MUEOELSES CMU PO, xaTA TO TUEOELOES OXIA 
E, mueoedés oOua Lydus, teteWdec odua ‘T) cf. Sch. Arat. xatoATEOSV TL 


§1 12422 DK; §2a 13416 DK; § 2b 28442 DK; 82c cf. T1446 Mouraviev; §3 21443 
DK; §4 Fr22 E.-K., SVF 2.671, 506; §5- §6 31A60 DK; 87-5; 88 cf. T19 Gigon; §9— 
; §10a 59477 DK; §10b 68Ag0 DK; 811 64.414, DK; § 12 3647 DK; §13 GH 680 
Figa; §14a fr. 114a Wehrli, 76 Schtitrumpf; §14b To Harder; §15— 


25. On the substance of the moon 


1 Anaximander (declares that the moon 1s) a circle nineteen times the 
earth, resembling a chariot wheel with a hollow rim and full of fire, 
like the (circle) of the sun, lying tilted, as that one (i.e. of the sun) does 
too, with a single blowhole, like the nozzle of a set of bellows; and it 
undergoes eclipse in accordance with the turnings of the wheel. 

2 Anaximenes, Parmenides and Heraclitus (declare that) the moon 1s 
fery. 

3 Xenophanes (declares that it is) an inflamed condensed cloud. 

4 Posidonius and most of the Stoics (declare that it is) combined out of 
fire and air, 

5 but Cleanthes (declares that it is) fire-lke. 

6 Empedocles (declares that it 1s) cloud-like compacted air, fixed by fire 
so that it forms a compound. 

7 Plato (declares that it is formed) for the most part from fiery (material). 

8 Aristotle (declares that it 1s formed) from the fifth body. 

g ‘Thales (declares that it is) earthy. 

10 Anaxagoras and Democritus (declare that it is) an inflamed solid mass, 
which has in it plains and mountains and ravines. 

11 Diogenes (declares that it is) a sponge-like ignited mass. 

12 lon (declares that it is) a body that is partly glass-like and transparent, 
partly opaque. 

13 Berosus (declares that it 1s) a half-inflamed sphere. 

14 Heraclides and Ocellus (declare that it is) earth surrounded by mist. 

15 Pythagoras (declares that it 1s) a mirror-like body. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Democritus fr. 6885 DK, see above on ch. 20. Aristotle APo. 2.1 go0a2-5, 
héyo dé tO Sti Zot Emi ueQOUS nai AMAGS, emi u~ooUS Ev, GO’ éxAcimeL 1) GEA 
nN avsetar; el YAO EOTL TL 1} UY EOTL TL, EV TOI TOLOVTOLS CHTOUUEV’ GaTAM@s 6’, El 
EOTLV T} UN OEANVy NH VUE. Ph. 2.1 193b26—-29, see above on ch. 20. Cicero Ac. 
2.123, habitari ait Xenophanes in luna, eamque esse terram multarum urbium 
et montium; portenta videntur, sed tamen nec ile qui dixit lurare possit ita 
se rem habere neque ego non ita. Philo Somn. 1.145, h€yetat yotv ott cednvy 
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TIANUG WEV AXOATOV ALDEQOS OVX EOTLV, WS EXAOTOS TOV GAAWV COTEOWV, ZOGUC 
dé Ex te aidegmdous ovoia xai Gegmdouc. Plutarch De facie g21F, ovu ev_edjoet 
d€ ... THV OEAnvyy EupoLdEes UoDEODAL OHua ual oTéEEEOV HUIV O KAEaeyYos GAN’ 
GKoteEov aidgerov xal Pwo~Pdgov... 922B, et OV H OEdvy abE goTL, NdDEV ATH 
tooovtos éyyéyovev GQ; 935B-C, (y)f tis (OAvUTia nai) tead meds avbeMmwV 
VOULTOLEVY LAAAOV 1 t0E DOAEQOV MomEE OL TtTwLXOL AEYOUVOL xal TOVYMSEs. 936E, 
ol SE OMUG UN AETTOV UNdE AEtov ... ATMOMALVOVTES TV GEATWVHV GAM’ EuBOLDES ZXaLL 
YEMOES ... O43E, EPOEMOL SE TEMTOV LEV AUTTS CEANVNS TO WEvEDOS ZxaL TO XGAAOC 
“al TV PVOW OVY GTATV OVS’ CULXTOV GAN’ OClov GOTEOU GUYXOAUG xal yf\¢ OVO 
... TaDTA SE xaL Zevoxeatys Eoiev Evvorjoat Belw Tiwi AOYLOUg tHV GoxT}V AABavV 
maocd Thkatwvoc. TAdtwv yao €otiv 0 ZxAL TOV GOTEQOWV EXAOTOV EX YTS ZXAL TVEOS 
ovvyjnewoodat dia tTHv (SuEiv) WEetTAED Pboewv dvahoyia dSeVeLodv dropynvapEevoc 

. 0 6€ EevoxOGtys TA UEV GOTOA ZXOAL TOV NALOV EX MVUEOS HPOt zal tov MEWTOV 
MVUVOV ovyxetoVat THV OE GEANVHV EX TOD SEVTEQOV TUXVOD XAL TOD LOLOV CEOS 
... O45D, ULxtov d€ xal UEooV H Wyn xabdarEee N CEAWY TOV Avw xal xaTO 
OVULLYLOA xAL UETAXEQAOUG VIO Tot Beot yéyove... Lucian Jcar. 20 (the moon 
speaking), TOAAG nal dete TAEd TOV HPLLoodgav G&xovOVOG, ois ODSEV ETEQdV 
EOTLV EOVYOV 1} TAUG MOAUTEQYUOVELV, Tic ElUL XL THAIxy, nal SU NHvtiva aitiav 
Suxyotouos 7 Guqixvetos yiyvouat. Proclus in Ti. 2.48.15, ot dé Tvdaydoetor 
EhEyov EV TO OVEAV Dewoetodat ta otoLyeta SiyGcs, GAAWS LEV TEO NAtov, CAAWS 
dé wete TALov. yf} wev yao aidegia i oekyvn: totto usv ov xai 6 Peoddyos [i.e. 
Orpheus] eionxe oagads “unoato tT’ GAAnV yotav GElQLTOV, NV te oEAnvyv | 
addavator xAjCovotvy, emtySovior S€ te unvyv, | 1 MOAN OvEE ExEL, MOAN GoteEa, 
TohAG Wérebon”’; cf. 2.282.11, 3.142.15, 172.19. Macrobius Comm. in somn. Scip. 
I.19.10-12, ... denique quia totius mundi ima pars terra est, aetheris autem 
ima pars luna est, lunam quoque terram sed aetheriam vocaverunt ... luna 
speculi instar lumen quo illustratur emittit, quia illa aeris et aquae, quae per se 
concreta et densa sunt, faex [1i.e. dregs, cf. Stoic doxa at Plu. De facie 9358 cited 
above (not in SVF)] habetur et idea extrema vastitate denseta est, nec ultra 
superficiem quavis luce penetratur; haec licet et ipsa finis sit, sed liquidissimae 
lucis et 1gnis aethern, ideo quamvis densius corpus sit quam cetera caelestia, 
multo tamen terreno purus ... 


Aétius Placita 2.26 


IIeot weyedousg oeknvys 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.26, Eusebius 15.27, ps.Galen 67a, Qusta Ibn Liuga 2.26 
Stobaeus 1.26.1bhk 
Theodoret 4.23 


ANALYSIS 


1. As our doxographer now pursues the questions that can be asked 





about the moon, he repeats the sequence that he used for the sun 
(cf. 2.21) and has the question of size follow that of substance. 


2. P records only two doxa1: 
XG’. MEQL weyEDOUS OEANVIS 
P2.26.1 = ot LtwMuxoil weiCova tij>¢ yijs AMOMatvovtat WS xAL TOV HALOV. 


P2.26.2 Tlaguevidns tonv tO HAio, xat an’ avtot mwtiCeodan. 


There are no significant variants in the tradition of P. 


3. Among 8’s coalesced doxai there are three that can be assigned to 
this chapter: 

1.26 title Teoi oedjvys ovoias xai weyéedous “nal OYNWATOS 

1.26.1b 


SI Tlaouevidns 
—ilonv o€ TO HALO, xaL YAO am’ avtTot mwtiCeoVan. 


1.26.1th 
S2 "AQLOTOTEANS 
—éhattova dé ti¢ yijc etvar TH weyéDet. 
1.26.1k 
53 Tlooetdmviog 6€ xal Ol MAEtOTOL TOV TTMLAOV 


—uetCova d€ Tis yijs, WS ual TOV NALOV. 


The two doxai from P are easily recognized. Because of the process of 
coalescence the Stoic doxa falls under the expanded name-label from 
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2.25.*47 ‘The Aristotelian doxa is additional. Due to the method used by 
S, we cannot use his evidence to determine the order of the doxai. 


4. I continues his paraphrase on the moon with his usual brevity: 


GAC’ 4.23, 106.12—-14 
Tr wal ot uév usiCova tis yijc AtoMatvovtat, 
T2 ot d6€ loduetoov, 
T3 ot d6€ ye €Aattova, 
T4 ddAdor d€ omidautic éxetv SidETeOV. 


He appears to preserve four doxai, all recorded anonymously. His 
evidence diverges from that of P and S at two significant points. In 
‘T’2 the moon is regarded as the same size as the earth, not the sun as in 
PS. ‘T4 1s a new doxa not found in P or 8. The question of the moon’s 
size 1s not dealt with by Achilles or any of the Aratean scholia. 


5. We thus appear to have a short chapter with at least four doxai. At 





first glance their order would seem to be reflected in ‘T’s text, even if the 
name-labels are missing. In spite of its brevity and apparent simplicity, 
however, this chapter contains two real difficulties. 

(a) It seems at first that A will simply follow the method of his chapter 
on the sun’s size, giving the various possibilities in terms of the size of 
the earth. ‘The view attributed to the Stoics that the moon is greater 
than the earth—of which the equivalent was surprisingly deleted in 





2.21*—hbeegins the sequence. The statement that not only the moon 
but also the sun 1s larger than the earth compensates for the earlier 
omission. It finds its opposite in the Aristotelian view, in which the 
moon 1s smaller than the earth. ‘The third lemma, found in both P 
and S, is most puzzling because it compares the moon not with the 
earth but with the sun, to which it is equal in size. One 1s inclined to 
think—with Theodoret, as we shall see—that a mistake has been made, 
i.e. that it should be equal to the earth in size (cf. 2.21.1*). ‘The additional 
information that the moon is wluminated by the sun does not belong 
in this chapter, but merely anticipates what will be dealt with in §/28.*%° 





47 Tt is obvious that the name-label Posidonius should not be retained in this chapter. 
S simply coalesces the Stoic doxai together. Kidd (1988) 472 fails to take the method of 
the diverse sources sufficiently into account. His F122 should end at the word dégoc. 

48 Tt could be taken as furnishing evidence that originally the Placita divided up an 
earlier account of Parmenides’ views which presented his views on the moon in a single 
cluster. 
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The straightforward diaeresis that one would expect—ereater, equal, 
lesser—is thus spoilt. It is very tempting to emend, but since E, P and S$ 
all agree, it would be unjustified to let systematics prevail and follow T, 
e.g. Taguevidys tony (ti yf) zai) tO Ato. 

(b) As we have seen on a number of occasions already, ‘I’ instinctively 
understands the method of constructing dtag~ewviat, so no doubt he 
creatively adapts his text when he lists the tenets petGova tis yiis, 
loouetoov, éAattova. What then about his additional doxa that the 
moon 1s the width of a span? ‘This would seem to correspond neatly 
with the minimum size given for the sun in the Epicurean view (a 
span being somewhat smaller than a foot; the apparent size of the 
moon is about the same as the sun, cf. Cleomedes Cael. 2.3 172.25). 
‘To our knowledge such a small (and recondite) measurement for the 
moon 1s found nowhere else (at D.L. 10.91 Epicurus merely says that 
the sun and other stars are the size they appear, but Cleomedes Cael. 
2.3 polemicizes against the view that the moon thdtxavty éottv HAixy 
cpatveta, i.e. the same formula used for the sun).*° On the other hand, 
there are also grounds for doubt. We have noted how free ‘IT is with 
his text. He may have easily added this detail in order to complete the 
parallelism with the size of the sun (4.22 106.6, the doxa of Heraclitus). 
Moreover, it 1s rather suspicious that the omt$auy is a biblical measure, 
used on seven occasions in the LXX, most notably at Is. 40:12, tis 
EUETONOE ... TOV OVEAVOV omLDaLf (Which ‘T quotes on at least half 
a dozen occasions). Diels DG 46 argued that this doxa ‘enriched the 
Placita with a fresh item’, but, true to his method, did not include it 
in his text. Mindful of the strictures of Michael Frede,*! we include it, 
but with some misgivings. Because the doxa is recorded nowhere else, 
it would certainly be rash to attribute it to a particular philosopher 
(e.g. Heraclitus). If it were the case that S had omitted the lemma, this 
would support the supposition that 1t was anonymous in A as well (cf. 
the fate of 2.24.6*). ‘I’s formulation with aAAot can be retained; it also 
occurs in the following chapter (2.27.5*). 





49 Tn the doxography on Parmenides at D.L. 8.77 it is stated that the sun was larger 
than the moon. Note also that in the Parmenidean doxa at 2.20.15* the sun and moon 
are also discussed together. 

459 Unless one follows Usener and Marcovich in adding (xai oediyvns) to D.L.’s text. 

4! Frede (1999) 147-149 could have cited this example when he argues that more 
material can be drawn from the evidence of 'T’ than we allowed for in our discussion in 


Vol. [:286—-288. 
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6. ‘The above uncertainties make their presence felt when we attempt 
to determine the chapter’s structure. If the order in T is retained and 
the inclusion of ‘T'4 is accepted, we obtain a flawed type C diaeresis. It 
is parallel to the diaeresis in 2.21, but as noted above is marred by the 
comparison with the sun (instead of the earth) in P2 = Str. It is possible 
that the text became corrupt early in its transmission. It is equally 
possible that A has not felt the need to adhere to a strict diaeretic 
scheme in this case. On the other hand, if ‘T'4 is not included, other 
possibilities emerge, since as we recall the order of the doxai in S8 1s 
uncertain. A may have started with a type A diaeresis between the Stoic 
and the Aristotelian doxa, and then added the doxa of Parmenides as a 
different kind of comparison. ‘There 1s no way for us to decide between 
these possibilities. In the diagram below we give two alternatives. 








7. The doxographical parallels are far fewer than for the question of the 
sun’s size (as we shall see, other aspects of the moon were considered 
more interesting). We observe that, as in {[21, A declines to include any 
scientific measurements attributed to the uadyuatixol; contrast Cicero 
ND. 2.103,'? Plu. De facie 923A—B, 932A—B. This is not only due to the 
fact that doxography has little use for exact figures. A considerable body 
of opinion continued to hold to the position that the moon was larger 
than the earth, in spite of solid scientific research that had proved the 
contrary.*’ Plutarch’s report of a doxa of Anaxagoras that the moon 
was the size of the Peloponnese (text below) 1s of interest as a parallel 
to his view on the size of the sun at 2.21.3*. It 1s the kind of doxa that 
may well have been included in the earlier doxographical tradition (it 1s 
recorded nowhere else and is missing in DK). 





452 Where note the word ostendunt, i.e. dxodetxvovow, also used by Plutarch at 9328 of 
Aristarchus. It 1s indeed instructive to compare the rigorous deductive method of this 
scientist in his extant treatise Teoi weyedmv xai arootyHUAtov HAtov zai oedAnvys, edited 
by Heath (1913) 352-411; cf. our comments above at n. 389. ‘The tradition about ‘Thales 
being the first to measure the moon’s size (cf. D.L. 1.24) 1s also ignored. 

493 Cf. Préaux (1973) 285-286, citing Pap. Louvr. 1.447, 459, and Pliny NH 2.49. On 
ancient philosophical and scientific views on the moon’s size see further Gundel (1935) 


84-86. 
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STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 


A. larger than the earth (= §1) — A A 

B_ same size as the sun (= §2) _ B) 

C smaller than the earth (= §3) é¢ C 

D_ no bigger than a span (= § 4) TCG B 
—— Diy 








RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
xc’. Heot ueyedouc oednvnc 


I Ol Stwrxol wetCova tijs yijs! Amopatvovtat ws XAL TOV NALOV. 
2 Tlaguevidys tonv? tO HAi@, xa yao? am’ avTod matiCeoVat. 
3 “AQLOTOTEANS EAGTTOVE THIS YTS, 
4 cGAdAot omidauris Exew Sidueteov*. 

TiS Yijs intercidit in E 

PG, toov E 


I 
2 
3 SE, om. P 

4 ex I) sed dubium 
8 





1 SVF 2.666; §2 28442 DK; $3 Tig Gigon; §4— 


26. On the size of the moon 


1 ‘The Stoics (declare that the moon is) larger than the earth, as the sun is 
as well. 

2  Parmenides (declares that it is) equal to the sun (in size), and indeed 
that it is illuminated by it. 

3 Aristotle (declares that it is) smaller (in size) than the earth. 

4 But others (declare that it) has the diameter of a span. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Eudemus on Anaximander and the later astronomers, see above ch. 21. Sto- 
ics ap. D.L. 7.132, see above ch. 21. Aristarchus, see above ch. 21. Cicero 
N.D. 2.103, luna autem, quae est, ut ostendunt mathematici, maior quam 
dimidia pars terrae ... Plutarch De facie 923A, ToAA® weifova [sc. tH yijv] Tis 
oekyvys ovoav we év TOIC ExAeLMTLXOIS AAVEOL OL LAD NWATLXOL xal Taic Sid TOD 
OXLAOUATOS WAQOSOLs TH] EMOYT] TO UEyedos AvapEteoto; 932A—B, aAd’ Atyuntt- 
OVUS LEV EBSOUNZOOTOSVOV OLLAL PEVELL LOQLOV Elvat TH CEdIvyv, AvaEayooay 8’ 
don edondvvyoos. “Agiotagyos b€ (tiv SiduEeteov tij>¢ yfis TOEOS) THY SidUETEOV 
TiS OEANVNS AOVOV EXOVOAYV ATOSELNVUOLV, OG EAGTTOV UEV 7 EENKOVTG MOOS Sexc- 
Evvéd, LElCwv 8’ 1] WS EXATOV OXTM MEDS TECOAEdKOVTAa TEL’ EotiV; Cf. 935E, 943E 
(cited in ch. 25). Lucian Jcar. 20, see above ch. 25. GCleomedes Cael. 2.3.69 
Todd, tiv dé oedijvyv ouxootéoav tic yii¢ paow ot GoteoAdyou eivon ... ei dé 
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ye toy NV 1 OEdvy 1 UeiCe@v tic yijc, MOAD Ugeos Gv avTiic xateontaCev ev talic 
VLVOMEVOLLG QLUTIS VIO TOV NALOV UIOSEOLAIS ... Paivetar d’ 1 GEAnVY LEYGAN nal 
TO NALD loouecyeD ys ZxaT TOV GOTEOWV WELCMV, EAGTTOV XAT TIV GAANDELAV AUVTOV 
ovoa ...; cf. 2.1.353. Galen De curandi ratione 11 256.11 Kuhn (on the use of 
reason), Mote €oxeobal mote THV SelEL AVTOV GYEL TOV TOIS LOLWTALLS ATLOTOV, 
NALOV HAL OEANVNS XAL Yijc, OV LOVOV TOV LEvEDMV, GAAG HAL TOV SLLOTNUGTOYV THC 
yvooews ...; Inst. log. 12.3 27.8 Kalbfleisch, péyeboc 5é xai HAtov (zai) oedjvyns 
XL TOV UAT AVTOVG AMOOTHUGTWV ECITNTAL HAL SESELXTAL TOTS COTQOOVOMOLS ... 
Basil in Hex. 6.11 109.3-11 Amand de Mendieta—Rudberg, xaitou ye ovdevoc 
NYWAto oyedOv TOV ZXALELWV O AOYOSG MOAAG YAO EOL UEVEDOV ZXAL ATOOTHUGTOV 
NAtov wal CEAnvys Eotiv EEEvEEiv TOIc AOYLOWOIS, TOV LL] MAQEOYWS TAS EVEOYELALC 
AVTAV nal TAS SuVaEts ETEOKEUMEVOV. EVYVOLOVWS OV Set xaTHYOOETV Huds TiC 
EAUTOV COVEVELAC, IVA UN TH NUETEOW AOYM WETET|TAL TOV SNULOVOEYNUATMV TA 
UEYLOTA, GAAG €& OAlywv TOV ElONnUEVWV MAE’ EAUTOIC AvadoyiCeoDaL, MOOG TIVE 
EOTL XAL ANALKG TA MAQEDEVTA. UN] TOLVUV UNSE OEANVYV OPDAAUM WEeTENONS, GAAG 
KOYLOUD, OG MOAAM TOV OPVAAUdY GxeErpEotEeds EotL MEOS GANnVelas eveeouv (cf. 
also Johannes Philoponus Ofi/. 194.20). Simplicius Comm. in Epzcteti ench. 
34.11 Hadot, at d€ (Stat Exdotov EvVOLAL, HAL SLAWAETAVOVOL MOAAGULC? At LEV, €E 
aiodjoews AGUBAVOLEVaL AMATWUEVIS, WS, TO TI CEdvHV tonv eivat TO weyéeder 
TOU Hiou: 7} Ard doéEews GAdYOU, WS 1) AEyovoa, TaOaV Hdovi cyatov eivau 7 
AO KOVYOU GBacaviotov, W¢ 1) A€yovuoa, SVO Gods civat TOV TAavtTOV, “ab 1) THV 
WuyxnVv o@ua voutCovoa. Isidore of Seville De rer. nat. 16. 


Aétius Placita 2.27 


IIegt oynwatos oeAnvnc 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.27, Eusebius 15.28, ps.Galen 68, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.27 
Stobaeus 1.26.1cfik 
Cf. Theodoret 4.24, Achilles 21 


ANALYSIS 


1. [his chapter 1s the fourth and final one in Book I devoted to the 
question of shape; cf. 2.2 (cosmos), 2.14 (Stars), 2.22 (sun). ‘There is still 
a chapter on the earth’s shape to come (P 3.10), but that 1s in Book III. 
Just as was the case for the previous chapter (2.26), we have a compact 
and seemingly straightforward chapter that nevertheless poses some 
awkward problems because of the nature of our evidence. 





2. P this time records four doxai: 
“xC. Ileot oynuatos oeAnvys 


P2.27.1 of Ttwixoi OPaEoeLdf] Elvan cs TOV HAtov. 
2.27.2 “Eumedoxaiic dtoxoeidi}. 

P2.27.9 ‘“Hedxrettoc oxagoeids. 

P2.27.4  cAAot xvAtVdQOELOT. 


These minimalist doxai follow the pattern of the earlier chapters on 
shape in Book I, where in each case they are four in number. Here, 
however, the other witnesses in P’s tradition give significant variants. 
Both E and G reverse the order of the second and third doxa (we 
cannot check against Q since he preserves the title only). Moreover in 
G a long section follows the final doxa in which the shape of the phases 
of the moon 1s explained (68, 627.22—29 Diels): 








oynuatiCetar SE 1 OEANVY ENTAYMS OTE TixtEetat, Soxet Matveodatr UNvoELdye, 
(cita) Stydtouos, eit’ GuUMPixvVETOS, Elta MaVvOeANVOS, Eita TAL ExavaxweEotoa 
avis yivetar GuUpixvoEtos, eita Swydtouos xal TO boteQgov uNvoELdye, elt’ &~pa- 
VIS KATH THV ZXALVIV. WAELOTOG YLVETOLL EOL AUTTS AOVOS. AEVETOL TOUTOV OYNUG- 
TLICEOVAL TOV TOOTOV OXLATOVONS EXCOTOTE TIS YTS MOMTOV LEV KATA TO ULOOLOV 
EQUTTS, MOTE SE KATO TO MOAVTEAES VTOEEEOVONS THIS OEANVIIS Els TO ZXOTAOV (TOV 
x@vov conj. Diels) tis yijs. 
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We return to this section, which Diels did not include in his reconstruc- 
tion, below. 





3. The evidence in 8 again has to be disentangled from his coalescence 
of the first three chapters on the moon: 


1.26 title Tegi oekivns ovotias xai ueyédoucs nai OYNWATOS 


1,26.1€ 

SI “HOGxAEltos OXAMPOELOT TH OYNUWATL. 

1.26.1f 

S2 "EumedoxAtic 
—O61oxoELdf] SE TH OYNUATL. 

53 tives d€ xVALWSOOELOT. 

1.26.11 

S4 Kiedviys 
—rAoelot] O€ TH OYNUWATL. 

1.26.1k 

55 Tlooetdmvioc S€ “al Ot TAEtOTOL TOV TTMLALOV 
—OPaLooEeLdot SE TH OYNWATL 

S6 oyNnUatiCeoVat SE AUTIV MOAAAYMS, ZXAL YAO MAVOEANVOV YLVOULEVIV 


This 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


2XALL OLYOTOMOV HAL AUPLAVETOV ZXAL WNVOELOT). 
evidence calls forth four comments. 


For Heraclitus $ left out his view on the moon’s ovotoa (cf. above on 
2.25), but does include his view on its shape. ‘The words t@ oyjwatt were 
probably added by S himself. 

The views of Empedocles and the anonymous view are coupled together, 
which suggests that they were linked in A, 1.e. supporting the order in 
EG against P. 

The doxa of Cleanthes 1s problematic. In our analysis of 2.25 we decided 
that the Cleanthean lemmata in $ most likely come from A (see sect. 3). 
The second of these, that the moon is cap-like in shape, must then derive 
from this chapter.** ‘The doxa is thus parallel to the idiosyncratic view 
on the stars’ shape at 2.14.2*. A further difficulty is that we do not know 
what its place in the chapter was. It is possible that it was included as 
a minority position within the Stoic school (as in 914 and 425). It could 
also have a place in the list of odd non-spherical views. Because of the 
complications of the extended Stoic lemma here, we opt for the latter 
position. 

As in §/26 there is no need to retain the extended Stoic name-label: the 
Stoics represent the majority view on the question, which is placed first. 
We note that here (unlike in 926) S does not include the parenthetical 
remark drawing the analogy with the sun. It is more likely that he left 
it out than that it is an addition of P, so it should be retained. He then 


#4 But the Chrysippean view on the sun’s shape at 26.11 we assigned to AD. 
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adds a brief excerpt on the monthly shapes of the moon, which 1s quite 
similar, though shorter, than the additional section in G (but the order 
is reversed, starting with the full spherical moon). It is to be agreed with 
Diels that this section should be included in A, where it has a logical 
place (contrary to the case of the sun, the moon has more than one 
kind of shape) following on from the doxa of its sphericity.*° But what 
should we do about the longer doxa in G? Diels at DG 15 plausibly 
argued that G derives his extract not from P but from elsewhere, but 
did not observe the striking similarity to the section in S$. It is hard to 
see, however, how the two extracts could have the same provenance.*® 
As Diels rightly pointed out, this kind of material is very common, and 
G could have taken it from anywhere. For our reconstruction it 1s not of 
great importance. 


4. The remaining evidence is scanty. 'T’ only gives a general reference to 
the subject without any doxa (4.24, 106.14-17): 


HOLL TL Set AEVELV, COG EXETVOL OYNUGTWV MEOL ZXAL ExAElPEWV xAL SLAOTHUATMV 
UVVOAOYOUOLY ... 


The plural might just be an indication that A spoke not only about 
the moon’s actual shape, but also about the apparent shapes during its 
phases, as in the additional doxa found in S. ‘The section in Ach ch. 21 
on the moon 1s also very short: 


Isagoge 21, 49.8-9 Maass ~ 30.12—13 Di Maria 


Achi oxTjua dé avtiis (sc. Oey) ot LEV O~PateoELdéc, 
Ache ot d€ dtonoELdéc. 


The doxai of the Stoics and Empedocles are easily recognized. Ach 
here uses exactly the same method as A, but as in the case of the 
moon’s substance (see 2.25) he is even briefer. In addition at 49.14-24 
Maas ~ 30.17-25 Di Maria he includes a section on the phases of the 
moon which differs from G and is a little more detailed.*?’ The other 
Aratean scholia do not discuss the moon’s shape. 





#5 But it is certainly not impossible that the source was AD. 

456 Since G did not have access to A (but did have access to the doxographical 
tradition anterior to A; cf. our remarks on G 16-24 in Vol. [:144) and S did not have 
access to PG (the possibility of contamination is not relevant here, cf. Vol. I:267—260). 

457 ‘There are also two anonymous doxai on the moon’s changing shapes in 49.25- 
50.13 Maass ~ 31.1-19 Di Maria. ‘The latter’s comparison with a mirror recalls the 
Pythagorean doxa in 2.25.15* and the description of Empedocles’ theory in Philo Prov. 
2.70. But resemblance to A is not close. 
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5. A begins with the Stoic view, which corresponds to the generally 
held opinion in Hellenistic and later times.’ It is striking that in all 
five chapters on shape the Stoics are chosen to represent this position 
and in all cases except 2.22 the doxa is placed first.©° ‘The following 
doxa, which can also be seen as an addition to the first, then notes 
that the phases of the moon also result in a diversity of shapes, the 
implication being that these are dependent on its spherical shape. ‘he 
remaining four doxai are, it seems, grouped together in a type CG 





diaeresis as all involving variations on circular shape: bowl-like, disc- 
like, cap-like, cylindrical (1.e. a disc in three dimensions). ‘Uhe order, as 
we noted above, is contested. ‘The sequence Heraclitus—Empedocles— 





anonymi in EG is not only supported by 8; it also presents a more 
logical sequence (cf. a similar sequence is found in reverse in 2.22). 
The final anonymous view seems rather odd, but can be at least partly 
explained as a theoretical possibility indicated by the segment of a circle 
drawn on the sun when it 1s eclipsed by the moon. A cylindrical shape 1s 
implied for the earth in P 3.10.2. We also cannot determine the position 
of the Cleanthean doxa with certainty.*’ ‘he sequence bowl-disk—cap 
cylinder might seem the most logical, but it 1s risky to separate the 
conjoined doxai in § (supported by EG). It is of course very strange that 
such a view 1s attributed to Cleanthes, but we will make a suggestion as 
to how it happened below. 

‘The present chapter can thus be interpreted either as a a type C 
diaeresis (5 different shapes) or a type A diaeresis (spherical versus other 
circular shapes), with one of the arms containing a further type C 














diaeresis. As we shall see in the following section the second interpre- 
tation 1s supported by parallels elsewhere. It 1s also found in Achilles, 
who gives only an anonymous opposition between spherical and disc- 
like, 1.e. the bare outline of the type A diaeresis in A. It is noteworthy 
that three different elements in the tradition include a section on the 
shapes of the phases of the moon (SGAch). ‘This suggests, but does not 


necessitate, a common origin in the anterior doxographical tradition. 














#58 Tt is so much taken for granted that Cicero does not even bother to mention it at 
ND. 2.103. 

9 Tn 3.10 the name-label is “Thales and the Stoics and their successors’. 

469 Of course even the place of the doxa in the chapter is not certain; Diels attributed 
it to AD, but in our analysis of S’s lemma in 4/25 we retained it for A. 
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6. From the doxographical-dialectical parallels 1t emerges that this 
question too was seen as a standard topic of inquiry, although not 
always clearly enunciated. Quintilian cites it as a guaestio generalis and 
gives three options: spherical or flat or pointed.*' Lactantius gives the 
alternatives of spherical or concave (cf. perhaps the doxa of Heraclitus). 
There seems little doubt that, as in the similar chapter on the shape 
of the earth (3.10), the main diaeresis 1s between spherical and other 
shapes.’ ‘Texts referring to non-spherical views on the moon’s shape 
are quite rare (an exception 1s found in an unusual context in Plutarch, 
see the text below). Clearly it had long ceased to be a scientific option. 
On the other hand, there are a number of interesting texts in which it 1s 
argued that if the moon were not spherical, it would not be possible to 





explain the visible evidence of its phases. Aristotle gives this argument 
in his De Caelo (text below), but does not actually give any alternative 
shapes (some are supplied by Simplicius in his Commentary, but not 
the ones in this chapter). Even more interesting is the Parisian papyrus, 
which mentions the alternatives of being dtoxoeidysg and oxagoetdi, 1.e. 
the doxai of Empedocles and Heraclitus in the present chapter.*® ‘This 
is a good example of a dialectical procedure. It is quite well possible 
that as the result of such an argument alternative shapes were able to 
enter the doxographical tradition even if they were never actually held 
by a philosopher, e.g. in the case of the Cleanthean view or the anony- 
mous view in this chapter. A fine parallel 1s found im the discussions on 
the shape of the earth, where non-spherical shapes were taken more 
seriously in the tradition. At least six shapes are cited in various texts 
(flat, concave, cube, pyramid, cone, cylinder).*** ‘These texts combine 
scientific and dialectical argument in a tradition that goes back to Aris- 





46! The third option is strange, but does remind us of the doxa that the moon is 
cap-shaped! 

462 Cf. the discussion at Mansfeld (1992a) 104-106, who emphasizes the main division 
given by Aristotle in Cael. 2.13 293b34. See also Part I sect. 9 at n. 241. 

463 "The papyrus contains an Ars astronomica which it attributes by means of an acrostic 
poem to Eudoxus. The treatise is universally regarded as spurious and is not taken up 
in Lasserre (1966). We cite below the edition of Blass (1887). ‘There is no doxography in 
the treatise except in the final columns (22—23), where it attributes various calendrical 
measurements to Eudoxus, Democritus, Callipus ete. 

464 E.g, Cleomedes Cael. 1.5 passim, Ptolemy Syn. Math. 1.4, and cf. the texts on the 
shape of the cosmos cited above on 2.2. ‘The example of the cube (from Plato 77. 55c3) 
shows that there is the usual confusion between cosmic region and element; cf. our 
remarks above in ch. 6~7. 
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totle.*© It should be noted that this argument also links the actual shape 
of the moon as body to its apparent shape in its various phases, and 
so provides additional background for the combination of these two 
aspects of the subject in the present chapter as noted above in sect. 5. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 5) 


A shape spherical 





1 general shape spherical (= § 1) A < 

2 modified spherical shape in phases (= § 2) 2 
B_ shape circular but not spherical 4 

1 bowl-like (= §3) 

2  cap-like (= §4) BRB ~ 

3 disc-like (= §5) — oO 

4 cylinder-like (= § 6) — 4 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
xC. [leet oynuatocs oedyyvys 


ot Ttwixol o~anooerdf] eivat! a> TOV HALOv. 


N 


OYHUATLCEOVaL SE AUTNV MOAAAYHs, XAL YAO MAVOEANHVOV YLVOLEVIV 
ZXALL SLYOTOWOV ZOL AUCPLXAVOTOV XALL UNVOELOT). 

“Hoaxrettocg oxamoerdot’. 

Kieavi'ys miAoEeton)’, 

"EumedoxAtc SuoxoEtdty*, 

OALKOL? XVALVOQOELON’. 


MD Or P CO 


etvat om. P? 

TO OxNWati add S 
dé TH oxHUatt add S$ 
dé TH oxHUatt add S 
dé add $ 


multa de septem lunae formis addidit G; vide supra 


Hoke oon & 


§1-2 SVF 2.667; §3 22a12 DK; §4 SVF 1.506; §5 31460 DK; §6— 





#65 Goulet (1980) 199 remarks in a note ad loc. that ‘le paragraphe sur les différentes 
formes de la terre proposées par les physiciens est moins doxographique (Aetius III 10 
...) que théorique’. It is true that the names are left out. ‘The procedure, however, 
is dialectical rather than theoretical. The link to positions attributed to philosophers 
in the doxographical tradition is by no means fanciful. See further the discussion by 
Mansfeld cited above in n. 462. 
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27. On the shape of the moon 


1 ‘The Stoics (declare that the moon) is ball-like, just like the sun. 

2 And it is shaped in many different ways, for it becomes full-moon and 
half-moon and gibbous and moon-like (i.e. crescent-shaped). 
Heraclitus (declares that it 1s) bowl-like. 

Cleanthes (declares that it 1s) cap-like. 

Empedocles (declares that it 1s) disc-like. 

But others (declare that it is) cylinder-lke. 


MOB OO 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 2.11 291b18, } 8 ogkyvy Seixvutat dua TOV TEQl TV Swe OTL 
OPALOOELONS OV YAO av Eyiveto AVEGVOUEVYH xa PVivovoa TA UWEV TAEtOTA WNVO- 
ELd|S 1) Gueplxvetoc, amas dé StyOtouos. xAL TAAL SLA TOV GOTEOAOYLZOV, OTL 
ov cv Yoav ai tod Hhiov éxAgipets unvoedeic. Cf. APo. 1.13 78b3, mGAW ws THY 
OEAIVHV SELXVVOVOLV OTL OPOALOOELONS, SLA TOV AVENOEWV—EL YAO TO AVEaVOUE- 
VOV OUTW OPALQOELOES, AVEAVeEL 6’ 1) OEANVH, PAVEQOV OTL OPALEOELONC—OVUTW UEV 
OvV Tod StL yéyovev 6 OVAAOYLOUOC, Avamakw dé tedEvtos TOD UgGOV Tod SLOTL 
..5 also Ph. 2.1 193b29, cited above ch. 20. Vitruvius g.1—-3, see on ch. 28. 
Pliny NH 2.41, sed omnium admirationem vincit novissimum sidus ... lunae. 
multiformi haec ambage torsit ingenia contemplantium et proximum igno- 
rarl maxime sidus indignantium, crescens semper aut senescens, et modo cur- 
vata in cornua falcis, modo aequa portione divisa, modo sinuata in orbem 
... Cleomedes Cael. 2.5.37—40, ei wév obv éminédm TH oxHuate exéyeyto (sc. 
Y O€Anvn), evdems Av dua TH tagedVetv AO CvVOdSOV TOV TALOV EXANEOUTO xa 
EUEVEV AV UEYOL OVVOSOU TANOENS. VUVL SE CPALOLXOV EYOVOG TO OYTUG OVTM TAC 
TOV OXNUATOV tdéac GotEdel. 2.5.87-1, OL UsV OVV TAAGLOL TELG ElvaL EEL TIV 
OEANVHV OXNUATA EPAOAV, TO UNVOELOES, TO SLYOTOMOV, TO TMEMANOWUEVOV ... OL 
SE VEMTEQOL TECGEDEGAY TOIC TELOL TO VOV ZxAAOUUEVOV GUPixvETtov ... Papyrus 
Parisinus | col. 12.1-9, 1) oeAjvy ogatooetdyjs got’ ei ev yae Tv StoxoELdij¢ 
. el d€ Eotat oxaqoetdrs ... Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 288B (why do children 
wear amulets called bullae?), GAN dea un xai totto dia THY GEANVHV PoQotoL. 
TO YAO PALVOUEVOV OYTUA Tic Cems, Stav 1) Siydunvoc, ob oPaLooELdés GA- 
KO PAXOELdES EOTL “Hal SiOXOELOES, WS “EumEdoxAi|SG OleTAL, ZXAL TO VIMOXELWEVOV. 
Quintilian /nst. Or. 7.2.6 (on generales quaestiones), quaeritur per coniecturam 
et qualitatem circa modum speciem numerum ... luna globosa an plena an 
acuta. Lucian Jcar. 20, see ch. 25. Lactantius Du. Inst. 3.3.4 (example of sc- 
entia beyond human reach), nam causas naturalium rerum disquirere aut scire 
velle ... item luna globosa sit an concava. Simplicius in Cael. 479.8, ei ovv 
OEANVY EX TOV OQOWLEVOV AUTIS PWTLOU@V oMarooerdys Setxvutat, STAOV OTL nal 
TO CAA Ein AV GCPALOOELOF}. ci YAO UL] OPaLooELdijs Tv, GAAG TUUTAVOELOI|S, El TU- 
XOL, 1} PaXoELdr]c, OVX AV OL PHTLOWOL ToLOVTOL Eyivovto ... Schol. in Aristoph. 
Nubes 157.12 Holwerda, 6 yao tis oedyvns xvxAOS OTEOyyVAOELOI|S, uaDaIEE 
XAL TA EOONTOA. HAL POOL TOUVG MEEL TA TOLADTA SELVOUS OVTW xaTaYELV TI DEov. 


Aétius Placita 2.28 


IleQt MwtLoU@V oCEdIVYS 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.28, Eusebius 15.29, ps.Galen 69, Lydus De mensibus 3.12, 
Qusta Ibn Laga 2.28 

Stobaeus 1.26.2 

Cf. Philo Somn. 1.23, 53 


ANALYSIS 


1. Our doxographer moves on to the next subject of his sequence of 
chapters on the moon, the source of its ight. Here and in the fol- 
lowing three chapters, as noted above in ch. 25 sect. 3, we are in a 
privileged position. S abandons his scheme of coalescence. It was dif- 





ficult enough to coalesce the five chapters on the sun. For the subject 
of the moon, however, there are no less than seven chapters in all. $ 
recognizes that to join them all together 1s too much labour, and so, 
having coalesced the first three, he changes his method and, as 1t would 
seem, simply writes out the remaining four chapters, including even the 
chapter headings as subheadings.*° ‘he fact that P contains no mate- 
rial at all which is missing in 8S gives this supposition strong support. 
‘There remains the possibility that material from AD 1s admixed. As it 
happens, however, these chapters contain few references to the schools 
dealt with by AD.*°’ In short, in these chapters no reconstruction needs 





to be done, only analysis. In the light of these altered circumstances we 
commence with the evidence furnished by S. 





It should also be noted that this chapter contains various degrees of 
overlap, particularly in the use of name-labels, with the two succeeding 
chapters. We shall discuss this phenomenon in greater detail in ch. 29 
SECU. 5. 





#66 See our comments on his method in Vol. I:218. On S’s titles and sub-titles 
see Mansfeld (2000b) 182-183. ‘These appear in both mss., so are not likely to be 
contaminated from P, as a small number of headings in the Florentine ms. are; see 
Vol. I:267. Diels DG 68 notes S’s procedure, but does not realize the importance of the 
evidence in showing how A went to work. 

467 ‘There is only one problematic lemma in §29; see our analysis there. 
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2. The chapter as preserved by S contains seven doxai: 


1.26.2 Ileot 5€ PWTLOLAV AUTIC 

SI ‘Avagiuavéeoc, Zevo~avys, Bnowoos to.ov avtiyy Exel (dc. 

S2 "AQLOTOTEANS LOLOV LEV, COALOTEQOV SE TMS. 

53 OL TTWMLXOL GUAVEOPAVES, AEQOELOES YAO. 

S4. "AVTLPOV LOLOMEYYT] UEV THV OEANVYV, TO O° AMOXOVITOUEVOV TEQL 


AUTNV VIO TIS MEOOGPOATS TOD HALov AuavEeoctoVaL, TEPUXotoOs TOU 
LOXVEOTEQOV TO GODEVEOTECOV GUAVEOTV’ O dy OVUPALVELV ZXOL TEL 
TO CAAG COTO. 


55 Oats MEW@tos EPH VO tov NALov mwtiCeoBat. 

S6 IIutdayooas, Taouevidys, EumedsoxArtjc, ‘“Ava&ayooacs, Myntoodw- 
QOG OWOLWG. 

S7 “HOGxAELTOS TAVTOV METOVBEVAL TV TE OEANVIV XAL TOV TALOV. 


oZxamoELoEIC SE OVTAS TOIS OYTUGOL TOUS GOTEEAS, SEYOUEVOUGC 
TOS GILO TiS VYOKS AvaDUULGOEWS AVYAS, PatiICeodaL TOO 
TV PAVTACLAV, AALLTOOTEQWS UEV TOV NALOV, Ev LaTAOWTEOW 
vao aéor méeogeoVa, Tv dé CEdrvv Ev DOAWTEOM nal SLA TODTO 
CLUAVEOTEOAYV CPatveoDat. 


The succession of doxai seems straightforward. As P will show, avtfjc¢ in 
the title replaces ogAjvys, and the connecting particle 6€ 1s added by $ 
as well. We note the penchant for multiple name-labels, particularly (as 
we shall see) for the main positions S1 and S$5—6. We can compare A’‘s 
procedure in 2.1, preserved by S but epitomized away by P. 


3. For P the situation now changes dramatically. He is no longer a vital 
witness, but now stands on trial, as it were, since his every move can be 
checked through comparison with 8. He retains four doxat: 


x1. leet pwtiouadv oeAynvys 


P2.28.1 “Avaésiuavdeoc totov avutiv ExEv POs, GOaLOTEGOV SE WG. 
P2.28.2 “Avtupav idim méyyet Aue TV GEAIvHV, TO 8’ GTOXOUITOUEVOV 
NEOL AVTNV VIO TiS TOOOPOAT|s TOD NAlov auaveotovat, 
MEPVAOTOSG TOU LOYVEOTEQOV TUEOS TO GOVEVEDTEQOV GLUAVEOTV’ O 
dt] OvupatvEelv “al MEQL TA GAAG COTEQ. 
P2.28.3 Odahfis xal ot an’ avtod VIO Tod NALov mwtiCeodat tHv CEdAynvyv. 
2.28.4 “Hodxrettoc to avto mexovbEvat TOV HALoV xa THY CEATVYV" 
OXAMOELOEIS YAO OVTAS TOG OYNUAOL TOUS GOTEEAS SEYOUEVOUG 
dE TAS ATO Tis VYOGS AvatuULdoEwWS avYAS PwTiTeoBat TEOG 
TV PAVTQAOLAV, AALUTMOOTEQOV LEV TOV NALOV, EV LADAEMTEOW 
yao Geo PeoeoVat, TV SE GEA Ev DOAWTEEM, SLA TOTO XCLL 
CUAVEOTEOAYV CPatveoDa. 


The other witnesses, amplified by Lydus, yield no significant variants. 
G reduces the chapter to just two doxai, P1 and P3. He alone has the 
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singular in the title, no doubt yet another Verschlummbesserung. But for all 
his faults G well understands the basic method of the Placita. His two 
doxai reproduce the diaphonia that lies at the heart of the chapter’s 
structure. 

P preserves the original title in A. His manipulations are quite trans- 
parent. It is important to note that he does not alter the order of the 
doxai he retains. 


(1) St is conflated with S2 attributed to Aristotle. This could be the result of 
a parablepsis that entered very early in the tradition (it 1s already present 
in E). It could also be due to P himself, who not without reason decided 
that there was very little difference between the doxai (1.e. 1f Aristotle’s 
‘dimmer light’ is taken to mean ‘dimmer compared with the sun’). 

(2) $3 attributed to the Stoics is deleted, no doubt because it adds little (the 
comment on the airy nature repeats the doxa in 4/25). That the moon is 
G&UAavEds 1s also afhrmed in the doxai of Antiphon and Heraclitus. 

(3) Antiphon’s doxa $4 1s retained entire. P writes t6tw péyyet AGuaetv, S 
simply isStogeyyf. ‘The adjective occurs only here, but seems very much a 
vox doxographica. Both the aim of extreme compression and the avoidance 
of verbs are characteristic of doxographical style. Moreover S$ is less 
motivated than P to make alterations. So we opt for S. The word mvedc¢ 
in P, however, should be retained.*®° 

(4) For S5—-6 P deletes the meatos eveetys motif applied to Thales (cf. 2.24.1 
on the sun’s eclipse, P 4.2.1 on the soul). He also shortens the name- 
label to OaAijcg vat ot ax’ adtot (a frequent habit; cf. our discussion at 
Vol. I:192). The implication is that he regards Pythagoras Parmenides 
etc. as belonging to the succession of ‘Thales. 

(5) The final Heraclitean lemma is completely copied out by P. The textual 
differences between P and S are minimal. 


4. I’ does not make any use of this chapter. It is more surprising that 
Ach does not touch on its subject-matter. ‘Two texts in Philo, however, 
sive us insight into how this theme was dealt with in the anterior 
doxographical tradition:*° 


(1) Philo Somn. 1.23, 3.209.23-26 C—-W 


TL O€; OEANTVY MOTEQOV YvIOLOV 1) VODOV ETLPEQETAL PEYYOS NALAnaic EmLAauTO- 
UEVOV AxTioOL 7 xa’ AUTO LEV LOLA TOUTWV OVSETEOOV, TO 6’ EEF GuUMOtV ws AV 
€& olxelov “AL GAAOTELOV MVEOSG ZOGUA; 


468 Cf. cf. Plu. De facie 933p and Cherniss’ comment ad loc. 
469 Both texts belong to the cache discussed above in ch. 11 sect. 4(3). 
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(2) Philo Somn. 1.53, 3.216.12-13 C-W 


TL OE MEOL PWTLOUOV OCEANS, El VODOV EVEL PEYYOG, EL YVNOLW LOVW YOT|TAL; 


‘These two brief texts provide fascinating evidence. ‘The latter contains 
our chapter’s title’? and a basic diaphonia: either the moon shines with 





bastard light, 1.e. derived from elsewhere, or its ilumination comes from 
within itself. Ihe former starts with the same division, but then adds a 
third possibility which combines the two, 1.e. that 1t has a mixture of its 
own and extraneous light. ‘Vhe difference between the two schemas 1s 





of course precisely that between a type A and a type B diaeresis. 


5. Before we proceed to analyse A’s chapter it 1s worth examining fur- 
ther the doxographical-dialectical parallels which for this chapter are 
unusually extensive. They confirm the importance of the structural 
schemas revealed by the Philonic texts cited above. ‘The single diapho- 
nia of Philo’s second text can be seen in Epicurus, Lucretius, Cicero, 
Apuleius, and Augustine (texts below). ‘The tripartite schema in Philo’s 
first text 1s also found, albeit less clearly, in Plutarch’s treatise on the 
moon’s appearance (cf. esp. 928c xata ovyxeaotv). We thus have two 
doxographical responses to this question, the one involving a diaeresis 
of the A type, the other of the B type. Most interestingly this alter- 
nation between two and three basic views also occurs in more scientific 
accounts. We find the former in Vitruvius, the latter in Cleomedes.*’! In 
both cases the view of Berosus 1s used for the ‘own light’ view. ‘The atti- 
tudes to the doxai put forward also show interesting variation: Epicu- 
rus, Philo and Augustine are pessimistic about the possibility of reach- 
ing certainty on the question; Plutarch is more mildly sceptical; Cleom- 
edes thinks argumentation points to one of the three views (the mixed 
non-reflective view). In authors such as Cicero NV.D. 1.87, Rep. 6.17 and 
Pliny NH 2.43 it 1s simply assumed that the reflection theory is cor- 
rect. Vitruvius neatly follows the procedure of the Béotc, 1.e. pro et contra 
dwere, with the second position (Aristarchus, borrowed light) obviously 
the stronger, even if the author does not indicate this expressis verbis. 


6. With this background in mind, the chapter’s structure can now be 
tackled. The main étaqwvia is formed by Si and $5, the two doxai 
standing under the leadership of the venerable Milesians Anaximander 


479 'The same title is also mentioned at Mut. 67. 
#71 On Cleomedes’ third doxa, which he favours, see further below n. 474. 
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and ‘Thales. ‘This repeats what was found in 4/25 and once again the 
order is not chronological, the pupil preceding the teacher.’ Berosus, 








who elsewhere is the chief representative of the ‘own light’ view, 1s 
placed after the two Presocratics Anaximander and Xenophanes. ‘The 
phrase tdtov pac is obviously parallel to yvjowv géyyosg in Philo (cf. 
Cleomedes Cael. 2.4.27). ‘The extreme brevity of S2 and $3 make them 
difficult to mterpret. We take the former basically to be a restatement 
of the first position, adding that the light is thinner (.e. feebler).*”? ‘The 
Stoic doxa in §3 is altogether too short. It too could be a restatement 





of the first position. More likely, however, it 1s related to the views 
presented anonymously at Philo Somn. 1.23 and attributed to the Stoics 
by Plu. De facie 928D, 933D (cf. also Cleomedes Cael. 2.4.21-32). This 
would mean that the dim, air-like appearance (cf. boAgewtegos at Plu. 
933D) is due to a mixture of the sun’s light and the moon’s own light 
(or bodily nature).*”* ‘Uhis mterpretation is more likely in our view, but 
there 1s no way that A’s reader could have been sure of what was meant. 
In the light of our parallels, 11 may be surmised that A’s desire for 
brevity has obscured the systematics of his Vorlage. 

The view of Antiphon in §4 could also be regarded as a qualified 
version of the ‘own light’ position. It 1s better, however, to regard it 
as a ‘compromise’ view: the moon has its own light, but this ight can 





be obscured by the presence of the more powerful light of the sun.*” 


472 Tn the brief doxography on Anaximander’s thought at D.L. 2.1 we read tiv te 
OEAVYV WEevdo~at xal ato NHAtov mwtiteodar. The style coheres well with A’s doxog- 
raphy, but not its contents! Kahn (1960) 61 states firmly that this view is ‘certainly 
incorrect’. 

473 But feebler than what? Since the doxa is not based on any statement in the 
Aristotelian corpus, one wonders whether it is an extrapolation from the doctrine of 
the fifth element, it being necessary to find some reason for the diminished intensity of 
the moon’s light. 

474 For the dispute on what the mixture exactly is, a mixture of two kinds of light or 
of sunlight and the moon’s own ovoia, see Cherniss (1957) 123, GOrgemanns (1970) 88, 
Goulet (1980) 221, Kidd (1988) 476ff, Bowen—Todd (2004) 137 n. 8. From Philo it is 
apparent that the doxographical tradition opted for the former and this fits in better 
with the structure of A’s chapter. 

479 tT &moxevumtouEevov meQi avtyv must be taken to refer to the part of the moon 
concealed in its various phases; cf. 2.29.7* tag unviatovg amoxevpets. It is a fine 
example of how the method of the Placita encourages the preservation of unusual views. 
Antiphon occurs only five times in A’s remains (also in P 1.22 on time (only in S), 2.20.4* 
on the ovota of the sun, 2.29.3* on the moon’s eclipses, in P 3.16 on the origin of the 
sea). These physical fragments have been very little discussed (they are not mentioned 
in the long survey in Narcy (1989)). If they are from Tlegi dande_etas, as is generally 
assumed, one wonders whether they were made in a proto-sceptical context. 
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We note that the verb Guaveotv picks up the adjective auaveopaveés 
in the Stoic view. This increases the likelihood that these two doxai 
are to be taken together as compromise views. ‘They reflect the type B 
diaeresis in the tradition, as well as supplying a transition from the one 
pole of the main division to the other. 

The doxa of Thales that the moon’s light 1s derivative represents 





the majority view in antiquity. ‘The ‘discovery’ motif perhaps underlines 
this, as does the impressive list of five Presocratic names that follow. It 
is perhaps surprising that A does not use the striking term vo8oc, which 
is prominent in the tradition (Lucretius, Philo, Lucian, Apuleius). In 
addition he does not pay specific attention to the doxa of Empedocles 
in which the moon’s reflection of the sun’s ight is compared to what 
happens in a mirror (Philo, Plutarch). 

The remaining puzzle is the final lemma, so far not yet discussed. 
The Heraclitean doxa might appear to belong to the first half of 
the diaphonia, since the moon is thought to derive its light in its 





bowl from the moist exhalation. ‘Vhe difference between this view and 
the view of Anaximander cum suis 1s that the light of the moon 1s 
only apparently less bright because the planet happens to be situated 
in murky air rather than the bright air in which the sun moves.*”° ‘The 
‘epistemological’ aspect 1s given strong emphasis (patifeodoat Teds THV 
PAVTAOLAV, AUAavEeoTEQav PatveoVat). Three reasons can be given for the 
placement of the doxa at the end. 


(1) Simply because it is an unusual view, 1.e. that the sun and the moon 
should have the same light. As we have seen, such views are often 
relegated to the end. 

(2) Precisely because it 1s an ‘epistemological view’, 1.e. it deals with how 
the two planets appear to the observer; cf. the placement of Epicurus’ 
‘modal’ view in 2.2.5*, 2.4.13*, 2.13.15* etc. 

(3) Because it directly compares the sun and the moon. It so happens that in 
four chapters a lemma dealing with the sun and the moon together (also 
2.20.15**, 2.24.9*, 2.30.9") appears to be placed at the end. In three cases 
(not 2.24.9*) a comparative element is involved. One wonders whether 
there was a separate chapter in one of A’s sources involving some kind of 
comparison between the sun and the moon, but it is hard to see how this 
could have been combined with a scheme such as we have in ch. 20-24 
and 25-31. 





476 "The doxa can easily be deduced from material that was the basis of the kind of 
doxography found in D.L. 9.10. ‘The fact that the moon is feebler needs to be explained 
precisely because the diminished light of the stars 1s accounted for in terms of their 
distance from the earth. 
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All three explanations are possible and viable, and it 1s perhaps not 
necessary to choose between them. In each case it entails that the doxa 
falls outside the type B diaeresis postulated above. 


7. Finally a word should be said about the treatment of this question in 
the Epicurean tradition, which as we have seen earlier‘ reveals close 
and very interesting early links to the Placita tradition. In his Lp. Pyth. 
Epicurus first discusses the question of the moon’s phases (§ 94 x€vwots 
“ual TAnewots), which A treats in 4/29, before turning to the question 
of the source of its light. For this he compactly gives the two main 
positions before citing unspecified analogies in our own experience. 








‘The approach taken by Lucretius two centuries later is more interest- 
ing.*’8 In Book V he refers on three occasions to the subject of this chap- 
ter. (1) At 5.575577, while discussing the question of the moon’s size, he 
makes a parenthetic remark about the source of its light. ‘Vhe contrast 
between a ‘bastard light’ and ‘its own light’ 1s exactly the same as that 
found in Philo Somn. 1.23 (cf. also Lucian and Apuleius, who makes ref- 
erence to the Lucretian passage).*’”? (2) At 5.705~-750 four explanations 
are given for the moon’s iluminations, combining the questions of its 
light and its phases separated in Epicurus, but with the main emphasis 
on the former: (a) the moon 1s struck by the sun’s rays, 1.e. the domi- 
nant view; (b) the moon shines with its own light, so that (1) the phases 
are caused by the interposition of another body (cf. Epicurus Ep. Pyth. 
94),*°° or (1) the moon 1s half dark, half light, 1.e. the doxa of Berosus, 
as indicated by the words in 726, Babylonica Chaldaeum doctrina; (c) a fresh 
moon comes into being every day; this doxa in A 1s attributed to Xeno- 
phanes, see 2.13.13* on the stars, and somewhat obscurely for both sun 
and moon at 2.24.8*, but not used in §/28. (3) At 5.768—770 in discussing 
the moon’s concealments he cites the view that 1f the moon has its own 
light, it might grow faint in certain regions of the universe; this 1s rem- 
miscent of the view of Heraclitus in this chapter, but obviously not the 
same (see also our comments at ch. 29 sect. 7). 

Lucretius’ debt to the doxographical tradition and its method in 
these passages 1s clear.**' He uses the basic division to good effect, 





477 See above ch. 23 sect. 6. 

478 See further the discussion at Runia (1997), esp. 99-102. 

479 Cf. also Catullus 34.14, notho lumine. At Runia (1997) 101 it is argued that both poets 
may be dependent on doxographical texts. 

489 'Text cited in parallels to § 209. 

#81 On this debt see further Mansfeld (1990a) 3143-3154. 
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particularly in the second passage. Name-labels are not important to 
him and philosophers’ names would not have been appropriate in 
the poetic context. He makes an exception for the doxa of Berosus, 
which can be suitably referred to as a foreign view. The chief pomt 
to be made, as in Epicurus, is the possibility of the various views 
(cf. 705 potest, 715 posstt, 718 licet esse, 720 potest, 731 cur nequeat, also 769). 
Why should one fight for the one view rather than the other (cf. 729 
pugnat, a clear reference to the dissensio philosophorum)? Ultimately it is 
the ‘epistemological’ aspect of the doxography when it is used for the 
doctrine of multiple explanation that is of chief interest for him, as it 
was for his teacher. 

Lucretius’ covert reference to Berosus also has a further point of 
interest. It has often been argued, notably by David Sedley, that the 
Roman poet is totally dependent on Epicurus for his philosophical 





material.**’ Moreover it has been generally assumed that Epicurus’ dox- 
ographical material was derived primarily from ‘Uheophrastus.**? But 





was it possible that ‘Uheophrastus made reference to Berosus’ theory? 
Chronological considerations make this difficult, if not totally impos- 
sible.*** Even though Lucretius’ debt to Epicurus in the use of doxog- 
raphy is obvious, it is probable in our view that he also made use of 
traditions that developed during the Hellenistic period.*® 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 6) 


A moon has its own light 
1 basic position (= §1) 
2  moon’s light scantier (= § 2) 
B compromise views 
I moon dimmed because of airy nature (?) 
(= §3) 


2 moon has own light, but overshadowed by % 
sun (= §4) “ D 











482 In particular to the work On nature in 37 books, very little of which remains. See 
Sedley (1998), who calls Lucretius a fundamentalist. 

483 From Usener (1887) xli onwards; cf. also Mansfeld (1994) 30, who sets the issue 
aside. 

484 See further Runia (1997) 101-102; the argument is side-stepped by Sedley (1998) 
gi. 
485 See also the research by Mansfeld on his psychology cited above n. 481. 


C 


D 
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moon has light from the sun 

1 basic position (= §5) 

2 other philosophers (= § 6) 

additional unusual or ‘epistemological’ view 

I sun and moon have same light, but moon’s appears dimmer (= § 7) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


HY OF NHN & 


Oy 1 


x1. leat! pwtioudv? oedyvys 


"Avaégiuaveoos Eevo~avys Bynowoos tovov aut EXEL CPOs. 
"AQLOTOTEANS LOLOV EV, CLOGLLOTEQOV OE TUG. 

OL TTMLXOL GUAVOEOMAVES, GEQOELSES YAO. 

"AVILQOV LOLOMEYYi? TIV GEANVHV, TO 6’ CTOXOUVATOUEVOV TEQL 
QUTNV VILO Tis TOOOPOAT<C! TOD HALov GuaveoctoBaL, MePUXOTOS TOU 
LOYUQOTEQOU MUQOG TO GODEVEOTEQOV GUAVEODV’ O 61 OVUPAatvELV® 
ZXOL MEQL TA CAA COTOQ. 

Oars TOAtOS EPH VIO TOU HALov MatiCeodar’. 

IIvdayooas Taouevidns “Eumedoxrtis “Avaétayooac Mynteddweoc 
OWOLWG. 

“Hodxrettos tO AUTO MEeTOVOEVaL TOV NALOV xa? THY CEAnVYV' 
OXAPOELOEIS YAO? OVTAS TOS COYNUQOL TOUS GOTEOAC, SEYOUEVOUC 
dé!° Tac ANO Tis VyEds AvaduULdOEMS AVYAC, PwTtiCeoDaL TOO 
THV PAVTAOLAV, AaUTEOTEOMC!! LEV TOV NALOV, Ev xADAEWTEOW 
YOO GEOL PEQEODAL, THV dé OEANVY Ev DOAWTEOM!? xaL SLL TOBTO!? 
CUAVEOTEOAV CatveoVa. 





SI OOK OO ND 


dé add. S 

pwtiouot G 

idim péyyet Aduew PE 

tO &’ UMOXOUVATOUEVOV ... ILO TIS MEOCOBOAT|s E 
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28. On the illuminations of the moon 


1 Anaximander, Xenophanes and Berosus (declare that) the moon has its 
own light. 

2 Aristotle (declares that it has) its own (light), but it is dimmer somehow. 

3 ‘The Stoics (declare that its light 1s) murky in appearance, for it is air- 
like. 

4. Antiphon (declares that) the moon has its own gleam, and that the part 
of it that is hidden is dimmed by the approach of the sun, since it 1s 
natural for the stronger fire to make the weaker one dim, which indeed 
also occurs in the case of the other heavenly bodies. 

5 Thales was the first to say that it 1s illuminated by the sun. 

6 Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Metrodorus 
(declare) likewise. 

7 Heraclitus (declares that) the sun and the moon undergo the same 
experience: since they are heavenly bodies that are bowl-like in their 
shapes and receive their radiance from the moist exhalation, they light 
up in their appearance (to us), the sun doing so more brightly because 
it moves in air that is purer, whereas the moon moves in murkier (air) 
and for this reason appears dimmer. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Plato Cra. 40ga-h, tL OE YY “OE”; TOTO SE TO GvoUG Gaivetar TOV ‘Avaéa- 
yvooav mueCetv. tL dr; Eotxe SNAODVTL MAAGLOTEQOV O ExETVOS VEWOTL EAEYEV, OTL 1] 
OEANVY GO TOD NAtov Exel TO Pc. Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.94-95, ett te Evdeyetau 
THV OEM EF EAUTIS EXELV TO PHC, EvdeEYETAL OE ATO TOU NAtov. xal YAO TAQ’ 
Yutv Dewmoeitar TOAAG ev €& EAUTOV EXOVTA, TWOAAG SE A*’ ETEQWV. nal OVDEV EUL- 
MOSOOTATEL TOV EV TOG UETEWOOLS POLLVOLEVOV, EAV TLS TOD TAEOVAYOD TOEOTOV GEL 
UVYUNV EX “aL TAs GxorovDous avtoic UMODEGELS Gua nal aitlac ovuvdEewoet] ZxaL 
Ul) AvaBAEMMV Elc TA AvaxdAOVDA Tat Oyxot Watalws xa HATAQQETY COAMOTE 
GALS ETL TOV LOVALXOV TQOTOV. Lucretius 5.575~—577 lunaque, sive notho fertur 
loca lumine lustrans | sive suam proprio lactat de corpore lucem, | quidquid 
id est ...; 705-750, luna potest solis radiis percussa nitere |inque dies magis 
id lumen convertere nobis |ad speciem, ...(715) est etiam quare proprio cum 
lumine possit | volvier et varias splendoris reddere formas; | corpus enim licet 
esse aliud, quod fertur et una | labitur omnimodis occursans officiensque, | 
nec potis est cerni, quia cassum lumine fertur. | versarique potest, globus ut, si 
forte, pilai | dimidia ex parti candenti lumine tinctus, | versandoque globum 
variantis edere formas, | donique eam partem, quae cumque est ignibus aucta, 
| ad speciem vertit nobis oculosque patentis; | inde minutatim retro contor- 
quet et aufert | luciferam partem glomeraminis atque pilai; | ut Babylonica 
Chaldaeum doctrina refutans | astrologorum artem contra convincere tendit, 
| proinde quasi id fieri nequeat quod pugnat uterque | aut minus hoc illo sit 
cur amplectier ausis. | denique cur nequeat semper nova luna creari | ordine 
formarum certo certisque figuris | inque dies privos aborisci quaeque creata 
| atque alia illtus reparari in parte locoque, | difficilest ratione docere et vin- 
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cere verbis, | ordine cum (videas) tam certo multa creari ... (748) quo minus 
est mirum, si certo tempore luna | gignitur et certo deletur tempore rursus, | 
cum fieri possint tam certo tempore multa; cf. 768-770 cited below on ch. 29. 
Cicero Dw. 2.10 (ex. of a physical quaestio), lunaque suo lumine an solis utatur? 
Vitruvius 9.1-3, nunc de crescenti lumine lunae deminutioneque, ut tradi- 
tum est nobis a maioribus, dicam. Berosus, qui ab Chaldaeorum civitate sive 
natione progressus in Asia etiam disciplinam Chaldaicam patefecit, ita est pro- 
fessus: pilam esse ex dimidia parte candentem, reliqua habere caeruleo colore 

. uti autem Aristarchus Samius mathematicus vigore magno rationes vari- 
etatis disciplinis de eadem reliquit, exponam. non enim latet lunam suum pro- 
priumque non habere lumen, sed esse uti speculum et ab solis impetu recipere 
splendorem ... Philo Somn. 1.23, 53, see above sect. 4; Mut. 67 (of the wetemeo- 
LOYLXOS), EQEVVMVTA ... XAL CEANVIS EEL PWTLOUOV, CYNUATLOUDV, WELWOEMS, AV- 
Eyoews ...; cf. Prov. 2.70 (Alexander), lunae vero lumen nonne inepte putatur, a 
sole juxta Providentiam desumere lucem, cum potius instar speculi casu in se 
incidentem formam recipiat? quemadmodum Empedocles (dixit) ... Seneca 
Nat. 7.27.1, ‘quare?’ inquis. dic tu mihi prius quare luna dissimulimum soli 
lumen accipiat, cum accipiat a sole. Plutarch De facie 929B—D, pwtiteodat tol- 
VUV TV OEANVHV OVY MSG VEAOV 1) XROVOTAAAOV EAAGUMeEt ual Sia~pavoet TOD ALOU 
Tidavoev gottv, OVS’? AV ZxaTa OVAAAUPpiV TLVa xaL OVVAVYAOGUOV, omEo at Sddec 
avEouévov tod Mwtds. OUTS YAO OBSEv TtTtOV év VoUUNVicLS 7) Styounviats ~oTAL 
MAVOEANVOS Nutv, El Ul) OTEVEL UNS’ AVTLPEATTEL TOV NALOV, AAG SlELOLV VIO WAVO- 
THTOS 1} RATA OVYXOGOLV ELOAGUTMEL HAL OUVEEGATEL MEOL AVTNV TO PAS. OV YAO 
Zot &uxhioels OVS’ AMooTEOGAS AvTHIc, Homeo Stav 7 SixydtOUOS xal GUpixVETOS 
NH unvoeidys, aitiaoVat meol tTHV OVvOdoV, GAAG xaTta oTAaDUNV, PHO Anudxettoc 
(68A6ga), lotapevy tod MwtiCovtos VTOAGUBavEL Hal SEXETAL TOV NALOV, MOT’ av- 
THV te Gatveodat xal Srapaivetv sxeivov cixdc HV ... 6 dé Ayer TloceSwvioc, wc 
uo Batous Tij¢ CEANvNS OV MEQaLottaL du’ AVTIS TO TOU NALoV PMs TEOS ud, 
ELEVYETAL KATAPAVHS. O YAO ANO amAEtoc wv xal Patos EywV MOAAATAGOLOV TIS 
OEkIvNS OAOS EENALOVDTOL HAL ZATAAGUTETAL Tats AVYAIS. GAMOAELTETAL TOLVUV TO 
TOU "EumedsoxA€ovuc, AVAXAGOEL TLVL TOU NALOV TWEOSG THV CEANVHV yiveoVaL TOV Ev- 
TAVDA PWTLOWOV AN’ aUTijc. ODEev OVSE DeQuUOV OVSE AGUTEOV AMLXVEITAL EOC 
Tudic, WomEeg Tv eixdc &EGpews nai uiEews (Svoiv) Pwotwv yeyevnuevys. 933D-£, 
Zone 6& TLOAVMTEOOV ELVaL TO TOOTEQOV' EV YO NALW MAGA MVEdS PUOLS OV LOVOV 
TO AKAUTOOV AMOAAVOLV, GAAG TH ElxELW YlvETaL SVGEOYOS XAL GUBAVTEQA’ OXLSVIOL 
yao 7 Deoudtys xat Stayéer THV SUvauL. eleQ OVV 1) GeAyvY MVEdS ElANye BAN- 
yeot xai ddeavotc, dotEoVv OvOA DorEQ~MTEEoV, HorEE avTOL [sc. OL Ztwixoi] Aé- 
YOUOLV, OVDEV MV THOXYOVGG Patvetar VOv, GAAG TA EVAVTLA TAVTA TAOXEL CUTTY 
MOOOHXOV EOTL, PatveoVat UEV OTE ZOVATETAL, xOVATEODaL dS’ OTNVIixA PatvEeTtan. 
Apuleius De deo Socr. 1-2 7.12—-8.9 Moreschini, die1 opificem lunamque ... seu 
corniculata seu dividua seu protumida seu plena sit ..., sive illa proprio sed 
non perpeti candore (pollens), ut Chaldaei arbitrantur, parte luminis compos, 
parte altera cassa fulgoris, pro circumversione oris discoloris multituga [pol- 
lens| speciem sui variat, seu tota propriu candoris expers, alienae lucis indigua, 
denso corpore sed levi ceu quodam speculo radios solis obstipi vel adversi susu- 
pat et, ut verbis utar Lucreti, ‘notham iactat de corpore lucem’. utra(cum)que 
harum vera sententia est—nam hoc postea videro (not extant) ... Gleomedes 
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Cael. 2.4.1-31 ‘Todd, regi 5€ TOV PwWTLOU@®V avtTiis WAElous yeyovao. AOyou. B1- 
OWOOOS UEV YAO NuiVEOV OVOAV AVTIWV MAElovac xLvIjOEls uLvEetoDaL GTEPHVato, 
ULOLV LEV THV HATA UT]XOG, TV OVV TH nOOUM xLvEtTaL, ETEQAV SE TIV ZXATO WAATOSG 
XOL UPOSG XAL TAMELVWUG, OMEO XAL ENL TOV MEVTE TAAVYHTWV OEGTAL YLVOWEVOV, 
CAANV O€ THV TEQL TO EQUTIS “HEVTOOV, xaD’ NV XLVNOLV OTOEMPOUEVYV AVTIV UIO- 
KAUBEVEL ZL CAAOTE GAAG WEON AVTIS ETLOTOEPOVOAV EOS HAtov abEeoBa xa 
UELOVOVEL, XAL TAVTNV THV OTOOIV LOOYOOVLOV AUT] TOO TIV OVVOSOV TOD NHALOV 
viveoDoat. Eotl O° Evédeyxtoc 7 SOEG AUTO ... EtTEQoL SE PaO VIO TOD ALOU 
uev ehAcumeoVaL AVTNV, “ATA AvaxAaow SE MwtiCetw TOV Géoa’ OME ZXAL ETL 
TOV EGONTOWV OOGTOAL YLVOUEVOV ZXAL TOV AGUTOEDV GOYVEWUATWV HAL OO TOUTOLC 
EOLKE. TOLTN EOTLV ALOEOLS 1) AEYOVOG ZXLOVAODAL AVTIS TO PHS EX TE TOU OLXELOV 
ZXAL TOU HMLAXOD Pwtos zal TOLODTOV yiveoBaLt ovx Anadotcs UEVvOVOYS AVTTS OV- 
SE AAOEATANOLWG TOC OTEQEOIS TOV AGUTEAV OMUGTWV ATOMAAAOUEVAS EXOVONS 
TOS AVYASG XAL KATA AVAXAGOLW PWTUCOVONS TOV GEOG, XAT AvtavyELav SEYOWEVNS 
CLO TOU NALOV TAS AXTIVASG ZXAL OVTWS AMOMEUTMOVONS MOOS Nudic, GAA’ CAAOLOU- 
UEVYS VIO TOD NALAXOD MMWTOG ZAL XATHA TOLAUTHV TIV ZXOGOLV tOLOV LoYOVONS TO 
PHS, OV MOWTHS, GAA ZATHA WETOYTV, WS SLATVEOS OLONEOS ZATH WETOYTV LOYEL 
TO PHS OVX arabs Dv, GAAG TETOAUMEVOS UM AVTOD. AUTH 1 ALOEOLS VYLEOTEOG. 
TS Aeyovons ZXAaTA AvaxAaot qwtiCew tHv oedAynvyV ... 2.5.81, Nldeoav dé xal 
OL MAAQLOTATOL TAV PVOLADV TE HAL GOTOOAOYWV, OTL ATO TOU HAtov 7 GEANVY TO 
pas éyet ... Lucian Jcar. 20 (on this text see above ch. 25), ta teAeutatia dé 
“al TO PHS AVtTO xAOTMULOTOV Te Za VODOV Elval LOL PaoLW Gvod_ev NOV TAOG TOU 
“HALov, 2A OV MAVOVTGL XAL MEOSG TOUTOV LE AOEACPOV OVTA GUYXEOTOAL ZXAL OTAOL- 
coat teocagovuevot. Theon Smyrnaeus Lxpos. 198.14-99.2, Evdénuos totoget 
év tac “Aotoodoyiatc, StL Oivomidys eves MOMtTOS ... "AvaEwévys Sé Stu 7) Gedy 
EX TOU Alou EXEL TO PH xal tiva éxAeiser TOOMOV. AMmuanus Marcellinus 
20.3.8, quam (sc. lunam) numquam habet proprium lumen opiniones variae 
collegerunt. Augustine Lnarr. in Ps. 10.3 CCL 38.1.75, duae sunt de luna opin- 
iones probabliles. harum autem quae vera sit aut non omnino aut difficillime 
arbitror posse hominem scire. cum enim quaeritur unde lumen habeat, alt 
dicunt suum habere sed globum etus dimidium lucere dimidium autem obscu- 
rum esse ... alii autem dicunt non habere lunam lumen proprium sed a sole 
ulustrari ... Isidore of Seville De rer. nat. 18 (who cites Augustine). 
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Ileot exAgipems oedivyc 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.29, Eusebius 15.51, ps.Galen 70, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.29 
Stobaeus 1.26.3 

Theodoret 4.24 

Cf. Achilles 21 


ANALYSIS 


1. he next lunar theme broached by our doxographer, the moon’s 
eclipses, follows on logically from the problem of its idluminations. 
There is, however, a snag which recalls the problems we had with the 
two kinds of shape in ch. 27.*°° ‘The noun éxzAeupis in the chapter’s title 
is linked to the verb éxAeisetv, which literally means ‘to fail’, so in the 
case of the moon it can be and is used both for the regular monthly 
phases of illumination (which at the new moon ‘fail’ completely) and 
for irregular lunar eclipses. It will emerge that in the present chapter 
there is at least partial confusion as to which of the two options the 
doxai are referring to.*®’ 


2. It can be assumed along the lines argued in the previous chapter that 
S has preserved A’s basic text with a minimum of change. There are 
nine doxal: 





1.26.3 Tleot b€ exAeipems oerAnvys 


SI "AVaEiWaVvdSE0s TOU OTOMLOV TOU EOL TOV TOOYOV EXLPOATTOUEVOD. 

S2 BYEWOOSs HATH THV MOOS NUGS EXLOTOOMHV TOU ATVEWTOV WEQOUG. 

53 “AAxUalov, “Hoeaxrettoc, “AvtLpav xata THV TOD OxapoEeLdotc 
OTOOHIV XALL TAC MEOLXALOELC. 

S4. TOV IludayooEtwv TIVES HATH THV “AQLOTOTEAELOV LOTOOLAV XAL THV 


Puriarov Tov "OmOVvtlov AMOPAOLW AVTLPOGEEL TOTE WEV TIS Yijs, 
tote O€ THs avttyBovoc. 





486 See above ch. 27 sect. 3(4) & 5. 
487 Note that Hippolytus 1.8.10 says that Anaxagoras was the first to distinguish the 
two, so there was certainly awareness of the distinction in the doxographical tradition. 
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TOV SE VEeWTEOWYV iol tives Oic ES0Ee nat’ emiveuNOLW PAOyOS xATO 
Uxeov eEamtouévys tetayuevanc, ws (dv) tH tedeiav mavoéhynvov 
CMOS, XL MAA AVAAOYWS UWELOVLEVIS LEXOL TiS GUVOSOU xad? 
NV tedelws OPEVVUTCL. 

FEvoMavys XL TV UNVLALAV ATOXOVIPLV ZATHA OPBEOLV. 

Oadfic, Avasayooas, TAatwv, ot Stwol toic uadyuatizoic 
OVUPWVWS TOS WEV LYVLOLLOUG ATOXOVPELG GVUVOSEVOVOGY GUTIV 
HALM ual MEQOUaUTOUEVHV ToLetoTaL, Tag O° ExAELWELS El TO 
OXLAOUG TIS YS EUTMIMTOVOAY, WETAEVD UEV AUPOTEOMV TOV 
CLOTEQWV YEVOUEVIG, UGAAOV SE TIS CEAIVNS AVTLPOATTOUEVNS. 
"AVAEAYORAS, WS POL OEOPOEGOTOS, XAL TOV VOXATW TiS CEANVNS 
EoD’ OTE OMUATOV EXLTEOODOUVVTWV. 

XOQUVOLMTMOS EXAELTELW THV OEAIVHV THs Yijs AVTT EmiteooVovoYs zal 
ELG OXLAV QUTIS EUTITTOVOAY. 


There seems very little that is exceptionable in this text, and even the 
usual Stobean additions seem scanty (6€ in the title is an obvious case). 
But we may well have our suspicions about the final doxa, particularly 
because it is the only one to repeat the subject from the title. Other 
details can be examined once we have adduced the evidence of P and 
his tradition. 





3. P records five (or six if we divide up P4) of the lemmata preserved in 


S: 


P2.29.1 
P2202 
L2208 
12.90.24 


P2.29.5 


x0’. let exreiipews oednvys 


‘Avagivavdeos Tot GOTOMLOV TOU MEQL TOV TOOYOV EXLPOATTOUEVOD. 
BYEWOOS HATA THV MOOS HUGS EXLOTOOMHV TOU AMVOWTOV LEQOUG. 
“Hoaxrettos xata Tv Tot GXxAPOELOOTS GVOTEOHNHV. 

TOV TlVPAYORELMV TLVES CLVTAUVYELA ZOL ETLPOGEEL TO WEV TIS Vis 
TO O€ TiS AVTLYDOVOS' OL OE VEMTEQOL KAT’ EXLVEUNOLV PAOYOS “ATC. 
ULXZOOV EEQITOUEVNS TETAYUEVWS, EWS AV THV TEAELAV TAVOEANVOV 
CMOS, XL AAALW AVAAOYWS UWELOVLEVIS LEYOL TiS GuVOdOV, xad” 
NV tedelws OPEVVUTCL. 

TTAdtov “AetototeAys ot Stwixol ot wadynWatixol CvUPWVWS 

TOS MEV UNVLALOUG CLTOXOVELS OUVOSEVOVOAV AVTIWV NALD xa 
MEQLAGUTOWEVHV TOLELODAL, TOS 6’ EXAELWELS ELS TO OXLAOUG THIS 
VTS EUTLATOVOAV, UETAEV UEV GUMOTEQWV TOV GOTEOMV YLVOLEVY|G, 
UGAAOV OE TIS OEANVIS AVTLPOATTOMEVN|S. 


The method of dealing with A’s text can again be reconstructed with 
precision. As usual P adopts a two-pronged attack, thinning out both 
doxai and name-labels. 
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(1) ‘he first two lemmata (= S1—2) are retained without change. 

(2) Of the three name-labels in $3 (Alcmaeon—Heraclitus—Antiphon), only 
the middle one is used, a very reasonable procedure given the links to 
3.97.5" ond 2007". 

(3) Both lemmata on the Pythagoreans (S4-5) are written out, but the addi- 
tional doxa of Xenophanes (S6), which is tacked on to the second Py- 
thagorean view, is deleted. 

(4) In the case of $7 the name-labels are again modified. Somewhat unex- 
pectedly the first two names Thales and Anaxagoras are dropped while 
Aristotle is included, leaving him with the familiar trio Plato—Aristotle— 
Stoics, together with the astronomers. ‘This makes us wonder what S did 
with his name-labels in the case of this doxa. 

(5) The final two lemmata S8~-9 are not retained. ‘The second Anaxagorean 
doxa adds little, and the final doxa, as we shall see, was probably not 
present in A. 





There are a number of textual differences between the various wit- 
nesses to P’s tradition (but no divergences for the title). E is unusually 
careless in his coalescence of the first two doxai and has a number of 
other deviations from P48 


4. For this chapter ‘T’ unfortunately only indicates that the subject was 
treated in his source (see the text cited in ch. 27 sect. 4). However, 
Ach does include four doxai on the moon’s eclipse in his chapter Ieet 
oeAnvys, recorded straight after the doxography on its shape (cf. above 
ch, 27): 





Isagoge 21, 49.8-14 Maass ~ 30.12-17 Di Maria 


Achi “XATH Ufjva, O€ ExAelmEt, MG uev “HodxAettos MNO, Ouolws TO HALO 
TOU PWTOELOOUS OYNUATOS AVAOTOAPEVTOS, 

Ache GAAOL Sé TOD OtoULOV TOD TEocyoELSotc, SV OV &xMEUTETAL TO POS, 
CLTOMPEAYVEVTOS, 

Achg3 WC SE GAAOL, OTAV MEOL TO RWMVOELOES TiS YiIS YEvyTAL SUVOVOG, 

Ach4. Ws SE Ol MOAAOL, XRATH SLAWETOOV YEVOLEVY, TALOD. 


VLIVETOL OF ZXATA UT|VA EXQOTOV. 


Ach starts off by indicating—in contrast to A—that he 1s only explain- 
ing the monthly phases of the moon. Only the first Heraclitean doxa 
has a name-label. ‘The words ouotws tH Ato remind us of the com- 
bination of moon and sun in 2.28.6*, while the participle avaoteagev- 
toc recalls oteomyv at $3 in 2.29.9 ‘The second view 1s clearly that of 





#88 ©’s addition to P5 (see apparatus to the text) is probably an Arabic gloss, as 
suggested by Daiber ad loc. 
489 Diels’ conjecture oxagoeidotcs dyjwatos is tempting but hardly compelling (Di 
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Anaximander (for whom Ach appears to have a soft spot), with con- 
siderable terminological resemblance; cf. S1. ‘The third explanation has 
the moon sink into the conical shadow of the earth, which of course 
recalls the standard explanation of an eclipse; cf. $7, second half. But 
Ach has told us he is talking about the monthly phases, so this doxa 
introduces confusion. Ach’s doxography amounts to $3-1-7, and can be 
taken to represent a parallel tradition with points of contact with A’s 
anterior tradition. 


5. lurning now to the analysis of the contents of the chapters, we 
can begin by observing that the name-labels used show a good deal 
of overlap with the previous chapter. See the following list: 





Anaximander 23 SI 29 SI 
Xenophanes 28 SI 29 SO 
Berosus 28 SI 29 S2 
Aristotle 28 S2 29 Ps (not in S) 
Stoics 28 83 29 97 
Antiphon 28 S4. 29 83 
Thales 28 55 29 S7 
Pythagoras (& followers) 28 55 29 S4. 
Parmenides 28 55 = 
Empedocles 28 55 — 
Anaxagoras 28 55 29 57-8 
Metrodorus 28.85 = 
Heraclitus 28 S6 29 S2 
Alcmaeon 29 S2 
Plato 29 97 
astronomers 29 97 
Chrysippus 29 SQ 


All name-labels (except Chrysippus) which have a doxa to themselves 
reappear in the other chapter (on the difficulty with regard to Aristotle 
see below). Discrepancies are limited to the doxai which contain clus- 
ters of name-labels, and especially the long list used in both chapters 
for what one might call the ‘majority view’, in both chapters headed 
by Thales. ‘Uhe overlap is striking (and continues in 2.30, with only the 
addition of the name-label of Democritus not found in the previous 
two chapters). We have also noted that the doxographer has had difh- 
culty separating the questions of the moon’s wluminations, phases and 





Maria merely brackets oyjnwatoc). Ach’s text could reflect oxaqoetdeig Ovtas tots oxN- 
UaoL... PwotiCeodat in J] 28.6%. 
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eclipses. Both observations suggest that in the anterior doxographical 
tradition the doxai were at some stage not yet divided into separate 
chapters as we find in A. 

A further observation is that this chapter resembles the previous 
one in beginning with Anaximander (this also occurs in 2.20~21,'°° 
2.25),*9! and also accords a central role to ‘Thales as representative of 
the ‘majority view’. This suggests that the diaeresis that dominated 
the structure of 2.28 may well play an important role in 2.29 as well. 
Certainly two groups of doxai can easily be identified. ‘The first three 
S1-2-3 all involve the moon having its own light and this being blocked 
or removed from view. [he first two doxai share name-labels with 
2.28.1*, which set out the ‘own light’ view. ‘The third has three name- 
labels, but 1t seems primarily linked to the Heraclitean position in 
2.27.3* and 2.28.7*. ‘The final three $7-8-9 also clearly belong together 
in explaming eclipses in relation to the view that the moon’s light 1s 
caused by reflection of the sun’s light. ‘The large number of names 
associated with this view, as in §[28, are no doubt meant to indicate 
that it 1s the dominant opinion. 

‘The final group of doxai in S does pose a few problems. Not only, 
as noted above, does P delete the names of ‘Thales and Anaxagoras 
(perhaps to avoid the doublet), but he also adds that of Aristotle. Did P 
add or S leave out? Since Aristotle has a doxa for himself in §/28 and 
given the correspondence of name-labels between the two chapters, we 
opt for the latter.* But it 1s noteworthy that both he and the Stoics 
move from the one side of the diaeresis to the other.*% ‘The final doxa 
attributed to Chrysippus seems entirely superfluous when added to the 





report in the majority view. Moreover, it alone reintroduces the subject 
with the words éxAgimew thv oedjvyv. On the balance of probability 
it seems more likely, pace Diels, that it 1s dertved from AD.*** A had 
already inserted an extract from Chrysippus on the moon at the end of 
the coalesced clusters (S in 1.25.11). This present doxa could easily be 





499 In 2.20 as we have now reconstructed it, contrary to our earlier view in Runia 
(1992). 

491 "The name-label Anaximenes in some mss. of P must be a mistake. 

#92 Tt is hard to determine why S dropped the name-label. Perhaps it was through 
oversight, or he might have intended to quote AD at the end of the chapter (cf. his 
1.25.4). It may also have dropped out in the mss. tradition. 

493 "This is clearly correct; see texts listed below under Aristotle, and for the Stoa esp. 
Posidonius at Plu. De facie 932c and D.L. 7.146 (= fr. F125-126 E.-K.). 

494 And should thus be added to the list of doxai in Diels to be subtracted from A and 
added to AD at Aétana Vol. I:252, and at Runia (1996a) 374. 
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the contmuation of that passage. For these reasons it 1s better to delete 
the lemma from our reconstruction. 

‘Three doxai in the middle of the chapter remain: $4-5-6. They 
appear to link up with the main diaeresis in a chiastic fashion.*” ‘The 
first Pythagorean view 1s related to the dominant view, but adds the 
interposition of the counter-earth.‘%° ‘(The second younger group, how- 
ever, espouses a theory of gradual inflammation and quenching, to 
which the similar view of Xenophanes is tagged on (note again the con- 
fusion of eclipses and phases).**’ ‘his means that the basic diaeresis 1s 
found within the Pythagorean school itself. ‘Uhe arrangement seems not 
very happy, not only because it breaks up the logical ordering of the 
doxai, but also because the arrangement obscures the close relation- 
ship of the early Pythagorean view with that of Anaxagoras, who also 
regarded the interposition of the earth alone as insufficient to explain 
lunar eclipses.** Both invoke extra bodies, 1.e. the counter-earth and 
meteorites. We note that at Aristotle Cael. 2.13 293b21—23 the two views 
are placed side by side, without names being mentioned, but this 1s in 
the context of a discussion of the earth. One can only conclude that 
A gave priority to the chronological ordering of the two Pythagorean 
groups. 

In summary, then, the chapter has a clear structure based on a 
type B diaeresis. Similarly to what we found in the previous chapter 
the main diaphonia is formed between the views based on the moon 





having its own light and light being received from elsewhere (with 
eclipses caused by interposition). In between these two poles there 
are intermediate views which, as suggested above, may have a chiastic 
arrangement. 


6. The dialectical-doxographical parallels add to the material collected 
on 2.28. In Aristotle the eclipse of the moon 1s a standard example of 
finding the to 6tt via the péoov, 1.e. 1t is another example of a question 





495 Cf. the chiastic structure evident in ch. 1. 

196 S’s reading d&vtupedéer seems the result of a small parablepsis when writing out 
P’s avt[avyeia xat em}|uped&e. The dative in P is to be preferred to the accusative in E 
in line with the usual way that A indicates causation. Huffman (1993) 246 suggests the 
doxa might be based on a mistaken reading of Aristotle Cael. 2.13 293a18—b2. 

497 "This doxa has received almost no attention (not even in Zeller); only brief com- 
ments at Huffman (1993) 240, 274. 

#98 Especially their greater number compared with those of the sun; cf. Burkert (1972) 
344, Guthrie (1962-1981) 2.283. 
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involving the dia ti or the cause. Once again it is the Epicurean 
tradition that is of most interest. Epicurus divides the subject in two. He 
first explains the phases of the moon by giving a brief doxography of 
three explanations formulated in the most general terms (Lp. Pyth. 94): 
(a) through the turning of the moon’s body; cf. 2.29.2*;!%° (b) through 
the configurations of the air; cf. 2.28.6*; (c) through the imterposition 
of bodies; cf. 2.29.8* (and implied in 2.29.7*). He then follows with a 
general conclusion about the epistemology of multiple causation using 
analogies from our own experience. We note that the four-fold use of 
the prepositional phrases with xata and nouns of action corresponds 
exactly to what we find in 2.29.2-3, 6*. In Ep. Pyth. 96 he then goes on 
to explain the eclipse of the sun and moon together, following the same 
pattern, with two possible explanations (though quenching, cf. 2.29.6*, 
and interposition, cf. 2.29.7-8*), followed by another epistemological 
conclusion. ‘he reference to the interposition of ‘another visible body 








like the earth’ could allude either to the view of the Pythagoreans in 
2.29.4™ or that of Anaxagoras in 2.29.8*. ‘he scholion added to the text 
gives a reference to Book 12 of On nature, where Epicurus must have set 
out the various explanations at greater length,°” and also an additional 
view ‘through withdrawal’, which does not correspond to anything in 
A.°°! Lucretius follows his master’s lead in 5.762-770 and gives three 
explanations: (a) through passing in the earth’s shadow; cf. 2.29.7% 
(b) through the interposition of bodies (cf. 2.29.4*, 2.29.8*); through 
growing faint (cf. 29.5* and perhaps the view in the scholion above). 
By means of his additional remark on the third view at 768 the poet 
makes quite clear that he understands the relation to the diaeresis of 
A’s previous chapter (alien or own light). Once again these texts show 
a certain debt to the doxographical tradition anterior to A both for the 
material used and—we may surmise—its method of outlining various 
positions by means of diaereses, cleverly adapted to the idiosyncratic 
epistemology of the Garden. We may contrast the position adopted by 
the Stoa as illustrated by Cleomedes: there is but a single cause of lunar 
eclipses, so there is no need to mention other views; see the text cited 
below. 








499 But for chronological reasons it is unlikely that Epicurus has Berosus specifically 
in mind; cf. ch. 28 sect. 7 and n. 484. 

99 On this book see further Sedley (1998) 121-122. 

°°! But it is paralleled in Servius; cf: above ch. 24 sect. 6. 

902 As Bailey (1947) 1447 points out, by placing it first he may give it preference. 
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7. Finally it should be noted that this chapter 1s exceptional in citing 
no less than three original sources for the reports on which the doxai 
are based, all of them (note well!) preserved by S but deleted by P, 
namely Aristotle and Philip of Opus in 2.29.4* and ‘Theophrastus in 





2.29.8". ‘The reference to Aristotle could be to his monograph [legit tv 
Ivdayogetov (it is included as fr. 16 Ross) or 1t could perhaps be based 
on the text at Cael. 2.13 293a21 (cited below).°° The mention of Philip 
of Opus is doubtless based on his work Teg éxretwews oedynvys cited by 
the Souda ® 418. But who would have made explicit reference to these 
reports? Given the third reference, it is of course tempting to ascribe 
this role to ‘Uheophrastus, whether in his Physics (cf. 2.20.5*) or in his 
Pvoixat dd§au.° Since, however, he never cites Aristotle by name, it 1s 





not so likely that he is the source, but rather that the references were 
added in the tradition later. 


STRUCTURE (cf. above sect. 5) 


A through diminution of own light Al, 2, 3 
1. blockage of opening in wheel (= 81) 
2 turning of uninflamed hemisphere 1, cf. C 
(= §2) B 
3 turning/inclination of bowl (= §3) Sab, cf. A 
B intermediate views 
I interposition of earth and counter-earth Cl,2 
(= §4) 


2a distribution and extinction of flame (= §5) 
2b also through quenching (= § 6) 
C_ through interposition 
I conjunction with sun/interposition of earth (= §7) 
2 also through interposition of other bodies (= §8) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
x0’. legit! exreipews oernvys 


I “Ava&iuavdéeoc? tot otoulov tov MEOL TOV TEOYOV EALPOATTOUEVOD. 
Byewooc? xaTH TV MOOS Huds ELOTOO|PHV TOU ATVEMTOU* WEQOUG. 

3 “Adxuatwmv “Heaxrettos “AVTLPHV? HATA THV TOD OXAPOELOOTG 
OTOOMPNV XAL TAC MEQLXALOELC®. 


°03 In which case a misinterpretation is involved; see above n. 4.96. 
°° Tt is claimed for the ®vowz@v Sd€at by Diels, fr. 19. 


SI OOP WO ND 
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tov Tudayooetwv tives xAtTA tTHV “AQLOTOTEAELOV LOTOOLAV ZXALL TIV 
Dudinnov tot “ONOVVTLOV AMOMACLW AVTAVYELa XL EMLpodégE’ tote 
LEV TIS Ys TOTE O€ Tis AvtlyDovoc’, 

TOV dé vewtéowv? elot ties olc ZS0Ee nat’ emivéeunow PAoyoc!” 
ZXATOA ULXOOV EEAMTOUEVYS TETA'YUEVWS, EWS CV TV TEAELOLV 
MAVOEANVOV AOSD, XAL TAALV AVAAOYWS WELOVUEVIG WEYXOL TTS 
ovvodov, xa’ HV tEdhEelws OPEVVUTAL. 

FEVOMAVYS XAL THV UNVLALAV ATOXOVLV ZXATA OPEOLV. 

Oarijs Avagayooac!! Tidtwv ‘AguototéAns'? ot Stwrxol ot wady- 
ULOATLXOL OVUPOVWC!? TAS LEV UNVLALOUG ATOXOVELS COUVOSEVOVOAV 
QUTNV NALD ZXCL TEOLAGUTTOUEVYV OLEetoDat*t, tag S’ ExAElpets Els TO 
OXLAOUG THC VijS EUTLTTOVOAV, LETAED UEV AUMOTEQWV TOV GOTEOWV 
VLVOUEVIG, UGAAOV O€ TIS O€ANVYS GvTILPoattouevys!». 
‘Avagayooas, > pro. OcdMeaotos, xai TOV!’ UMOXATOW TTS 
OEAnvys EoD’ OTE OWUATWV EXLTOOODOUVTOV. 


dé add. S 


Avaéivavéeos SP!EOG, ‘Avaéwévys P? 

om. E 

mveMdous E 

“Avtipavtos 8, corr. Heeren 

S, ovoteogryv P, oteogyv E 

avtavyela xal exipodéer P avtavyerav xal eximeagw E, aviodéer S (cf. Q), 
XAT? AVTAVYELAV ZAL avtimeasiw G 

THS VIS H Ths avtiybovos E (te ... xat G) 

tov de ued” etéowv ... codd. S, corr. Canter, ot 6 vemtegot PEO 

@wtos E 

Oahijc “Avaéayooas om. SP 

"AQLOTOTEANS OM. S 

ovugavotor E 

‘und dadurch, daf} das von ihm Erleuchtete der Sonne gegeniibersteht’ add. Q. 
UGAAOV O€ TIC OEMS AVTLPEaTtoLevs crucem adfixerunt Diels (qui proposuit 
MAtov 6€ ...) Mau, sed sanum acceperunt Bernadakis Mras ‘Torraca Lachenaud 
tiv@v conj. Usener 


§1 12A22 DK: 82 FGH 680 Figc; §3a 2444 DK; §3b 22A12 DK; §3c 87828 DK; §4— 
5 58836 DK; §6 21443 DK; §7a- 37b 59477 DK; 87c— 870-5 87e SVF 2.676; § 71; 
88 59477 DK, fr. 236 FHS&G 


29. On the moon’s eclipse 


Anaximander (declares that the moon is eclipsed) when the mouth on 
the wheel (of fire) 1s obstructed. 

Berosus (declares that it is eclipsed) in accordance with the turning of 
the uninflamed part (of the moon) towards us. 
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3 Alcmaeon, Heraclitus and Antiphon (declare that it is eclipsed) in 
accordance with the turning of the bowl-like (shape of the moon) and 
its lateral motions. 

4 Some of the Pythagoreans according to the research of Aristotle and 
the assertion of Philip of Opus (declare that it is eclipsed) through 
reflection and obstruction sometimes of the earth and sometimes of the 
counter-earth. 

5 But there are some of the younger (members of the school), in whose 
opinion (an eclipse takes place) in accordance with the dissemination 
of a flame that slowly catches alight in an orderly manner, until it 
produces the complete full moon, and (then) analogously diminishes 
again until the conjunction (with the sun), when it is completely 
extinguished. 

6 Xenophanes (declares that) the monthly concealment too (takes place) 
by quenching. 

7 ‘Thales, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and the astronomers 
agree in unison that it (the moon) produces the monthly concealments 
by travelling together with the sun and being illuminated by it, whereas 
it produces the eclipses by descending into the shadow of the earth 
which interposes itself between the two heavenly bodies, or rather 
when the moon is obstructed (by the earth). 

8 Anaxagoras, as ‘Theophrastus states, (declares that it is eclipsed) also 
when it happens that bodies (in the space) below the moon interpose 
themselves. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Afo. 2.1 goa2—18, héyw dé TO OTL EOTL EML LEQOUSG HO AMAGS, EMt WE- 
Qous Uév, GO’ exAeimet 1) Oediyvy 7) abEetot; ci yao got ti 7) uN Bote tl, év TOIC 
TOLOVTOLS CytotuEev’ AMAGS 8’, El COTW Y UY OEAVY 7 VUE. ... TO LEV YAO ALTLOV TO 
usoov, év Gao 6& todto Cyteitar. do’ éxdelmet; Ao’ gott tt aitiov 7) ob; ... Th OTL 
EUAELWLC; OTEONOLS PWTOS AMO GEANVIS VIO Yi} AvtPpodsews. Sia Th EOTW EXAEL- 
Wis, 1) OLA Th ExAElTEL 1 O€AIVN; SLO TO ATOAELTELV TO PHS AVTLPEATTOVONS THs Vis 

. (references to similar texts at Bonitz (1870) 229a); Cael. 2.13 293b21—25 évi- 
ous O€ SoxeET ZAL TAELW GWUATA TOLAtTA EevdéexeoVat PEQEODaL MEQL TO LEGOV, NUIV 
CLONAG Sia THY ETLTECODNNOLV THI yijc. SLO XAL TAS Ti} GEANVY|S ExdAElpEts MAELOUG 7 
TAS TOU NALOV YLYVEODAL PAOLV’ TOV YAO PEQOMEVV EXAOTOV AVTLPOATTELV AUTYV, 
GAN od LOVoV THY YijVv (with a reference to the counter-earth in 293b20); also ap. 
Plu. De facie 932c = Aristotle fr. 738 Gigon. Epicurus ap. D.L. 10.94, xévaoic 
TE OEANVYS XAL TAALV TANOWOLS ZXAL XATA OTEOMHV TOU GWUATOS TOVTOV SUVALT 
CV YiVEOVDOL XAL XAT OYNUATLOUOVS GEOG OWOLWGS, ETL TE XAL KATA TEOODETHOELC 
XL XATA UWAVIAS TOOTOUGS, “aD OUS xAL TA TAQ’ NUiV MatvouEeva ExXCAEITAL ELC 
TAS TOUTOV TOU ELdOUS AMOSOOELC, EAV UN TLS TOV LOVAYT) TOOMOV ZxaTHyamNXwS 
TOUG CAAOUSG XEVHS ATOSOXUATH, ov TeVEMONZOS TL OUVaTOV AvBoMna BeweTjoat 
xal TL AdUvVatov, xal Sia TotTO Advvata DBemoetv exibuudv; also ap. D.L. 10.96, 
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cited above in ch. 24. Lucretius 5.762—770, et cur terra queat lunam spoliare 
vicissim | limine et oppressum solem super ipsa tenere, | menstrua dum rigi- 
das coni perlabitur umbras, | tempore eodem aliud nequeat succurrere lunae 
| corpus vel supra solis perlabier orbem, | quod radios interrumpat lumenque 
profusum? | et tamen ipsa suo si fulget luna nitore, | cur nequeat certa mundi 
languescere parte, | dum loca luminibus propruis inimica per exit? Philo Prov. 
2.71, quum adsint multiplices causae adducendae ... eclipsis vero lunae latentis 
sub umbra terrae, quando tres illi globi ad invicem sunt ex diametro. Seneca 
Nat. 7.25.3, multaeque hodie sunt gentes quae facie tantum noverunt caelum, 
quae nondum sciunt cur luna deficiat, quare obumbretur. Plutarch De facie 
932B-c. Cleomedes Cael. 2.6.56—57, tatta ovv advta oyedov 6pdahkwo~avac 
Yutv MAELOTHOLV, OTL 1 OEANVNH UAV EXEL TAVTYV Tig EXxELPEWS AITLAV, THV TEOLTTO- 
ow ... Theon Smyrnaeus F xpos. 198.14-99.2, see above in ch. 28. Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias ap. Simp. in Cael. 515.24. Ps.Alexander Probl. 2.4.6, Awa 
TL UGAAOV ZAL OUVEXEOTEQOV CEANVLAXAL EXAELWELS YLVOVTOL TOV NHALAX@v; Basil zn 


Hex. 9.1 147.13. Isidore of Pelusium Lp. 2.273. 


Aétius Placita 2.30 


Ileal Eupaoems avtijc, Sta tL yewdyc patvetar 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.30, Eusebius 15.52, ps.Galen 71, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.30 
Stobaeus 1.26.4 


ANALYSIS 


1. The next chapter devoted to the moon concerns the question of 
its earthlike appearance, immortalized in Plutarch’s treatise Hegi tod 
ELPALVOMEVO TOOCOWMOV EV XVXAM Ths GeAnvyns. Lhe question 1s peculiar 
to the moon, so this chapter finds no equivalent in the chapters on the 
stars or the sun. ‘The formulation 61a ti (in the longer title found in P) 
indicates a question seeking the cause (cf. 98 and the tradition of the 
Problemata). It is quite rare in A, only recurring three times in Book V 


(5.9, 14, 18). 


2. ‘The situation in terms of our sources is identical to that in the 
previous two chapters. It would appear that S has simply written out 
the chapter as he found it mn his source, with a minimum of alteration. 
‘There are nine doxai: 


1.26.4 Ileot b€ EupaoEews avttic 


SI tov Mudayoogetwv ties Wév, Mv got PiAGAQOc, TO yewpavec 
avtHS civon Suk TO MEQLOLKetoDoL THV GEAyvYV, xadcdrEO THY 
TAO’ Huiv viv, Cwots xai putoic weiCoor xal xAAALoOLV. Elvat 
VOLO MEVTEXALOEXATAGOLA THA EN AUTIS CHa ti Suvewet, UNdSEV 
TMEOLTTWUATLKOV ATMOXOLVOVTA, HAL THV NUEOAV TOOAUTYV TH WNXEL. 


S2 CLAAKOL OE THV EV TH] OEANVY EUPAOLV AVAXAGOLV ELVAL TIS TEQAV TOD 
SLALKEXAVUEVOL ZVZAOV TiS OLKOVUEVYS VM YUdv Daratty<. 
53 "AVAELYORAS AVOUAAOTHTA GVYXOELLATOS SLL TO WUYQOULYES 


CLUG HAL ye@SE, TA UEV EYOVONS VINAG, Ta SE TaMElva, TA OE 
RXOUAG. XL TAQAUELTYVEAL TH MUECELOEL TO TCOPASES, WV TO TAOS 
VILOMPALVEL TO OxLEQOV’ ODEV WEevdogavi AEyeoDaL TOV GOTEO. 


S4. ANULOXOLTOS ATOOXLAGUG TL TOV VYNAGV EV AUTT UEO@V’ Ayxn YOO 
QUTIV EXELV HAL VATAS. 
55 Tlaouevidns oud TO TAQauUELtyDaL TH MEEl AUTHV TVEMbEL TO 


Commdec, ovev Wevdsopavi TOV GoTEoa xAAEt. 
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S6 OL Mtwmixol Suc. TO GEQOULyss THs OVOtAS [1] ELVOL AVIS Ax}OaTov 
TO OVYXOLUE. 

S7 "AQLOTOTEANS [11] ElVAL AVIS Ax}OAToV TO OVYXOUWA SLE TO. 
MOOOYVELA GEOMUATA TOV ALDEQOS, OV MOCOMYOLEVEL OMUG MEUTTOV. 

58 OL ATO TOV ULADNUATLAZDV TO AVOUAAOV OVYXOLTLKOV CLULTLOVTAL. 


XAVATEO OVV TOV MOCDCAVYATOUEVWV VIO TOU NALOV VEPOV TH 
UEV COGLOTEOG LEON AaUTEOTECA MatveoDaL, TA SE TUXVOTEOA 
CLULAVOOTEOA, OUTWS XAL TIS OEANVIS EOLXULAS WEV vepEdoELdet 
TMLANUATL, TOCCAVYAaTCOUEVYS O° VO TOD NALoV. 

SQ Eevomavys TOV WeVv HALOV YONOWLOV ELVAL TODS TIV TOD xdOLOU xa 
THV TOV EV AVI CHV YEvEotv TE ZAL SLoLxNOL, THV SE CEATVHV 
TOLOEAELV. 





None of the doxai in S rouse the suspicion that they derive from AD or 





that they were imported from elsewhere. ‘These nine doxai thus almost 
certainly represent what stood in A. 


3. As in the previous two chapters we can follow every move that P 
makes: 


N. legit Eupacems avtiic, Sua th yewdoyns patvetar 


P2.30.1 — ot Hudayogetor yendy qaiveotat tTHv oedivyv Ste TO TEQLoLZEtoBat 
CQUTYHV HAVES TV TAQ’ Nutv yijv WELCooL CMO xaL PUTOIC 
ZXOAMOOLV’ ELVOLL YAO MEVTEXALSEXAMAGOLOVEL THX’ AUTIS CHa 
TH] OUVGUEL UNSEV TMEOLTTWUGTLXOV ATOXOELVOVTA, XAL TIV NUEQAV 
TOOQUTHV TH UNXEL. 

P2.30.2 “Avasayoeas &vmpuardotynta [dia] tot ovyxeiwatoc dic TO 
WUYOOULYES GUA XaL yemdEes MaQaUEUTYDAL YAO TH MUEOELSET 
tO Copades’ OEev Wevdoqai AéEveoVat TOV GOTEOA. 

P2.30.3 ot Xtwrxoi Sie TO EtEQOELOES Th¢ OVOLAS UN} ELVaL ABTS GxHoEatov 
TO OVYXOLUE. 


The first difference that strikes us 1s the longer title, confirmed by EQ. 
and in a modified form by G.°° Given this agreement, which 1s not 
often found in the tradition of P°” it is probable that the abbreviation 


is carried out in this instance by 8.°°’ But with regard to the chapter’s 
contents it is P who abbreviates, retaining only three of the doxai: 





905 A slight divergence occurs in that EQ and one ms. of P link the two parts of the 
title with xat, whereas the remaining mss. of P merely juxtapose (cf. 49, {[12). We give 
preference to the older tradition in this case. 

°6 See our remarks at Vol. I:180—181 and in our chapter above on the work’s title and 
pinax (ch. 2. T2tulus et pinax). 

907 Cf. Mansfeld (2000b) 180, who hesitates because the additional part of the title 
seems based on the phrasing of the first lemma in P. 
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(1) S’s first doxa is written out in full, except that the name-label 1s simplified 
(tHv TIvdayogeiwv twes uév, wv EotL PUAGAaos becomes ot TuPaydgetot). 
At the beginning of the lemma it 1s difficult to decide between $’s to 
vewpaves avtis and P’s yewdyn qaiveodat. We retain the former, because 
P’s words are a mere repetition of the title, which A generally avoids.°” 
(1) The third doxa attributed to Anaxagoras is written out, except that 
the information about the unevenness of its surface is deleted. On the 
different readings wevdoq~avi and wevdoqar) see further below at n. 514. 
(a1) Of the remaining doxai only the Stoic view (S6) is retained in an unal- 
tered form. Here the reading degoutyés, found in EQ as well as S, 1s 
clearly to be preferred to P’s etegoeidéc. 


Regrettably no assistance 1s gained from ‘T or Ach in determining the 
original text of this chapter. On the texts in Philo (Somn. 1.22, 1.145) see 
below sect. 6. 


4. [he subject of the chapter is closely related to two earlier chapters, 
4/25 on the ovoia of the moon and §/28 on its illuminations. It 1s note- 
worthy that almost all the name-labels already occur in those chapters 
(Pythagoreans replace Pythagoras, only ‘some astronomers’ are new, 
but they occur in 4/29). It is at once apparent that the basic type A 
diaeresis in 4[/25 between the view that the moon 1s basically earthy 
and that it is basically ethereal (fire with or without air mixed) exerts a 
strong influence on this chapter as well. ‘The first four doxai correlate 
to an earthy ovoia, the next four to a mixture of ether—fire—air. Only 





the very final view 1s exceptional and seems quite out of place.°°? In 
{{25 A began with the ethereal view, and finished with the earthy. Here 
the order is reversed, no doubt because the term yewdy¢ occurs in the 
actual title of the chapter. As so often there is a general movement in 
the chapter, this time from low to high, 1.e. from the moon being as little 
different from the earth (with animals and plants on it) to its bemg an 





impure conglomerate of the Aristotelian quintessence (hence the arrow 
in the diagram below). ‘The diaeresis that determines the structure of 





{|28—between the moon’s own light and reflected ight from the sun— 
plays a lesser role in this chapter, but 1s relevant to the second part of 
the main division, as we shall note below. It 1s interesting to observe 
that P, though retaining only 3 doxai, does retain the basic diaeretic 





08 Cf. ibid. 181, who suggests the word may have been chosen on analogy with the 
equally rare term  wevdog~avys used twice elsewhere in the chapter. But the placement 
of avtijsg preceding tiv oeAjvnv is not good Greek style. 

°°9 Compare our comments on the similarly eccentric final doxa in the previous 
chapter, ch. 28 sect. 6. 
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structure. Indeed, by placing the Anaxagorean doxa in between that 
of the Pythagoreans and of the Stoa, he produces a type B d1aigeotc, 
because the text mentions both earth-like and fire-like features (but this 
text 1s problematic, as we shall see directly). 


5. We turn now to some of the problems posed by individual lemmata. 
(1) The Pythagorean doxa at the beginning makes the moon as earth- 





like as 1s possible.?' The presence of huge animals and plants is not 
meant to explain the earth-like appearance directly, but rather to be 
a consequence of the moon being very like the earth (cf. the doxai of 
Anaxagoras—Democritus at 2.25.10* and in this chapter). 

(2) ‘he next doxa is related to the first in a pév ... d€ construction. 
It raises the question of whether the anonymously designated aAAot 
represent a second group of Pythagoreans, as in the previous chapter, 
or an independent group. Diels, perhaps influenced by the fact that 
exactly the same theory is attributed to the Peripatetic Clearchus by 
Plutarch at De facie 921A, thought not and omitted the doxa from 
the collection in VS"! ‘The reflection theory, however, recalls 2.25.15%*, 
where the moon according to Pythagoras 1s a reflecting body (glass as a 
mixture of earth and water). ‘he same views are given anonymously in 
Lucian and Simplicius (texts below; note how the latter mentions earth 
and mountains in addition to the ocean). 

(3) The doxa attributed to Anaxagoras (S3) gives rise to various prob- 
lems. ‘That the moon has an anomalous surface with peaks and gullies 
is consistent with 2.25.10. ‘he notion of pvyeouryés 1s perhaps based 
on an analogy with the irregular surface of solidified lava. ‘The problem 
hes in the second half of the doxa which is verbally almost identical 
to the Parmenidean lemma two doxai further down (only the words 
wv tO aéBocg baoqpaiver tO oxtegdv’!2—deleted by P—and the explicit 





19 On this text see Huffman (1993) 270-276, who concludes that it probably contains 
material that goes back to Philolaus. 

°!! Huffman appears to agree implicitly, since he does not cite or discuss these lines. 
Cf. also Wehrli (194.4—1978) 3.80, who thinks a subgroup of Pythagoreans 1s meant and 
concludes that Clearchus, like Heraclides, shows Pythagoreanizing tendencies. 

°l2 Guthrie (1962-1981) 2.307 takes these words to refer to what is observed during 
occultation, comparing Plu. De facie 933F. But the unattributed view in 935c favours a 
different interpretation, 1.e. that the darkness caused by the admixture of water and air 
results in the phenomenon of the shadow on the face of the moon. If this is right, then 
the text will need to be altered (the wv is difficult in any case). One might suggest jote 
to natoc Umogalvetv TO oxteQov (cf. the same construction at 2.24.4”). 
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attribution of the word wevdoqavi to the poet differ). ‘The easiest solu- 
tion 1s to postulate a doublet. But which lemma contains the duplicate? 
Diels in his monograph on Parmenides’ poem argued strongly for the 
priority of the Anaxagorean lemma, and hence regards the attribution 
of the rare term wevdoqavi) to Parmenides as false.*!? But this word 
is surely a vox poetica and fits nicely into a hexameter.*'* Moreover, too 
many reasons are given in this lemma. It thus makes sense to reserve 
the second part for Parmenides. We cannot pursue this question fur- 
ther.°' ‘The error will most likely have been made by A. 

(4) [he reason given for Democritus in the fourth doxa is the one that 
one would have expected to obtain for Anaxagoras. ‘he phrase ayxy 
zal vaso recurs in an extract at Philo Somn. 1.22 but is used generally of 





the heavenly bodies and not just for the moon.°'® ‘The doxa 1s in fact no 
more than a supplement to that of Anaxagoras; cf. the joint name-label 
at 2.25.10%. 

(5) The Parmenidean doxa forms the transition to the remaining doxai, 
which no longer stress the role of the earthy component. From the doxa 
itself 1t 1s not clear what causes the ‘dark’ element in the fiery nature of 
the moon. If the doxa on the tats of the cosmos at 2.7.4* 1s adduced, it 
would appear that to Copm@dec is the air, which explains the position in 
the sequence. In fact it 1s quite similar to the two doxai that now follow. 





The second part of the doxa would be more at home in 2.28.°"” 

(6) The Stoic and Aristotelian doxai (S6~7) are rather similar, both 
involving the admixture of air, in the one case to ethereal fire (not 
expressly stated), in the other to the ether as fifth element. ‘The assump- 
tion that the moon produces its own light 1s not made explicit, but 
comparison with 2.28.2-3 makes this probable.°'® 


13 Diels (1897) 110-112; cf. also Coxon (1986) 245-246. 

514 S$ reads wevdoqavi in both doxai, but in the case of the former the tradition 
of P is divided between wevdoqavi and wevdoqai. LSJ regards both adjectives as 
synonyms meaning ‘with false light’, but the former adjective must surely mean ‘falsely 
appearing’; cf. adjectives such as pwtogavijs, oxtopavijs etc. As noted above in n. 472, 
a doxa in D.L. attributes the view that the moon is pwevdoqar] to Anaximander. It may 
well be impossible to decide between these readings with certainty, but we side with S. 
See also our comments in Part I sect. 18 at n. 4.48. 

519 As Zeller (1920-1923) 1.715 notes, the problem is that A gives far too many 
differing doxai on Parmenidean cosmology (not only here and at 2.25.2* and 2.28.5%*, 
but also 2.7.4* and the problematic lemma at 2.20.15*). 

°!6 Tt was missed by Wendland (1897) 1074, but pointed out by Colson in his LCL 
translation ad loc. 

°!7 As noted in Part I sect. 18 at n. 4409. 

518 One might contrast the view at Pliny NH 2.46 (text below), where the spotted 
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(7) The explanation of the astronomers (S8) also involves irregularity of 
mixture (TO GVMPUAAOV OVYXELTLXOV), as In earlier doxai, but in this case 
the dark patches are explicitly related to the reflected light of the sun, 
1.e. the dichotomy of §]28 reappears by way of a second diaeresis. 

(8) The final doxa (Sg) has no direct relation to the theme of the 
chapter. On the four stray lemmata involving comparison between sun 
and moon, see our comments at ch. 28 sect. 5. Note that the lemma at 
2.24.8* 1s also attributed to Xenophanes. 





6. Various sources contain traces of doxographical discussion. 

(a) At Philo Somn. 1.145 (text below) the Stoic and Aristotelian doxai are 
easily recognized, even if Philo speaks of dxeatov and not axjneatov 
(Von Arnim claims the text for the Stoa at SVF 2.674; note that the 
term ziAnua is found in the astronomers’ doxa = 88). As in the case 
of other Philonic texts, a link to shared earlier doxographical traditions 
may be surmised.°!® 

(b) Much more extensive material 1s found in Plutarch’s treatise De facie. 
The opening words of the treatise as preserved (the beginning 1s lost) 
are very interesting and relevant to our research (920B—Cc). ‘he speaker 
Sulla asks whether the conversation should revert to current and well- 
known 60&§ot teQgt tot TEooMMOV Tis oeAnvys. Plutarch replies that in 
ev SVODEWENTOLS HAL AMOQOLS OXEWEoLV, When OL xoLVOL xaL EVSOEOL nal 
ovvyveis AOyou do not persuade, one should try those that are more out 
of the way (atomwtegot), testing the views of the ancients and use them 
to bring the truth to the test. ‘This seems like a covert reference to the 
kind of more unusual Presocratic material that we find in A.°?? Going 
through the work, we find that the following relevant doxai are brought 
forward: 


(i) As a maBoc tig OwEews (920C), 1.e. a view in the eye of the beholder not 
found in A (not identified by Cherniss; very likely of sceptical prove- 
nance, but cf. perhaps the doxa med¢g thv mavtaotav in the next chapter). 

(1) ‘The face as eixovec éoonteimai xai eidmra of the great sea (Q20F), 1c. §2 
in A. Note how in his refutation Plutarch invokes the opposition between 
eupoLdes OMUa xual oteQgedv and GoteEov aitEQLov xal PwWoPoeov (Q2IE), 
precisely the dtaq~wvia we have discerned behind A’s arrangement of 





patches are caused by dirt from the earth taken up in the moisture that the moon 
drinks (on the basis of the theory of the moist exhalation). 
519 Cf. Wendland (1897) 1075, who postulates the source as the Dielsian Vetusta plactta. 
520 On Plutarch’s use of the term Sd6&a see also our comments in Part I sect. 16 at 


n. 407. 
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doxai. Clearchus as a Peripatetic should hold that the moon is ethereal, 
whereas in order to reflect it has to be solid and earthy. 

Gi) ‘The Stoic doxa (thus called expressis verbs) is next given, first in neutral 
terms (g21F, the moon as GéQeo¢ Uiyua xal UAAaKXOD MVEds receiving Its 
euMaots Loeoetdys through the blackening of the air), then tendentiously 
(922A, OVULLYLA XA PUEGUA GEEOG CopEEot xal MVEdS AvbeaxMdoUGs ...). 
We note too the Empedoclean doxa on the substance of the moon at 
922c, corresponding to 2.25.6*. 

(iv) ‘The doxa that the moon is earthy and like the earth has Baty xa xot- 
AOtNtEs 1s explicitly referred to in the refutation of the Stoic view (g22D). 
This is the view espoused by Plutarch, and is alluded to at various points 
(cf. 934F-935c). Note especially 935c: éxetvyv [sc. oednvynv] avertuydat 
Bave_eot ueyarots xal ONn§Eow Vd 1 CopeQov aEéea mEQLeyovow. This posi- 
tion very much recalls §§ 3-4 in A. 

(v) Finally we should not overlook Plutarch’s discussion of the question of 
whether there are living beings on the moon (937D), which recalls the 
first Pythagorean doxa in A (as noted by Cherniss in his note ad loc.). ‘The 
twelve summers a year at 938B 1s, we imagine, another way of describing 
the ‘days’ half a month long (not observed by Cherniss or G6rgemanns). 


Plutarch is an intelligent and independent author, by no means easy 
to pin down. The reciprocal light that he sheds on the doxographical 
tradition and that it sheds on him deserves a separate study.*?! In 
addition to the rapprochemenis noted above, two further observations 
should be made: (1) he argues against the various doxai, a procedure 
that is seldom found in the Aétian Placita; (2) although he appears— 
surprisingly as a Platonist—to espouse the earthy view (cf. 935C, 940B), 
in fact in the dénouement of the dialogue he cleverly draws a parallel 
between the intermediate position of soul and that of the moon which 
is like a doteov ovyxeaua xal yiis (943E, cf. 945D oeAnvyn TOV Ava xa 
XATO OVUUULYUA “AL UETAXEQAOUA VIO Tot Deo’ yéyove, virtually the last 
words of the treatise). ‘This amounts to a compromise between the two 
poles of the diaphonia as found in the Placita. ‘The procedure 1s clearly 
reminiscent of the doxographical practice that we find in the type B 
diaeresis. 








21 Gérgemanns asserts (1970) 69: ‘In der Doxographie ist das Thema jedenfalls 
schon frither berticksichtigt worden (Aetius II 30); doch sind keine naheren Beziehun- 
gen zu Plutarch erkennbar.’ In the light of our observations this statement cannot be 
maintained. Plutarch knows the doxographical tradition well, and is influenced by both 
its practices and its content. 

22 But note that the verb Guaetdvetw used in 940B is precisely that used by A on 
the rare occasions that he ventures an adverse opinion on a doxa; cf. A at P 1.2, 1.3.2 


(twice), 1.3.3, 1.7.1. 
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(c) In his introduction to Plutarch’s treatise Cherniss also reports on the 
treatise of Ibn ‘Ali al-Hasan (965—10309).°”’ Its first pages are devoted 
to a presentation of various anonymous doxai, followed by a refutation 
(i.e. contrary to the practice of A). ‘The author makes quite clear that he 
has little respect for these views. A number of A’s doxai reappear (88 2, 
3-4, 8), though in a reformulated form (see extracts below). 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 4) 


A inrelation to basically earthy nature A1,2,3,4 
1 inhabited just like the earth (= §1) 
2 reflection of the great sea (= § 2) 








3 uneven mixture of cold/earthy and al,2,3 
hot (= §3) ‘ 
4 through shadows of uneven surface \. » 
(= §4) ‘ phos 
Bin relation to basically fiery/etherial S. 
nature * C 


(a) moon has its own light 
1 mixture of dark and fiery (= §5) 
2 air mixed in (= §6) 
3 air mixed in ether—fifth element (= §7) 
(b) moon reflects sun’s light 
1 dark and light patches in (fire-)cloud (= §8) 


C comparison of sun and moon (= §9) 


RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 
NV. Tleot eupaoems avtijs xat S10 th yewdyns patvetau! 


I tov IIvdayooeiwv tives uév, MV goTL PLAGAGOC?, TO Yempaves 
avtis etvar? Sud TO TEeQLoixetoVat THY CEedyvyv! xaddmEO TIYV 
TAO’ Nutv yijv usiCootr Cwots xai Putoic xadAootv: elvat yoo 
MEVTEXALOEXAMAGOLOVG TA EN’ AVIS CHa TH Suvauet UNndev 
TMEOLTTWUATLKOV ATMOXOLVOVTA, XAL TV NUEOAV TOOAUTYHV TH UNXEL. 

2 dhdror 68 Ti ev TH OEdyvy ~uqaot avaxAaowy Elva Tic TEOAV TOT 
SLANEXAVUEVOY ZXUVXAOV TiC OLKOVUEVIS V@’ YUdv Daratty<. 

3 Avakayoods GVOUAAOTHTA Tov OVYXELUATOG SLA TO WuYoouLyEC® 
CUA HAL YEMOES, TA UEV EXOVONS VYNAG, Ta SE TamMELva, TA OE 


923 Cherniss (1957) 19, who refers to the translation of Schoy (1925). Astonishingly 
Daiber does not report on this. 
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Hola Xai TAOAUELIyDaL’ TH TvVOOELOEt TO CopPHdec, wv 10 WAboc 
VILOMPALVEL TO OxLEQOV® ODEV WevdoqMavi)’ AEyeoDaL TOV GOTEOG. 
Anudxettos Arooxutaouata!® THV VNAOV ev AUTH] UEO@V’ cLynY ‘yao 
QLUTNV EXELV XAL VOLITCLC. 

Tlaouevidys did TO MaQauUEUTyBaL TH MEOL AVTIV TVEMObEL TO 
Comadec: OdEev Wevdoqavi!! AEeyeoDat TOV GOTEO. 

ot Vtwixol Sic. TO GEeoouLyss!2 tic OVOLAS UN) Elva AUTIS dxoOaToV 
TO OVYXOLWA. 

"AQLOTOTEANS U1] ELVAL AUTIS CxNOATOV TO OVYXELLA SL TO 
MOOOYELA CEOMUATA TOU AIDEQOS, OV MOOOAYOLEVEL OMUG MEUTTOV. 
OL ATO TOV ULADNUATLXO®V TO AGVOUAAOV OVYXOLTLAOV CLULTLOVTAL. 
LAVATEO OVV TOV TOCGAVYATOUEVOV BIO TOD HALOV vEPOV TO 

LEV COCLOTEOA LEON AAUMOOTEOA PatveoVaL, TA SE TUXVOTEOA 
CLUAVOOTEOA, OUTWS XAL TIS OEANVIS EOLXVLAS LEV VEpEdoELdet 
TLANUATL, TOCCAVYATOUEVYS 6’ VIO TOU NALOV. 

Eevopavys TOV Uev TALOV YOT|OLWOV ELVAL OOS TV TOU XOOWOV xa 
THV TOV EV AUTO CWWV YEVEOLV TE ZAL SLOLXNOLY, TV dE CEANVYV 
TLOLOEAXELV. 





EQP?, Tegi guqdoews adtijs, Sua ti yewdys qaivetot P!, Mei b€ égupdoews adtiic 
S, Std ti yewdys patvetar 1} oeAnvyn G 

S, ot Tudaydgetor P 

TO Yempaves adtijs civar S, yewdyn qaiveodat tiv oedyvyv P 
THV O€AHVHV S, avtTHV P 

dud. Tot ovyxeiuatos P, ovyxeivwatocs S 

wuyooedes E 

Tagaueutydar yao PE 

OV TO TAOS Hroqaiver tO oxtegdv om. P 

SP?, pevdoq~ai P'EQ malunt Mau Lachenaud 
amooxtaoud ti Canter, accep. Wachsmuth 

S, wevdsogai) emend. Meineke 

aeoouyés SEQ, etegoeidéc P 


81 44420 DK; 82-5 §3 59477 DK; § 4 68490 DK; §5 28B21 DK; 86 SVF 2.669; 87 
Tig Gigon; §8- §9 21442 DK 


30. On its appearance and why it appears (to be) earthy 


Some of the Pythagoreans, of whom Philolaus is one, declare that its 
earthy appearance 1s caused by the fact that the moon 1s inhabited, just 
like our earth, (but) with animals and plants that are larger and more 
beautiful. For (they say that) the animals on it are fifteen-fold in power 
and do not discharge any excrement, and that the day is the same in 
length (1.e. fifteen-fold). 

But others (declare that) the appearance in the moon 1s a reflection of 
the sea beyond the circle of the ‘Torrid zone of our inhabited world. 
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3 Anaxagoras (declares that it is caused by) unevenness of its composition 
on account of cold being mixed in together with the earthy (compo- 
nent), the moon having some parts that are high, others that are low, 
and others that are hollow. Moreover, (he declares that) the dark (com- 
ponent) has been mixed in with the fire-like (component), the effect 
of which causes the shadowy (colouring) to appear; for this reason the 
heavenly body 1s called ‘falsely appearing’. 

4 Democritus (declares that it is caused by) the shadow effects of the high 
areas in it; for it has glens and vales. 

5  Parmenides (declares that it occurs) on account of the dark (compo- 
nent) having been mixed in with the fire-like (component) in 1t; for this 
reason the heavenly body is called ‘falsely appearing’. 

6 ‘The Stoics (declare that) on account of the air mixed in the substance 
its composition is not unblemished. 

7 Aristotle (declares that) its composition is not unblemished because the 
ether, which he calls the fifth body, becomes aerated close to the earth. 

& Some astronomers regard its compositional unevenness as the cause. 
Just as in the case of clouds illuminated by the sun the thinner parts 
are brighter and the thicker parts are darker, so it happens in the case 
of the moon, which resembles a cloud-like compressed body and is 
illuminated by the sun. 

g Xenophanes (declares that) the sun is useful for the generation and 
administration of the cosmos and the living beings in it, but the moon 
is redundant. 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Philo Somn. 1.145 (see also first part of text cited in ch. 25), xal to ye €uqpatvoue- 
VOV GUTH Ushav, 6 xadovol ties TEGOWNOV, OVSEvV CAAO Eivat 7) TOV &vaLLEULyUE- 
VOV CEQA, OS KATA PVOL UEAAG OV AYXELS AUTH Teivetat (imitated at Johannes 
Lydus Mens. 3.12 54.10 Wuensch). Pliny NH 2.46, sidera vero haut dubie 
humore terreno pasci, quia dimidio orbe nonnumquam maculosa cernatur, 
scilicet nondum suppetente ad hauriendum ultra iusta vi—maculas enim non 
aliud esse quam terrae raptas cum humore sordes. Plutarch De facie quae in 
orbe lunae apparet, passim and esp. 920B—C, GAN el det TL TEOS TAS AVA Xeloda TAV- 
TAS XAL OLA OTOUATOS MOL SOEaC MEQL TOU MOCOMMON TTS GEANVYS TOCCAVAXEOV- 
oaovaL ... Avayxatov Ev SvoTEWENTOLS ZXAL ATOQOLS OXEWEOLV, OTAV OL XOLVOL HAL 
EvdSoEou ual ovvyBeis AOvot UN TEelGoot, WELOGoVaL TOV ATOMWTEOMV ZXALL UN] HATA- 
(OOvVELV GAN’ EQSELV ATEXYVOS EQAUTOIS TA TOV TAAQLOV ZXAL SLA TAVTOV TAaANDES 
eteheyyewv. See further references in the text at sect. 6 above. Lucian Jcar. 20 
(see also ch. 25), xai ot uev xatotxetobal ue Paotv, ot d€ xaTOMTEOY StixNV Emt- 
AOEUAOVAL TH VDAAGTIN, Ol SE O TL AV EXAOTOS EXLVONON TOUTO LOL MOOCDATTOVOL. 
Simplicius in Cael. 457.9 Heiberg (on 290a27), GAN’ el eV TO EUGaLVOUEVOV 
MECOWHOV SLAPOEG Tis OVOLWONS EOTL TOD GEANVLAXOD OMUATOS  MAEAdELYLATL- 
UDC MEQLEYOVTOS TO MOAVELOES ZXALL SLALMPOEOV TIS YEVEGEWS, WS TeuBAtyoc MPNOLV, 7 
SUL TO LEDOTICS ELVA TOV OVOAVLOV xal TOV HMO GEANvHV TO LEV ELPHTLOTOV eyEl, 
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TO OE OXLEQWTEQOV XAT’ OVOLAV, WC GAAOLG GoEEOxEL, LoyVEOV SoOxEt MEOS ATOddEL- 
Ew to elonuévov (1.e. that the moon, and by analogy the other heavenly bod- 
ies, do not roll): tc yae tot drAov OWLATOS XVALOLEVOY TIV aTIV ExEtvo BEow 
EPVAATTE OVVEXES OV MOOG TO GAOV; EL OE, WS TLVES AEYOUVOLV, EUPAOIS Tic EOTLV WS 
EV XATOATOW NTOL TiS is 1 tijs Vakdooys 1) TOV OEDV ... EL UEVTOL ATOEEOLAL 
TOV VIO CEANVHV AvatEOVOAL GAAGL CLI’ GAAMWV CEL TEL TO OTLATVOV Tic OEANVNS 
TOLAUTYHV AGUBAVOVOL GVOTAOLV, (WS UAL EV TOS RATOMTEOLS ELOWAWV EUPAOL OVV- 
iotacdat A¢yovot twvec. Ibn ‘Ali al-Hasan Uber die Natur des Spuren (Flecken), die 
man auf der Oberflache des Mondes steht?’ 1-3 Schoy, ‘Wenn man diese Zeichen der 
Oberflache aufmerksam betrachtet und beobachtet, so findet man sie immer- 
fort von derselben Beschaffenheit, und keinerlei Veranderung zeigt sich an 
ihnen ... Aberglaubische und nicht ernst zu nehmende Menschen haben ihre 
eigene und abweichende Meinung dartiber. Gewisse Leute halten daftir, daB 
die Spuren dem Mondkorper selbst angehoren, andere glauben, da} sie sich 
auBerhalb desselben, namlich zwischen dem Mondkorper und dem Gesicht 
des Beobachters, befanden, wieder andere glauben, daf} sich ihnen ein umgek- 
erhtes Bild darbiete, weil die Mondoberflache glatt und reflektierend sei ... 
So gibt es denn auch Leute, die behaupten, da sie die Figur der irdischen 
Meere im Spiegelbilde erblicken wiirden, andere sagen, es seien die Spuren 
die Bilder der Berge und Gebirge unserer Erde, wieder andere glauben, das 
Geschene sei eine Figur, die von den auf die Erde fallenden Reflektionsstrahlen 
aus ihr ausgeschnitten wiirde ... Aber alle diese bis jetzt vorgetragenen Mein- 
ungen sind unzutreflend und daher wertlos, und wir schicken uns jetzt an, das 
Irrige all dieser Ansichten darzutun. Danach studieren wir die wahre Natur 
der Spuren.’ 


Aétius Placita 2.31 


Ileol TOV ATOOTHUATWV Tic OCEANS 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.31, Eusebius 15.53, ps.Galen 72, Qusta Ibn Liga 2.31, 
Scholion to Ptolemy Almagest 5.1, cf. Lydus De mensibus 3.12 

Stobaeus 1.26.5 

Theodoret 4.24, cf. 1.96 


ANALYSIS 





1. [he final chapter in the sequence on the moon gives various doxal 
on its distance from the sun and the earth. As the title preserved in 
the mss. of P indicates,*** it poses a question in the category of quan- 
tity; cf. earlier ch. 26 on the moon’s size (also ch. 21 on the sun, P 4.4 
on the parts of the soul, 4.10 on the number of the senses etc.). The 
reconstruction of the chapter is not a problem, but its contents are het- 








erogeneous and give rise to various difficulties. Fortunately we can draw 
on some additional research which has uncovered some interesting new 
evidence and tackled some of the difficulties that the chapter poses.” 


2. As in the previous three chapters every indication points to the 
conclusion that S writes out the chapter in its entirety as he found it 
in A. ‘here are five doxai: 





1.26.5 Ileot 5€ TOV ATOOTHUGTwV 

SI "EutedoxAfjs Sutdcouov Géxev tis oedyvns dO (tis) yfis Hte@ 
CLIO TOU HALOV. 

S2 OL OE ATO TOV UAONUATLAOV OXTWXALOEXOATAGOLOV. 

53 "EQatooVEVIS TOV NALOV AMEXELV AIO TIS Yi}S OTASLWV WUELGOAS 


[UVELASwWV] TETOAKOOLAS HAL OTASLA OXTAXLS WVELA’ TV SE CEANVYV 
CLILEYELW CILO TIS Yijs UvELAdaS EBSOUNXOVTG OXTM OTAOLOV. 

S4. "Eumedoxdfic tov Upous Tov AO Tic Yij¢ Els TOV OVEAVOY, TTLC 
E0TLV Ci~’ NUBV AVEATAOLG, MAELOVE. ELVAL TIWV HATH TO WAGTOS 
SLLOTAOLV, KATA TOUTO TOD OVEAVOT UGAAOV CVATETTALWEVOU SLO 
TO OD TAQATANOLWS TOV ZOOLLOV xEtoDAL. 


24 Further discussed below in sect. 5. 


929 Mansfeld (2000b). 
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S5 Boros S€ MOOS TV MPavtaoiav SEYETAL TO AVATENTAUEVOV, OV 
XOTH THV VEOOTAOLV. 


From the formal point of view none of the five doxai rouse suspicion. 
It is unlikely that they come from AD or another source. We note, 
however, that the fourth doxa, to which the fifth is linked, appears to 
indicate a different subject which is not directly related to the moon, 
1.e. the height of the heaven and the related shape of the cosmos (cf. 


1/2). 


3. Before we can analyse S’s evidence, however, we need to compare 
what P and his tradition tell us about this chapter. Here there is no 
shortage of evidence. ‘There are no less than five complete witnesses, 
including a scholion to Ptolemy’s Admagest which is one of the earliest 
manuscript witnesses to the text of P°’° ‘The evidence in Lydus only 
relates to the third doxa on Eratosthenes.°”’ ‘The text in the mss. of P 1s: 








La’. leet AOOTHUGTWV TiS OEANVY|S, MOOOV AAPEOTHXE TOU NALOV 


P2.31.1 “EumedoxAfic SutAcouov aseyetv tiv O€AHVHV CIO TOD NHALov HE 
ONO TAS YAS. 

P2.31.2 ol ano TOV LADHUATLXOV GxTHMXALOEXATACOLOV. 

P2.31.2 "EgatootEévys tov Nov amexeElv Tis yijs oTadiMv WvEeLddas 
(TETOAKOOLAS ZXOL OxTAXLOWVELAG, TIV bE CEATWNV GméxELW Ts 
yijs uveiddac) EBSounxovta OxTH. 


It is rmmediately plain that only the first three doxai in S are retained. 
‘Though apparently unabbreviated, there are various textual differences 
and difficulties. Rather than examine the tradition of P 1n isolation, it 
will be better first to survey the remaining scanty evidence and then 
treat the text of the chapter synoptically. 





26 Tt is earlier than the manuscripts of P; cf. Mansfeld (2000b) 177. The text as 
printed by Heiberg (1898-1903) 1.350 in the apparatus to the text is as follows: "Eu- 
mEdSoxAt|s SuTAGOLOV GmexELv THV € AHO Tis yijc Ed0EaTev, ot 6€ ATO TOV Lad nUATLAdV 
AXOLBEOTEQOV EMIBGAAOVTES OXTMXALOEXATAGOLOV:—EeatoovEevns TOV NALOV GITEXELV OTA- 
Siwv GAMO tis yijs uvoiddac T ural OxtaxtG UVElWV : ~ THV OE OEAIVHV GTEXELW TiS iis 
uvetadwv eBdourxovta dxtM otadiwv (there are some minor variations in the mss.). 
This evidence was overlooked in Vol. 1. 

927 De mensibus 3.12 54.6-10 Wuensch: d&qeotdvat d& Adyos sO Tis yiis “ATH TOV "EQa- 
TOODEVHV TIV UEV GEATVHV OTAdLWV WELddacs EBSOUNXOVTA OXTW, TOV OE HALOV TETOAKXOOLASG 
XOLL OXTAXLG WUELALC. 
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4. I’ briefly refers to our chapter in a continuation of the passage 
summarizing further topics on the moon which we cited in ch. 27: 


CAG 4.24, 106.1420 

“XOL TL Set AEYVELV, COG EXETVOL OYNUGTWV MEOL ZAL EXAELPEWV HAL SLAOTHUATOV 
UvoAOYVOUOLV, OV YAO LOVOV GOOV GAAAWV StEOTYXAOL, AEYOVOLV, CLAAG nal 
OOOV TiS Ys AMEOTYXaOL ZxaL TETEAKOOLAS GoOLOUOTOL HAL WEVTOL HAL TAELOUG 
OTASLWV WUOLAOAG, TOS UEV AITO Vis UEXOL OEANVIAG, Tas dé ExeiDEev WEYELS ALOU’ 


Continuing in a skeptical vein (since what 1s the value of such specula- 
tions?), I’ first mentions the subject of ‘distances’, then gives a summary 
of the chapter, based not only on its title, but also on the content of at 
least the first and third doxai, and then uses a simplified version of the 
third doxa to show the absurdity of the exercise. 

Earlier in his book ‘T had made another intriguing reference to the 
question of cosmic distances in a passage preceding the section on the 
sun’s size analysed in ch. 21: 

CAG 1.96, 27.17-25 

OUTM TOLG GOTEOVOLLOLS OL POLTMVTES MLOTEVOVOL, HAL TOV GOTEMV TOV GOELOWOV 

AEYOVOL ZXOL TA SLAOTIUATA LETOODOLV, Oic GcpEectIZaoL GAANAWV, xal mdoaLc 

UVOLGOL OTAOLWV TIS Yi|S APEOTHXEV O OOMUEVOS OVEAVOG XAL TOAAT|S OVONS EV 

TM UETOM SLAPWVILEALS, XAL TOV LEV TETOAXOOLAS ZXaL EBSoUNXOVTA OTASLWV WUOL- 

d&dac civat Aeyovtwv, TOV 5é EAGTIOUS, TOV SE TOAAM TAeiouc, Suws meiovtar 

OL MOLTHTAL TOIS SLOAOXGAOLS UAL TOTS MAE’ AUTMV AEYOUEVOLG TLOTEVOVOLV. 


Our apologist seems to have above all the astronomers in mind here. 
He refers to astronomical subjects in very general terms, e.g. the num- 
ber of the heavenly bodies (or planets?) and their distances. ‘The single 
more specific subject which he mentions, the distance from the earth 
to the ‘visible heaven’, 1s not found in A as such. Could this be a ref- 
erence to a separate chapter in A not found in either P or S, 1.e. Tegi 
TOV AMOOTHUATHV TOD OVEaVot, to be placed after 2.12 or as a comple- 
ment to 2.15-16?°"8 But the specific number given here, 470 myriad of 
stades, 1s suspiciously like the numbers in 2.30. Moreover, as we shall 
see below, the final two doxai in S discuss the distance of the earth from 
heaven (although no numbers are given). We think it preferable to fol- 
low Raeder ad loc. in seeing it as an adaptation of 2.31 (it 1s not cited in 


Diels). 


928 See Vol. [:284-288 (where this passage is not discussed) and our comments above 
on the critique of M. Frede at n. 451. 
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The subject of cosmic distances 1s not touched on by Ach. In a very 
compact distillation of similar material found in a Paris ms. (on these 
scholia see Vol. [:306), $19 is entitled Hegi amootaoems tot oveavot 
GIO THS YiIs (319.13 Maass ~ 28.3 Martin). Although the contents of the 
chapter bear no relation to our chapter, the title will be of value when 
we look at the final two doxai below. 


5. In determining the text and structure of the chapter, the first problem 
we encounter relates to its title. ‘he following variants are found: 

S Tle 6€ tOv doo nuatwv 

P [leet axootnuatwv tij¢ Celis, TOGOV AMEOTHXE TOU NALoU 

E [legit tév amootynudatov avtys 

Q ‘Uber die Entfernungen des Mondes’ 

G  [leoi tv anootnudtov tig ceAnvyS 


Here we have yet another example of variation between an expanded 
title and differing versions of a shorter title’? The shortest is in S, 
where the particle 1s obviously an editorial insert in order to connect 
it with the previous sub-sections. Given the evidence of the other titles, 








it is likely that S left out the reference to the moon because this was 
self-evident in the context of his chapter. Something similar will have 
happened in the case of the pronoun in E. On the other hand, the long 
title in P does not cover the contents of the chapter precisely enough, 
since it speaks about the distances of the moon from the sun and the 





earth. It is apparent that we should opt for the title preserved by G and 
Q.°*° For the individual doxai we determine the following: 


(1) ‘he first doxa makes good sense in P, supported by EQG: the moon is 
twice as far from the sun as it is from the earth. ‘These are the kind of 
rough estimates that the doxographer usually prefers; cf. the sizes in §21 
and 9/26. ‘The text in S differs in two respects. ‘The genitive tis oer 
is obviously mistaken and can easily be explained.°?! It is also likely that 
he made a mistake in swapping around yfjs and nAtov. ‘The text of the 
scholion in Ptolemy, “EumedoxAfic SutAGouov amex TV OEAIvYV GO Tis 
yiis €d0€aCev, might seem to support S, but the explanation of a case of 
parablepsis is more plausible.°*” 





929 See above n. 506. 

°39 "This the conclusion reached by Mansfeld at the end of his discussion, (2000b) 184. 

931 Cf. Mansfeld (2000b) 185: ‘Stobaeus decided to delete tijg oeAyvys in his sub- 
heading, and this decision was still on his mind when he copied out the first lemma so 
he wrote a genitive instead of the required accusative’. 

932 Cf. Mansfeld (2000b) zbid., who also notes that the verb is an addition by the 
schohiast. 
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(2) ‘The next doxa (S2) is unproblematic, with almost no variation between 
the witnesses (the adversative 6€ in S and the scholion may well be 
original, heightening the opposition to the first view). 

(3) ‘The third lemma (S83) gives the view of Eratosthenes, the only time he 
is mentioned in Book II (the only other reference is in 1.21 on time). 
The lemma is textually complex because it contains exact figures which 
can easily be corrupted in transmission. In P another case of parablepsis 
occurred, but the mistake in the mss. can easily be rectified because 
it occurred after the separation of the other five witnesses (including 
Lydus).°°’ There are two figures, the first for the distance between the 
sun and the earth, the second for the distance from the moon to the 
earth. ‘The variants are as follows: 


first figure second figure 
E (mss.) 400 myriads + 8 myriads 78 myriads 
S 400°%* myriads+ 8 myriads 78 myriads 
G 3 myriads + 8 myriads 78 myriads 
Lydus 400+ 8 myriads 78 myriads 
408,000 78 thousands?” 
Scholion 300 myriads +8 myriads 78 myriads 
T more than 400 myriads 


It would seem that 4,080,000 and 780,000 are the most likely figures. 
As Mansfeld points out,°%° the discrepancies in G and the Scholion can 
be explained through incorrect abbreviation of teteaxootas (= v’) to 
vt. The surprising element of these figures is that they provide a ratio 
between the distances of less than 5:1, 1.e. much less than the 18:1 of 
the astronomers in the second lemma. One would have expected an 
ascending sequence.°’’ It is to be agreed with Mansfeld that certainty 
cannot be obtained on the basis of our evidence. 

(4) Next A’s text (now found in 8 only, = $4) returns to Empedocles with 
the doxa that the distance from the earth to the heaven is less than the 
horizontal breadth of the cosmos, like an egg lying on its side.°%* The 
doxa clearly introduces a new theme. Although the theme of distance 





33 There is a difference of opinion on what the exact lacuna is. Diels, followed by 
Mansfeld, sees the word azeéyew as the trigger, Mau and Lachenaud uvetiddac. It makes 
little difference, but we follow Mau. 

934 "The mss. text in fact reads wueiadas uveiddwv. Diels, followed by Wachsmuth, 
bracketed the second word. If this emendation is not accepted, the number becomes 
400 myriad myriads plus 8 myriads. 

39 Both figures based on Daiber’s translation. The Arabic definitely reads thousands, 
not myriads. 

36 Mansfeld (2000b) 187-188. 

937 "This is surmised by Heath (1913) 340, but his reading of the figures is questionable. 
The ratio posited by Posidonius at Pliny WH 2.85 is 250:1. 

°38 We differ here from the earlier view of Mansfeld (g000b) 192, who postulated that 
the egg was upright. 
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is still involved, there is no direct link with the moon. The repetition of 
the name-label of Empedocles also suggests the introduction of a new 
subject. ‘There is consistency with the earlier lemma because the view 
that the moon is rather close to the earth suggests that the height of the 
heaven above the earth is not so great. ‘The comparison with an egg 
recalls A 2.4* on the shape of the cosmos (attributed anonymously). 

(5) he final doxa, attributed to Boethus (presumably the Stoic°*’), argues 
against Empedocles (note the 6€ and the repeated to dvamentapevov) 
that the great breadth of the sky is merely a matter of appearance (cf. a 
similar doxa attributed to Boethus on comets at P 3.2.7, also containing 
the word gavtaoia). The dvapemvia is immediately apparent. By arguing 
that the sky is not so broad and flat as it appears, Boethus 1s implicitly 
defending the standard view that the cosmos is a sphere. As so often an 
‘epistemological’ view is left to the end. 


The question remains how the chapter as a whole 1s to be read. A 
valuable clue is provided by the Aratean scholion cited above in sect. 
4. The title of $19 Heot anootaoews tot oveavot amo tis yi\s covers 
the subject of the last two doxai rather nicely, even if the contents of the 
chapter cannot help us. It 1s very likely, therefore, that A derived his two 
doxai from an anterior doxographical source which devoted a separate 
chapter to the subject. Since S records his text so faithfully here, it is 
more likely that the coalescence was due to A than to his witness, so we 
do not postulate a separate chapter at this point (or earlier in the book). 

‘The chapter thus consists of a list in the form of a type C diaeresis 
(apparently not sequentially ordered), followed by a type A diaeresis. 
‘The connection between the two parts 1s rather loose, linked only by 
the notion of distance. We note yet again how A only gives a very 
scanty selection of views. 


6. ‘The subject of this chapter is mentioned twice by Aristotle (texts 





below). In both cases he refers to astronomical research and does not 
discuss the subject in detail himself. In an important text Simplicius 
informs us that Eudemus had discussed the subject in his account of 





°39- ‘Von Arnim at RE 3.692 plausibly suggests these views may have come from 
Boethus’ Commentary on Aratus. Boethus (of Sidon) is dated to the 2nd cent. BCE. Almost 
contemporary must have been Boethus of Marathon, an Academic and younger col- 
league of Carneades, while Boethus the Peripatetic is dated to the end of the 1st cent. 
BCE. ‘The last-named would seem too late for A (though there 1s mention of his col- 
league Xenarchus at S 1.49.1b). Sceptical academics only occur in A in some chapters 
in Book IV (P 4.8—-13) and are not given individual name-labels. 
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astronomical researches and made reference to the views of Anaximan- 
der and the Pythagoreans. ‘his suggests that the doxai in A may well 
go back to Eudemus as ultimate source (rather than ‘Theophrastus as in 
the Dielsian hypothesis).°"° 

For Galen the subject is an example of how far the human mind 
can go in its researches. Pliny 1s critical of human attempts (anticipating 
‘T), but gives a valuable doxography, in which views similar to the first 
two doxai in A can be recognized (the view of Empedocles is attributed 
to the Pythagoreans and a precise figure added, the ‘scientific’ view is 
anonymous as in A). Most intriguingly all three of A’s doxai can be rec- 
ognized in the same order in a passage in Plutarch’s treatise on the face 
on the moon (text below): (1) Empedocles’ view that the moon almost 
erazes the earth; (2) the view of Aristarchus in his treatise that distance 
of the sun is more than 18 and less than 20 times the distance of the 
moon from the earth; (3) the highest estimate of 4030 myriads of stades, 
1.e. the view of Eratosthenes (who is not named). We note that Plutarch 
names Aristarchus as the scientist responsible for the ‘scientific’ view. 
It 1s likely that he consulted the Placita and used its information as a 
framework for his own more elaborate discussion.*!! ‘The question of 
cosmic distances is also touched upon in various texts relating the inter- 
pretation of Plato’s astronomy in the Tzmaeus (cf. Plutarch De anim. procr., 
Hippolytus, Macrobius), but the links to the Placita are less direct.°” 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 5) 


A. distances from moon to earth and sun — { 
I ratio 1:2 (= §1) -ak 2 
2 ratio 1:18 (= §2) : |g 





3 absolute figures (ratio 1:5?) (= §3) : 
B_ relation breadth and height of sky = 1 (cf. Al) 
1 sky broader than high (= § 4) 


2 breadth of sky mere appearance (= §5) : 





49 See further Mansfeld (2000b) 200. 

°41 Cf. Mansfeld (2000b) 192: ‘We may therefore hypothesize that he preferred to sub- 
stitute more detailed and more accurate data concerning Empedocles and Aristarchus, 
and replaced Eratosthenes’ tenet by an equally spectacular though quite similar view.’ 
On Plutarch’s use of the Placita on the moon’s composition see ch. 30 sect. 6. 


542 On this tradition see Mansfeld (2000b) 194-108. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


4 


2 


La’. Tegt amootnuatwv tio oekyvys! 


"Eumedsoxaijc SutAGOLov GIEVXELV TV OEAIVHV AO TOU NALOUV NEO 
IO TAS YTS”. 

ol 6€° ATO TOV ULADNUATLAOV OXTMRALGEXATAGOLOV. 
"Eoatoov_Evys TOV NALOV ATEXELV TIS Yijs oTASLWV WVELGOAC 
TETOAKOOLAS XAL OxTAXLOWVELACG', THV SE OEANVIV GITEXELV TIS YiIC 
uvotddacs EBOounXOVTa OxTO. 

"Euredsoxiijs tot twouc tot Ao tS YS Els TOV’ OVEAVOV, TLC 
€oTiv AE’ NUBV AVATAOLC, MAElOVaL ELVAL TIV KATO TO TAGTOS 
SLLOTAOLV, XATA TOUTO TOU OVEAVOT UGAAOV AVATERTALWEVOY SLO TO 
OM TAQCATANOLWS TOV ZXOOLOV xELODAL. 

Bondoc d€ TO0G TIV PAVtTACLAV SEYETAL TO CVATEMTAUEVOV, OV 
ZXOTA THV VILOOTAOLV. 


GQ, [eoi tHv AootHUAtwv Tis OEANVS, MOGOV aA*pEeoTHxE TOD HAtov P, eet tov 
AMOOTHUATWV avdtis E, Teo S€ tav GrootHUGtwWV S 

PD, tio oedAynvys ano yijc Hteo AO tot NAtov S, thv CEeAnvyV GO Tijs yijs Sch ad 
Ptol. 

SSch, omit. PEG 

OTASLWV UVELASAS ULVOLGOWV TETOAOXOOLAS XAL OTHSLA OxTAXLG UVELA S, OTASLMV 
UVELASAS TEEtS xaL OTASLA OxTaxLG WUVELddas G, et vide supra 

S mss. oiov, corr. Diels 


§1 31461 DK; 82-5 §3-5 §4 31450 DK; §5 SVF fro 


31. On the distances of the moon 


Empedocles (declares that) the moon 1s double the distance from the 
sun that it is from the earth. 

But some astronomers (declare that it is) eighteen times. 

Eratosthenes (declares that) the sun is distant four hundred and eight 
myriads of stades from the earth, and that the moon is distant seventy- 
eight myriads (of stades) from the earth. 

Empedocles (declares that) the distension (of the heaven) in its breadth 
is greater than the height from the earth to heaven, which is its 
extension from us, the increased spreading out of the heaven having 
occurred for the reason that the cosmos is lying (on its side) in a 
manner similar to an egg. 

But Boethus understands the spreading out as a matter of appearance, 
not of reality. 
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DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Aristotle Cael. 2.10 291a29—31, see above ch. 15; cf. 2gibg—11; Mete. 1.8 345b1— 
6, see above ch. 21. Eudemus ap. Simp. in Cael. 471.2—-5, cf. above ch. 15. 
Posidonius fr. F18 E.-K. (= Simp. i Ph. 291.26), cf. ch. 11. Pliny NA 2.83, 
intervalla quoque siderum a terra multi indagare temptarunt, et solem abesse a 
luna undeviginti partes quantam lunam ipsam a terra prodiderunt. Pythagoras 
vero, vir sagacis animi, a terra ad lunam CX XVI milia stadiorum esse collegit, 
ad solem ab ea duplum, inde ad duodecim signa triplicatum, 1n qua sententia 
et Gallus Sulpicius fuit noster ... 85 Posidonius ... a turbido ad lunam viciens 
centum milia stadiorum, inde ad solem quinquiens miliens ... inconperta haec 
et inextricabilia, sed prodenda quia sunt prodita ... 87 mirum quo precedat 
inprobitas cordis humani parvolo aliquo invitata successu, sicut in supra dictis 
occasionem inpudentiae ratio largitur. ausique divinare solis ad terram spatia 
eadem ad caelum agunt ... Plutarch De facie 925A—D, GAN NAtov uev amAE- 
TOUG UVOLAOAS CLITEYEL TTS AVW MEQLPOOKS PATE ... XAL PWOPOOOV EN’ AVTM xa 
OTIABOVTA ZAL TOUS CAAOUG MAGVITAS UMPLEUEVOUG TE TOV ATAAVOV xaL TEOS GA- 
Andous ev StaotaoEoL LEyeAais PégeoVat, Tots dé Pagéot xual yemdeow oVvdEUlav 
OleOVE TOV KOOMOV EVOVYWOELAV MAEYXELV EV EAUTO XAL OLAOTAOLV; OOATE OTL YEAOT- 
Ov g0TLV, el YfV Ov MrooLEV elvan TV CEM, OTL Tis xatW yYHoaS d&~péotyxeEV, 
CLOTOOV SE PY|OOMEV, OOWVTES AMWOUEVHV TiS GVW TMEQLPOEKS WVELGOL OTASLOV 
tooattats Womeg (eis) Buddv tia xatadeduxviav. TOV LEV y’ GOTEWV XxATWTEEW 
TOOOUTOV EOTLV, OOOV OVX CLV TLS ELTOL UETOOV, GAN’ ELAELTOVOL DUS TOUS Laty- 
LOLTLHOUG EXAOYLEOUEVOUG OL GoLOUOL, Tis SE YijS TOOTMOV TLVA PAVEL ZXAL TEQLPEQO- 
UEVY] ILANOLOV, “COUATOS MS MEOL YVOLN EALOOETAL” MNO "EumEedsoxAtjs ... CXOTEL 
dé TOUS GAAOUG AMEic ATAAVEts XaL TAAVYTAS & Seixvuow ‘AoloTAeEXOS ev TH Teo 
UeveDOV HAL AMOOTHUGTWV OTL “TO TOD NAlov ANOoTHUA TOD AMOOTYUATOS TTS 
OEANVNS O APEOTYHXEV NUMV MWAEOV WEV 1) OXTWXALOEXATMAGOLOV EAATTOV OS’ 7 ELXO- 
OCTAGOLOV EOTL”. HALTOL O THV OCEAIVHV ETL UNXLOTOV ALOMV AMEXELV POL UV 
EE UAL MEVINXOVIAMAGOLOV Tij¢ EX TOU XEVTOOY TiS Yijs. AUTN O° EOTL TECOCOEWV 
UVOLAOWV ZXOL HATCH TOUS UEGOWS AVALETOOVVTASG ZXAL ATO TAUTYHS OVAAOYLCOUEVOLS 
CLILEYEL O NALOG TIS OEANVIS AAEOV 1] TETOAXLOYUALELS TOLAXOVTA UVELASASG OUTWS 
AMGMXLOTAL TOD HALoV dic. BAEOS XAL TOOOTTO TH yi] TOOGOXEyWoNxeEV ...; cf. De ani- 
mae procr. 1028A, 1030B—c. Lucian Par. 11, see ch. 1. Galen see above ch. 26. 
Theon Smyrnaeus /xpfos. 197.8-12 (Hipparchus). Hippolytus Ref. 4.8—-12. 
Basil see above ch. 26. Calcidius Comm. in Ti. 96. Macrobius Comm. in 
Somn. Scip. 2.3.13-14. Augustine Conf. 10.16.25, neque enim nunc scrutamur 
plagas caeli aut siderum intervalla dimetimus vel terrae ibramenta quaerimus. 


Aétius Placita 2.32 


leo Eviavtov, MOGOSG EXGOTOV TOV TMAAVYTAV YOOVOG, 
ZXOL TIC O UEVYAG EVLAVTOG 


WITNESSES 


Ps.Plutarch 2.32, Eusebius 15.54, ps.Galen 73, Qusta Ibn Luga 2.32 
Stobaeus 1.8.42 
Cf. Achilles 18, 19 


ANALYSIS 


1. In the final chapter of Book I our doxographer leaves the subject of 
the moon and returns to that of the other heavenly bodies, recording 
the length of the planetary revolutions and also adding some doxai on 
the length of the so-called Great year. As was the case in the previous 
chapter, 1t poses a question in the category of quantity (again indicated 
by the word m0o0¢, see our remarks in ch. 31 sect. 1). The chapter is well 
preserved in both P and S, but there is no trace of it in ‘I’ However, now 
that the unusual circumstances of the S’s excerpting of the chapters on 
the moon no longer obtain (see ch. 28 sect. 1), we return to our practice 
of starting with P and his tradition. 





2. P preserves seven doxai, if we adhere to our practice of regarding 
every ol uév and ot d€ as a separate doxa. 


Ap’. legit Eviautot, TOGO EXGOTOV TOV TAAVHTAV YOOVOG, ZXALL Tic O 
WEVOLG EVLAUTOG 


P2.32.1  eviautdc éott Koovov péev Eviavt@v megiodos A’, Atoc dé UB’, 
“Aoeos dvuetv, “HAtov uf’ ufjvec: ot 8’ avtot “Eouot xat ‘Ageoditys, 
LOOSQOUOL YAO" GEARS Tueoat A ObTOS YaO 6 TéAELOS WIV GTO 
PAGEWS ElG OVVOSOV. 

P2.32.2 = tov OE LEYAV EVLAVTOV OL LEV EV TH OxTAETNOELOL TiIDEVTAL, 

2.32. ot & év TH Evveaxatdexaetnotot, 

2.32.4 ot 0’ év toils EENxovta Evos SEOVOLV. 

2.32.5 ‘“Hedxrettoc &% UVELWV OXTAXLOXLALOV NALAXOV. 

2.32.6 Atoyévys & MEvtE nal EENXOVTA XAL TOLAXOOLWV EVLAUTOV 
TOOOVTWV OOWV O XATC “HOGXAELTOV EVLAUTOG. 

P2.32.7  cAAot S€ OV EnTAxLoYLALov Wor. 
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‘Taking the other witnesses into account, we note first that there 1s 
once again considerable variation in the chapter’s title. As so often P 
preserves a long title, also found in Q (there is little to choose between 
eviavtov in P and évavtmv in Q). The title in E and G is short, but 
with the same variation between singular (G) and plural (E). Since S 
does not help us, we have four variations to choose from, and to some 
degree the choice has to be arbitrary. Both E and G leave out the last 
doxa, but it is preserved in Q,° 








3. S includes the chapter in an early chapter of his anthology devoted 
to the nature and cause of time. In it he also includes the two chapters 
on time and the ovotia of trme from Book I (21-22) and a brief chapter 
consisting of the only lemma (as far as we can tell) from Book HI on 
winter and summer (8). After this he appears to write the chapter out 
in full, just like he did with the later chapters on the moon: 


1.8 title Tegi yedvov ovolas zai UEeM@v xal MOOV Ein ALTLOG 


1.0,426 

SI EVLLUTOS EOTL KOOVOUV LEV EVLAUVTAV MEELOSOS TOLAXOVTA, ALOG 
dadexa, “Ageos Suoiv, “HAtov d6Mdexa wives: ot 6’ avTOL “Eouot 
nat Apooditys, iodSQouot yao" LeMyvys NUEOaAL TOLAXOVTGL. OVTOS 
VOLO O TEAELOS UNV AO PAGEWS Els OVVOSOV. 

S2 yiyveoDat S€ TOV AeyOuEvov Usyav EviautToV, Stav Ertl TOUS GG’ OV 
NOEQVTO Ti|G XLVNOEWS APINWVTAL TOMOVG. 

53 TOV O€ YE UEVYAV EVLAUTOV OL LEV EV TH] OXTAETHOLOL TIVEVTAL, 

S4 Ol OE EV TH] EVVEAKALOEXGETNOLOL, 

55 ot &’ Ev Toig TETOAMAAOLOLS ETEOLV, 

S6 ol & év tois EENRovta (Evo SéovOLV), Ev ois Oivomidys xai 
IIutdayooac’ 

97 ot 6’ €v TH Aeyouevy ZEMaAT] TOD Koeovov, avty d’ EOtL TOV ENTO 
TAAVYTOV ETL TAVTT NUEOA Tic EE GOxTOV Poods Emavodoc. 

58 "HOGUAELTOS EX ULVELWV OXTAXLOYLALWV EVLAVTOV NALAXOV. 

SQ ALOVEVYS O TTMLKOG EX MEVTE XAL EENXOVTA ZXOL TOLAXOOLWV 


EVLAUTMV TOOOUTWV, OGOS HV O xad’ “HoaxAettov EVLAUTOS. 


The final lemma found in P is missing (as in EG). ‘This may be deliber- 
ate; cf. 2.14.4*, 2.24.6*, where he also discards or overlooks anonymous 
doxai; see our remarks in Vol. [:235. ‘he material not shared with P 
is $2, the name-labels added in S6, and $7. The two conjectures éat 





43 G’s period of 15 months for the yearly revolution of Mars is puzzling and is most 
likely another case of Verschlimmbesserung. Other sources give just under two years (Cic. 
N.D. 2.53, Theon Expos. 136.8) or about 2.5 years (Cleomedes Cael. 1.2.27, Geminus 
1.26). 
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tovs (avtovcs) in S2 by Canter and év toics éEjxovta (évocs Séovotv) in 
S56 by Heeren (from P) cannot be considered certain. ‘The latter could 
have been an omission by S. It is important to observe that the order 
of the material in both witnesses is exactly the same, encouraging the 
conclusion that S has simply copied the chapter out as he found it in A, 
with the exception of the final deleted lemma. 


4. In Ach two passages discuss the subject-matter of A’s chapter. Ch. 18 
is entitled Tic 6 xadovUEVOS LEyaS EVLAUTOS, HAL EV MOOOLS YOOVOLS EXA- 
OTOS TOV TAaVYHtTwWV Anoxadiotatat, which is not dissimilar to the title 





in P with the two parts reversed. Ach gives a longer account of the 
planetary revolutions: 


Isagoge 18, 44.14-28 Maass ~ 25.8-10 Di Maria 


TAAL O MEW@tOS, O Tot Kedvov, GoTHO Taeayivetar ATO Cwdtov emi CMdtov 
TMOAXVUEOWS UEV HAL MAATUAMS ETEOL TOLAXOVTA, ATO SE ONWELOV ETL ONUWELOV 
CATOZXZAVLOTATAL EV ETOV UVOELAOL TOLAXOVTAMEVTE ZXOLL ETEOLV EEAXOOLOLS TOLAKOV- 
tanévte. ovutoc dé Zot 6 xahovUEvos Léyas éviaUTOC. 6 Sé TOU Atos GoTHO, 6 
SEUTEQOS, MAEAYLVETAL ATO TMdtov Ent CwWSLOV TAATUXMS “AL TAYVUEOMS ETE- 
ow dvoxaldexa, AO SE ONUELOV ETL ONUETOV ATOZXADLOTATOL EV LUELAOLV ETHV 
SEXAENTA ZXAL ETEOL YX’. O SE TOD "AQEOS MEQLEOYETAL ATO CwSLoV Et TCMdLov OV 
ETOV SVO XAL ATO ONWELOV ETL ONUWELOV EV WUELMOLV ETOV SVOXALSEXa. O SE TIS 
OEANVNS MEQLEOXETAL ATO CwdLOU EL CMdLOV xATA Uf\va EXxAOTOV, O SE NALOG 
ev TEE’ NUEOALS HAL AETTH, Os SN YOOVOS ZAAETTAL EVLAVTOS NALAXOS. OWOLWS SE 
nal O tis Apeoditys xai (6) tot “EQuot tH Hiw dv’ Eviavtot Gd Cwdiov éi 
CMdLov MAEAYIVOVTGL’ OYESOV YAO LOOTAYEtS ELOLV. 


We note that, in contrast to A, he gives both the solar length and the 
period of the a&moxataotacts to the same point in the Zodiac (which for 
Saturn amounts to the Great year). ‘The figures for the solar revolutions 
are the same as in A (except that the sun’s 1s expressed as 365 days and 
not 12 months), but the figure for Saturn’s Great year differs markedly. 

At the end of the next ch. 19 on the sun there is also a relevant 
passage on its revolutions:*"* 

Isagoge 19, 47.20-27 Maass ~ 28.18—29.2 Di Maria 

NEVETAL OE EVLAVTOS 1] AO TMSLOV ETL CMSLOV ATMOXATAOTACLS AUTOD EV NUEEALC 

TEE xaL EAGYLOTML UOELML. AMO SE ONUELOV ETL ONUELOV AmOXaDLOTATAL EV 

dutaetNolde (oo wev Aéyer EVSoEOs Ev tH "Oxtaetyoidt), eye yvyoudv éott TO 

ovyyeauua (Egatoovéevyns yoo avtéyoawev dSetxvic, Ms ovx ein Evdod§ov), 





°44 We print the text of Di Maria, who has taken over the conjecture of Lasserre 
indicating that the first doxa is that of Eudoxus. ‘The words in the first set of angle 
brackets are not present in Maass’ text. 
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nate dé twas év (€E xat) EBSourxovta éteowv (¢ SdENs goti xai KGAAutTOS), 
nota d& Métwva ov Evveanxnatdexaetynoldsos. TAUTYH xaTYHZXOAOVDNOEV *AQATOG 
nol yae ... (cites vv. 752-755). 


Here Ach gives three views on the luni-solar year, of which two are 
identical with those found in A. ‘The difference is that Ach supplies 
the name-labels (Kudoxus for the eight-year period, Callippus for 76 
years, Meton for 19 years, followed by Aratus). Of these only Eudoxus 
and Aratus appear in the Placia (together at 2.19.3* where three verses 
of Aratus are quoted, the former only at P 4.1.7). ‘The convergences 
of these texts are such that they may derive from a distantly shared 
tradition. 


5. As we concluded above, A’s chapter 1s well-preserved by S and can 
be reconstructed with confidence. 

(1) He opens with a straightforward listing of the planetary ‘years’. We 
note that it 1s presented in the indicative and no name-label 1s attached, 
since on this subject there is little or no room for dispute. He gives 





round figures, eschewing any effort at accuracy, as is his wont. At 
the same time he gives a fine example of his love of symmetry and 
reduction: by describing the solar year as 12 months and the lunar 
‘year’ as 30 days, only three numbers are used in a ring composition, 








ier 
30 years Saturn 
12 years Jupiter 
2 years ——— _ Mars 
12 months ——————————____ Sun (& Mercury-Venus) 
30 days Moon 


‘The final sentence of the doxa refers only to the moon. A complete uyv 
for the moon 1s equivalent to an éviautog for the sun. 

(2) In contrast to the planetary year is the so-called ‘Great year’, which 
is first introduced merely as (the length of time) when the planets return 
to the places from which they started their motion. Here A moves from 
the indicative to oratio obliqua (with aot implicit), perhaps an indication 
that he is moving into more controversial astronomical territory.°” ‘This 
description is too brief, however, for it does not distinguish between 


°45 The yé in S is probably resumptive and an indication that the section on the 
‘Great year’ in 8 but missing in P was most likely present in A. 
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the shorter luni-solar year, which aims to calculate the period of per- 
fect conjunction between the lunar and solar cycles, and the much 
longer “Great year’, which represents the conjunction between the revo- 
lutions of all the seven planets. Censorinus, as we shall see, distinguishes 
between a magnus annus and a maximus annus, but such terminology is 
uncommon, and many sources simply use the term magnus annus tor 
either or both as A does.°"® 

(3) The next four doxai, giving 8, 19, 76 and 59 years respectively (S4— 
7), all clearly relate to the luni-solar year. Only for the last-named 
are labels given, i.e. Oenipides and Pythagoras; cf. 2.12.2*, where the 
former is stated as having plagiarized the latter. Here too the non- 
chronological order of the names suggests a short-hand way of saying 
‘this Great year 1s known as that of Oenipides, but he took the idea 
from Pythagoras’.°*’ It is hard to say why A deviates from an ascend- 
ing order of magnitude. Perhaps he leaves the 59-year doxa until last 
because it includes names. But, as we can see from Aratus, it would not 
have been difficult to add names for the other doxai. 

(4) ‘he next doxa, also found only in 8 (S7), is quite puzzling. Con- 
nected by another 6€, it appears to continue the list of anonymous 
doxai, but in actual fact it marks the transition to the much longer 





‘Great year proper’. The purpose of the sentence is to introduce this, 
i.e. parallel to the function of S2 (both are left out by P). The expression 
‘but others (place the Great year) in what is called the “Head of Kro- 
nos’ ’ 1s difficult. ‘Che closest parallel is in fact found in the very first ref- 
erence to the Great year in extant literature, at Plato 772. 39c (the téAeoc 
EVLAUTOS 18 When GANTAOOV THV OXTH MEQLOOWV TH MOOG GAANAG CUUTEOAYV- 
DEVIC TAXN OT) REMAANV TH TOD TAVTOD ZXAL OUOLWS LOVTOG CLVALLETONDEVTOL 
uvxdw). Laylor suggests that the Aétian passage simply alludes to this 
text.°*® He also proposes two changes to the text: (a) €& aexfis instead of 
the scarcely intelligible €& Gextov; (b) tot yeovou instead of tot Keovov. 
The first, though not paleographically very obvious, 1s tempting, since 
directions such as north and south are hardly relevant to the passage of 
planets through the Zodiacal circle.*!* ‘The second is more dubious.°”” 





946 Cf. Pease’s note on Cicero ND. 2.51. 

947 Cf. Burkert (1972) 306 n. 38. 

°48 In his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, (1928) 219. 

°49 Unless somehow the Great year was taken to commence when all the planets 
were aligned in the northern part of the sky. We follow Diels and Wachsmuth in not 
athetizing the text. 

990 The expression xegadt) tot yeovov in Lydus and Basil given by ‘Taylor in a 
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What may be meant is the dmoxatdotacis of the planet Saturn to the 
same position as given in Ach (see below). Since this figure 1s the largest, 
it will represent the largest year of all (350,635 years in Ach). It 1s clear, 
at any rate, that A means the return of all the seven planets on the same 
day to their original position. 

(5) The remaining three doxai (S8—9, P7) give figures for the ‘Great 
year’ as now introduced. Each involves very large numbers (of which 
the second is a multiplication of the first), the first two with explicit 
name-labels, the final doxa presented anonymously. 


6. Before we draw conclusions on the structure of the chapter, it will 
be worthwhile to examine the doxographical parallels. Various sources 
give accounts of the length of the planetary revolutions. Just as is the 
case in A, it 1s not regarded as a matter of scientific controversy.™! 
Quite different is the treatment of the subject of the Great year, which 
is discussed as a controversial subject in numerous ancient works.°%” 
Cicero introduces the subject of its length as a magna quaestio, but assures 
his reader that it must have a definite answer (text below).*? ‘There 
is, however, another much more copious source that sheds a flood of 
light on our text. As part of his congratulations to Caerilius on his 
49th birthday in the year 238 CE, Censorinus devotes an entire chapter 
(18) to the subject of the Great year. The Roman rhetor too begins 
by emphasizing that both nations and authors have given differing 





figures (18.1), indicating the extremes of the diaeresis of views in the 
anonymous form that has become familiar to us in our study of A’‘s 
method. ‘Thereafter a very full and copious doxography follows, which 





can be presented as follows (the asterisks indicate parallel doxai in 
Aétius, the Greek terms cited are found in the Latin text): 


learned note 1s not relevant, but the texts from Lydus and Philo in which xe~odn means 
‘starting-point’ are helpful. 

°°l See Cicero ND. 2.52-53; Geminus 1.24-30; Cleomedes Cael. 1.2.20-42; Theon 
Expos. 136.1-9. 

992 A list that must be virtually complete can be gained from Pease’s note to Cicero 
ND. 2.51, Rocca-Serra (1980) 61-64, Sallmann (1983) 39-44. We have not attempted 
to cite all these texts (many of which are quite restricted) in our list of dialectical- 
doxographical parallels. 

993 Mansfeld (1971) 142 n. 28 notes that Cicero at ND. 2.49-56 in emphasizing the 
influence of the planets on the seasons combines what in A has been separated over 
two chapters, 1.e. J 19g and 4/32. 
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doxa name-label 


(annus magnus, cf. 18.11) 
18.2  dvetynoic/tetetyois (2) ancient Greeks 
18.3 TeTOEGETHELS/MEVTAETNOls (4) ancient Greeks 
18.5  Oxtaetnoic/evvecnetyotcs (8)* some say Eudoxus of Cnidus 
others Cleostratus of Tenedos 
then Harpalus, Nauteles, Menestratus 
others Dositheus 


18.7. dmdexaetnois (12) Chaldeans 
18.8 evveadexaetyelc (19)* Meton 
59 years* Philolaus the Pythagorean 
76 years* Calippus of Cyzicus 
62 years Democritus 
18.9 204 years Hipparchus 
18,10 1461 years Egyptian calendar 
18.11 annus maximus (Aristotle) 
2484 years Aristarchus 
5552 years Aretes of Dyrrachium 
10,800 Heraclitus and Linus 
10,084 Dion 
120,000 Orpheus 
3,600,000 Cassander 
infinite others 


The doxography is much fuller than that of A, but the method 1s very 
simular, confirming our structural analysis above. ‘here 1s a long type 
C diaeresis, starting with the smallest numbers and advancing to the 
maximum, which includes a major division between the anni magni and 
the annus maximus, as 1s made clear at 18.11. We note further that all of 
A’s numbers for the luni-solar year (1.e. the annus magnus) can be found in 
Censorinus, and that there are various resemblances for the remaining 
three numbers for the Great year proper.*' However, only one actual 
name-label is held in common, that of Heraclitus. ‘The divergence 
of the name-label for the doxa of 59 years should also be noted, 
Censorinus recording Philolaus rather than Oenipides and Pythagoras. 





°°4 For Heraclitus the confusion between 10800 (Censorinus) and 18000 (Aétius) 
could easily be made. Diels and Kranz (ad 22413 and in the WNachirag) assume that 
Censorinus is right because 10,800 is 360X 30, Le. 360 generations. But Van der 
Waerden (1952) 14.2 points out that both figures are divisible by 3600, and amount to 
3 and 5 Babylonian sars respectively (a sar being 3600 years). The figure for Diogenes 
(365 times Heraclitus’ year) is not so far from that of Cassander (the largest finite figure 
recorded by Censorimus), if Heraclitus’ number was taken as originally 10,800. Nothing 
in Censorinus recalls A’s final number (7777), unless it were Aretes’ 5552. Closer is the 
number 9977 given by Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. 5.105. 
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Diels devoted more than a dozen pages of his “Prolegomena’ to the 
treatise of Censorinus (DG 186-199). ‘The parallels that he observed 
between Aétius Books [IV and V and the De die natal play a vital part 
in his reconstruction of the doxographical tradition, and especially mn 
establishing the existence of the Vetusta Placita. But remarkably he makes 
no reference to the similarities between the two chapters which we have 








just outlined. As Rocca Serra judiciously notes, it is probable that at 
least the sections at 18.8 and 18.11 derive from the Placita. ‘The inter- 
mediary, as Diels already observed for the material from Books IV—V, 
was most likely Varro. Censorinus’ chapter in fact gives a further very 
strong indication in this direction, for the astronomer Dio (of Naples) 





is mentioned elsewhere only once, in Augustine CLD. 21.8 in a verbatim 





quote from Varro’s De gente populi Romani.°°° We will not, however, enter 
here into the question of whether the collection of Placita used by Varro 
should be identified with Diels’ Vetusta Placita, a conclusion that has 
recently come under attack.°°’ It must be emphasized once again that 
the Placita tradition grew by gradual accretion, modification and adap- 
tation. here is thus not much to be gained by the attempt to pin down 
the precise common source involved. What 1s important 1s that both A 
and Varro—Censorinus are drawing on a common tradition, and, more 
importantly perhaps, that in both cases a similar method 1s involved. 


7. Against this background we can now see that A’s chapter combines 
discussion of at least three kinds of ‘years’, with first a division being 





made between the revolutions of single planets and the ‘Great year’ 
obtained when these revolutions are made collectively, and secondly— 
but less clearly—a distinction between the relatively short (1e. luni- 
solar) Great year and the Great year involving the conjunction of all 
the planets and entailing ‘astronomically’ long periods of time. For the 
second division there 1s a parallelism between the two parts, in each 
case the kind of year 1s first explained, followed by a number of doxai.°*”® 





°°9 Rocca-Serra (1980) 1x. 

996 Sallmann (1988) 129. 

997 Cf. Mansfeld (1989b) 334-338, (1990a) 3179-3183, who argues that they are more 
likely to identified with a Véelustessima Placita, of which traces have been found in 
Chrysippus. 

°°8 Tt is marred by the different ways in which this is done, firstly (in S2) without 
attribution, secondly (in $7) anonymously. 
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‘Taking the second part of the main division as a whole, we can 
see that A uses a long diaeresis involving an ascending sequence of 
numbers. Basically this amounts to a type C diaeresis, even if it can be 
subdivided into 2 groups. One is reminded of two other doxographies 
in which a presentation in terms of ascending numbers 1s used: the 
number of aeyat and the number of parts of the soul. ‘These are not 





used by A, but there are significant traces of the procedure elsewhere.°”’ 
The doxographer starts with the number one and moves gradually 
through the numbers, ending at infinity in the case of the Geyat, and 
seventeen for the soul’s parts. ‘The parallel with the Great year figures 1s 
not exact. It cannot start at one (though this does occur in the planetary 
years in the first division), but both A and on a greater scale Censorinus 
start as low down as possible and move on through the numbers 
until they reach the huge figures at the end. ‘[wice A interrupts the 
ascending sequence. Both times this 1s primarily, we would argue, for 
stylistic reasons. 76 1s placed before 59 because it happens to be 4 
times 19 (and so allows the doxographer to refer to the number more 
elegantly). ‘he number 7777 is perhaps left to the end because it 1s 
an anonymous view. [he general principle of the ascending diaeresis 
remains basically intact. 


STRUCTURE (see above sect. 7) 


A. the planetary years A 
1 length of revolutions of planets (= §1) Pa 
B_ the “Great year’ 1 
1 explanation of what ‘Great year’ is (= § 2) B Sabed 
2abcd various views (small figures) (= §§ 3-6) : 
3 transition to larger ‘Great year’ (= §7) iste 


A4abc various views (larger figures) (= §§ 8-10) 


°°9 For the former cf. Mansfeld (1990a) 3157-3161, for the latter Tert. De anima 14.1 (cf. 
Diels DG 205-206, but Philippson’s conjecture is better, see Rist (1969) 180). 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT 


MDOP CO 


AP’. leet eviavtot, TOGOSG EXGOTOV TOV TAAVYHTHOV YOOVOG, ZXALL TiC O 
UEVOLG EVLAUTOC! 


EVLAUTOG EOTL KOOVOU UEV EVLAUTMV MEOLOdOS ToLaXovtTa, ALoc dé 
dadexa, "Ageos dveiv, “HAiov dmdexa. uijvec ol 6’ avtot “EQuot xa 
Agooditys, ioddQouot yO" GEAvIS NUEOGL TOLAXOVTA’ OVTOS YAO 6 
TEMELOG UNV AMO PAGEWC? El¢ OVVOSOV. 

yiyveodat 5&8 TOV AeyOuevov Uéyav évLAUTOV, StaV él TOUS Ap’ WV 
NOEAVTO TIS ZRLWNOCEWS ACPLAWVTAL TOMOUG. 

TOV O€ YE> UEYAV EVLAUTOV OL LEV EV TH] OxTAETHOLOL TIDEVTAL, 

ol 6’ Ev Ti EvveannaLoexaeTtnoLot, 

ol 6’ EV TOIS TETOAMAGOLOLS ETEOLY, 

ot &’ év toic EErjxovta évdc Séovotv‘, &v oi¢ Oivomidys xa 
IIvdayooas: 

ol 6’ €v Ti Aeyouevy xEP~aAT] ToD Keovov’, avty 6’ EotL TOV ENT. 
TAAVYTOV ETL TAVTT NUEOG Tis EE Goxtov® Poods Emavodoc. 
"“HOGXAELTOS EX UVELWV OXTAXLOYLALWV NALAKOV. 

ALOVEVNS O LTMLKOG EX MEVTE ZXAL EENRXOVTA HAL TOLAXOOLWV 
EVLAVTMV TOOOVTWV OOWV’ O ZXATA “HOGxAELTOV EVLAUTOS. 

CAKOL O€ OV EATAXLOYLALWV EXTAXOOLOV EBSoUNnXOVTG ENT’. 


P, ‘Uber die Jahre, wie lange die Zeit jedes einzelnen von den Planteten wahrt 
und was das ganz groBe Jahr ist’ QO, Hegi éviautav E, Meet eviavtot G 

GO Pavoews E 

ve S, om. SP 

éevoc S€OVOLV Om. S 

xoovov conj. ‘Taylor 

e& aexns conj. Taylor 

do0¢ Hv S 

lemma deest in SEG 





41.9 DK, §6b- §8 22a13 DK; §9 SVF fr. 28 


32. On the year, how great the time of (the revolution of) each of the 
planets 1s, and what the Great year 1s 


A year for Saturn is a period of thirty years, but for Jupiter it is twelve 
(years), for Mars two (years), for the Sun twelve months; and the same 
(months are the period) for Mercury and Venus, for they move at the 
same speed. (The time period) of the moon is thirty days, for this is the 
complete month from its appearance to the conjunction (with the sun). 
But (they declare that) the so-called Great year occurs whenever (the 
planets) reach the locations from which they commenced their motion. 
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3 And as far as the Great year is concerned, some (thinkers) place it in 

the eighth year, 

others in the nineteenth year, 

others in the years that are a fourfold (1.e. in the 76th year), 

yet others in the 59th year, among whom are Oenopides and Pythago- 

ras. 

7 But there are others (who place it) in the so-called Head of Saturn, 
and this is the return of the seven planets on the same day of their 
movement from the North. 

8 Heraclitus (declares that the Great year consists) of eighteen thousand 
solar years. 

g Dhiogenes the Stoic (declares that the Great year consists) of 365 years 
times what the (Great) year 1s according to Heraclitus. 

10 But others (declare that the Great year occurs) every 7777 (years). 


HMA & 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHIC PARALLELS 


Cicero ND. 2.51, quarum (sc. stellarum) ex disparibus motionibus magnum 
annum mathematici nominaverunt, qui tum efficitur cum solis et lunae et 
quinque errantium ad eandem inter se comparationem confectis omnium 
spatis est facta conversio; quae quam longa sit magna quaestio est, esse 
vero certam et definitam necesse est. Theon Smyrnaeus xpos. 198.14-16 
Hiller, cited above on ch. 12. Gensorinus De die natali 18.1-11, nunc de annis 
maioribus dicam, quorum magnitudo adeo diverse tam gentibus observata 
quam auctoribus tradita est, ut alii annum magnum esse in annis vertentibus 
duobus, alii in multis milibus annorum arbitrati sint ... (see further above sect. 
6). Macrobius Comm. in somn. Scip. 2.11.8-11. Augustine De Gen. ad Litt. imperf. 
liber 38, cum omnia sidera ad idem redierint annus magnus peragitur, de quo 
multi multa dixerunt. Proclus i 71. 3.92.1-10. Isidore of Seville De rer. nat. 


23. 


EPILOGUE 


1. A reconstruction completed 


We have come to the end of the long process of preparing a specimen 
reconstructions of Book I of Aétius’ compendium. For the first time in 
the history of scholarship there is a single unified text that contains 
the collection of the placita on the cosmos in a form that approximates 
its author’s intentions. Since there is very little chance that a complete 
copy of the original will become available to us through a papyrus find 
or a hitherto undiscovered manuscript, the text which will be printed 
ummediately following this epilogue is about as close to the lost original 
as it will ever be possible to come, or at least so we believe. 


2. Characteristic features of the doxography 


The completed reconstruction gives a splendid overview of the main 
characteristics of doxography as practised by our mysterious doxogra- 
pher. A brief summary of these can be outlined as follows: 

(1) [he book consists of a table of contents (fax), a brief preface 
and 35 chapters which contain doxai varying from two to fifteen in 
number. Unlike other books, it has no monolemmatic chapters (but this 
is perhaps an indication that it is better preserved than the others). ‘Uhe 
book contains 219 doxa1 in total. 

(2) ‘The book as a whole is remarkably compact in its presentation. 
The amount of doctrinal information that 1t manages to cram into its 
pages 1s quite amazing. ‘The techniques of linguistic compression used 
to achieve this presentation, which stand in a tradition going back to 
Aristotle and earlier, deserve further study. Individual doxai are also for 
the most part very brief. ‘Che very shortest consist of no more than two 
words, the name-label of the philosopher concerned and the adjective 
describing the subject of the chapter (e.g. Thales on the earthy nature 
of the sun and the moon in 2.20.9* and 2.25.9*). But the book also 
contains a number of quite long lemmata (e.g. 2.7.1*, 2,7,6*, 2.20.12— 
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13*, 2.24.8* etc.). These passages are in fact the ones for which it 1s 
most difficult to establish the precise text. 
(3) ‘he book demonstrates in a more uniform fashion than the other 





four the basic doxographical formula of the name-label plus a view on 
a particular subject, usually as defined by the heading of the chapter. 
There are no doxai in the book which do not have a name-label of 
some kind (but eighteen are anonymous). Nearly all the name-labels 
refer to philosophers. Exceptions are scientists such as Eudoxus (2.19.3*) 
and Eratosthenes (2.31.3*), the group of ‘astronomers’ (uadypattxot) 
referred to on six occasions, and—not to forget—the poet Aratus (also 
1 219.9"). 

(4) he topics that the book covers are as a whole neatly organized, 
starting with the cosmos (or kosmoz) as a whole (ch. 1-10), then moving 
on to the heavenly bodies (ch. 11-19), the sun (ch. 20-24), the moon 
(ch. 25-31), and finishing with a final chapter on the measurement of 
cosmic time (ch. 32). Virtually all the chapters in the book can be fitted 
into the scheme of the Aristotelian categories (essence, quantity, quality, 
relation, disposition etc.). It is by no means fanciful to see this scheme 
as essential to the way the doxographical method developed.°” 

(5) [he entire book demonstrates the fundamentally thetic mode of 
doxography. Views are posited, not argued for. ‘There is not a single 
true argument in the whole book. One might take as an exception a 
proof attributed to Aristotle which uses modal logic when discussing 
the question whether the cosmos receives nourishment (2.5.1*). But 





even in this example the doxa stating that the cosmos does not need 
nourishment is a premiss and not the conclusion.*%' Unlhke in other 
books of the compendium, at no stage does the doxographer criticize 
an opinion that he records. We just get the one opinion after the other, 
attributed to thinkers and affirmed as doctrine. ‘The basic verb that 1s 
understood in most doxai is Gmoqatvetv, “to declare’ or ‘to reveal’ as 
one’s view. There is hardly any room for doubt or dispute, at most for 
the admission of multiple views (usually attributed to Epicurus, e.g. in 
B25" 213.15" Cc, ). 

(6) Yet 1t would be wrong to conclude that Aétius’ book 1s no more 
than a plain and artless compilation of views. Even though there is no 
argument, there 1s a good deal of—at times—dquite artful organization. 
Each chapter represents an opportunity to organize the opinions that 





°69 On the role of the categories see further Part I, sect. 1. 
96! And the argument is fallacious; see our comments in Part II, ch. 5 sect. 5. 
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have been collected in meaningful arrangements, so that their diversity 
can be surveyed, understood and utilized. ‘The main instrument used 





for this purpose, as we have repeatedly seen, 1s the diaeresis. Every 
chapter almost without exception is marked by the juxtaposition of one 
or more sets of contrasting views, whether set in direct opposition in 
the form of a diaphonia or sorted in the form of a series of views.°” 
An important result of our research is the demonstration that the 
diaereses used in our author’s doxographies are extensively paralleled 
in both the philosophical and the rhetorical tradition, and in numerous 
cases can be traced to scholastic traditions going back to Aristotle 
and beyond. ‘The use of the diaeresis as a principle of arrangement 
is thus by no means just a personal idiosyncrasy of this particular 
work, even if 1t appears to have been carried to greater lengths than 





elsewhere. 

(7) But it would also be quite wrong to conclude that the diaeresis 
is our author’s only means of arrangement. As we have seen in our 
analysis, other techniques are used as well. ‘he most important of 
these is the emphasis on the successions of philosophers, particularly 
in relation to the earliest philosophers, and on the schools (atgéoets) 
that arose from the time of Plato onwards.°* It is no coimcidence 
that many of the chapters start with doxai of venerable figures such 
as ‘Thales (e.g. 2.13.1*), Anaximander (2.20.1), Pythagoras (2.1.1), and 
so on. The early historiography of philosophy makes its presence felt 





here, if only to a limited degree. Another organizational technique that 





is often used is to leave exceptional or idiosyncratic views, or loose 
comments, to the end of the chapter where they interfere least with 
the main arrangement. 

Let this summary suffice for the chief characteristics of the book 
as we have been able to reconstruct it. We wish to emphasize that 
Book II is only one of five books, each of which has its own special 
features which set it apart from the others. Book II happens to be 
that part of the work which 1s best preserved by our witnesses and for 
this reason served us well as the example for a first reconstruction of 
the original work. For a more detailed analysis of the features of the 
entire compendium, the reader is asked to consult Part I of this study, 





962 On the role of the diaeresis in Aétius’ work see further Part I, sect. 1. 

°63 For example in the use of symmetrical arrangements; see our analyses of 2.4*, 
eI", O01. 

°6+ On the role of the successions and the sects see further Part I, sect. 7. 
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where these features and their historical background are presented and 
analysed in much greater detail. 
A final point concerns the relation between author and work. As we 





have repeatedly emphasized, our author is a shadowy figure. In spite of 
a few scattered first person singulars and plurals, he recedes almost 
entirely behind the text. In a sense this is very fitting. ‘Vhe doxograph- 
ical method was developed over a number of centuries and used to 
compile manuals with little individuality. There is scant room for any 
kind of originality. In our analysis of Book II we have seen how various 
authors associated with the Placita have used the method: Aétius in the 
fullest version, ps.Plutarch in an epitome, ps.Galen in a further reduc- 
tion, Philo, Achilles and Theodoret in their adaptations. One might 
indeed almost speak of a Doxographen-Kollektw. Nevertheless there still 
should be some room for an appreciation of what the compilation we 








have reconstructed represents. It 1s certainly no masterpiece. It 1s, how- 
ever, the best example we have of a most unusual genre, quite different 
from anything that a modern scholar would ever put together. ‘Io the 
extent that we understand its aim, we believe it should be regarded 
as interesting in its own right. It certainly deserves to be taken more 





seriously than as just a Fundgrube for material on ancient philosophers’ 
views, which has hitherto been the general scholarly practice. Once 
again we should emphasize how much our attitude differs from that of 
our great predecessor Hermann Diels, whose value-judgment on Aétius 
was that he was at best an indispensable but poor guide to earlier tradi- 
tions and at worst an incompetent fraud. 


3. How accurate 1s the text? 


‘Turning now to the text that we will present in the following pages, 
we should start by saying that at first sight it looks very much like 
a critical text of the usual kind familiar to classical scholars. It has 
a unified body of text, an apparatus criticus with textual variants and 
an apparatus testimoniorum. But looks can deceive. It is in fact not a 
critical text but a Lesetext, based not on manuscripts of Aétius’ work 
but on independent witnesses who can offer only an imperfect guide 
to the original text. ‘lo what extent can we have confidence in the 


69 Analysed in Part I, sect. 4. 
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result of our reconstructive labours? A first limitation is imposed by 
the quality of the editions available to us. In the case of some authors 
(ps.Galen, Stobaeus, ‘Theodoret) these were published more than a 
century ago. They were produced by excellent scholars but are not 
perfect. A second limitation 1s caused by the fact that at many places 
the witnesses offer irreducible variants. ‘The most obvious example is 





the great variation in chapter headings that the various witnesses give.° 
But there are many more cases, particularly in the longer lemmata, 
in which the main sources P and S$ give readings that cannot be 
reduced to each other and between which we have to choose. A third 
limitation is that the methods used by the witnesses in adapting the 
original text are not always predictable, no matter how hard we try 
to determine their usual modus operandi. A good example is found at 
the beginning of 2.20*, where it 1s likely that S placed the views of 
Xenophanes first in his chapter on the sun, even though the doxa of 
Anaximander stood first in the text he was excerpting. An important 
consequence of this uncertainty 1s that we can never be sure that we 
have the text in its entirety. Here we have to rely on Stobaeus, but 
he is never wholly predictable in what he may include, or replace 
with another text, such as from Arius Didymus or a direct quote from 
Plato.°®’ 

On the other hand, the difference between a genuine critical text 
and our specimen reconstructionis must not be exaggerated. In both cases 
textual choices have to be made, based on an understanding of the 
style and method of the author that can only come from long and 
detailed acquaintance with the textual evidence. Necessarily, because 
of the nature of the witnesses to Aétius and their methods, the resultant 
text must be somewhat more speculative than a normal critical text. 








This 1s particularly evident in the three cases where we felt 1t necessary 
to postulate additional chapters not found in P’s epitome (2.2a*, 2.5a*, 
2.17a*). We have tried to stick as close as possible to the evidence, 
particularly in trying to determine what doxai should be included and 
in what order. ‘he analyses of the structure of individual chapters, as 
summarized in the diagrams we have included, are not meant to be 








°66 On the subject of the chapter headings in Aétius and the considerable variation 
that they reveal, see further Part I, sect. 17. 

67 But, most importantly, the chapters on which the text of Book II is based have not 
been touched by the Byzantine epitomators. ‘This is what makes the record for Book II 
so much better than for the other books. See further Vol. [:202—203. 
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definitive but rather are meant as aids to understanding how these 


chapters work. ‘They make a contribution, but are not the last word. 
‘This must be given by the text itself. 


A. The need for an ‘edition rarsonée’ 





‘There 1s, however, another vital difference between a critical text and 
our reconstruction. It is not generally required of textual critics, mn 
establishing the original text of their author, to explain in detail the crit- 





ical choices which they make. ‘These are regarded as being self-evident 
from the text itself, perhaps aided by the translation into a modern 
language that in recent years has tended to accompany the critical 
text. Only in very rare cases does the apparatus criticus contain a brief 
note explaining how the critic understands a particular problem raised 
by the language of the text. For the editor who wishes to reconstruct 
Aétius’ text, however, this method will not do. We see this very clearly 
in the edition of Diels, where in many cases we can only guess why he 
made the decisions that he did. Because of the nature of the process 
of reconstruction involved, every step that the editor takes needs to be 
clarified, whether in dealing with the witnesses, or in establishing the 
order of the doxai, or in determining the choice of text. ‘This 1s the rea- 
son why the reconstruction of little more than twenty pages of text has 





required the long and detailed analysis which we have presented in the 
current volume. ‘The way that Aétius’ work has been transmitted to us 
allows no other alternative. Any future edition of his work will need to 
take this requirement into account. It will need to be accompanied by 





an explanatory section to make clear to the user every step that the edi- 





tor has taken. ‘This can perhaps be presented in a compact form, but 
the mechanism of the apparatus will not suffice. ‘The task will require 
at the very least a brief set of annotations on every chapter. 


5. Lhe need for further textual archaeology 


Now that the text of Book II has been reconstructed, we can look 
further at its contents. Many intriguing questions come to the fore. 
Where did the doxographer obtain his material from in the earlier 
traditions of Greek philosophy? How did he adapt it, and why did he 


put it together in this particular form? First answers to many of these 
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questions as they relate to Book II have been given in Part I of the 
present study. But much remains to be done. ‘Take, for example, the 
chapters on the moon’s illuminations, eclipse and appearance (2.27— 
29*). he doxographer finds it difficult to disentangle these questions, 
which suggests that he or an intermediate source may have divided into 
short doxai accounts of individual philosophers’ views that originally 
treated these subjects together (as also occurs in AD). More research 
needs to be done on Epicurean doxai that Aétius records and how they 
relate to the remains of Epicurus’ works; on the evidence provided by 
Cicero in the rst cent. BCE; on the important process of Platonization 
and (Neo-)Pythagorization that the Placita have undergone; and so 
on.°°? 





6. Towards a complete edition of Aétius 





But there is a task of greater urgency. We are persuaded that our 
next step must be to embark on a complete edition of the remains of 
Aétius’ work. For this task our specimen reconstructionis of Book II can be 
used as a sound methodological guide. It will once again have to be a 
Lesetext, but we aim to overcome the problems of outdated editions of 
the primary witnesses. As argued above, text and translation will need 
to be supplemented by a compact set of annotations explaining all the 
moves made in presenting and determining the text. We recognize that 
the result, for the remaining four books, will not be as complete as for 
the privileged Book IH. Nevertheless it is a task that needs to be done, 
and it now can be done. ‘The aim will be to give scholars a text of 
Aétius’ compendium that they can work with, for the betterment of 
our understanding of Greek philosophy in both its earlier and its later 
development.°*” 











68 "This research was the aim of the third volume of the Aétzana project as originally 
planned; see Vol. [:xix. 

°69 As noted in the Introduction, we are delighted to announce that Prof. Oliver 
Primavesi (Munich) has agreed to join us in preparing this new edition. 
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ON THE PHYSICAL DOCTRINES 
HELD BY ‘THE PHILOSOPHERS 
BOOK II 
in which the following headings (are found): 


On the cosmos 

On the shape of the cosmos 

On the movement of the cosmos 

Whether the cosmos is ensouled and administered by providence 
Whether the cosmos 1s indestructible 

Where does the cosmos obtain its nourishment from 

Where does the cosmos have its regent part 

From what kind of first element did the god begin to make the 
cosmos 

On the order of the cosmos 

What 1s the cause of the cosmos having been tilted 

On what 1s outside the cosmos, whether a void exists 

What are the right (parts) of the cosmos and what are the left 
On the heaven, what is its substance 

On the division of heaven, into how many circles is it divided 
What is the substance of the heavenly bodies, both planets and 
fixed stars 

On the shapes of the stars 

On the ordering of the heavenly bodies 

On the displacement and movement of the heavenly bodies 
From where do the stars obtain their illumination 

From where do the stars obtain their nourishment 

On the stars that are called the Dioscuri 

On signs of the seasons produced by the heavenly bodies 

On the substance of the sun 

On the size of the sun 

On the shape of the sun 

On the turnings of the sun 

On the eclipse of the sun 

On the substance of the moon 

On the size of the moon 

On the shape of the moon 

On the illuminations of the moon 

On the eclipse of the moon 
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30 On its appearance and why it appears to be earthy 

31 On the distances of the moon 

32 On the year, how great the time of (the revolution of) each of the 
planets 1s, and what the Great year 1s. 

[Preface] 


Having thus completed my account of the principles and elements 


and what is closely associated with them, I shall turn to the account 


concerned with the products, starting with the most comprehensive of 


all things. 


t. On the cosmos 


Pythagoras was the first to call the container of all things ‘cosmos’ 
on the basis of the order present in it. 

Thales, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Ecphantus, Parmenides, Melissus, 
Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle and Zeno (declare that) the 
cosmos is unique. 

Anaximander, Anaximenes, Archelaus, Xenophanes, Diogenes, 
Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus and his teacher Metrodorus (de- 
clare that there are) infinite Aosmoz in the infinite space throughout 
the entire surrounding area. 

Of those that declare there to be infinite kosmot Anaximander (de- 
clares that) they are at an equal distance from each other, 





whereas Epicurus (declares that) the distance between the kosmoz 1s 
unequal. 

Empedocles (declares that) the revolution of the sun 1s the perimeter 
of the cosmos’ limit. 

Seleucus of the Red Sea and Heraclides from Pontus (declare that) 
the cosmos 1s infinite. 

Diogenes and Melissus (declare that) the universe 1s infinite, but the 
cosmos 1s limited. 

The Stoics (declare that) the universe and the whole differ, for the 
universe 1s the cosmos together with the infinite void, whereas the 
whole 1s the cosmos apart from the void; as a result the whole and 
the cosmos amount to the same. 
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2. On the shape of the cosmos 


The Stoics (declare that) the cosmos is ball-like (i.e. spherical), 

but others (declare that it 1s) cone-like, 

while yet others (declare that 1t 1s) egg-like. 

Leucippus and Democritus (declare that) the cosmos 1s ball-like. 
Epicurus, however, (declares that) it 1s possible that the kosmoz are 
ball-like, but that 1s possible that they make use of other shapes as 
well. 


2a. On the motion of the cosmos 


Some (declare that) the cosmos moves like a millstone, 
while others (declare that) it whirls in the manner of a wheel. 
The Stoics (declare that) the cosmos neither increases nor dimin- 





ishes, but with its parts it sometimes extends to a more ample loca- 
tion, while on other occasions it contracts. 
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3. Whether the cosmos is ensouled and administered by providence 


All other (philosophers declare that) the cosmos 1s ensouled and 
administered by providence. 

But Leucippus and Democritus and Epicurus and those who intro- 
duce atoms and the void (declare that) it is neither ensouled nor 
administered by providence, but rather by an unreasoning natural 
force. 

Ecphantus (declares that) the cosmos 1s composed of atoms, but is 
(nevertheless) administered by providence. 

Aristotle (declares that the cosmos 1s) neither ensouled through 
and through, nor is it endowed with sense-perception nor 1s it 








rational or intellective or administered by providence. ‘The heavenly 
realm in fact shares in all these (characteristics), for it contains 
ensouled spheres which are endowed with life. ‘Uhe earthly realm, 
however, (shares) in none of them, but possesses its well-ordered 
state contingently and not primarily. 


4. Whether the cosmos 1s indestructible 


Pythagoras and Heraclitus (declare that) the cosmos 1s generated in 
thought, but not in time. 

The Stoics (declare that) the cosmos has come into being through 
the agency of God. 

Epidicus (declares that) the cosmos has come into being through the 
agency of nature. 

Archelaus (declares that) the cosmos has been produced through the 
agency of warmth and ensoulment. 

Xenophanes and Parmenides and Melissus (declare that) the cos- 
mos is ungenerated and everlasting and indestructible. 

But there are those who declare that its ordering is eternal, yet 





declare that there are periodic times in accordance with which all 





things come into being in exactly the same way and preserve the 
same disposition and ordering of the cosmos. 

Anaximander and Anaximenes and Anaxagoras and Archelaus and 
Diogenes and Leucippus (declare that) the cosmos 1s destructible. 
The Stoics too (declare that) the cosmos is destructible, but (this 
occurs) in the conflagration. 
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Plato (declares that) the cosmos 1s destructible as far as its nature 
is concerned, for it 1s sense-perceptible—since it is corporeal as 
well—but that through the providence and supervision of God it 
will certainly not be destroyed. 

Aristotle (declares that) the part of the cosmos below the moon 1s 
passible, in which the things on earth perish too. 

Empedocles (declares that) the cosmos 1s destroyed in accordance 
with the successive dominance of strife and friendship. 

Democritus (declares that) the cosmos 1s destroyed when the larger 
(object) defeats the smaller one. 





Epicurus (declares that) the cosmos is destroyed in very many ways, 
such as happens in the case of an animal or of a plant, or in 
numerous other ways. 


5. Where does the cosmos obtain its nourishment from 


Aristotle: if the cosmos obtains nourishment, it will also be subject 
to destruction; but it is certainly not in need of any nourishment; for 
this reason it 1s everlasting as well. 

Plato (declares that) the cosmos of its own accord provides nourish- 
ment for itself from that which decays through transformation. 
Philolaus (declares that) there 1s a double (form of) destruction, in 
the one case from heavenly fire that has rushed (down), in the other 
case from moon-water that has been poured forth by the conversion 
of the air; and the exhalations of these are nourishment for the 
cosmos. 
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5a. Where does the cosmos have its regent part 


Plato places the ruling part of the cosmos in the heaven. 

Cleanthes the Stoic (locates it) in the sun. 

Archedemus (locates it) in the earth. 

Philolaus (locates it) in the innermost fire, which the craftsman god 
first set under the sphere of the universe like a keel. 


6. From what kind of first element did the god make the cosmos 


The physicists and the Stoics (declare that) the genesis of the cosmos 
started from the earth as from the centre; the centre 1s the starting- 
point of a sphere. 

Pythagoras (declares that the genesis of the cosmos started) from fire 
and the fifth element. 

Empedocles (declares that) first the ether was separated out, sec- 
ond fire and after it the earth. When the earth was excessively con- 
stricted by the rush of its revolution, water spouted forth. From it 
the air was exhaled and the heaven came into being from the ether, 
the sun from fire, while the earthly regions were condensed from 





the other (elements). 

Plato (declares that) the visible cosmos came into being in relation 
to the model of the intelligible cosmos. But in the case of the visible 
cosmos the soul is prior, and after it there 1s the corporeal part, 
consisting first of fire and earth, second of water and air. 





Pythagoras says that, since there are five solid shapes, which are also 
called mathematical, the earth came into being from the cube, fire 
from the pyramid, air from the octahedron, water from the icosahe- 
dron, and the sphere of the universe from the dodecahedron. 

Plato in these matters too pythagorizes. 
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7. On the order of the cosmos 


Parmenides says there are bands wound around each other, the one 
made up of the rare, the other of the dense, while others between 
these are mixed from light and darkness. And that which surrounds 
them all is solid like a wall. Below it 1s a fiery band. And the most 
central (part) 1s also (solid), around which there is again a fiery band. 
Of the mixed bands the most central is both the (origin) and the 
(cause) of all motion and coming into being for all the others. He 
also calls it directive daimon, holder of the keys, justice and necessity. 
And the air is what 1s separated from the earth, vaporized through 
the earth’s stronger condensation, while the sun and the Milky Way 
are the exhalation of fire. ‘he moon is a mixture of both, of air 





and fire. ‘he ether encircles above everything else, and below it 
the fiery (part) 1s disposed which we call heaven, below which the 
earthly regions have their place. 

Leucippus and Democritus stretch around the cosmos a cloak and 
a membrane woven together by means of hook-shaped atoms. 
Epicurus (declares that) the limit of some kosmoz 1s rare but of others 
it is dense, and of these (limits) some are in motion, while others are 
immobile. 

Plato (declares that) there is first fire, then ether, followed by aur, 
after which there 1s water, and earth 1s last. But sometimes he links 
up ether with fire. 

Aristotle (declares that) 1mpassible ether is first, which is in fact a 
fifth body. After it (follow) the passible (elements) fire, air, water, and 
earth is last. And of these to the heavenly (regions) circular motion 
is given, whereas in the case of the (elements) below them upward 
(motion is given) to the light ones and downward (motion) to the 
heavy ones. 
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6 Philolaus (declares that) there is fire in the middle around the cen- 
tre, which he calls the universe’s hearth and Zeus’ house and the 
gods’ mother, altar and maintenance (or continuity) and measure 
of nature. And again there is another highest fire, that which sur- 
rounds (the universe). The centre is first by nature, and around this 
ten divine bodies dance: the heaven, the five planets, after them the 
sun, under it the moon, under it the earth, under it the counter- 
earth, and after all of them there 1s fire, which has the position of 
the hearth in relation to the centres. Moreover he calls the high- 
est part of the surrounding (region) Olympus, in which he says the 
purity of the elements exists, while the (region) under the orbit of 
Olympus, in which the five planets together with the sun and the 
moon are positioned, (he calls) Kosmos. ‘Uhe sublunary and earthly 
part below these, in which the (realm) of change-loving generation 
(is located), (he calls) Heaven. He also declares that wisdom arises 





concerning what is ordered in the regions on high, whereas excel- 
lence arises concerning the disorder of what comes into being, and 
the former 1s complete, but the latter incomplete. 

7 Empedocles (declares that) the locations of the elements are not 
completely fixed or determined, but (they) all share in the locations 
of each other. 
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8. What is the cause of the cosmos having been tilted 


Diogenes and Anaxagoras (declare that) after the cosmos had been 
formed and had produced the animals from the earth, the cosmos 
somehow of its own accord was tilted towards its mid-day region; 
(this occurred) perhaps through the agency of providence, so that 
some of the cosmos’ parts are uninhabitable, but others are habit- 





able in virtue of chilling and excessive heating and temperate cli- 
mate. 

Empedocles (declares that), when the air gave way through the 
onrush of the sun, the (north and south) poles were tilted, and 
the northern regions were lifted up, but the southern regions were 
lowered, Just as was the case for the entire cosmos. 


g. On what is outside the cosmos, whether a void exists 


Pythagoras and his followers (declare that) a void outside the cosmos 
exists, into which and from which the cosmos breathes. 

The Stoics (declare that) a void exists, into which the cosmos dis- 
solves in the conflagration, (and which 1s) infinite. 

Posidonius (declares that it 1s) not infinite, but to the extent (that 1s) 
sufficient for the (cosmos’) dissolution. 

Plato and Aristotle (declare that) there is no void either outside the 
cosmos or inside it. 
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10. What are the right (parts) of the cosmos and what are the left 


Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle (declare that) the right parts of the 
cosmos are the eastern regions, from which its movement has its 








origin, while the western regions are its left (parts). But they say 
that the cosmos has neither height nor depth in the sense that 
height is said to be the dimension upwards from below and depth 
is the dimension downwards from above. For, (they say), none of 
the dimensions understood in this way are relevant to the cosmos 
because it 1s established around its own centre, from which there 1s 
the same (distance) to every (part) and towards which it 1s the same 
from every point. 

Empedocles (declares that) the regions at the summer solstice are 
the right parts (of the cosmos), while the regions at the winter 





solstice are the left parts. 


11. On the heaven, what is its substance 


Anaximenes (declares that) the outermost periphery 1s earthy. 
Empedocles (declares that) the heaven 1s solid, consisting of air that 
has been compacted together by fire in crystalline fashion, (and) 
containing the fiery (element) and the airy (element) in each of the 
hemispheres. 

Anaximander (declares that the heaven consists) of a hot and a cold 
mixture. 

Parmenides, Heraclitus, Strato and Zeno (declare that the heaven 
is) fiery. 

Aristotle (declares that the heaven consists) of a fifth body. 
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12. On the division of heaven, into how many circles is it divided 


‘Thales, Pythagoras and his followers (declare that) the sphere of 
the entire heaven has been divided into five circles, to which they 
give the name ‘zones’. Of these (the first) is called ‘the arctic and 
always appearing’, (the second) ‘the summer tropic’, (the third) 
‘the equatorial’, (the fourth) ‘the winter tropic’, and (the last) ‘the 
antarctic and invisible’. In relation to the three middle (circles), the 
so-called zodiac (circle) has been placed diagonally, touching the 
three middle (circles). But the meridian cuts all of them at nght 
angles from the arctic (regions) to 1ts opposite. 

Pythagoras 1s said to have been the first to have recognized the 
tilting of the zodiac circle, which Oenopides of Chios appropriates 
as his own idea. 


13. What is the substance of the heavenly bodies*, both planets and 
fixed stars 


Thales (declares that) the heavenly bodies are earthy but inflamed. 
Empedocles (declares that they are) fiery, made from fiery (material), 
which the air enfolded within itself and squeezed out in the first 





separation; the fixed heavenly bodies became stuck to the crystalline 





(heaven) but the planets were released. 

Anaxagoras (declares that) the surrounding ether is fiery in nature, 
but through the vigour of the whirling movement it snatched up 
rocks from the earth, ignited these and made them into heavenly 
bodies. 

Diogenes (declares that) the heavenly bodies are sponge-like, and he 
considers them to be the respiratory vents of the cosmos; they are 
also inflamed. 

Democritus (declares that they are) rocks. 

Archelaus (declares that they are) clumps of iron, but inflamed. 
Anaximander (declares that they are) wheel-like condensations of 
alr, filled with fire, partly expelling flames from vents. 

Parmenides and Heraclitus (declare that they are) condensations of 
fire. 

Anaximenes (declares that) the nature of the heavenly bodies 1s fiery, 
but that it also includes some earthy bodies which are borne around 
with these and are invisible. 
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Diogenes (declares that) together with the visible heavenly bodies 
invisible stones are borne around, and that often they fall to the 
earth and are quenched, just as in the case of the heavenly body 
in the form of a rock (1.e. meteorite) that descended in a fire-like 
manner at Aegospotam1. 

Plato (declares that the heavenly bodies are) for the most part fiery, 
but also partake in the other elements in the manner of glue. 
Aristotle (declares that they are made) from the fifth body. 
Xenophanes (declares that they consist) of ignited clouds, and that 
every day they are quenched and (then) re-ignite at night, just like 
coals; for the risings and settings (of the heavenly bodies) are (in fact) 
ignitions and quenchings. 

Heraclides and the Pythagoreans (declare that) each of the heavenly 
bodies exists as a cosmos, including an earth, air and ether in 
the unlimited ether. These doctrines are conveyed in the Orphic 
(writings), for they (too) make each of the heavenly bodies into a 
cosmos. 

Epicurus does not reject any of these (views), holding fast to what is 


possible. 


“on the problem of whether to translate Goto as ‘star’ or ‘heavenly body’ 
see the note to ch. 13 in the Specimen reconstructionts. 


14. On the shapes of the stars 


The Stoics (declare that) the stars are ball-like, just like the cosmos, 
the sun and the moon. 
Cleanthes (declares that they are) cone-like. 
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Anaximenes (declares that they) have been affixed to the crystalline 
(heaven). 

But some (philosophers declare that they) are fiery leaves, like pic- 
tures. 


15. On the ordering of the heavenly bodies 


Xenocrates thinks that the stars lie on a single plane. 

But the others, the Stoics, (declare that) the ones are placed in front 
of the others in height and depth. 

Democritus (orders) the fixed stars first, then after them the planets, 
followed by the sun, the light-bringer, and the moon. 

Plato after the positioning of the fixed stars (orders) first the star 
of Kronos called ‘the Shining one’, second the star of Zeus (called) 
‘the Radiant one’, third the star of Ares (called) ‘the Fiery one’, 
fourth the star of Aphrodite (called) ‘Dawn-bringer’, fifth the star of 
Hermes (called) the ‘the Gleaming one’, sixth the sun, and seventh 
the moon. 

Of the astronomers some (order the heavenly bodies) as Plato does, 
others (place) the sun in the middle of all (the planets). 
Anaximander and Metrodorus of Chios and Crates (declare that) 
the sun has been ordered highest of all (the heavenly bodies), but 
after 1t the moon, and below them the fixed stars and the planets. 
Parmenides orders the Dawn-star, which is considered by him to be 
identical with the Evening-star, as first in the ether; after it the sun, 
beneath which he places the heavenly bodies (1.e. stars) in the fiery 
region, which he calls ‘heaven’. 
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16. On the displacement and movement of the heavenly bodies 


Anaxagoras, Democritus and Cleanthes (declare that) all the heav- 
enly bodies move from east to west. 

Alcmaeon and the astronomers (declare that) the planets move in 
an opposite direction to the fixed stars from west to east. 

Aristotle (declares that the heavenly bodies) are moved by the 
spheres, on which each of them has mounted. 

Anaximander (declares that the heavenly bodies) are moved by the 
circles and the spheres on which each of them has mounted. 
Anaximenes (declares that) the heavenly bodies whirl not beneath 
the earth but around it. 

Plato and the astronomers (declare that) the “dawn-bringer’ (Venus) 
and the ‘gleaming one’ (Mercury) run a course equal to the sun and 
revolve together with it; and at one time it (Venus) appears when 
rising as the ‘dawn-bringer’, while at another time when setting it is 
called the ‘evening (star)’. 

Apollodorus in the second (book) of his On the gods (declares that) 
the view that the ‘light-bringer’ and the ‘evening (star)’ are the same 
(heavenly body) 1s to be ascribed to Pythagoras. 


17. From where do the stars obtain their illumination 


(The majority (of philosophers declare that) they have their own 
light.) 

Metrodorus (declares that) all the fixed stars are shone upon by the 
sun. 

Strato too (declares that) the stars are illuminated by the sun. 
Diotimus of ‘Tyre, the follower of Democritus, introduced the same 
opinion as these men. 
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17a. (From where do the stars obtain their nourishment) 


Heraclitus and the Stoics (declare that) the stars are nourished from 
the exhalation on earth. 

Aristotle (declares that) the heavenly beings have no need of nour- 
ishment, for they are not perishable but everlasting. 

Plato (declares that) the whole cosmos and the stars jointly obtain 
their nourishment from themselves. 


18. On the stars that are called the Dioscuri 


Xenophanes (declares that) the star-like appearances on ships are 
cloudlets that light up im accordance with the kind of movement 
that they have. 

Metrodorus (declares that) they (the Dioscur1) are the flashing of 
eyes that gaze with fear and consternation. 


19. On signs of the seasons produced by the heavenly bodies 


Plato (declares that) the signs pertaining to the seasons of winter 
and summer occur in accordance with the risings and settings of 
the heavenly bodies, namely the sun and the moon and the other 
planets and fixed stars. 

Anaximenes, however, (declares that) through these (other heavenly 
bodies) none of these (signs occur), but through the sun only. 
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Eudoxus and Aratus (declare that they occur) communally through 
all the heavenly bodies, in (the verses in) which he (sc. the latter) 
says: 

For he himself (Zeus) fixed the signs in heaven, 

distinguishing the constellations; and for the year he devised 

heavenly bodies to give especially well-constructed signs. 


20. On the substance of the sun 


Anaximander (speaks of) a circle twenty-eight times the earth, sim- 
uar to a chariot wheel with a hollow rim, filled with fire, revealing 
the fire in a particular part through an opening as through the noz- 
zle of a set of bellows, and this 1s the sun. 

Xenophanes (declares that the sun 1s formed) from inflamed clouds. 
Anaximenes and Parmenides (declare that the substance of the sun 
is) fiery. 

Antiphon (declares that it is) fire encroaching on the moist air near 
the earth, and (so) causing sunrises and sunsets, with the air always 
succumbing (to the sun) as it burns and resisting it again as It 1s 
shehtly dampened. 

Xenophanes, as ‘Theophrastus has written in his Physics, (declares 
that the sun is formed) from firelets that are gathered together out 
of the moist exhalation and so gather together the sun. 

Heraclitus, Hecataeus and Cleanthes (declare that the sun is) an 
intelligent ignited mass (formed) from the sea. 

Plato (declares that it consists) of fire for the most part, but also has 
a share of the other elements. 

Anaxagoras, Democritus and Metrodorus (declare that it is) an 
inflamed clump or rock. 

Thales (declares that it 1s) earthy. 

Diogenes (declares that it 1s) pumice-like, and that rays from the 
ether fix themselves into it. 

Aristotle (declares that it is) a sphere (made up) of the fifth body. 
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Philolaus the Pythagorean (declares that it 1s) glass-like, on the one 
hand receiving the reflection of the fire in the cosmos, on the other 
hand pushing the light and the heat through towards us, so that 
(we have) resembling the sun (first) the fiery (element) in the heaven, 





(second) the one derived from it and mirror-like, and third the beam 
spread out towards us from the mirror through reflection. For it 1s 
this which we call the sun, like an image of an image. 

Empedocles (declares that there are) two suns: on the one hand 
(there 1s) the archetype, which 1s fire in the one hemisphere of the 
cosmos and fills the hemisphere, always stationed opposite its own 
reflection; on the other hand (there is) the visible sun, which 1s tts 
reflection in the other hemisphere, namely the one filled with air 
mixed with heat, arising from the circular earth through a reflection 
onto the crystal-like Olympus (1.e. heaven), and carried around with 
it by the motion of the fiery (element); to sum up in a brief phrase, 
the sun is a reflection of the fire around the earth. 

Epicurus (declares that it 1s) an earthy concentration inflamed by 
the fire in its cavities in the manner of a pumice-stone or sponge. 
Parmenides (declares that) the sun and the moon have been sepa- 
rated off from the Milky Way, the former from the more rarefied 





mixture which is hot, the latter from the denser (mixture) which 1s 


cold. 
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21. On the size of the sun 


Anaximander (declares that) the sun 1s equal to the earth (in size), 
and that the circle out of which it has its vent and on which it 
moves, 1s 27 times the earth. 

Empedocles (declares that it 1s) equal to the earth (in size), namely 
the sun (that appears) in virtue of the reflection. 

Anaxagoras (declares that it is) many times larger than the Pelopon- 
nese. 

Heraclitus (declares that it is) the breadth of a human foot. 
Epicurus (declares that it 1s) the size that it appears, or a just little 
larger or smaller. 


22. On the shape of the sun 


Anaximenes and Alcmaeon (declare that) the sun 1s flat, like a leaf. 
Heraclitus (declares that it is) bowl-like, somewhat convex. 

The Pythagoreans and the Stoics (declare that it is) ball-like, like the 
cosmos and the stars. 

Epicurus (declares that) all the above-mentioned (shapes) are possi- 


ble. 
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23. On the turnings of the sun 


Anaximenes (declares that) the heavenly bodies are pushed off 
course by condensed and resistant air. 

Anaxagoras (declares that the solstices are caused) by the repulsion 
of the northern air, which it (the sun) by pushing makes strong as 
the result of the condensation (that occurs). 

Democritus (declares that they are caused) as the result of the 
whirling that carries it (the sun) around. 

Empedocles (declares that they are caused) by the sphere that sur- 
rounds it (the sun) and prevents it from continuing its course in a 
straight line, and by the solstitial circles. 

Plato, Pythagoras and Aristotle (declare that they result) from the 
tilting of the zodiac circle, through which the sun moves with in an 
oblique course, and in virtue of the flanking of the solstitial circles. 
All these matters the sphere demonstrates as well. 

Diogenes (declares that) the sun is quenched by the cold that col- 
lides with the heat. 

The Stoics (declare that) the sun’s course is determined by the 
distance covered in accordance with the food available to it. ‘This 
is the ocean or the earth, from which it consumes the exhalation. 
And the sun as it moves produces a concomitant spiral on the 
sphere, from the equinoctial (circle) to both the northern and the 
southern (tropic), which are the limits of the spiral. 

But others (say) that its movement makes a spiral in a straight line 
by doing this not around a sphere, but around a cylinder. 


24. On the eclipse of the sun 


‘Thales was the first to say that the sun undergoes an eclipse when 
the moon with its earthy nature courses perpendicularly in between 
(it and the earth); this is visible by means of reflection when the disc 
(of a mirror) 1s placed beneath. 

The Pythagoreans and Empedocles hold a similar view. 
Anaximander (declares that the sun is eclipsed) when the mouth 
through which the outpouring of fire occurs 1s blocked. 

Heraclitus (declares that it undergoes an eclipse) in accordance with 
the turning of its bowl-like shape, so that the hollow aspect faces 
upwards and the convex aspect faces downwards in the direction of 
our vision. 
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Xenophanes (declares that it undergoes an eclipse) through quench- 
ing. But another sun occurs in the east. He has recounted that there 
was an eclipse (1e. failure) of the sun for an entire month, and in 
addition that a total eclipse took place, so that the day appeared as 
night. 

Some (thinkers declare that it is) a condensation of clouds invisibly 
passing in front of the (sun’s) disk. 

Aristarchus makes the sun stand still together with the fixed stars, 
while he moves the earth in the circle of the sun and (declares that) 
its disk is obscured in accordance with the tiltings of this body (..e. 
the earth). 

Xenophanes declares that there are many suns and moons in accor- 
dance with the latitudes of the earth and its sections and zones. 
But at a certain moment the (sun’s) disk falls into a section of the 
earth that is not mhabited by us, and in this way, as if stepping 
into the void, it appears to undergo an eclipse. ‘he same (thinker 
declares that) the sun advances indefinitely, but seems to go in a 
circle because of the remove (away from us). 


25. On the substance of the moon 


Anaximander (declares that the moon is) a circle nineteen times 
the earth, resembling a chariot wheel with a hollow rim and full 
of fire, like the (circle) of the sun, lying tilted, as that one (e. of 
the sun) does too, with a single blowhole, like the nozzle of a set of 
bellows; and it undergoes eclipse in accordance with the turnings of 
the wheel. 

Anaximenes, Parmenides and Heraclitus (declare that) the moon 1s 
fery. 

Xenophanes (declares that it is) an inflamed condensed cloud. 
Posidonius and most of the Stoics (declare that it is) combined out 
of fire and air, 

but Cleanthes (declares that it is) fire-like. 

Empedocles (declares that it is) cloud-like compacted air, fixed by 
fire so that it forms a compound. 

Plato (declares that it is formed) for the most part from fiery (mate- 
rial). 

Aristotle (declares that 1t is formed) from the fifth body. 
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Thales (declares that it 1s) earthy. 

Anaxagoras and Democritus (declare that 1t 1s) an inflamed solid 
mass, which has in it plains and mountains and ravines. 

Diogenes (declares that it is) a sponge-like ignited mass. 

Ion (declares that it is) a body that 1s partly glass-like and transpar- 
ent, partly opaque. 

Berosus (declares that it is) a half-inflamed sphere. 

Heraclides and Ocellus (declare that it is) earth surrounded by mist. 
Pythagoras (declares that it 1s) a mirror-like body. 


26. On the size of the moon 


The Stoics (declare that the moon is) larger than the earth, as the 
sun is as well. 

Parmenides (declares that it 1s) equal to the sun (in size), and indeed 
that it is wluminated by it. 

Aristotle (declares that it 1s) smaller (in size) than the earth. 

But others (declare that it) has the diameter of a span. 
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27. On the shape of the moon 


The Stoics (declare that the moon) 1s ball-like, just like the sun. 
And it is shaped in many different ways, for 1t becomes full-moon 
and half-moon and gibbous and moon-like (1.e. crescent-shaped). 
Heraclitus (declares that it 1s) bowl-like. 

Cleanthes (declares that it is) cap-like. 

Empedocles (declares that it is) disc-like. 

But others (declare that it 1s) cylinder-like. 





28. On the illuminations of the moon 


Anaximander, Xenophanes and Berosus (declare that) the moon has 
its own light. 

Aristotle (declares that it has) 1ts own (light), but it is dimmer some- 
how. 

The Stoics (declare that its ight is) murky in appearance, for it is 
air-like. 

Antiphon (declares that) the moon has its own gleam, and that the 
part of it that 1s hidden 1s dimmed by the approach of the sun, since 





it is natural for the stronger fire to make the weaker one dim, which 
indeed also occurs in the case of the other heavenly bodies. 

Thales was the first to say that it is wluminated by the sun. 
Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Metrodorus 
(declare) likewise. 

Heraclitus (declares that) the sun and the moon undergo the same 





experience: since they are heavenly bodies that are bowl-like in their 





shapes and receive their radiance from the moist exhalation, they 
light up in their appearance (to us), the sun doing so more brightly 
because it moves in air that is purer, whereas the moon moves in 
murkier (air) and for this reason appears dimmer. 
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29. On the moon’s eclipse 


Anaximander (declares that the moon 1s eclipsed) when the mouth 
on the wheel (of fire) 1s obstructed. 

Berosus (declares that it 1s eclipsed) in accordance with the turning 
of the uninflamed part (of the moon) towards us. 

Alcmaeon, Heraclitus and Antiphon (declare that it 1s eclipsed) in 
accordance with the turning of the bowl-like (shape of the moon) 
and its lateral motions. 

Some of the Pythagoreans according to the research of Aristotle and 
the assertion of Philip of Opus (declare that it is eclipsed) through 
reflection and obstruction sometimes of the earth and sometimes of 
the counter-earth. 

But there are some of the younger (members of the school), in 
whose opinion (an eclipse takes place) in accordance with the dis- 
semination of a flame that slowly catches alight in an orderly man- 
ner, until 1t produces the complete full moon, and (then) analogously 
diminishes again until the conjunction (with the sun), when it 1s 
completely extinguished. 

Xenophanes (declares that) the monthly concealment too (takes 
place) by quenching. 

Thales, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and the astronomers 
agree In unison that it (the moon) produces the monthly conceal- 
ments by travelling together with the sun and being illuminated by 
it, whereas it produces the eclipses by descending into the shadow of 
the earth which interposes itself between the two heavenly bodies, 
or rather when the moon 1s obstructed (by the earth). 

Anaxagoras, as ‘Theophrastus states, (declares that it 1s eclipsed) 
also when it happens that bodies (in the space) below the moon 
interpose themselves. 
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30. On its appearance and why it appears (to be) earthy 


Some of the Pythagoreans, of whom Philolaus is one, declare that its 
earthy appearance 1s caused by the fact that the moon 1s inhabited, 
just like our earth, (but) with animals and plants that are larger and 
more beautiful. For (they say that) the animals on it are fifteen-fold 
in power and do not discharge any excrement, and that the day is 
the same in length (1e. fifteen-fold). 

But others (declare that) the appearance in the moon 1s a reflection 
of the sea beyond the circle of the ‘Torrid zone of our mhabited 
world. 

Anaxagoras (declares that it is caused by) unevenness of its compo- 
sition on account of cold being mixed in together with the earthy 
(component), the moon having some parts that are high, others that 
are low, and others that are hollow. Moreover, (he declares that) the 
dark (component) has been mixed in with the fire-like (component), 
the effect of which causes the shadowy (colouring) to appear; for 
this reason the heavenly body 1s called ‘falsely appearing’. 
Democritus (declares that it is caused by) the shadow effects of the 
high areas 1n it; for it has glens and vales. 

Parmenides (declares that it occurs) on account of the dark (compo- 
nent) having been mixed in with the fire-like (component) in it; for 
this reason the heavenly body is called ‘falsely appearing’. 

The Stoics (declare that) on account of the air mixed in the sub- 
stance its composition 1s not unblemished. 

Aristotle (declares that) its composition 1s not unblemished because 
the ether, which he calls the fifth body, becomes aerated close to the 
earth. 








Some astronomers regard its compositional unevenness as the 
cause. Just as in the case of clouds illuminated by the sun the thin- 
ner parts are brighter and the thicker parts are darker, so 1t happens 
in the case of the moon, which resembles a cloud-like compressed 
body and 1s illuminated by the sun. 

Xenophanes (declares that) the sun 1s useful for the generation and 
administration of the cosmos and the living beings in it, but the 
moon is redundant. 
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31. On the distances of the moon 


Empedocles (declares that) the moon is double the distance from 
the sun that it is from the earth. 

But some astronomers (declare that it is) eighteen times. 
Eratosthenes (declares that) the sun is distant four hundred and 
eight myriads of stades from the earth, and that the moon 1s distant 
seventy-eight myriads (of stades) from the earth. 

Empedocles (declares that) the distension (of the heaven) in its 
breadth is greater than the height from the earth to heaven, which 
is its extension from us, the increased spreading out of the heaven 
having occurred for the reason that the cosmos is lying (on its side) 
in a manner similar to an egg. 

But Boethus understands the spreading out as a matter of appear- 
ance, not of reality. 
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32. On the year, how great the time of (the revolution of) each of 
the planets 1s, and what the Great year is 


A year for Saturn is a period of thirty years, but for Jupiter it is 
twelve (years), for Mars two (years), for the Sun twelve months; and 
the same (months are the period) for Mercury and Venus, for they 
move at the same speed. (Ihe time period) of the moon is thirty 
days, for this 1s the complete month from its appearance to the 
conjunction (with the sun). 

But (they declare that) the so-called Great year occurs whenever 
(the planets) reach the locations from which they commenced their 
motion. 

And as far as the Great year 1s concerned, some (thinkers) place it 
in the eighth year, 

others in the nineteenth year, 

others in the years that are a fourfold (1.e. in the 76th year), 

yet others in the 59th year, among whom are Oenopides and Py- 
thagoras. 

But there are others (who place it) in the so-called Head of Saturn, 
and this is the return of the seven planets on the same day of their 
movement from the North. 

Heraclitus (declares that the Great year consists) of eighteen thou- 
sand solar years. 

Diogenes the Stoic (declares that the Great year consists) of 365 
years times what the (Great) year is according to Heraclitus. 


10 But others (declare that the Great year occurs) every 7777 (years). 
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INDEX OF NAME-LABELS IN BOOK I 


The following index will aid the reader in locating philosophers whose doxai 
have been recorded in Book II as we have reconstructed it. A reference 
followed by a * sign indicates that the doxa does not belong to the philosopher 
directly, but he is recorded as the source of the doxa of an earlier philosopher. 
We have added in brackets the total number of doxai recorded for each name 


or group. 


Alcmaeon, 16.2, 22.1, 29.3 (3) 

all or most others, 3.1, 17.1 (2) 

Anaxagoras, 1.2, 4.7, 8.1, 13.3, 16.1, 
20.8, 21.3, 23.2, 25.10, 28.6, 
29.7-8, 30.3 (13) 

Anaximander, 1.3, 1.4, 4.7, 11.3, 13.7, 
15:0, 10.45/20.1,, 21,1, 9428, 5.1, 
20.1; 20.1 (13) 

Anaximenes, 1.3, 4.7, II.I, 13.9, 14.3, 
10:5, 40/2; 000 091,02 1.95.0 
(11 

anonym, 2.2, 2.3, 2a.1, 2a.2, 4.5, 
14. As, 29:0, 24.0, 20.45 97.0, 30.9, 
32.37, 32.10 (17) 

Antiphon, 20.4, 28.4, 29.3 (3) 

Apollodorus, 16.7* (1) 

Aratus, 19.3 (1) 

Archedemus, 5a.3 (1) 

Archelaus, 1.3, 4.4, 4.7, 13.6 (4) 

Aristarchus, 24.7 (1) 

Aristotle, 1.2, 3.4, 4.10, 5.1, 7.5, 9-4, 
10.1, 11.5, 13.12, 16.3, 17a.2, 20.11, 
25-5,,05.0,,20,3, 20.2, 20:4", 90.7, 
30.7 (19) 

astronomers, 15.5, 16.2, 16.6, 29.7, 
30.8, 31.2 (6) 


Berosus, 25.13, 28.1, 29.2 (3) 
Boethus the Stoic, 31.5 (1) 


Cleanthes, 5a.2, 14.2, 16.1, 20.6, 


25-5, 27-4 (6) 
Crates, 15.6 (1) 


Democritus, 1.3, 2.4, 3.2, 4.12, 7.2, 
13.5, 15.3, 16.1, 20.8, 23.3, 25.10, 
30.4 (12) 

Diogenes, 1.3, 1.8, 4.7, 8.1, 13.4, 
13.10, 20.10, 23.6, 25.11 (9) 

Diogenes the Stoic, 32.9 (1) 

Diotimus of ‘Tyre, 17.4 (1) 


Ecphantus, 1.2, 3.3 (2) 

Empedocles, 1.2, 1.6, 4.11, 6.3, 7.7, 
O.2, 10.95 11.2;.19. 2-909, 21.0. 
29 A, 94,9 0%, 1, 975, 20.05 S11; 
31.4 (18) 

Epicurus, 1:3, 1.5; 2:5, 3.2, 4.13;7:3, 
13.15, 20.14, 21.5, 22.4 (10) 

Epidicus, 4.3 (1) 

Eratosthenes, 31.3 (1) 

Eudoxus, 19.3 (1) 


Hecataeus, 20.6 (1) 

Heraclides, 1.7, 13.14, 25.14 (3) 

Heraclitus, 1.2, 4.1, 11.4, 13.8, 17a.1, 
BO.0, 21.4,99,0, 04.4, 050. 97.2. 
28.7,.20;9, 39.0 (14) 


Ton, 25.12 (1) 
Leucippus, 1.3; 2:4, 3-2, 4:7,°7.2(5) 
Melissus, 1.2, 1.8, 4.5 (3) 


Metrodorus, 1.3, 15.6, 17.2, 18.2, 
20.8, 28.6 (6) 
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Ocellus, 25.14 (1) 
Oenopides, 12.2, 32.6 (2) 
Orphics, 13.14 (1) 


Parmenides, 1.2, 4.5, 7-1, 11.4, 13.8, 
15.7, 20.3, 20.15, 25.2, 26.2, 28.6, 
30.5 (12) 

Philip of Opus, 29.4% (1) 

Philolaus, 5.3, 5a.4, 7-6, 20.12, 30.1 


a 

physicists, 6.1 (1) 

Plato, 1.2, 4.9, 5.2, 5a1, 6.4, 6.6, 7.4, 
9.4, 10.1, 13.11, 15.45, 16.6, 174.3, 
19.1, 20.7, 23.5, 25.7, 29.7 (19) 

Posidonius, 9.3, 25.4 (2) 

Pythagoras, 1.1, 1.2, 4.1, 6.2, 6.5, 
10.1, 12.I-2, 23.5, 25.15, 28.6, 32.6 
(12) 

Pythagoreans, 9.1, 13.14, 16.7, 22.3, 
24.2, 29.45, 30.1 (8) 


Seleucus, 1.7 (1) 

DLOICS, 1:0, 21, 24.4, 4:2. 4.6. 0.1, 
0.2, 14.1, 15.2, 17a, 92,9, 99.56, 
25 A, 20M, 27.12, 90.3, 207;,30.0 
(20) 

Strato, 11.4, 17.3 (2) 


Thales, 1.2, 12.1, 13.1, 20.9, 24.1, 


25.9, 28.5, 29.7 (8) 
‘Theophrastus, 20.5%, 29.8% (2) 


Xenocrates, 15.1 (1) 

Xenophanes, 1.3, 4.5, 13.13, 18.1, 
20.2, 20:5, 24.5; 24.0, 25.9, 90.1, 
29.6, 30.9 (12) 


Zeno Stoicus, 1.2, 11.4 (2) 
Total, 308 doxai (in 35 chapters with 


219 lemmata), of which 5 refer to 
sources 


INDEX OF 


DIALECTICAL-DOXOGRAPHICAL PARALLELS 


ACHILLES 
LIsagoge (Di Maria) 


IO 


29 


2.16 
2.12 


ADAMANTIUS 
De recta in Deum fide 


164.23 


2.23 


ADRASTUS 
at Theo Expositzo 
120, 10-15, 29-27 9.0 


AENEAS GAZAEUS 
Theophrastus 


51.14 
AETIUS 


at ps.Plutarch 
1.Praef. 2.1, 9 


1.5 
4.21 


ALCINOUS 
Didaskalikos 
8, 19.5-9 Whittaker 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS 


2.Praef. 


in Simplicius 


De Caelo 
284.30—-86.2 2.9 
293.15 2.4 
4360.4 DAI 
467.16 2.3 
474.14-18 2.15 
513.7-9 2.5a 
515-24 2.20 
in Metaphysica 
7OAS 291 


mn Meteorologica 


67,3-12 


72.31 


wn Physica 


671.4 
in Topica 


40.19—23 
70.10-15 
171.15 
D10.0=19s1 
2O4A2 


Quaestiones 


G12 


2.9 


ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR 
in Diogenes Laertius 


8.2425 


AMBROSE 
De excessu_fratris 


2.86 
De fide 


4.4.43 
De officits 


1.13.47—50 


Epistulae 
45-15 


E-xameron 


1.1.3 


11.94 


Lda 
1.6.21 


1.6.21-24 


oo 5, 


2.3.14 


2.Praef. 


9.99 


Zl 


2.3 
21 


2.1 
2.4. 
2.2a 
22 
2.11 
2.1 
2.20 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS 


Historiae 


20.3.8 


2.28 
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ANATOLIUS 
IIgQt d6exadoc 
9.16 


APHTHONIUS 
Progymnasmata 


41.19 


APULEIUS 
De deo Socratis 
I-2 


ARCHIMEDES 
Arenarwus 


9 


ARISTARCHUS 


De magnitudine et distantus sols et lunae 


ARISTOTLE 
Analytica posteriora 
1.13 78b3 
2.1 8gb24 
2.1 goa2—5 
2.1 gOa2—18 
De caelo 
1.1 268a1—6 
1.1 268b11 
1.2 268b11-14 
1.5 271b2-3 
1.9 
1.9 278a22 
1.9 279al2 
1.10 279b4. 
21 203091 
2.2 284b6 
2.2 285a30 
2.2 285b23-27 
2.2 285b33-86a2 


2.3 286alI-21 
2.4-5 


2.4 286b33-287a5, 287a11—-23 


2.7 28QaIl 
2.8 289b1 


2.28 


a.21 


2.21, 26 


22a 


2,2 
2.13 
2.16 


I 458b28, 460b18 


2.8 290a7 2.14 
2.8 290a10 228 
2.10 291a29 2.15 
21020109031 2.91 
2.10 291a32 2.15 
2.10 291bg-II_ ~—_ 2.31 
211 20IbiE, 23 2.14. 
2.11 291b18 2.27 
2.13 293b2-9 2.5a 
2.13 293b20-25 2.29 
9.1 200a24-20. ~2,11,.19 
C2022 «~2 
3.6 305a22 2.9 
De anima 
3.3 428b3 2.01 
De divinatione per somnum 
1 462b28 204, 
fragmenta 
fr. 738 Gigon 2.29 
Metaphysica 
A2Q982bi2-17. 2.4 
A 4 985a18-24 2.6 
N 3 10g91a13-22 2.6 
Meteorologica 
1.1 338a20-25 2.Praef. 
1.3 339b30-36 2.13 
1.3 339634 2201 
1.8 345b1 2.27 
1.8 345b1—6 231 
2.1 354al 2.16 
2.2 353b6 299 
2.2 354634 9.98 
2.2 355a21 25 
Physica 
2.1 193b26-29 2.20, 25 
2.1 193b28 oI. 
2.1 193b29 2.99 07 
4.6 213a12 220 
4.7 213b30 2.9 
4.8 214b12 2.9 
6.1 250b15-27 2.6 
8.1 250b18 2.1 
De somnis 


PES | 
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Topica 
1.11 104b8 
1.14 105a24. 


Arius Dipymus 
in Eusebius PE 


15.15.78 
ARNOBIUS 


Adversus nationes 


3-17 


ASTRONOMERS 


2.4 
2.4 


2.5a 


in Simplicius De Caelo 


410.26—-11.9 


ATHENAEUS 
Dewpnosophistae 


489D 


AUGUSTINE 
Contra Academicos 
3-23 
De cwwitate Dai 
12.12 
13.41 
Confesstones 
10.16.25 


De Genesi ad Litteram imperfectus liber 


38 
Enarrationes in Ps. 
10.3 


BASIL 


in Hexaemeron 


Lo 


CALCIDIUS 


oes 


2.14 


2.1, 3,4 


2.1, 2.4 


01,26, 2A 


221 
239 


2.28 


22, 11 
211 

a1 

2.11 
2,21 
2290, 31 
2.29 


Commentaria in Timaeum 


95 


20 


96 
CCENSORINUS 
De die natal 


18.I-II 


CHRYSIPPUS 


in Alexander of Aphrodisias De 


mixtione 


224.32 


CICERO 

Academica 

2 

16 

118-119 

IIQ—I21 

123 

125 
2.126 

De oratore 
2.66 

De divinatione 
2.10 
2.11 

Epistulae ad familiares 
9.26.3 

De finibus 
1.20 

De natura deorum 
1.20-21 
1.23 


1.24 
1.39 
2.2428 
2.3940 
2.48 
2.51 
2.54755 
2.82 
2.103 
337 
De republica 
1.25 
Timaeus 


D 
I2 


NNN NY NK DN 


231 


309 


2.6 


2.01 
oO1 
2.4. 

22 
2.21, 25 
2.1, 9 
2.5a, 21 


2.21 


2.16, 2.21, 28 


251 


Zl 


2.21 


2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.5a 
2.5 
2.17a 
2.1, 2 
5,95 
2.15 
2.17a 
2.26 
2.17a 


2.24 


2.4. 
2.1 


iad 
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CLEOMEDES 

Caelestia 
1.1.55 2.9 
T,01 2.6 
1.1.104 2.9 
I.1.155—-150 2.10 
1.5 PI. 
1.8.79—-62 2.17a 
eae 2:27 
2.1.339 221 
PIES 3.20 
2.3.09 2.26 
2.4.1-31 2.28 
2.5.37-4.0 2.07 
2.5.01 2.28 
2.5.87—Q1 227 
2.6.50-57 2.20 

CoRNUTUS 

Compendium T heologiae Graecae 
35.14 2.5a 

DEMOCRITUS 


fr. 6885 DK 2.20, 25 
DEMONAX 
at Stobaeus Lclogae 


2101 52.8 


DERVENI PAPYRUS 
col. IV 5-8 2,07 


Dioporus SICULUS 


1,90.2-8 2.12 
DIoGENES LAERTIUS 

2,9 2.10 

20 2.8 

7.85 291 

7.139 2.5a 

9.23 2.16 


DIOGENES OF OENANDA 
fr. 13 UH 13-IV 10 Smith 
2.20 


Dionysius oF ALEXANDRIA 


in Eusebius PE 
14.23.1 


261 


DIVISsSIONES ARISTOTELEAE 


12 
42 
EPICTETUS 
I.12.1-2 


fr. 13 


EPICURUS 


2.20 
2Z«1 


2.3 
2.5 


in Diogenes Laertius 


10.4.2-44 
10.45 


10.74 
10.88 


10.90 
10.91 
10.92 
10.93 
10.94. 
10.9495 
10.96 
10.99 


EUCLID 

Phaenomena 
Praef. 4.26 
Praef. 0.11 


EUDEMUS 


2.9 
2.1 

2.2 

2.2, 2.2a, II 
9.13. 20 
2.21 

2.16 

2.00 

D206 

2.28 
294,06 
2.19 


22 
2.2a 


in Simplicius De Caelo 


ATI2-5 
AGL 2-11 


EUSsEBIUS 

Praeparatio Evangelica 
39:9 
10.14.10 


2.21 
2.15, 21, 26 


2.5a 
2.98 


FLAvius PHILOSTRATUS 


Epistulae 
56 


211 
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GALEN 
De curandi ratione 
Il 2.21, 26, 31 
De experientia medica 
1962-3 22d 
De locas affectis 
a0 2.1, 3 4 
De animi cuiuslibet peccatorum dignotione 
3-4 2.1, 4 
De peccatorum dignotione. 
78g ag 
De placitis Hippocatis et Platonis 
G,6.31 2.9 
910. 7 2.1, 3, 4 
De propris placites 
2 o7, 9.0 
In Hippocratis de natura hominis 
(0515s 
wn Hppocratis de victu acutorum 
1.12 2150 
Instatutio logica 
12:8 0 1,90, oi 
GEMINUS 
Elementa Astronomica 
1.23 2.15 
GORGIAS 
fr.3 DK 
638 2.4 
73 21 


GREGORY OF Nyssa 
Contra EKunomium 


1.435 O11 
in Hexaemeron 
gga 2,2] 
HERMAGORAS 
in Cicero De inventione 
1.6.8 2.2, 21 
HERMIAS 
Trrisio 
18 2.1 


739 


HERMOGENES 
Progymnasmata 
II 17.30 22 
II 25.8 F120 
HERO MECHANICUS 
Definationes 
II 920,24 
HiProrytus 
Refutatio omnium haeresium 
1.750 2.16 
1.9 2.0 
4.8-12 2.21 
TAMBLICHUS 
in Nicomachi anthmetica introductio 
1021-25 2.6 


IBN ‘ALT AL-HaAsan 
Uber die Natur des Spuren 


I-23 226 
IsIDORE OF PELUSIUM 
Epistulae 
2972 2.29 
4.58 2.13, 14 


IsIDORE OF SEVILLE 
De rerum natura 


13 2.1 
15 2.20 
16 2.21, 26 
18 296 
20 2.24 
23 9,99 
24, o17 


Jouannes DoXxoPATREs 
Prolegomena in Aphthoniu progymnasmata 
14.125.18 2.2a 


JouAnnes Lypus 
De mensibus 
3.12 2.30 


740 


JOHANNES PHILOPONUS 


De aeternitate mundi 
P3379 45 

mn Analytica posteriora 
238.26 
238.28 
239.1 
2200 

mn Physica 
610.24-31 
219.16 
219.18 
454-915 

De opificio mundi 


194.20 


JOHANNES ‘TZETZA 


2.10 


2.11 
2.4 
22 
2.1, 9 


2.9 
2.13 


2.14 
2.10 


2.26 


Commentaria in Aristophanis Nubes 


102 4.4.02 


LACTANTIUS 

De wa Dea 
1.9-10 

De opificio Der 
17.0 

Divinae Institutiones 
2.10.17-25 
3-3-4 
7.1.6-10 


LUCIAN 
Icaromenippus 


og 
20 


De parasito 
II 
Keus tragicus 


17, 35 


LUCRETIUS 

De rerum natura 
1.1052-1082 
2.1040-1055 
5110-165 
5.509—510 


9.19. 15, 20 


D3 


2h 


pa 
2.15, 21, 27 


2.4. 


2.1 
3.9 

990, 25: 30,.07, 
28, 30 


20, 2:21, 31 


2.3 


2.9 
2.1 
2.3 
2.16 


5-517-518 
5529-530 
5-504-565 
5-575-577 
5-590-591 
5-596-013 
5-614-049 
5705-750 
5-751-707 
5-762-770 
5-768-770 


MAcROBIUS 


Commentaria in somno Scipronis 


1.17.16 
1.19.1 
1.19.10—-12 
1,20,92 
229 13-14 
2.11.8-I1 


Marcus AURELIUS 
Meditationes 

4.3.2 

4.27 

6.10 

9.28 

1d. 


Marius VICTORINUS 
in Crceronis Rhetorica 


170,17-22 
235-27 


Munuctius Fer 
Octavius 


aa 


NEMESIUS 
De natura hominis 


AS 125.19 


NICOMACHUS 


Introductio arithmetica 


S104 
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2.16 
2.16 
2.21 
2.28 
2.21 
2.20 
2 20 
2.28 
DOA. 
2.29 
2.28 


2.15 
OAc 
2.25 
2.21 
2.31 
2.39 


2.4 


2.3 


2.6 
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ORIGEN 

Contra Celsum 
[21 
4.14 

De Princyprs 
3.1 


Papyrus PARISINUS 


1 col. 12.1-9 


PHILir OF Opus 
Epinomis 

98ga 
PHILO 


De Abrahamo 
162-163 


De aeternitate mundi 


5 
7 
47 
74 
85-103 
De congressu 
103-104 
De ebrietate 
199 
Quis heres 
224, 
228 
246 
De mutatione 
67 
De opificio mund 


iyi 
De plantatione 
7 ee 
De praemais 
4142 
De providentia 
1,22 
2.45 
2.48 
=o ke a 36 
2.56 


2.5a 


el | 


2.1, A; 19 


2.4 
2.4 
2.13 
2.5 
2.5 


2.7 
21;9.0.0-A. 226 


2.15 
2.9 
2.4 


99159-90996 


2.13 


2.4 
2.1 


2.9 


2.8 


2.3 
2.3 
2.4 
2.9 
22 


2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.70 
2.71 
2.73 
De somnis 
1.145 
1.21 
1.21—23 
1,29 
1.53 


De specialibus legibus 


3.189 
3.190 


PHILODEMUS 

De prietate 
545-27-28 

De signis 
14-15 


PLATO 
Apologia 
26b 
Cratylus 
409a—b 
Leges 
889b 
889C 
895a—-905C 
Phaedo 
g8a 
Philebus 
30a—b 
Timaeus 
7a 
27°45 
27d-20d 
28b4-7 
o1d9-9 
32c6-8 
33°34 
33c-d 
34b 
36e 


741 


2.6, 8 
2.6 
2.17a 
2.28 


2.24, 29 
2.15 


295..00 

2.15 

2.11, 13 

2.28 

211 10,10; 21; 
28 


2.1 
2.13 


2.3, 5a 


2.21 


2,20 
2,28 


2.6 
2.3 
2.3 


2.29 


2.3 


2.Praef. 
2.4 
2.Praef. 
2.4 

2.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.5 
2.5a 
2.5a 
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A7e 2.Praef. 
55c-d 21,2 
50a7 20 
5g9al 2.9 
PLINY 
Naturalis historia 
I 2.1, 2, 2a 
2.31 2.12 
2.41 207 
2.46 2.26 
2.53 2.24 
2.57 2.24 
2.82, 85, 87 2.91 
10,219 2.19 
PLOTINUS 
Enneades 
2.3.7.4 2.14 
3.2.1.I-10 2.3 
PLUTARCH 
Adversus Colotem 
ITI4A 2.9 
ITI5B 2.3 


De animae procreatione 
1028A, IO30B-CG_ 2.31 
De communibus notitis 


1075D 2.5a 
De defectu oraculorum 
A22A—4.23B oa 
420F 212 
De facie in orbe lunae 
passim 2.30 
Q20B—C 3:30 
Q2I1E 2.25 
Q22B 2.25 
923A 2:30 
925A—D 2.31 
926E—-927E 2.6 
928D oT 
929B—D 2.20 
Q32A-B 2.20 
932B—C 220 
933D—E 2.28 
935B-C 2.25 


Q35E 2.20 


9305 2.25 
043E 2.25.20 
O45" 2.25 
De Stowcorum repugnantis 
1052B-E 2.5 
1053C 2.5a 
1054B—1055C Se) 
Quaestiones conviviales 
719QC, 720C 2.6 
720B 2.17a 
Quaestiones Romanae 
200B 2.27 
POIMANDRES 
3) 20 
PosIDONIUS 
in Diogenes Laertius 
7.140 224 
7.144 2,91, 0,09 
fr. F18 E.-K. 211,13, 15, 20, 
o1; 31 
PRocLus 
mn Republicam 
2.990-291 2.15 
in Timaeum 
1.437.25 aA 
1.438.15—17 a1 
2.22 2.17a 
2.48.15 25 
2.65.14 2.9 
2.70.3 22 
2,.07:29-00,193 2.19, 174 
2.104.23 2.5a 
2.258.27-59.1 2.10 
2.282.11 2.25 
3.14.2.15 2.25 
@.172.00 2.25 
6 .02:2-16 2.15 
3.92.1-10 232 


3.112.23-15.17 2.13 


Ps. ALEXANDER 
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